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The  occasion  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
bringing  together  people  of  all  classes,  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  seemed 
to  make  it  feasible  for  the  first  time  to  call  an  assemblage  of  representa- 
tives of  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  education  of  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  children;  accordingly,  the  management  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Yania  Training  School  issued  an  invitation  to  all  other  existing  institutions 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  at  Media,  Pennsylvania,  which  invitation  was 
favorably  responded  to. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  organization  at  Media,  in  1876,  and  of 
the  second  meeting,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1877,  together  with  some 
of  the  papers  read  at  the  latter  meeting,  are  herewith  published,  by  order 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 


MEETING  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  Idiots  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Persons,  held  at  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Media,  on  June 
6th,  1876,  there  were  present  Br.  E.  Sequin,  of  New  York ;  Da.  H.  B. 
Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  New  York ;  Ba.  G.  A.  Boren,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  Br.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois ;  Br.  H.  M.  Knight, 
of  Lakeville,  Connecticut ;  Br.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Media,  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion,  Br.  H.  B.  Wilbur  was  appointed  chairman. 

On  motion,  Br.  Kerlin  was  appointed  secretary. 

Bb.  Wilbur  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  as  follows :  In  view  of 
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the  importaDce  of  union  to  effect  any  good  purpose,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  superintendents  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  should  organize 
to  forward  their  special  work  ;  therefore,  the  call  of  this  meeting. 

Whereupon,  Br.  Doren  offered  a  resolution,  that  "  We,  who  are  assem- 
bled, do  form  an  association.*' 

Drs.  Doren  and  C4  T.  Wilbur  referred  to  the  importance  of  such  an 
organization  for  pushing  the  development  of  institutions  of  the  West, 
where  everything  was  ripe  for  the  best  results.  ' 

Dr.  Doren  referred  to  the  evil  of  establishing  any  more  "  experimental 
schools,"  which  were  always  subject  to  doubt  and  attack,  and  thought  that 
the  day  of  experiment  in  this  matter  had  passed. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  read  poctions  of  the  law  calling  into  existence  the 
institution  in  Iowa,  to  show  that  in  that  State  the  first  move  was  for  a 
permanent  institution. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  reported  an  "  Agenda  on  Education  and  Training 
of  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,"  in  England,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

On  motion,  Drs.  H.  B.  Wilbur  and  Kerlin  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  drafl  a  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  session. 

On  motion,  adjoumed  to  meet  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  at  4  p.m. 

June  7th,  1876. 

The  Association  met  this  afternoon  in  the  "  Keystone  Hall"  of  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School,  at  an  entertainment  of  music,  calisthenics,  and 
other  exercises,  given  by  the  children  and  ladies  of  the  institution. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Drs.  Joseph  Parish,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Tuck,  of  "  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots,"  were  guests 
on  this  occasion.  After  witnessing  various  Kindergarten  and  other  even- 
ing games,  and  a  drill  by  the  cadets  of  the  school,  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  at  8.30  p.m.  Present,  Drs.  Seguin,  C.  T.  Wilbur, 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  H.  M.  Knight,  G.  A.  Doren,  I.  N.  Kerlin.  Dr. 
George  Brown,  of  Barre,  Massachusetts,  had  arrived,  and  was  present 
at  this  meeting. 

The  committee  on  Constitution  reported  a  form,  which,  after  various 
amendments,  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  '^  The  Association 
of  Medical  Officers  of  American  Institutions  for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded 
Persons." 

Art.  II. — The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
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all  questions  relating  to  the  causes,  conditions,  and  statistics  of  idiocy,  and 
to  the  management,  training,  and  education  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded 
persons ;  it  will  also  lend  its  influence  to  the  establishment  and  foster- 
ing of  institutions  for  this  purpose. 

Art.  m. — ^The  members  shall  be  balloted  in  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
shall  be  composed  of  the  medical  heads  of  existing  institutions,  and  of 
such  persons  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  interest  in  this 
defective  dass. 

Art.  IV. — ^The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  who 
shall  be  elected  annually,  or  in  failure  thereof,  the  officers  in  place  shall 
continue  to  act. 

Art.  V. — The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  to  call 
special  meetings ;  to  make  proper  arrangements  therefor ;  if  desirable,  to 
assign  to  members  subjects  for  special  report;  to  take  charge  of  and 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  all  proceedings  referred,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  required. 

Art.  VI. — The  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  annually,  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  designated  by  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  an  election  of  officers  for  1876-77  was 
held  under  the  adopted  Constitution,  with  the  following  result : 

President. — Dr.  E.  Sequin. 
Vice-President. — Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 


Executive  Committee. — •« 


Dr.  E.  Sequin. 
Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  make  arrangements  with  some 
medico-psychological  journal  to  act  as  the  organ  of  the  Association  in 
publication  of  its  proceedings. 

The  voice  of  the  gentlemen  present  favored  "  The  Chicago  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,"  Dr.  J.  S.  Jewell,  Editor. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Kniqht,  the  following  persons  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association : 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Blackie,  of  Nashville. 
Dr.  H.  p.  Ayres,  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Doren,  of  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Geo.  Brown,  of  Barre. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Sequin,  of  New  York. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Brown, 

Resolved,  That  all  who  have  been  or  are  trustees  or  managers  of  in- 
stitutions be  hereby  constituted  honorary  members. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Doren, 

Resolved,  That  an  annual  assessment  of  Five  Dollars  be  laid  upon  each 
active  member  of  the  Association  for  1876-77,  for  current  expenses.  At 
midnight,  on  motion,  adjourned  to  7  a.m. 

JuTie  8/A,  1876. 

The  Association  met  at  7  a.m.,  Dr.  Seguin  in  the  chair;  all  present. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Doren,  Mrs.  Dr.  Knight  of  Lakeville,  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  of  Jacksonville,  were  unanimously  elected  active 
members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Kerlin  were  proposed  for  membership,  whereupon  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  advisability  of  admitting  to  membership  any  but  those  who  had  actively 
or  officially  participated  in  the  immediate  work,  or  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  some  literary  or  other  highly  meritorious  service.  The 
objections  of  Drs.  H.  B.  Wilbur  and  Kerlin  were  overruled  by  the 
adoption  by  the  majority  of  the  following  from  Dr.  Doren  : 

Resolved,  That  in  all  cases  where  ladies  have  been  identified  with  our 
work,  as  in  the  instances  of  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  and  Mrs.  Dr.  I. 
N.  Kerlin,  they  be  elected  members,  and  that  these  ladies  are  now  so 
declared. 

A  fraternal  letter  from  Dr.  Black,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  was  read, 
regretting  his  absence,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  meeting.  Also 
a  similar  one  from  Dr.  Jaryis,  of  Massachusetts. 

On  invitation  of  Dr.  Doren,  the  second  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  State  Institution,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  June,  1877. 

On  motion,  adjourned  sine  die, 

ISAAC   N.   KERLIN,  Secretary, 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION 

of  "  The  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American  Institutions  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons,'*  convened  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
June  12th,  1877,  holding  its  meetings  at  the  Ohio  State  Asylum  for  the 
Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth. 

The  Association  met  at  9  p.m. 

Present,  Dr.  Seguin,  President;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur, of  Syracuse ;  Dr. 
Beaton,  of  Ontario ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Doren,  of  Ohio ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
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Brown,  of  Barre ;  Dr.  Archibald,  of  Iowa ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knight, 
of  Connecticut ;  Dr.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsjlvania ;  Dr.  Tuck,  of  Massa- 
chnsettB. 

Nomerous  friends  were  also  in  attendance,  among  them  Dr.  N.  S. 
TowNSHEND ;  Hon.  P.  Hitchcock  and  J.  A.  Lutz,  Trustees  of  the  Ohio 
Institution ;  Drs.  Gundrie  and  Morse,  of  the  State  Central  Hospital 
for  Insane ;  and  ladies  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  presented  and  read  his  paper  on  "  Classifica- 
tion of  Idiots,"  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Brown,  discussion  on  this  paper 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Adjourned  to  9  A.H.  to-morrow. 

Wednesday^  June  13/A,  1877. 

The  Association  met  at  9  A.U. ;  all  present. 

Dr.  Doren  presented  plans  of  extension  and  improvement  proposed 
for  the  Ohio  Asylum. 

Dr.  E.  Seouin  read  an  interesting  paper  on  ^^  Sensorial  Idiocy,"  which, 
on  motion,  was  referred  for  publication. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  on  '^  Classification,"  was  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion, in  which  most  of  the  members  participated.  The  general  voice 
of  the  meeting  was,  that  all  existing  systems  of  classification  are  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory. 

During  the  discussion.  Dr.  Doren  introduced  some  typical  cases  illus- 
trating the  Mongolian  type.  Cretin  type,  Aztec  type,  etc. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  p.m. 

The  Association  met  at  9  p.m. 

Da.  Brown,  of  Barre,  presented  and  read  his  paper  on  "  Heredity," 
which  was  followed  by  Dr.  Oundrie  on  "  Some  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Heredity."  He  proposed  that,  on  the  ground  of  reversion  to  higher  types, 
even  drunkenness  was  dying  out 

Adjourned* 

Thursday,  June  lith,  1877. 

The  Association  met  at  9.15  a.m. 

Letters  congratulatory  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and  regretting 
absence,  were  presented  from  Dr.  Kirkbride,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Fletcher  Beach,  Lower  Clapton  (Clapton  Idiot  Asylum),  England ; 
Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth  (Royal  Albert  Asylum),  Lancaster,  England . 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Burlington,  New  Jersey ;  Dr.  E.  Black,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky ;  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  Jacksonville,  Illinois ;  Dr.  R.  J.  Pat- 
terson, Batavia,  Dlinois. 
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Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  in  a  letter  regretting  liis  absence,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  That  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
our  specialty  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Missouri. 

"  That  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  laws  are  passed  in 
each  State,  providing  for  the  same  privileges  of  admission  to  Insane  Hos- 
pitals, for  Insane  Idiots^  that  other  insane  persons  have. 

'^  That  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  should  be  appointed,  and  ways 
and  means  should  be  provided,  for  circulating  printed  documents  all  over 
the  land,  showing  the  utility  and  necessity  of  idiotic  asylums  in  the 
country." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight, 

Eesolvedy  That  at  future  meetings  of  this  Association  discussion  on  a 
paper  shall  follow  the  reading  thereof. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin, 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  publish  such 
parts  of  the  minutes  and  papers  of  this  and  of  last  year's  proceedings  as 
they  may  deem  proper  in  the  form  of  pamphlet  transactions. 

Resolved^  That  the  expense  of  such  publication  shall  be  divided  among 
the  various  institutions  according  to  the  number  of  copies  ordered  by 
them,  and  that  an  additional  number  of  one  thousand  shall  be  printed  for 
distributionf  in  such  States  as  may  be  now  projecting  State  Institutions, 
the  expense  of  which  edition  shall  be  paid,  if  necessary,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  this  Association. 

On  the  passage  of  the  above  resolutions,  it  was  agreed  that  so  much  of 
last  year's  proceedings  as  related  to  publication  of  minutes  be  rescinded. 

On  motion. 

Resolved^  That  the  paper  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  on  Classification,  be 
referred  back  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he  amplify  and  complete  it  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  and  submit  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  pub- 
lication. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Barre,  Massachusetts,  at  this  point  presented  and 
read  a  paper  on  "  Prevention  of  Mental  Disease." 

Dr.  Kerlin  read  a  paper  on  "Organization  of  Institutions,"  etc., 
submitting  certain  propositions  for  discussion,  amendment,  and  adoption  as 
"  Principles"  of  this  Association. 

Pending  discussion,  the  Asciociation  adjourned  until  8.30  A.M.  to- 
morrow. 

The  Association  visited  this  afternoon  the  Central  Hospital  of  the  In- 
sane, under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Gundrie  and  Morse,  and  the  Deaf 
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aod  Damb  Asylum,  on  iayitation  of  Superintendent  Fat,  and  this  evening 
were  entertained  by  the  pupils  of  the  Blind  Asylum  in  the  excellent  per- 
formance of  an  opera  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Friday^  June  Ibthy  1877. 

The  Association  met  at  8.30  a.m. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Kerlin  was  called  up,  and  after  the  adoption  by  sec- 
tions up  to  the  division  "  On  the  Location  and  Construction  of  Institutions 
for  the  Education  and  Training  of  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Classes," 
— this  portion  of  the  paper  meeting  with  much  objection  from  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wilbur, — the  paper  was,  on  his  motion,  postponed  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association. 

Invitations  for  the  next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  their  Insti- 
tutions were  received  and  read  from  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  of  Jacksonville ; 
Dr.  Black,  of  Frankfort ;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Beaton,  of  Ontario,  the  invitation  to  Syracuse  was 
accepted ;  the  month,  June ;  the  date  to  be  arranged  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  sixty  dollars  on  hand. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight, 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Dorbn,  and  to  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of  this  Institution,  for  their 
hearty  welcome  and  kind  attention  to  our  comfort  during  our  stay  in 
Columbus. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin, 

Resolved^  That  to  Dr.  Gunbrie,  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  to  Professor  Fat,  Superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  and  to  Professor  D.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent  of  the 
Blind  Asylum,  we  hereby  express  our  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting their  institutions,  and  we  would  especially  mention  our  gratification 
with  the  exercises  conducted  by  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  last  two 
named  institutions. 

On  motion, 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  employ  a 
ateuographer  for  record  of  discussions  and  business  at  future  meetings  of 
this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knioht, 

Resolved,  That  a  paper  on  some  phase  of  our  general  work  be  requested 
from  the  retiring  President  at  each  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Association  proceeded  to  an  election  of  officers  for 
1877-78.  Dr.  Seguin  emphatically  declined  re-election,  on  the  ground  of 
it  becoming  an  injurious  precedent. 
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The  result  \fas  as  follows : 
President, — ^Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 
Vice-PresidenL — Dr.  G.  A.  DoREN. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 
Adjourned. 

Dr.  Doren  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  Dr.  E.  Seguin  was  appointed  our  delegate 
to  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Geneya,  and  our  representative 
before  the  British  Medical  Association  and  the  French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1877-78. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  constituted  active  members  : 

Prof.  D.  A.  Morse,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs.  0.  H.  Knight,  of 
Fayville,  Massachusetts. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  constituted  honorary  members : 

Prof.  William  Hailes,  of  Albany,  New  York ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Sequin, 
of  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  Sequin, 

Resolved,  That  the  decimal  system  be  introduced  and  taught  in  our 
institutions. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Doren  was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  next 
meeting  on  ^<  The  Laws  of  Heredity,  as  Defined  in  the  Conditions  of 
Idiocy  and  Imbecility." 

On  motion.  Dr.  D.  A.  Morse  was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  for  next 
meeting  on  "  The  Brain :  Kelation  of  Function  to  Organization  or  Devel- 
opment." 

On  motion,  adjourned  sine  die. 

ISAAC  N.  KERLIN,  Secretary. 

June  15/A,  1877. 
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MONOGRAPH  OF  G.  C.  P. 

A  paper  read  as  a  typical  case  of  SENSORIAL  IDIOCY,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Physicians  for  Idiots^  June  13/A,  1877,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

By  Dr.  E.  Sequin,  of  New  York. 

The  present  paper  is  a  study  of  a  case  of  what  was  called  in  1841 
superficial  idiocy.*  Want  of  observation  has  lefl  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  pretty  near  where  it  was  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  do 
much  more  than  to  describe  my  case  and  to  compare  it  to  its  congeners 
in  the  subdivision  of  sensorial  idiocy, 

George  C.  P.,  now  thirteen  years  old,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
during  tbe  civil  war.  His  mother,  when  pregnant,  felt  some  anxiety  for 
friends  on  that  aocouut,  but  does  not  think  it  had  any  influence  on  the 
child,  who  was  bom  healthy,  and  considered  the  most  promising  of  her  three 
children  till  two  years  old. 

The  first  anomaly  she  noticed  then  was  an  oscillation  of  both  eyes. 
Previously  he  seemed  to  have  heard  well,  but  not  since.  He  was  beginning 
to  speak,  then  he  stopped  quite  suddenly.  At  that  time  too  he  was  begin- 
ning to  walk  quite  steadily ;  but  as  he  could  not  see  things  unless  very  near, 
he  would  stumble  over,  and,  on  going  out,  hurt  himself  against  the  door- 
poets,  etc.  Once  he  had  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  bruising  his  right 
shoulder  and  the  right  side  of  his  feu^  The  bruise  was  not  open,  nor  the 
top  or  the  back  of  the  head  apparently  hurt.  After  a  few  minutes  he  did 
not  oomplain,  and  was  not  laid  up  with  it  at  all. 

The  mother  is  quite  sure  that  this  injury  preceded  the  abnormal  symp- 
toms she  soon  afterwards  noticed. 

About  this  time  he  became  restless  at  night ;  would  get  out  of  bed  and 
play  about  the  room  or  in  the  next  with  his  hobby-horse  in  the  dark. 

During  this  winter  he  had  an  eruption  on  the  face  looking  like  fever- 
sores;  after  which  he  became  much  better,  so  that  in  the  spring  he  became 
fat  and  healthy-looking,  not  so  restless  at  night,  and  finally  not  at  all. 

*  Bee  Hygiene  et  Eduoation  des  Idiots,  in  Annales  d'Hygi^ne  et  de  M6decine  Legale, 
t-  ^;PP>  59-112  and  266>320,  Paris,  1843;  and  Traitement  Moral  et  Education  des 
Idiots,  1  rol.  p.  734,  Paris,  1846. 
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He  seemed  anxious  to  learn,  bat  his  hearing  and  eyesight  continued 
defective.  He  used  to  call  things  by  names  of  his  own,  calling  a  chair  a 
nt-dotoHy  etc.,  as  a  little  friend  of  mine,  seventeen  months  old,  calls  her 
collar  her  necky  a  dc^  hou  hmi,  a  cat  mieau,  etc.,  by  an  in&ntile  process 
of  nomination  found  at  the  origin  of  all  languages.  Therefore  the  use  of 
it  by  George  when  from  three  to  four  years  old,  was  a  land-mark  proving 
him  to  be  then  about  two  years  backward. 

Though  he  improved  physically  he  was  at  times  puny,  at  times  healthy ; 
in  the  cold  weather  his  condition  was  better.  He  had  no  difficulty  with 
his  water  or  bowels  until  four  and  six  years  of  age.  From  six  to  eight 
had  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  but  this  disappeared  under  treatment. 

During  this  time  George  had  pains  in  his  head.  His  mother  says  his 
forehead  was  contracted  at  times  as  if  he  was  suffering  from  headache. 
As  he  grew  he  became  slim,  with  a  long,  narrow  head. 

At  the  age  of  five  he  went  to  a  kindergarten,  where  he  learned  to  draw, 
and  he  has  continued  ever  since  amusing  himself  principally  in  drawing 
on  the  blackboard,  but  not  on  paper,  his  eyes  forbidding.  During  this 
time,  if  at  all  startled,  his  head  would  rotate  from  side  to  side,  and  hb 
eyes  would  oscillate. 

He  was  always  under  the  most  watchful  care.  Attempts  were  made  to 
use  a  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  at  the  time  it  was  found  he  was  making  no 
progress  in  learning  to  speak.  In  this  organographic  alphabet  all  words 
commencing  with  certain  letters  were  indicated  by  certain  signs,  as  M  by 
putting  the  finger  in  the  closed  mouth,  H  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  L  nearer 
the  eye;  otherwise  he  could  not  distinguish  by  the  little  he  heard  the 
sounds  of  these  three  letters ;  nor  hard  G  and  K  from  D  and  T,  for  which 
some  mnemotechnique  indication  was  given  him  by  touching  the  parts 
whence  the  vocals  had  to  come,  as  the  nose  for  the  nasal  sounds,  or  the 
chest  for  the  aspirates,  etc. 

All  the  teaching  has  been  at  home,  except  during  four  or  five  years  in 
Germany,  where  a  lady  taught  him  to  write,  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic, something  in  grammar  and  geography,  and  general  information. 
There  he  was  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Niemeyer,  of  Tubingen,  who  recom- 
mended doing  nothing  medical  until  his  general  health  was  restored  and  his 
intellect  developed.  Froelich  gave  no  opinion,  but  was  anxious  to  try  some 
experiments  on  him  for  a  month ;  the  mother  declined.  She  had  already 
begun  to  educate  George  on  a  plan  of  her  own.  As  he  could  neither  read 
nor  be  read  to  extensively,  nor  ask  many  explanations,  nor  hear  much,  nor 
see  distinctly  and  afar,  she  determined  to  bring  near  him  the  world  of  facts 
and  knowledge  which  his  immediate  senses  could  not  grasp.  She  chose 
to  do  it  in  two  ways :  one  by  travel,  transporting  him  where  he  could  per- 
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ceive  T?bat  she  wanted  him  to  know  and  understand ;  the  other,  by  sub- 
stitnting  the  exercise  of  the  immediate  senses  for  that  of  the  mediate  senses. 
Seeing  him  separated  irom  the  world — as  by  two  veils — by  the  dulness  of 
his  vision  and  audition,  yet  in  contact  with  the  world  by  the  two  most 
immediate  senses,  the  tact  and  smell,  his  mother  took  him  literally  by  the 
hand  in  order  to  make  him  feel  and  smell  what  he  could  not  hear  and  see ; 
in  Germany,  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  tranquil  life;  in  Italy  and 
France,  to  touch  the  monuments  of  art  and  the  products  of  industry ;  in 
Switxerland,  to  comprehend  the  Alps  by  the  smell  of  the  glaciers ;  here 
again  to  feel  the  home  of  his  birth  and  the  caresses  of  his  relatives. 

But  other  obstacles  came  athwart  this  undertaking.  If  it  was  difficult 
to  reach  the  mind  of  Geoi^e  through  the  imperfection  of  the  two  most 
intellectual  senses,  it  was  fully  as  difficult  to  ascertain  what  his  ideas  were 
as  he  expressed  them  with  his  unmanageable  voice  and  unconscious  articula- 
tions. This  difficulty  became  aggravated  in  the  course  of  education,  when, 
passing  from  one  country  to  another,  he  had  to  forget  his  English  for  the 
German,  and  to  learn  his  mother-tongue  again  of  late. 

I  know  this  feat  is  not  impossible  to  ordinaiy  idiots,  because  if  their 
mind  is  narrow  their  ears  are  wide  open,  and  there  is  so  much  more  of 
automatism  than  of  true  intelligence  in  the  retention  of  a  language  limited 
to  the  wants.  But  the  incapacity  of  George  was  of  the  inverse  order. 
He  would  have  comprehended  words  enough  if  he  could  have  heard,  and 
a  mother's  perseverance  was  needed  to  thrice  teach  him  to  speak  through 
defective  organs. 

Barring  these  difficulties  of  perception  and  of  expression,  George  was 
making  progress  on  all  other  points.  His  health  had  become  really  good; 
his  head  and  bladder  did  not  trouble  him  ;  his  complexion  was  clear,  his 
expression  bland  and  sweet,  expectant  or  inquiring.  His  movements,  some- 
what jerky  and  tumultuous  when  he  wanted  to  do  a  polite  act,  were  hesitat- 
ing and  slow  at  any  other  time.  His  hands,  remarkably  long  and  well 
shaped,  were  not  ordinarily  awkward,  but  searching;  one  of  them  helping 
the  action  of  the  other  by  throwing  its  feelers  around  the  intended  object 
of  study.  His  neck  was  large ;  his  body  very  tall  of  his  age :  so  much  so 
that  partly  from  hasty  growth,  from  having  to  speak  to  people  smaller  than 
himself,  and  from  having  to  look  closely  at  things  to  see  them,  his  body 
had  already  contracted  a  stooping  bend. 

Such  were  the  reports  kindly  arranged  for  my  perusal  by  Dr.  Th.  Sat- 
terthwaite,  and  such  appeared  to  me  the  condition  of  George  when  his 
mother  wanted  my  advice.     It  was  in  the  middle  of  1876. 

His  general  health,  appetite,  and  activity  were  good ;  he  is  fond  of  draw- 
ing, uses  tools,  makes  things  about  the  house, — coarsely,  to  be  sure,  but 
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carefully, — as  mending  chairs,  putting  on  bolts,  also  attending  to  the  flower- 
beds, shovelling  snow,  sawing  and  splitting  all  the  wood  used  in  the  house, 
etc.;  swifb  on  the  tricycle  yelocipede,  amateur  of  games,  kind  to  his  play- 
mates, who  are  considerate  to  him,  instead  of  bantering  him  for  his  in- 
firmity and  his  bad  English,  as  children  usually  do. 

Taking  charge  of  him,  I  did  not  forget  that  he  had,  and  has  yet,  the 
best  of  teachers, — one  whose  intelligence  of  his  case  is  equal  to  her  ten- 
derness. With  her  it  was  easy  for  me  to  carry  out  the  plan  traced  by 
Niemeyer ;  the  more  so  since,  in  the  management  of  idiots,  I  always  study 
the  signs  of  vitality  first,  and  later,  measure  on  them  my  demands  on  the 
activity.  Therefore  I  simply  advised  the  mother  to  continue  to  educate 
her  boy  as  she  had  begun,  under  the  great  master  of  Tubingen,  watching 
in  the  meanwhile  my  opportunities  of  introducing  such  physiological 
means  of  education  as  observation  would  warrant. 

The  anomalies  of  function  were  evident  enough  in  George ;  their  begin- 
ning could  be  traced  to,  or  soon  after,  a  fall ;  their  period  of  aggravation 
from  two  to  five  years,  when  his  head  became  elongated  and  narrowed.  But 
how  far  was  the  sensorium  commune  deficient,  per  se,  in  the  use  of  the 
stored  impressions  (as  far  as  they  could  be  received  therein  from  imperfect 
conductors)  ?  In  other  terms :  Were  the  hemispheres  simultaneously 
affected  with  the  sensory  ganglia  ?  This  can  be  directly  ascertained  on 
the  cadaver,  but  on  the  living  the  road  to  analysis  is  more  circuitous. 
Accordingly,  we  will  explore  it  circuitously  in  three  directions,  viz. :  of 
the  configuration  of  the  head,  of  psycho-physiological  analysis,  and  of 
analogy  with  the  results  obtained  from  vivisection. 

(a)  Externally  the  head  of  George  is  of  good  average  size,  but  narrow 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  elongated  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  with  a  sort 
of  protuberance  between  the  brows,  as  seen  in  infants  whose  frontal  suture 
undergoes  a  pathological  growth.  The  base  is  contracted,  the  parietals 
developed  mainly  upward ;  the  forehead,  without  basic  force,  rises  in  a 
backward  inclination,  to  merge  without  depression  or  swelling  into  the 
vault -line,  which  constitute  with  the  face-line  a  profile  Egyptian  in  style, 
though  not  in  purity. 

This  form,  sphinx-like  in  more  than  one  sense,  gives,  however,  a  clue  to 
lesions  which  autopsy  alone  could  demonstrate,  but  which  induction  can 
pre-locate  at  the  mezzo  and  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  where 
lie  the  centres  of  intellectual  perceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  three  parts 
of  the  head  are  externally  free  from  anomalies  or  deficiencies  of  form ; 
the  front  and  frontal  sinus,  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  occiput  allow- 
ing ample  room  for  their  reputed  functions, — the  olfactive,  the  intellectual, 
and  those  of  co-ordinate  movements ;  other  heads,  which  do  good  intel- 
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lectoal  service,  present  less  harmony  of  proportion  between  the  large  groups 
of  convolutions. 

(6)  Tests  by  physiological  edacation.  Our  case  gave  many  opportuni- 
ties of  testing  the  perfection  of  some  organs  and  the  imperfection  of  others, 
when  following  in  him  the  succession  of  operations  which  give  for  primary 
product  an  idea  or  ideal,  and  for  secondary  results  the  embodiment  of  ideals 
in  creations.  There  is  one :  a  solid  model  being  given  to  George,  say  the 
cast  of  an  animal  which  he  will  have  to  reproduce  in  trait  (a  portrait),  he 
tries  to  see  it,  but  cannot  by  his  sight  alone  form  any  other  idea  of  it  than 
that  of  a  vague  image.  This  general  impression  making  him  sure  of  the 
reality  of  the  object,  but  of  no  more,  he  wraps  it  in  the  ample  and  delicate 
circumprehension  of  his  left  hand  as  in  a* net- work  of  feelings ;  and  from 
this  tactile  survey  he  derives  a  general  notion  of  its  forms,  and  of  the 
relations  of  these  forms  to  an  ideal  animal.  At  this  stage  could  be  seen 
on  the  features  a  notable  pose  of  the  mind,  as  if  in  the  act  of  storing  and 
crediting  that  impression. 

His  next  move  is  to  survey  the  lines  which  circumscribe  or  delineate  the 
ideal,  commencing  by  the  highest  ones.  In  this  third  operation  he  does 
not  use  his  eyes  at  all,  nor  his  hand  as  a  whole,  nor  its  palm  as  before,  but 
the  pulp  of  his  fingers,  of  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
surfaces  to  be  surveyed ;  adding  the  pulp  of  the  thumb  in  apposition,  as 
to  make  a  "compos  d'ipaiseur'^  when  he  wants  to  measure  thicknesses. 
This  whole  survey  is  made  l\y  the  lefl  hand  quite  rapidly  for  a  boy  who  is 
slow  in  almost  everything  else ;  at  the  same  time  that  his  right  hand  elabo- 
rately draws  the  line  as  it  b  perceived  by  the  left;  then  a  pose,  during 
which  ho  tries  to  see  if  the  work  of  the  right  corresponds  to  the  ideal 
transmitted  from  the  left.  It  generally  does  correspond  as  far  as  the  trait 
b  concerned,  and  oflener  it  does  not  in  regard  to  the  direction  from  which 
will  depend  the  relation  of  the  parts,  therefore  the  ensemble  and  attitude 
of  the  figure.  As  soon  and  as  far  as  he  can  see  the  mistake  he  defaces  the 
trait  and  retraces  another  in  accordance,  not  to  the  last  localized  feeling 
but  to  the  first  notion  he  acquired  from  the  ensemble. 

As  Greorge  progresses  in  his  work,  whenever  he  wants  to  trace  a  line  he 
uses  first  his  left  fingers  to  feel  its  length  and  form ;  and  whenever  he 
wants  to  co-ordinate  several  lines,  or  a  new  one  to  some  previous  ones,  he 
spreads  again,  his  whole  left  hand  to  study  their  direction  and  ajutage. 
This  again  is  executed  by  his  right  hand  through  his  intellect,  with  a  will 
and  intent  to  be  accurate ;  and  he  succeeds  so  far  that  whatever  could  be 
the  coarseness  of  the  execution,  it  always  bears  the  intellectual  likeness  of 
the  ideal.  But  in  all  this  his  leH  hand,  capable  of  surveying  the  lines  of 
a  solid  body  as  a  cast,  was  powerless  to  follow  the  lines  traced  by  his  right 
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hand  on  a  plane — the  blackboard.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to  use  his  very 
imperfect  sight  to  control  the  doings  of  his  right  hand,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  to  rely  on  his  sense  of  tact  for  the  comparison  of  his  ideal  with 
his  solid  model. 

This  multiplicity  of  instruments  and  complexity  of  procedure,  added  to 
the  natural  imperfection  of  the  former  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of 
the  latter ;  this  alternate  use  of  the  eye  and  hands,  of  the  left  hand  as  a 
feeler  and  of  the  right  as  an  executant,  of  the  eye  again  as  a  judge  of 
plane  images, — ^though  it  could  not  embrace  the  contours  of  solid  objects, 
— ^besets  the  boy  with  di£Eiculties  of  observation  and  of  execution  such 
that  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  how  his  mind  can  come  out  at  all,  being 
so  impeded  by  the  very  organs  which  ought  to  be  its  natural  helpers. 

Yet  he  does  improve,  if  not  so  much,  at  least  more  fruitfully  than  other 
idiots,  who  seem  less  affected  than  he  is.  Is  it  to  say  that  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  idiocy  are  futile  in  this,  that  their  gravity  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  gravity  of  the  affection  ?  It  is  true,  at  least,  that  the  best 
guides  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis  are  not  so  much  in  the  gravity  of  the 
incapacities,  as  in  the  importance  of  the  organs  whose  affection  is  demon- 
strated by  the  wreck  of  definite  functions. 

In  our  case  the  atrophy  of  the  senses  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  organs 
of  speech  are  demonstrable ;  so  is  the  integrity  of  the  hemispheres.  More- 
over, the  hand  is  skilful,  his  memory  fresh,  his  judgment  sound,  his  de- 
terminations persistent,  his  feelings  delicate ;  but  for  all  that  he  will  remain 
interned  in  the  isolation  of  sensorial  idiocy. 

(c)  Now  I  pass  to  the  evidences  furnished  by  physiological  experi- 
ments, mainly  those  of  B.  Gudden,  Director  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of 
Munich,  in  his  ^^  Researches  on  the  Development  of  the  Cranium."  These 
evidences  are  of  three  orders : 

First.  Influence  of  the  Organs  of  the  Senses  on  the  Growth  of  the 
Cranium. — If  the  functions  of  the  olfuctive  nerve  of  one  side  in  a  new- 
born rabbit  are  arrested  by  the  stoppage  of  a  current  of  air,  its  correspond- 
ing bulb  becomes  atrophied,  and  the  opposite  nerve  and  bulb  become 
excessively  developed.  Correspondingly  the  cranium  will  have  thickened 
around  the  atrophied  nerve  and  thinned  around  the  hypertrophied  one. 
Persons  early  deprived  of  one  eye  show  the  retraction  and  the  thickening 
of  the  corresponding  orbital  bone,  which  causes  a  shortening  of  the  same 
side  of  the  face. 

By  taking  away  one  of  the  retinae  of  a  new-born  pigeon,  the  corre- 
sponding nerve  and  optic  lobe  become  atrophied ;  and  when  the  animal  is 
later  sacrificed,  the  part  of  the  cranium  contiguous  to  the  atrophied  part  is 
double  the  thickness  of  the  opposite  side.     The  enucleation  of  one  eye 
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produces  analogous  effects  on  the  arch  of  the  orbit  (arcade  orbitaire)^ 
which  thereby  deviates  below  and  inside. 

Second.  Action  of  the  Lobes  on  the  Oranium. — Two  or  three  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  rabbit  the  superior  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  was  taken 
out,  the  bones  brought  together  united  without  leaving  icartement^  the 
brain  b^;an  to  grow  up  ftom  its  lower  lobes  in  the  space  thus  left  empty, 
and  the  base  of  the  cranium  of  that  side  took  part  in  that  upheaving,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  vault  of  the  cranium  lowered  itself  like  a  canal  to  join 
and  close  in  with  the  diminished  brain. 

More  remarkable  yet  is  the  result  of  the  extirpation,  no  more  of  a  part 
of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  the  whole.  After  four  or  more  weeks,  the  ani- 
mal being  sacrificed,  the  depression  of  the  cranium  is  more  marked  than 
in  the  partial  operation,  and  the  space  or  vacuum,  instead  of  being  filled 
by  a  pouMsSe  of  cerebral  matter  from  below,  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
serosity. 

Third.  Action  of  the  Cranium  on  the  Brain, — In  some  American  In- 
dian tribes,  among  the  more  civilized  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  in  some 
departments  of  France,  even  to  this  day,  the  head  of  the  new-bom  is  com- 
pressed between  boards,  by  manipulations,  bandages,  and  other  ferocious 
head-gears.  Happily,  the  brain,  receding  to  some  extent  by  a  slide  and  a 
steady  force  in  another  direction,  operates  compensatoiy  dilatations,  which 
prevent  the  deformations  from  causing,  among  other  evil  effects,  atrophy 
of  the  brain  and  its  train  of  psycho-physiological  consequences. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  cranium,  consequent 
on  the  training  of  the  brain,  are  too  familiar  to  delay  the  conclusions  of 
our  main  idea.  And  that  idea  may  be  summed  up  without  concession  to 
a  hypothetical  phrenology  in  the  following  terms:  The  brain  and  the 
cranium  are  from  the  beginning  modelled  upon  each  other,  and  subse- 
quently the  form  of  the  cranium  continues  to  influence  that  of  the  brain, 
as  the  form  of  the  brain  does  that  of  the  cranium. 

From  these  three  sets  of  evidences  I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the 
lesions  in  the  brain  of  George  are  located  where  his  head  suffered  the  re- 
traction witnessed  by  his  mother,  and  visible  yet  on  his  skull ;  that  is,  in 
the  ganglia  of  and  nerves  of  vision  and  audition.  Second,  that  the  re- 
parative process  of  nature  and  of  our  art  must  be  made  to  concur  in  the 
development  of  the  encephalon. 

My  dear  colleagues  and  associates,  I  brought  this  case  to  your  appreci- 
ation not  because  it  is  unique,  but  because  it  is  typical  of  one  form  of 
sensorial  idiocy^  as  I  venture  to  call  that  isolation  of  the  mind  from  the 
world  by  lack  of  intervention  of  the  senses. 

I  chose  that  name  because  it  differentiates  well  the  effects  of  sensory 
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isolation  from  those  of  defective  hemispheres ;  and  because  it  leaves  room 
for  the  subdivision  of  isolation,  first,  by  organic  defects  of  sensory  appar 
rels,  of  which  George  is  for  me  a  good  type;  second,  hj  functional  incor 
pacity  of  the  sensory  apparels  (dormant  function) y  of  which  Robert  is  a 
fair  specimen  (V.  Observation  XL VIII.,  in  Idiocy ^  page  422,  etc.). 
Third.  Isolation  by  restraint  (begun  previously  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
sum  of  perceptions  sufficient  to  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of  an  ordinary 
mind),  of  which  Graspar  Hausser  is  the  historical  hero. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  these  subdivisions,  if  recognized,  would  have 
a  value  in  prognosis  and  a  weight  on  legal  decisions.  But  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking,  too,  that  nature,  as  it  shows  itself  to  us,  is  full  of  compromises 
and  concessions  between  its  primary  elements :  forms,  fibres,  colors,  tis- 
sues, films,  etc. ;  whence  result  its  harmonies;  whence,  also,  the  difficulties 
we  encounter  when  we  mean  to  penetrate  its  substrata ;  but  feeble-minded 
man  has  only  the  choice  between  chaos  and  stiff  categories. 

From  these  two  evils  I  chose  the  less,  and  submit  this  choice  to  you, 
my  Mends,  so  that  like  molten  metal  it  could  come  out  from  the  fire  of 
criticism  steel-sharp-like  in  its  delineations,  or  inform  material  prepared  to 
enter  in  more  enduring  combinations  of  ideas  on  our  common  subject. 
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THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS    FOR    THE 

IDIOTIC  AND  IMBECILE  CLASSES. 

By  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Media,  Pennsylvaniai 

[Sections  A,  B,  and  C  of  this  paper  are  here  published  as  amended  and 
adopted  by  the  Association  at  the  Columbus  meeting.  Its  further  con- 
sideration was  postponed  until  June,  1878.] 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  present  in  epitomized  form  some  of  the 
principles  which  are  believed  to  underlie  the  whole  subject  of  the  care, 
training,  and  grouping  into  homes  and  schools  of  the  interesting  persons 
who  claim  our  sympathies,  and  to  whom  our  lives  are  devoted. 

If  a  presental  can  be  made  that  will  receive  the  hearty  and  unanimous 
sanction  of  these  experienced  men  before  me,  it  will  become  useful  in 
shaping  the  immediate  development  of  our  work  in  new  communities ; 
sparing  the  trouble,  saving  the  expense,  and  dismissing  what  has  hitherto 
been  thought  necessary  in  most  of  the  States, — that  dilatory,  unsatisfac- 
tory, "  experimental"  period  to  which  most  of  our  institutions  have  sub- 
mitted, and  by  which  the  work  has  not  unfrequently  been  crippled.  It 
will  also  unify  our  profession,  in  helping  us  to  make  a  similar  expression 
of  theory  and  practice,  which  will  strengthen  us  with  our  communities, 
while  it  may  be  influential  in  bringing  up  to  the  same  level  of  usefulness 
and  thoroughness  our  various  institutions. 

The  appropriateness  of  this  meeting  deciding  upon  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples may  be  questioned, — it  may  be  thought  that  we  have  not  reached 
such  ground  of  age  and  experience  that  we  can  assert  a  belief;  but  the 
fact  is,  this  Association  is  very  late  in  its  forming,— -our  labor  dates  back 
to  the  youth  of  the  man  who  honors  us  to-day  as  our  president.  The 
material  of  thought  and  busy  life  gathered  among  our  defective  families 
is  very  great  and  very  rich,  but  it  has  been  locked  in  private  places,  and 
not  until  now  could  it  have  been  brought  fully  to  the  light.  We  only 
need  to  bring  together  our  experiences,  to  match  them,  and  shape  a  few 
of  our  individual  pieces,  to  build  a  beautiful  structure. 

Fortunately,  to  aid  us  we  have  the  utterances  of  our  older  and  kindred 
Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane ;  and  we  may  likewise  borrow  largely  from  the  valuable  Agenda  of 
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the  discussioD  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation of  London  to  consider  the  condition  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  etc.  The 
sessions  of  this  committee  were  held  once  a  week,  from  May  3d,  1876,  to 
July  6th,  1876,  and  were  faithfully  attended  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  England.  We  also  cannot  fail  to  receive  great  assistance 
from  Dr.  Seguin's  papers,  contained  in  his  invaluable  work, — "  Idiocy ; 
and  its  Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method,*' — our  great  text-book 
and  Veda. 

Following  the  guidance  of  these  authorities,  indeed,  using  their  material, 
and  in  some  instances  their  language,  I  submit  this  commonplace  paper 
with  this  suggestion :  that  it  be  referred,  with  accompanying  documents, — 
also  the  details  of  any  discussion  which  may  follow, — to  a  special  com- 
mittee, to  draft  a  series  of  propositions  and  resolutions  setting  forth  the 
object  of  our  work, — the  nature  and  claims  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  the 
principles  on  which  our  institutions  are  to  be  founded  and  conducted,  and 
some  details  as  to  location,  building,  and  general  management. 

A. 

THE   NATUBE   AND   CLAIMS   OF   IDIOTS   AND    IMBECILES. 

1.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  are  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  want  of 
natural  or  harmonious  development  of  the  mental,  active,  and  moral  powers 
of  the  individual  affected,  usually  associated  with  some  visible  defect  or 
infirmity  of  the  physical  organization  and  functional  anomalies,  expressed 
in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  disordered  vital  action,  in  defect  or  absence 
of  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses,  in  irregular  or  uncertain  volition,  in 
dulness,  or  absence  of  sensibility  and  perception. 

2.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  are  dependent  generally  on  hereditary  or  pre- 
natal causes  ;  occasionally  on  the  diseases  or  accidents  of  infancy ;  rarely ^ 
also,  upon  certain  debilitating  influences  of  childhood. 

3.  Tendencies  to  congenital  cerebral  disease  of  offspring  are  established 
through  practices  and  vices  which  lower  the  morale,  impair  the  strength, 
and  vitiate  the  blood  of  ancestors  and  parents;  hence  the  infirmity  is 
avertible  in  a  very  large  degree,  or  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  any  com- 
munity, by  increase  of  general  knowledge,  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  the 
universal  obedience  to  hygienic  laws. 

4.  That  the  undeveloped  or  diseased  conditions  known  as  idiocy  and 
imbecility  are  susceptible  of  development  in  the  first  instance,  and  of 
amelioration  and  improvement  in  the  second,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  infirmity  in  the  individual  cases. 

5.  That  because  of  the  peculiar  derangements  and  inaptitudes  of  idiotic 
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and  feeble-minded  youth,  the  method  to  be  followed  in  their  education 
and  training  "  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  physiology 
through  physiological  means  and  instruments,  to  the  development  of  the 
dynamic,  perceptive,  reflective,  and  spontaneous  functions  of  the  children 
submitted  to  treatment."  (Segnin.)    Hence  it  follows : 

a.  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  be  treated  distinctively  from  all 
other  classes. 

h.  That  they  cannot  with  advantage  be  placed  in  ordinary  schools  with 
other  children. 

c.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  the  insane  in  asylums. 

d.  That  they  should  not  be  incarcerated  in  penal  institutions. 

e.  That  they  should  not  be  congregated  with  the  pauper  inmates  of 
alms-houses. 

/.  That  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  are  better  and  more  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  well-organized  institutions  than  is  possible  at  their  homes. 

Summing  up  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  idiocy  and  im- 
becilit}',  and  in  view  of  the  experience  of  existing  State  and  private 
institutions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  we  claim  that  it  is  humanity, 
economy,  and  expediency  for  every  State  to  make  ample  and  good  pro- 
vision fijr  all  its  dependent  idiotic  and  feehle-minded  children. 

B. 

THEIR  SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  THE  MEANS  AND  ENDS 

OF  THEIR  TRAINING  AND   SUPPORT. 

In  planning  for  the  care  of  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  a  locality  we 
must  consider : 

1.  The  various  unlike  phases  of  the  affliction  we  propose  to  mitigate, 
and  the  necessity  from  the  commencement  of  a  wide  separation  of  the 
extremely  opposite,  and  the  classified  separation,  even  to  a  great  extent, 
of  those  more  nearly  related  in  type  and  capacity. 

2.  That  the  education  and  training  of  the  superior  grades  shall  be  all 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  power  of  self-help,  and  the  return  of 
the  child  in  five  or  ten  years  to  their  families  and  society.  These  cases 
constituting  a  superior  and  teachable  grade. 

3.  That  the  industrial  training. should  be  directed  towards  the  presump- 
tive place  the  child  is  to  occupy  when  discharged  from  the  institution,  so 
that  the  general  line  of  procedure  in  any  particular  institution  must  be 
governed  somewhat  by  the  community  from  whence  the  children  come 
most  largely,  whether  agricultural,  or  artisan,  or  mining,  etc.  Everywhere 
domestic  haudicrafl  may  be  advantageously  taught  to  the  individual 
children,  irrespective  of  sex  and  station. 
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4.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  any  given 
community  will,  by  reason  of  orphanage,  desertion,  dependence,  or  inca- 
pacity, become  candidates  for  life-homos,  and  will  necessaiily  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  Association,  and  of  the  institutions  represented  in  it. 

5.  That  there  is  a  large  number  of  cases  recognizably  so  idiotic,  or  so 
deformed  by  paralysis,  or  so  ruined  by  epilepsy,  as  to  be  insusceptible  of 
either  educational  or  industrial  training  in  their  accepted  meanings.  That 
the  condition  of  these  can  be  bettered,  indeed,  greatly  improved,  by  en- 
lightened and  patient  habit-training,  amusements,  and  exercise,  aided  by 
appropriate  medical  treatment. 

C. 

ORGANIZATION   OP   INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  "  The  most  efficient  form  of  supervision  for  an  institution  for  persons 
of  idiotic  or  feeble  minds  is  a  board  of  trustees,  or  managers,  of  high 
personal  character,  having  enlightened  views,  and  with  ample  time  to 
devote  to  frequent  visits  and  a  thorough  discharge  of  their  duties." 

2.  Under  the  control  of  a  board  of  managers,  or  trustees,  the  medical 
superintendent  should  be  the  chief  executive  officer,  appointed  for  merit, 
and  not  from  political  preference;  serving  during  good  behavior,  and 
sufficiently  compensated  that  he  may  be  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  institution.  He  should  have  the  entire  control  of  the 
medical,  moral,  educational,  and  dietetic  treatment  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
unrestricted  power  of  appointment  and  discharge  of  all  persons  employed. 

3.  Every  department  of  duty,  whether  official,  domestic,  farming,  or 
laboring,  should  be  made  tributary  to  the  prime  object  of  the  institution — 
the  elevation  and  instruction  of  the  inmates ;  so  that  to  make  the  work 
successful,  the  superintendent  should  be  aided  by  a  competent  corps  of 
educated  assistants  and  teachers,  and  trained  attendants  and  nurses,  all  of 
whom  must  be  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  benevolent  sympathy  and  unselfish- 
ness, united  with  characteristics  of  promptness,  earnestness,  and  obedience. 

4.  All  employes  should  receive  pay  according  to  the  value  and  duration 
of  their  services,  and  it  is  especially  important  that  the  institution  should 
be  so  fully  equipped  with  help  that  the  hours  of  duty  of  employes  can 
be  relieved  by  rest  and  change,  without  detriment  to  the  children  and 
patients  in  charge. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  prescribe  the  precise  mode  in  which  pro- 
vision for  these  classes  should  be  carried  out.  Something  will  depend 
upon  the  size  and  population  of  the  State, — something  upon  its  general 
policy  of  administering  such  affiiirs. 

But  we  recognize  at  once  that  a  great  number  of  these  defectives 
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may  be  educated  and  trained  into  habits  of  usefulness  and  decency,  and 
would  urge,  in  all  localities  prepared  for  it,  the  early  erection  of  insti- 
tutions for  these  individuals.  But  while  leaving  for  later  and  more  mature 
experience  the  care  and  protection  of  others  still  lower  in  the  range  of 
intellect,  and  still  more  enfeebled  by  disease,  we  assert  that  these  con- 
ditions must  eventually  come  under  more  enlightened  and  humane  direc- 
tion than  is  now  extended  to  them. 

The  following  suggestions  on  the  location  and  construction  of  institutions 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  classes 
are  meant  to  apply  more  specifically  to  what  may  be  termed  the  educable 
class,  to  be  cared  for  in  institutions,  in  contradistinction  to  the  custodial  or 
hospital  class,  to  be  grouped  in  infirmaries. 

D. 

ON   THE   LOCATION  AND   CONSTRUCTION  OF   INSTITUTIONS   FOR  THE 

IDIOTIC  AND   FEEBLE-MINDED   CLASSES. 

In  view  of  the  experience  at  present  possessed,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
graduate  the  number  and  forms  of  the  buildings  erected  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Central  buildings  for  the  school  and  industrial  departments,  in  the  rear 
of  which,  or  near  at  hand,  should  be  located  the  shops. 

A  separate  building,  not  too  remote,  for  the  nursery  department,  with 
such  special  arrangement  of*  dormitories,  day-rooms,  and  conveniences  as 
the  infirm  character  of  the  children  committed  to  it  may  require. 

Another  more  remote  building  for  the  hospital  department,  with  arrange- 
ments to  correspond  with  the  necessities  of  hospital  inmates  and  for  their 
proper  care  and  training. 

The  whole  constituting  a  general  asylum  or  institution  for  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  of  the  State  or  locality  in  which  it  is  situated,  located 
at  a  point  easily  accessible  to  a  city  or  town  of  considerable  size,  on  a  well- 
watered  and  productive  farm. 

Any  institution  of  this  kind,  whether  public  or  private,  should  be  in  the 
country,  about  one  mile  from  a  postal  town,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons. 

However  limited  in  capacity,  it  should  have  at  least  fifly  acres  of  good 
land,  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  more  in  proportion  to 
the  proposed  growth  or  the  special  location. 

An  abundance  of  pure  water  is  a  desideratum^  and  means  should  be 
provided  for  raising  to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest  parts  of  the 
building  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  fifty  gallons  per  inmate  per  diem. 

No  State  institution  should  be  built  without  the  plan  having  been  first 
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submitted  to  an  advisory  coudciI  of  three,  two  of  whom  shall  be  physicians 
who  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  arrangement  and 
management  of  such  institutions,  and  without  having  received  the  ^11 
approbation  of  such  council. 

The  appointments  of  the  institution  should  be  home-like  as  possible ; 
attractive  and  roomy,  without  extravagance.  The  general  dormitories 
should  be  arranged  to  accommodate  from  four  to  sixteen  or  twenty,  and 
there  should  be  a  few  separate  rooms  for  single  cases  requiring  special  care ; 
adjoining  the  larger  associated  dormitories  should  be  small  communicating 
chambers  for  those  concerned  in  their  surveiUance. 

Large  space  must  be  allowed  for  day-rooms,  in  each  of  which  not  over 
sixteen  or  twenty  should  collect.  The  school-rooms  should  be  of  similar 
size  and  limitation.  At  least  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  per  inmate 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  rooms  above  named ;  ample  clothes-rooms 
are  likewise  necessary  on  all  the  floors,  and  accessible  to  the  dormitories. 

Very  liberal  accommodations  of  lavatory  and  water-closets  are  imperative, 
for  the  reason  that  habit-training  in  personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  requirements  in  the  education  of  these  children.  A  large  calis- 
theneum,  or  drill-floor,  and  an  audience-room  that  shall  freely  accom- 
modate at  one  sitting  all  the  children  and  employes,  are  indispensable 
to  the  perfect  institution. 

The  first  story  should  be  completely  above-ground,  and  by  such  height 
of  ceiling  and  abundance  of  glass  and  doors  secure  that  cheerfulness  and 
purity  of  air  that  these  living-rooms  require  for  health  and  pleasantness. 

The  buildings  should  not  be  over  three  stories  in  height.  Basement 
stories,  of  low  ceilings  and  partly  under-ground  or  closely  embanked,  are 
highly  objectionable  places  for  day-rooms  for  feeble-minded  children. 

The  floor  should  be  very  carefully  laid  in  the  very  best  manner,  of  the 
best  material,  the  joints  filled,  and  the  whole  oiled  or  painted,  or  other- 
wise rendered  impervious  to  dirt  and  soil.  Those  of  bath-rooms,  water- 
closets,  etc.,  should  be  made  of  materials  that  will  not  absorb  moisture. 

The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  indestructible 
material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  of  easy  grade  and  rise,  and  convenient 
of  access  to  afford  ready  egress  in  case  of  accident  or  fire. 

The  most  modern  and  best  approved  methods  of  ventilation,  heating, 
draining,  sewerage,  etc.,  should  be  adopted. 

The  general  grounds  of  the  institution  should  be  hedged  or  fenced  to 
keep  off  improper  intrusion,  but  be  freely  used  by  the  inmates  for  walking, 
exercise,  and  work.  Large,  convenient  play-yards  should  be  provided  for 
the  various  classes,  and  asphalt  or  other  pavements  laid  in  those  appropriated 
to  the  lower  grades. 
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PREVENTION  OF   MENTAL  DISEASE. 

By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  of  Banre,  Maasachusette. 

Some  of  us  assembled  here  are  accustomed  to  the  appellations  of  Chris- 
tian  philanthropist,  friend  of  humanity,  and  like  titles,  as  indicative  of  our 
calling ;  bnt,  judged  according  to  the  standard  of  some  modern  scientists, 
ire  are  really  the  enemies  of  the  human  raoe,  because  we  minister  to  and 
labor  for  those  who  are  abortions  of  their  kind,  and  so  unworthy  to  live. 

Howeyer  unwilling  we  may  be  thus  to  change  our  designations,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  higher  civilization  or  true  Christianity,  by 
its  charities  and  loving  care,  does  aid  in  the  survival,  and  sometimes  (as 
it  never  ought)  in  the  propagation  of  the  unfittest,  Darwinianly  speaking. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  we  who  stand  as  priests  and  priestesses  of  this 
new  dispensation  are  doubly  bound,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  seek  out 
and  stay  the  causes  swelling  the  ever-increasing  ranks  of  the  imperfect 
and  unfit. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  that ''  Prevention  has  always  been 
subordinated  to  cure,  and  to  cure  of  the  most  imperfect  and  impossible 
description,  instead  of  being  adopted  as  itself  the  most  perfect  cure  of  all." 

Even  philanthropists  and  alienists  are  too  busily  employed  providing 
homes  for,  and  alleviating  the  condition  of,  the  present  generation  of  un- 
fortunates, to  consider  carefully  the  best  means  of  purifying  the  sources 
of  supply. 

Yet  this  duty  devolves  no  less  upon  them,  because  they  alone  can  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  to  their  keeping  has  been  entrusted  the 
meagre  data  of  facts  from  which  to  evolve  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  future. 

Ordinary  physicians  comprehend  so  illy  this  abnormal  state,  that  the 
medical  advice  usually  given  to  a  parent  afflicted  with  an  imperfect  child 
b,  '*  Wait  till  your  child  is  seven  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  he  will  outgrow 
all  these  troubles.  There  is  no  mental  lack,  his  faculties  are  all  perfect ; 
only  wait,  and  he  will  come  out  right  by  and  by.'' 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  unhappy  results  of  such  waiting  with  such 
expectations ;  but  where  the  educated  physician  thus  blunders,  we  cannot 
look  to  the  uneducated  masses  for  psychological  wisdom. 

As  an  outgrowth  from  my  own  experience  I  would  suggest  one  serious 
obstacle  that  must  be  removed  ere  the  subject  of  prevention  can  be  properly 
presented  to  the  ordinary  mind.     Persons  who  have  lived  and  thought 
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caa  scarcely  believe  the  Creator  designs  imperfection,  yet  the  other  day  a 
sensible  business  man  prefaced  his  errand  at  our  home  with  the  irreverent 
remark,  ^^  It  hna  pleased  God  to  afflict  me  with  an  idiotic  child." 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance  in  our  experience,  but  typical 
of  a  large  class  who  have  avowed  the  same  faith,  a  faith  which  permeates 
Christendom,  from  the  educated  theologian  to  the  most  ignorant  layman. 

This  blind  submission  to  Infinite  Force,  piously  designated  as  Christian 
resignation,  and  even  considered  meritorious  in  the  sufferers,  I  hold  to  be 
the  first  obstacle  we  should  seek  to  remove,  as  it  leads  professedly  Christian 
men  to  sit  passively  down  with  the  Turkish  fatalist,  or  say,  as  Job  did, 
"  Shall  a  man  strive  with  his  Maker?'*  instead  of  seeking  out  the  causes 
of  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  misfortune. 

This  spiritual  blindness  is  the  legitimate  result  of  physiological  ignorance 
and  narrow  comprehension  of  Biblical  truth  on  the  part  of  its  professed 
teachers,  who  have,  for  many  generations,  thus  indoctrinated  the  popular 
mind. 

The  minister  is  not  alone  to  be  blamed,  as  physicians  in  the  past  have 
aided  in  keeping  men  thus  blinded  by  dealing  out  mysterious  drugs  to 
cure  diseases,  instead  of  advocating  cleanliness,  nutritious  diet,  and  right 
living  to  prevent  them. 

So  long  as  men  believe  that  all  afflictions  touching  the  body  or  mind 
are  special  providences  miraculously  sent  to  them  for  their  spiritual  good, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  exert  themselves  for  their  prevention ;  but  let 
the  community  be  convinced  that  sickness,  insanity,  and  idiocy  are  too 
oflen  the  result  of  ignorance  or  sin,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  ask,  '^  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  from  material  death  ?"  A  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  with  all  reverence  do  I  say  it,  as  legitimately  prior  to  our  queries 
of  a  future  life. 

To  this  query  the  science  of  physiology  gives  wisest  answer,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  popular  ignorance  when  we  recollect  that  scarce  a 
generation  has  elapsed  since  the  outlines  of  this  study  were  first  given  as 
a  text-book  to  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and  a  much  shorter  period 
since  the  boon  was  granted  to  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  where  it  must  be 
disseminated  to  reach  the  masses. 

To-day  it  receives  far  less  attention  than  its  importance  demands. 
Parents,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  science  themselves,  despise  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  practical  English  text-book,  and  seek  for  their  children 
a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  sound  learned  because  incompre- 
hensible. So  the  boys  and  girls  dig  Greek  roots,  or  rattle  equations  of 
unknown  quantities,  but  fail  to  acquire  this  self-knowledge,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  themselves,  their  children,  and  the  whole  human  race. 
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It  may  not  be  so  with  others,  but  looking  back  over  the  life-way  I  have 
walked,  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the 
right  study  of  this  science.  As  individuals,  and  in  this  associated  body, 
should  we  not  everywhere  advocate  its  teachings  ? 

In  simple  form  it  should  be  one  of  the  earliest  studies.  Diagrams  and 
models  should  be  used  to  illustrate  the  human  mechanism,  with  the  relations 
of  the*  several  organs  to  each  other. 

As  the  student  advances  in  years  and  understanding,  more  extended 
treatises  should  spread  before  him  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  as  illustrated  in  the  human  system  by  the  direct 
penalty  which  follows  a  broken  physical  law. 

Physicians  are  sometimes  accused  of  looking  so  constantly  on  the  phases 
of  disease,  they  forget  the  characteristics  of  health ;  but  would  not  the 
ordinary  student  be  benefited  by  a  wise  mingling  of  well-known  patho- 
logical facts  with  psychological  truths,  to  the  end  disease  may  repel  and 
health  attract  ? 

Pari  passu  with  memorizing  the  names  of  cerebral  membranes  and  the 
position  of  paired  nerves,  should  be  shown  the  histological  effects  of  mental 
or  sensual  excess. 

Men  and  women,  aside  from  that  small  number  who  make  merchandise 
of  monstrosities  and  infirmities,  are  not  so  stupid  but  that  they  would 
prefer  children  with  robust  bodies,  keen  intellects,  and  pure  souls,  in  place 
of  witless  unfortunates  with  crippled  bodies  and  dwarfed  souls,  destined 
to  become  sensualists  and  criminals.  But  the  clear  light  of  physiology 
and  the  record  of  human  experience  (some  of  whose  failures  we  must 
chronicle)  is  needed  to  show  them  the  potency  of  their  own  actions  in  the 
matter. 

Risking  the  appellation  of  materialist,  I  deem  the  first  need  of  men  and 
women  of  this  generation  to  be,  not  higher  education,  nor  the  higher 
spiritual  life,'  even,  but  healthy  bodies,  strong  and  active  muscles,  blood 
free  from  poisonous  humors,  brains  with  no  vicious  heredities,  bodies  fit 
to  receive  the  apostolic  title,  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Upon  no  other  foundation  than  such  physical  one  can  the  mental  and 
spiritual  life  grow  up  to  its  highest  capacity.  For  as  all  conclusions  de- 
duced from  imperfect  data  are  themselves  imperfect,  so  must  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  be  warped,  dwarfed,  or  distorted,  in  accord  with  the 
morbid  physical  medium  through  which  it  acts. 

As  we  read  the  history  of  the  race  we  find  abundant  examples  of  class 
culture  in  one-sided  forms,  but  nowhere  in  its  entirety ;  oflentimes  the 
physical  nature  has  been  despised,  overworked,  or  treated  with  sublime 
indifference. 
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The  early  Greek  recognized  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  and  laid  a 
good  foundation  sesthetically,  but  without  the  light  of  Christianity  the 
spiritual  nature  failed  to  expand. 

Later  nations  have  sought  in  different  times  and  places  to  construct  a 
soul  or  mind  wholly  ignoring  the  need  of  a  body. 

Said  Catharine  Beecher  to  me,  alluding  to  her  early  educational  labors, 
"  With  my  inherited  physical  constitution,  had  I  known  in  my  youth  what 
I  do  now  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  I  might  have  lived  ac- 
tively to  a  hundred  years,  but  ten  years  of  ignorant  overwork  as  a  teacher 
have  impaired  and  shortened  all  subsequent  efforts.'' 

Multitudes  have  thought  to  save  themselves  from  future  penalties  and 
glorify  their  Creator  by  cultivating  the  spiritual  nature  only,  and  teaching 
men  so,  openly  advocating  the  suicide  of  the  body  by  overwork  whenever, 
in  their  opinion,  the  interests  of  religion  or  humanity  required  the  sacrifice. 

But  this  class  forget  that  the  body,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
is  equally  with  the  soul  the  workmanship  of  Gt)d,  and  He  has  never  given 
them  the  liberty  to  abuse  it. 

On  the  contrary,  He  has  so  hedged  it  about  with  laws,  that  if  they 
neglect  its  claims  the  penalty  shall  rest  upon  them  and  their  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

The  materialism  of  to-day  is  a  natural  reaction  from  this  mistaken 
spiritualistic  theory. 

When  men  recognize  in  their  culture  the  inseparable  trinity  of  the 
human  as  well  as  the  divine  nature,  and  learn  to  care  for  their  bodies 
wisely  as  for  their  minds,  and  religiously  as  for  their  souls,  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  supplanted  by  the  lecture-room  of  the 
medical  scientist,  and  prevention  of  disease  rather  than  cure  be  the  theme 
of  his  eloquence. 
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THE    CLASSIFICATIONS   OF   IDIOCY. 

By  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

I  use  the  plural  term  classifications  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
idiocy,  like  any  other  general  term,  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  classifica- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  reason  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
several  modes  of  classification  that  have  been  suggested  by  others,  before 
suggesting  some  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  new  one  to 
meet  certain  needs  that  we  all  must  feel. 

Idiocy,  or  amentia  of  the  older  writers,  may  first  be  distinguished  from 
dementia.  The  former  applies  to  a  default  of  mental  faculties  that  ib 
congenital,  or  manifests  itself  at  an  early  age.  The  latter  is  an  impairment 
or  total  loss  of  mental  powers  that  have  been  once  possessed.  This  occurs 
at  a  later  period  of  life,  and  is  always  the  result  of  diseased  action  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  essential  feature  of  both  conditions  is  the  absence  or  imperfection 
of  normal  mental  faculties,  without  reference  to  the  physical  defect  or 
defiiult,  or  the  pathological  condition  underlying  or  associated  with  them. 

The  difference  or  distinction  between  the  two  conditions  is  not  one  of 
age  alone,  but  in  other  respects  is  a  manifest  one  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  and  compare  the  two  classes.  The  difference  in 
manifestation  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  want  of  in- 
telligence occurs  in  individuals  who  are  undeveloped  in  every  way,  having 
only  the  germs  of  human  faculties.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
susceptibility to  development  through  agencies  operating  from  without. 
There  is  an  absence  of  normal  instincts  and  intuitions  going  out  for  natural 
aliment  and  exercise,  and  the  natural  avenues  of  growth-stimulating  in- 
fluences from  without  are  closed.  In  the  other  case,  to  one  in  possession 
of  all  the  human  faculties  there  comes  a  change,  gradually  or  suddenly, 
that  weakens  or  destroys  them, — ^loosens  the  hold  upon  mental  acquisitions, 
and  undermines  that  mental  constitution  which  has  been  built  up  upon 
the  combined  elements  of  observation,  reason,  mental  discipline,  and  habit. 

A  single  illustration  from  the  range  of  physical  education  will  explain 
my  meaning.  A  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  of  desire  and  volition,  is 
necessaiy  for  an  idiot  child  to  learn  to  walk,  where  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion are  perfect.     But  a  much  less  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  downward 
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progress  of  dementia  may  leave  the  demented  person  capable  of  walking 
properly ;  for  in  the  latter  case  a  habit  of  the  system  and  a  facility  of 
co-ordination  of  the  locomotive  organs  make  a  moderate  expenditure  of 
mental  impulse  suffice  for  that  particular  work.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  simple  attainments,  physical  or  mental. 

Having  made  this  prime  distinction  between  dementia  and  idiocy,  and 
remanded  the  former  term  to  its  proper  place,  namely,  as  a  stage  of  insanity, 
and  usually  succeeding  to  certain  other  forms  of  that  disease,  as  mania  and 
melancholia,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  distinctions  or  classes  in 
the  case  of  idiocy. 

And,  first,  of  the  popular  idea  and  classification  of  idiots.  This  we,  as 
medical  officers  of  institutions  for  the  care  and  trsdning  of  idiots,  have 
various  means  of  learning  that  I  need  not  stop  to  specify.  The  people 
generally  understand  the  fact  that  the  range  of  idiocy  is  a  wide  one. 
Thus,  at  one  end  of  the  scale  is  seen  almost  the  entire  absence  of  manifes- 
tations of  sensibility,  of  intelligence  and  will.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
series  are  to  be  found  cases  where,  to  a  casual  observation,  the  question 
may  arise  whether  any  default  in  these  particulars  exists  at  all. 

A  similar  observation  might  be  made  of  the  cases  of  dementia. 

The  term  idiot,  then,  however  originally  used,  has  acquired  a  popular 
meaning.  From  my  experience,  I  may  say  that  it  is  thus  used  in  a  generic 
sense,  covering  the  whole  range  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
used  in  a  specific  sense,  and  is  then  applied  to  the  lower  grades  of  idiocy, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  formation  of  our  ideas  the  type  of  any  genus  is 
usually  made  up  of  its  most  marked  characteristics.  There  is  a  mental 
image  formed  of  an  individual  thoroughly  stamped  with  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  class.  Applying  this  to  the  class  before  us,  it  is  often  said 
of  an  individual  that  he  is,  or  is  not,  a  complete  idiot. 

To  those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  the  term  is  commonly  applied  of 
imbecile,  or  weak-minded.  In  this  country  and  Great  Britain  these  two 
classes  are  recognized  in  this  way.  To  the  latter,  also,  are  frequently 
applied  the  terms  simple,  foolish,  innocent,  etc. 

Of  course,  in  the  popular  mind,  the  line  between  these  two  classes  is 
not  well  defined ;  but  that  is  unavoidable,  from  the  insensible  gradation 
in  the  mental  features  of  the  individuals  composing  the  whole  category. 
This  does  not  vitiate  the  merit  of  the  classification.  It  meets  the  purpose 
of  the  popular  need.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  there  are  degrees  of 
idiocy;  and  contenting  themselves  with  making  two  classes  depending 
upon  that  distinction,  people  generally  use  the  above-named  terms  to 
express  their  recognition  of  the  fact. 

In  Dr.  Bay's  work  upon  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  this 
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popular  classification  is  accepted,  but  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  it  a 
scientific  statement  and  bring  it  in  accord  with  the  current  notions  of 
meDtal  philosophy.     (I  refer  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work.) 

He  also  quotes  Hofi'bauer,  a  German  writer,  who  refines  this  classifica- 
tion, not  only  by  his  mode  of  discriminating  between  idiocy  and  imbecility, 
but  by  establishing  several  sub-classes  in  each. 

Esquirol,  however,  contents  himself  with  the  two  classes  of  imbeciles 
and  idiots,  and  describes,  with  characteristic  felicity,  the  peculiar  features 
of  each.  He  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  class  may  be  divided 
into  congenital  and  post-natal.  This  may  or  may  not  influence  the  mental 
condition  of  the  idiot  or  imbecile ;  may  or  may  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
prognosis  as  to  future  development.  From  an  impression  rather  than 
from  any  absolute  statistics,  I  should  say  usually  not. 

Other  well-known  writers  recognize  the  same  general  distinctions,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  a  natural  basis  for  such  classifica- 
tion in  the  phenomena  of  idiocy.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  classification  is 
strictly  a  psychological  one,  and  so  far  imperfect,  because  it  takes  cogni- 
zance of  only — what  may  be  called — the  external  features  of  idiocy. 

I  may  now  refer  to  an  attempt  at  classification  in  another  direction.  It 
is  found  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  published  in  Paris  in  1846, 
on  "  The  Moral  Treatment,  Hygiene,  and  Education  of  Idiots."  He  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  approached  it  from 
a  new  point  of  departure.  Prior  observations  had  been  made,  chiefly  upon 
adult  idiots,  mingled  with  the  mass  of  insane  and  demented  in  the  publio 
asylums.  They  were  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  undeveloped  or  imper- 
fectly developed  human  beings.  Their  condition  was  to  be  studied,  not 
only  independently,  but  in  relation  to  others  of  their  own  age  endowed 
with  normal  faculties.  The  new  question  was.  Can  such  beings  be  devel- 
oped by  any  means  of  training  and  education  ? 

Incidental  to  this  was  a  desire  for  another  classification  that  should  have 
a  relation  to  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  training  and  education. 

S^uin,  then,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  classification  in  the  assumption 
that  the  mental  and  moral  features  of  idiocy  were  dependent  upon  condi- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  He  therefore  proposed  a  classification  based 
upon  the  seat  or  location  of  these  underlying  physical  conditions  or  states. 
The  remote  cause  or  source  might  be  physiological  or  pathological ;  the 
immediate  cause  was  in  abnormal  conditions,  either  of  the  central  nervous 
masses  or  in  the  nervous  apparatus  radiating  from  these  centres,  and 
which  connect  them  with  the  individual's  environments. 

Hoffbauer  had  discriminated  between  intensity  and  extensity,  meaning 
thereby,  as  the  first  term,  "  the  power  of  the  mind  to  examine  the  data 
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presented  to  it  by  the  senses  and  therefrom  to  deduce  correct  judgments;" 
and  for  the  second,  'Hhe  mind  perceives  and  embraces  these  data  and 
suffers  none  to  escape."  One  of  these,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  reflective^ 
the  other  the  perceptive  power. 

Dr.  Seguin  proposed  to  inquire  and  classify  upon  the  underlying  facts, 
namely,  whether  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that  constitutes  the 
mode  of  communication  between  the  world  of  relation  and  the  individual 
was  affected ;  or  that  deeper  or  more  central  portion,  whose  function  it  is  to 
receive,  to  feel,  to  consider,  and  to  act  upon  the  stimuli,  the  perceptions 
communicated  irom  without. 

Hence  he  speaks  of  the  essential  forms  of  idiocy : 

1st.  The  chronic  affection  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  central  nervous 
masses,  which  is  characterized  as  profound  idiocy. 

2d.  A  partial  or  total  affection  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  ramifies 
through  the  tissues  and  presides  over  the  life  of  relation,  the  result  of 
which  is  superficial  idiocy. 

He  also  wisely  discriminates  upon  another  point.  He  describes,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  backward  children,"  a  class  of  cases  where  there  is  a  retarded 
mental  development  in  childhood,  which  may  bo  said,  briefly,  to  result 
from  a  mere  functional  torpidity  of  the  nervous  system. 

Having  thus  laid  down  these  essential  divisions  of  idiocy,  he  then  refers 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  forms  of  idiocy  may  be  accompanied  by  various 
maladies,  which  may  in  their  occurrence  be  precursory,  coincident,  or  con- 
secutive. He  speaks  of  all  such  as  accessory,  but  expresses  the  hope  that 
others,  with  an  accumulation  of  experience,  may  in  time  work  out  the 
problem  of  the  relation  or  relations,  if  any  exist,  between  these  accessory 
maladies  and  the  infirmity  itself  He  further  adds,  that  it  would  not  only 
be  desirable  to  know  such  relations,  but  also  quite  important  to  class  these 
correlated  affections  in  the  order  of  their  importance  relatively  to  the  idiocy 
itself.  "  Idiocy  and  imbecility  can  be,  let  us  always  bear  in  mind,  simul- 
taneous with  various  particular  states,  like  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  epilepsy, 
etc.,  all  special  affections  which  the  medical  man  should  be  able  to  diag- 
nosticate by  their  symptoms,  evidently  distinct  from  the  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system  proper  to  idiocy.  These  complications  aggravate  the 
primitive  infirmity,  without  doubt,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  confound 
them  with  it.'* 

With  as  large  an  experience  in  the  observation  of  idiots  as  perhaps  any 
of  my  professional  brethren,  I  am  even  now  disposed  to  leave  the  subject 
of  classification  on  this  physiological  basis  where  Br.  Seguin  left  it  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  I  recognize,  as  he  has  recognized,  two  forms  of 
physical  degeneracy,  one  symptom  of  each  of  which  is  a  greater  or  less 
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degree  of  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties.  I  refer  to  cretinism  as  it 
occurs,  endemically  as  a  rule,  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts in  this  ooantrj ;  and  also  to  that  modified  form  of  cretinism  quite 
common  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  called  the 
Mongolian,  or  Kalmnc,  type  of  idiocy.  Under  this  latter  class  five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  admitted  into  American  asylums  would  fall,  I  should 
judge.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  proportion  would  be  still  larger  but 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  them  die  before  the  customary  age  of  admission 
in  our  institutions ;  and  the  attention  of  physicians  has  not  yet  been  called 
to  their  peculiarities. 

Except  in  the  oblique  direction  of  their  eye,  I  find  little  constant  resem- 
blance to  the  Mongolian  race  in  these  degenerate  beings,  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  Albinos  to  any  other  race.  The  form  of  their  skulls 
is  rather  incidental  than  racial.  The  hair  and  complexion,  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  the  clumsy  bodies  and  the  shortness  of  the  extremities, 
their  respiration  and  temperature,  the  feeble  vitality  and  the  diseases  they 
are  subject  to,  all  give  evidence  of  their  d^eneracy.  I  have  known  but 
few  who  survived  to  adult  life. 

A  recent  writer,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  has  lately  offered  a 
dassification  based  upon  pathology,  which  should  receive  our  attention.  I 
refer  to  the  classification  of  Dr.  Ireland,  first  presented  in  a  medical  jour- 
nal, and  since  elaborated  and  illustrated  in  his  work  on  idiocy. 

He  introduces  the  subject  by  saying  that,  <' coming  to  the  study  oi 
idiocy  afW  having  gained  some  experience  in  medicine,  I  have  from  the 
banning  viewed  it  &om  the  stand-point  of  pathology,  and  my  idea  of 
idiocy  is  compounded  of  the  following  classes,  which  are  generalized  from 
individual  existing  idiots,  who  resemble  one  another  by  having  the  same  or 
similar  diseases,  as  they  resemble  the  type  of  idiocy  by  having  mental 
deficiency  along  with  a  corporeal  disease. 

^*  1 .  Gknetous  Idiocy. 

"  2.  Microcephalic  Idiocy. 

"  3.  Edampsic  Idiocy. 

"  4.  Epileptic  Idiocy. 
5.  Hydrocephalic  Idiocy. 

"  6.  Paralytic  Idiocy. 

7.  Crednism. 

8.  Traumatic  Idiocy. 

9.  Inflammatory  Idiocy. 

"  10.  Idiocy  by  Deprivation." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  essential  fact  of  idiocy  is  the  men- 
tal deficiency.     That  the  point  of  interest  for  us  is  the  degree  to  which 
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this  condition  can  be  obviated.  Furthermore^  it  is  dependent  upon  physi- 
cal conditions,  whether  physiological  or  pathological,  that  are  chronic  or 
organic, — slowly  produced  structural  changes,  when  pathological, — and  so, 
as  a  rule,  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  means.  The  sphere  of  these, 
when  used  in  the  treatment,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  ameliorating 
the  accessory  maladies. 

The  actual  work  of  obviating  the  condition  of  idiocy  is  an  educational 
one,  using  the  term  in  a  broad  sense ;  and  if  any  favorable  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  abnormal  organic  states,  it  will  ordinarily  be  through  the  reflex 
action  of  properly  adjusted  mental  exercises. 

I  have  thus  gone  over  hastily  some  of  the  forms  of  classification  that 
have  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  idiocy.  Without  venturing  to  propose 
another  I  open  the  inquiry  for  your  consideration,  whether  there  is  not 
room  for  a  supplementary  one. 

Taking  my  experience  as  a  guide,  I  should  say  that  we  all  have  some 
practical  tests  that  we  use  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  determining  the 
relative  degree  of  idiocy  of  any  case  brought  to  our  notice,  or  when  con- 
fronted with  a  new  pupil.  We  have  some  basis  for  the  decision  we  make 
as  to  the  location  of  the  new-comer  in  our  scale  of  exercises  in  training 
and  education ;  some  reasons  for  the  opinions  we  express  to  the  friends  of 
such  pupil  of  the  probable  result  of  our  system  of  management  and  train- 
ing in  each  individual  case.  Incidentally,  we  notice  the  associated  path- 
ological conditions  or  complications,  less  from  their  supposed  relation  as 
causes  of  the  idiocy,  but  as  interfering,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  our 
efforts  at  instruction  or  training.  The  manifestations  upon  which  we  base 
our  prognosis  are  more  subtile  than  the  accompanying  conditions  of  micro- 
cephalus  or  paralysis,  or  others  that  form  the  basis  of  any  pathological 
classification. 

Can  we  not,  then,  by  thought  and  consultation,  give  some  practical 
order  and  distinctness  to  these  data  and  indications,  as  a  foundation  for 
a  tolerably  clear  and  correct  prognosis  ? 

Finally,  do  we  not  need  some  effective  form  of  description  of  our  cases ; 
some  generally  recognized  tests  of  physical  and  mental  condition  that  will 
show,  in  the  first  place,  the  starting-point  in  the  pupil's  career,  to  which 
reference  can  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  test  their  absolute  or  relative 
progress?  Do  we  not  need  some  mile-posts  along  in  the  educational  path 
to  the  same  end  ?  This  would  be,  in  one  sense,  a  form  of  classification, 
namely,  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  pupils. 

Such  a  classification  will  not  necessarily  be  an  arbitrary  one.  There  can 
be  established,  with  the  experience  already  accumulated  upon  the  subject, 
a  scheme  of  the  general  order  of  development  of  the  mental  faculties  even 
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in  the  case  of  idiots.  ComprehensioD  of  language  must  preoede  the  use 
of  laugaage.  Certain  sounds  will  precede  others  in  articulation.  Simple 
sentences  will  be  used  before  compound  sentences.  Certain  perceptions 
will  lead  to  others.  The  will  first  acquires  control  over  the  muscular 
system,  etc. 

With  such  a  scheme  before  us  we  should  be  able  not  only  to  define  the 
position  of  our  pupils,  mentally,  at  the  very  start,  but  also  to  keep  track 
of  their  progress  in  the  intellectual  way.     Thus  could  we  not  only  satisfy 
ourselyes,  but  also  record,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  result  of  our  labors. 
I  commend,  then,  to  your  attention  the  hitherto  undefined  and  unre- 
corded signs  and  features  of  mental  and  moral  condition,  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  dififerent  shades  and  grades  of  idiocy.     I  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  question  of  methods  of  description  and  registration,  that  at  our 
Dext  or  some  iliture  meeting  we  may  be  able  to  agree  upon  some  form  of 
classification  that  shall  meet  the  need  I  haye  spoken  of. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  SESSION, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,   1878. 

Minuiei. 

The  third  session  of  "  The  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American 
Institntions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons"  was  held  at  the  New 
York  State  Idiot  Asylum,  Syracuse,  New  York,  June  8th,  9th,  10th, 
and  11  tb,  1878. 

Saturday,  June  Sthy  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 

Da.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Eerlin,  Secretary. 

The  following  institutions  were  represented : 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile  Youth,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Qt.  A.  DoREN,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  Dr. 
H.  M.  Knight,  Lakeville,  Connecticut;  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Syracuse,  New  York ;  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  Lincoln,  Illinois ;  Private  Institu- 
tion for  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Brown,  Barre,  Massachusetts;  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  Media,  Pennsylvania ;  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton,  Orillia,  Ontario. 

After  a  few  matters  of  preliminary  business.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  read 
an  article  on  "The  Eelation  of  Speech  to  Idiocy.*'  The  reading  was 
followed  by  a  protracted  discussion  and  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Institution  to  illustrate  the  points  of  the  essay. 

Adjourned  till  9  a.m.  Monday. 

Monday y  June  IQth,  1878. 
The  Association  met  at  9  a.m. 

After  an  hour's  entertainment  of  music,  gymnastic  and  other  exercises, 
given  by  the  children  and  ladies  of  the  Institution,  the  Association  con- 
vened at  10  A.M. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Superintendent  of  the  Clapton  Asylum,  England,  on  "  The  Temporary 
Lews  of  Speech  following  Epileptic  Fits.'* 
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Od  motion  of  Dr.  Doren, 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  honorary  members.  The 
following  names  were  presented  and  accepted : 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Delasiauve,  SalpStri^re. 
Mme.  Nicoll,  '* 

Dr.  Bournville,        " 
Dr.  Deleporte,  Bio^tre. 

President  Wilbur  also  stated  he  had  letters  regretting  their  absence 
from  Dr.  Hoyt  and  Dr.  Litchworth,  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Dr.  Kerlin  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  B.  A.,  M.D.,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  at  Lancaster,  England,  on 
"  Intemperance  as  a  Cause  of  Idiocy.'* 

After  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  paper,  in  which  there  was 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  reliability  of  its  conclusions. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  a  recess  was  taken  to  visit  the  schools  in 
session. 

After  the  recess,  Dr.  E.  Seguin  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Recent  Prog- 
ress in  the  Training  of  Idiots,' '  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Publishing  Committee. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Barre,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Offspring  of  First 
Cousins,"  which  paper  followed  the  usual  course. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sequin,  seconded  by  Dr.  Brown, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  report  at  our  annual 
sessions  statistics  on  '^  Causation  of  Idiocy,"  as  presented  in  the  admission 
to  the  Institutions  for  the  previous  year. 

Recess  until  3  P.M. 

After  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kerlin  on  the  "  Proportion  of  the 
Sexes  in  Idiocy,"  the  rest  of  the  session  and  that  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  verbal  reports  of  the  Superintendents  on  the  work  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  various  States. 

Tuesday,  June  llth,  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  9.30  a.m. 

President  Wilbur  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  a  committee 
on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  following  year : 

Dr.  Geo.  Brown. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur. 
Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  by  Dr.  Kerlin  and  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin, 

The  assessment  for  the  year  was  laid  at  five  dollars. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Doren, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report,  at  the  next 
annoal  session,  a  system  of  descriptiye  blanks  and  institution  records  for  a 
uniform  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into,  and  record  of,  the  phenomena  and 
causes  of  idiocy. 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  submit 
within  six  months  a  sample  draft  of  his  method  of  inquiry,  with  any  sug- 
gestions, to  the  committee. 

President  Wilbur  appointed  Drs.  Doren,  Kerlin,  and  C.  T.  Wilbur 
to  act  as  such  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin, 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  and  Dr.  Seouin  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
educational  convention,  meeting  at  Washington,  also  Dr.  Seguin  delegate 
to  the  International  Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam,  in  1879. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  reported 
as  follows : 

President. — Dr.  G.  A.  Doren,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Vice-President — Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  Media,  Pennsylvania. 

r  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur. 
Executive  Committee, — J  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

(  Dr.  G.  a.  Doren. 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  Dr.  Kniqht  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  cordially  invited  the  Association,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trustees  of  his  institution,  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Lin- 
coln, Dlinois,  which  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  time  of  meeting  was 
fixed  for  the  last  Tuesday  in  May,  1879. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin, 

Resolved,  That  the  title  of  each  paper,  to  be  read  before  the  Association 
at  its  next  meeting,  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  at  least  three  months  in 
advance  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kniqht, 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  at  its  annual  meetings  set  apart  a  certain 
time  for  the  making  of  clinical  reports. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr,  Beaton,  and  unani« 
moosly  adopted : 
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Retohedj  That  in  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  we  recognize 
a  means  of  personal  improvement  and  fraternal  good  that  will  help  us  in 
the  advancement  of  our  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Dr.  and  Mas.  Wilbur,  and  to  the  ladies 
of  this  Institution,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  we  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  ample  provision  they  have  made  for  our  comfort. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  re- 
porters and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  various  newspapers  for  their  faithful 
reports  of  the  proceedings. 

On  motion,  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  May  27th,  1879. 

FOURTH   ANNUAL  SESSION. 

LINCOLN,   ILLINOIS,  1879. 

Minutes. 

The  fourth  annual  session  convened  at  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  Illinois,  on  Tuesday,  May  27th,  at  3.40  p.m. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  of  Connecticut,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Kerlin,  of  Media,  Secretary. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  third  session  were  read  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Kerlin  and  C.  T.  Wilbur  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  the  order  of  business. 

Letters  of  acceptance  from  the  following  persons,  constituted  honorary 
members  at  the  last  session,  were  announced : 

Dr.  Delasiauye,  m^decin  en  chef  de  la  Salp^tri^re. 

Dr.  Deleporte,  Pr(^'fecture  du  Dt^partement  de  la  Seine,  Colonie  de 
Vaucluse,  France. 

Madame  Leontine  Nicoll,  Hospice  de  la  Yieillesse  (femmes),  Salp^- 
tri^re,  Paris. 

At  this  point  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  President,  Dr.  G.  A. 
DoR]^N,  announcing  his  inability  to  be  present. 

Adjourned  to  meet  9  a.m.,  Wednesday. 

Note. — At  7.30  p.m.,  the  Association  met  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
the  Asylum,  where  142  children  of  the  Institution  were  conducted  by 
their  teachers  in  various  calisthenic  exercises,  dancing,  etc.  They  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  thorough  training,  reflecting  much  credit  on 
their  excellent  officers  and  teachers,  and  on  their  own  susceptibility  to  good 
influences. 
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Wednesdayy  May  2S(hy  1879. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  9.30  a.m. 

On  motioD,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  active  members : 

Dr.  J.  T.  Tarbell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Philip  Gillette,  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Notes,  Minnesota  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind. 

The  report  of  Committee  on  Order  of  Business  was  read  and  accepted. 

Letters  from  the  following  gentlemen  were  read : 

Dr.  H.  p.  Atres,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Dr.  Ed.  Sequin,  of  New  York. 
Dr.  a.  H.  Beaton,  of  Orillia,  Ontario. 
Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  England. 

On  motion,  the  following,  offered  by  Dr.  Kerlin,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Archibald,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  standing  committee  on  Bibliography  be  appointed,  and 
that  said  committee  shall  report  annually,  in  alphabetic  form,  the  titles, 
authors,  and  places  of  publication  of  all  books,  and  monographs,  and  peri- 
odical or  magazine  articles  noted*  during  the  year,  which  relate  to  the  con- 
ditions and  treatment  of  Idiocy,'  Imbecility,  and  Child  Insanity,  and  that 
such  report  be  published  with  the  Transactions. 

Re9oIved,  That  members  of  the  Association  will  advise  the  committee, 
by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  of  such  publications,  so  that  a  complete 
bibliographical  index  of  our  specialty  shall  be  made  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  this  Association. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Knioht,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  read  a  paper  on  "  Hy- 
drocephalus Intemus,"  which  on  motion  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

Interesting  cases  were  reported  by  Drs.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Kerlin, 
Brown,  Notes,  and  Gillette,  all  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  even  where 
cerebral  disorder  and  disorganization  are  wonderfiilly  marked,  and  where 
the  probability  of  relief  seems  very  slight,  yet,  under  the  favorable  influ- 
ences and  treatment  of  a  hospital  home,  and  properly-applied  educational 
measures,  not  inconsiderable  results  of  physical  and  mental  improvement 
are  often  obtained. 

Recess  until  2.30  P.M. 

On  reassembling  at  2.30  p.m.,  Dr,  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Media,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  read  a  paper  on  "  Juvenile  Insanity,"  which,  after  a  full  discussion 
by  the  members,  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  apologized  for  not  having  prepared  his  paper  on 
'^  The  Protection  of  Public  Institutions  against  Accidental  Fires."  He 
verbally  explained  the  protective  measures  adopted  in  this  institution, 
and,  on  motion,  he  was  requested  to  make  a  report  on  this  topic  next 
year. 

Reports  on  Causation  of  Idiocy,  as  illustrated  by  cases  received  into 
the  institutions  during  the  year,  were  called  for.  The  members  were  gen- 
erally unprepared. 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  last  year,  clinical  reports  were  called  for. 
The  following  were  verbally  given : 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  presented  an  interesting  boy,  deaf  to  many  forms  of 
speech,  quick  to  respond  to  others,  and  nearly  dumb  of  speech.  The  re- 
sult of  training  has  been  to  increase  the  range  of  his  audition  very  greatly, 
but  there  has  been  no  significant  gain  in  speech.  He  draws  rapidly  and 
accurately,  and  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  narrated  the  case  of  an  imbecile  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  in  whom  were  manifested  many  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  court 
jester. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Knioht  reported  an  interesting  case  of  suicidal  attempt  on 
the  part  of  an  epileptic,  in  which  he  was  indirectly  successful ;  by  a 
thorough,  persistent  obstruction  to  his  own  breathing,  congestion  of  the 
lungs  was  induced,. and  death  followed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Adjourned  to  9.30  a.m.  to-morrow. 

Note. — This  evening  the  Association  was  entertained  in  the  chapel  by 
a  number  of  the  children,  in  some  very  tastefully  arranged  tableaux,  ac- 
companied by  musical  exercises  and  singing. 

Thursday,  May  29<A,  1879. 

The  Association  met  at  9.30  a.m. 

On  motion,  a  nominating  committee  was  chosen,  to  report  officers  for 
next  year,  to  whom  were  referred  the  invitations  of  Dr.  Knioht,  to  meet 
next  year  at  Lakeville,  Connecticut ;  of  Dr.  Brown,  for  Barre,  Massachu- 
setts ;  of  Dr.  Stewart,  for  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Under  the  order  of  business : 

Reports  from  superintendents  on  development  of  the  work  in  the  varioas 
States,  etc.,  received,  and  were  ordered  for  publication.     See  page  95. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  as  follows,  and  the  report  was 
adopted : 
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Frendent. — ^Dr.  H.  M.  Kniqht,  of  Connecticut. 

yicePrendent.—DR.  C.  T.  WiLBtiR,  of  Elinoii. 

Secretary  and  Trecuurer, — Da.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Committee, — Drs.  Eerlin,  Knight,  and  Brown. 

Place  of  meeting,  Barre,  Massachusetts.  Time  of  meeting,  second 
Wednesday  of  June,  1880. 

The  Vice-President  announced  as  the  Standing  Committee  on  Bibliog- 
raphy for  1879-80,  Drs.  H.  B.  Wilbur  and  Kerlin. 

Dr.  Kerlin  reported,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  Syra- 
cuse to  report  to  this  session,  a  system  of  descriptive  blanks  and  institute 
records :  he  exhibited  specimens  of  his  Personal,  Descriptive,  and  Physio- 
logical History  Blanks,  which  had  been  411ed  satisfactorily.  After  an  ez- 
aminadon  of  these  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  a  very  generally 
expressed  opinion  that  there  should  be  unity  in  our  methods  of  inquiry,  on 
motion  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  committee  was  continued,  and  re- 
quested to  report  specifically  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  which  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Archibald, 

Resolved.  That  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  be  laid  on  each  member 
of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brown, 

Resolvedy  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracuse  and  Lincoln  meetings 
(1878  and  1879)  be  published,  to  the  extent  of  as  many  copies  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stewart,  seconded  by  Dr.  Brown,  the  following 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  ten- 
dered to  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  and  his  most  excellent  wife,  for  their  hospitality, 
and  for  the  many  comforts  with  which  they  have  surrounded  us  during 
our  stay  with  them ;  also  to  the  teachen  and  others  of  this  institution  who 
have  added  so  much  to  our  enjoyment  through  their  exhibits  of  the  ex- 
cellent training  of  the  children  under  their  care. 

On  motion  J  adjourned  to  meet  at  Barre,  June,  1880. 

ISAAC  N.  KERLIN,  Secretary. 
May  2^th,  1879. 
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INTEMPERANCE  AS  A  CAUSE  OP  IDIOCY. 

By  0.  E.  Shuttleworth,  B.A.,  M.D.,  etc.,  Medical  Superintendent 

Eoyal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster,  England. 

Read  at  the  Syracuse  Meeting. 

The  relations  of  drink  to  insanity  have  of  late  occapied  a  somewhat  large 
share  both  of  popular  and  professional  attention.  Recent  parliamentary 
inquiries  in  connection  with  proposed  legislation  for  habitual  drunkards 
have  served  to  attract  to  the  subject  the  interest  of  the  intelligent  lay- 
public,  while  a  more  logical  mode  of  estimating  the  drink-etiology  of 
insanity  (the  suggestion  of  which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Bucknill)  has  engaged 
the  notice  of  professional  specialists.  Some  discriminating  statistics  which 
have  recently  appeared,  based  upon  the  experience  of  large  asylums,  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  increased  scientific  accuracy  in  determining  the  relative 
activity  of  intemperance  and  other  causes  in  the  evolution  of  mental  dis- 
ease ;  and  as  a  consequence  we  may  hope  for  leas  random  assertions  upon 
the  subject  than  those  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  total  abstinence  litera- 
ture. The  more  direct  results  of  excessive  drinking  as  affecting  the  mental 
soundness  of  the  individual  guilty  of  the  vice  have  naturally  called  for  the 
first  share  of  attention ;  but  there  are  certain  secondary  and  hereditarily- 
transmitted  consequences  which  are  no  less  worthy  of  careful  investigation. 
It  is  to  the  connection  between  intemperance  in  the  parent  and  idiocy  in 
the  offspring  that  I  desire  to-day  to  invite  your  notice. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  widely-spread  notion  that  idiocy  u  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  special  mode  in  which  the  sin  of  the  drunkard  is  visited 
upon  the  next  generation.  The  Hippocratic  observation,  '^  Et  patrum  in 
natos  abeunt  cum  semine  mores,"  is  held  by  many  to  be  of  immediate 
application,  and  the  distorted  lineaments  and  mental  imbecility  temporarily 
resulting  from  the  parental  debauch  are  supposed  to  be  permanently 
inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  offspring  engendered  under  such  conditions. 
I  am  very  far  from  denying  that  such  a  nemesis  sometimes  occurs,  but  I 
think  a  calm  examination  of  such  facts  as  are  available  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  subject  will  scarcely  justify  us  in  accepting  the  dictum  of  Jonssenel, 
"  La  plupart  des  idiots  sont  des  cnfants  procr6^s  dans  Tivresse  bacchique." 

An  opinion  of  similar  scope  finds,  however,  a  place  in  no  less  important 
a  document  than  the  "  Report  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  Parliamentary  Committee 
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on  Habitual  Drnnkards."  ReferriDg  to  the  fact  that  *<  drnnkenneBS  is 
the  prolific  parent  of  crime,  disease,  and  poTerty/'  it  goes  on  to  instanoo 
that  in  the  United  States  ''  nearly  one-half  of  the  idiots  are  stated  to  be 
the  offspring  of  intemperate  parents."  British  opinion  on  the  subject 
having  been  largely  influenced  by  statements  and  statistics  emanating  from 
American  sources,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  latter  a  little  in 
detail. 

The  paragraph  in  the  report  just  quoted  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  two- 
fold authority.  First,  there  is  the  ofl-cited  calculation  attributed  to  the 
late  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston  (U.  S.),  that  "  out  of  300  idioU,  145  had 
drunken  parents."  Secondly,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish, 
of  Philadelphia,  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  "  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  American  idiot  institutions,  nearly 
50  per  cent.,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  connected  with  such 
institutions,  were  cases  attributable  to  drunkenness." 

The  calculation  attributed  to  Dr.  Howe  would  appear  to  be,  in  fact, 
derived  from  an  article  in  the  thirty-fourth  number  of  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences"  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the 
report  on  idiocy  presented  in  1848  to  the  L^islature  of  his  State.  The 
figures  given  by  Dr.  Jarvis  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Dr.  Howe  him- 
self, who,  in  his  treatise  on  the  *^  Causes  of  Idiocy,"  asserts  that  out  of 
359  idiots,  the  condition  of  whose  progenitors  was  ascertained,  99  were  the 
children  of  drunkards.  Both  statements  are,  however,  doubtless  based 
upon  the  same  document,  the  oil-cited  ^^  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Idiocy,  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Condition  of  Idiots  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts."  The  statistics  tabulated  by  these  com- 
missioners are  so  much  relied  on  as  to  deserve  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination. 

The  Massachusetts  statistics  were  drawn  up  in  1848  by  a  commission 
of  three,  of  whom  the  leading  spirit  was  the  late  Dr.  Howe.     They  were 
based  upon  an  examination  of  574  cases  of  idiocy  selected  from  755  such 
cases  discovered  by  the  commissioners  to  exist  in  182  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, containing,  in   the  aggregate,  nearly  400,000  inhabitants.      Mr. 
Enos  Stevens — who,  I  have  been  informed,  was  a  phrenologist,  not  a 
physician — was  employed  in  the  enumeration,  at  their  own   homes,  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  cases,  with  their  attendant  conditions.     Tables 
showing  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  574  cases  were  published  by 
the  commission,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  reprint  (which  alone  is  now  avail- 
able for  general  reference)  we  find,  besides  summaries  of  results,  a  speci- 
men in  full  of  the  tabulation  of  45  of  the  cases.     With  regard  to  11  of 
these  it  is  stated  that  the  parents  were  of  intemperate  habits  j  but  it  is 
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significant  that  in  10  of  the  same  cases  they  were  also  described  as  "  not 
being  in  a  normal  state  of  health/'  and  in  every  one  of  these  10  cases  the 
ofiispring  are  described  as  scrofulous  as  well  as  idiotic.  Six  of  these  cases 
only  are  under  21  years  of  age;  the  other  5  are  adults,  the  oldest  being 
59,  with  reference  to  whose  parental  antecedents  reliable  evidence  would 
obviously  be  obtained  with  difficulty. 

The  Massachusetts  tables  unfortunately  do  not  give  us  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  hereditary  tendencies  to  disease,  marriages  of  consanguinity,  etc., 
which  might  tell  as  contributoxy  causes ;  but  in  the  Connecticut  tables, 
formed  on  a  similar  plan,  and  collected  by  State  Commissioners  in  1856, 
information  is  furnished  on  these  points.  Premising  that  the  latter  in- 
quiry embraced  in  all  531  cases,  and  that  out  of  235  cases,  in  which  infor- 
mation was  given  with  reference  to  the  habits  of  parents,  there  were  76  in 
which  intemperance  was  noted,  let  us  refer  to  the  table  of  causes  of  30 
cases,  printed  in  full  detail,  as  an  example  of  the  general  mode  of  tabula- 
tion. There  we  shall  find  that  out  of  the  30, 7  are  said  to  be  the  children 
of  intemperate  parents ;  but  (be  it  remarked)  in  2  of  these  cases  it  is  added 
that  the  parents  are  consumptive,  in  1  that  they  are  cousins,  in  2  they  are 
described  as  below  the  average  of  intelligence,  in  1  as  being  in  feeble  health, 
while  in  the  seventh  case  the  existence  of  idiotic  cousins  is  noted.  Surely 
there  is  here  exhibited  an  array  of  concurrent  causes  which  should  make 
us  chary  of  assigning  drink  as  the  chief  cause  of  idiocy  on  the  authority 
of  these  and  other  American  statistics  I 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  himself  formerly  the  superinten- 
dent of  an  idiot  institution,  but  now  of  an  asylum  for  inebriates,  would 
seem  to  rest  upon  impressions  derived  from  those  connected  with  Ameri- 
can institutions  for  the  training  of  idiots.  Having  myself  recently  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  all  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  States,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  failed  to  elicit  any  concurrency  of 
opinion  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  Parrish.  Indeed,  the  impression 
lefl  upon  my  mind,  afler  methodical  conference  on  the  subject  with  the 
respective  superintendents  of  these  institutions,  was  that  parental  drunk- 
enness was  regarded  generally  as  occupyifig  by  no  means  a  prominent 
place  in  the  causation  of  idiocy.  In  one"  institution  only,  that  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  were  we  told  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  in- 
mates were  children  of  intemperate  parents.  Wherever  in  the  institution 
reports  a  table  of  probable  causes  is  given,  the  percentage  ascribed  to  intem- 
perance is  extremely  small.  Thus  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Idiot  Asylum,  speaks  of  only  8  cases  resulting  from  abuse  of  drink  by  parents 
out  of  365  in  which  the  supposed  cause  of  the  idiocy  was  recorded. 

American  statistics  are,  however,  not  now  the  only  data  for  the  scien- 
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tific  estimation  of  the  sabject.  Daring  the  last  qnarter  of  the  century 
mneh  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  idiot  class,  and  particulars 
of  the  history  of  such  cases  have  been  obtained  and  noted.  Several  large 
institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  idiots  now  exist  in  Great  Britain. 
Speaking  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  institutions — 
I  mean  Earlswood — Dr.  Orabham^  the  superintendent,  says  that  in  6 
cases  only,  out  of  800  tabulated  by  him,  is  intemperance  assigned  as  the 
probable  cause,  and  in  2  of  these  there  was  also  hereditary  insanity.  Tliis 
is  a  sabject  on  which,  of  course,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
trustworthy  information ;  but  at  the  Boyal  Albert  Asylum,  which  during 
the  last  7  years  had  received  418  cases  of  idiocy,  a  persevering  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  parents  of  candidates  for  admission 
are  temperate  or  otherwise.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  in  the  schedule 
filled  up  in  each  case  by  the  medical  referee ;  and  collateral  information  is 
oi^en  obtained  through  the  medium  of  local  committees.  The  general  re- 
sult of  such  inquiries  is  entered  in  the  case-books,  and  from  a  scrutiny  of 
the  histories  of  200  male  and  100  female  congenital  idiots  the  following 
statistics  are  derived : 

Of  the  200  males,  9  had  intemperate  parents,  classed  thus  :  7,  intem- 
perate fathers  ;  1,  intemperate  mother;  and  1,  both  parents  intemperate. 

Of  the  100  females,  7  had  intemperate  parents :  in  2  of  these  cases 
the  mothers  were  intemperate,  and  in  5  the  fathers  were  intemperate. 

Of  the  300  patients,  16  had  intemperate  parents,  8  of  whom  are  described 
as  habitual  and  8  as  occasional  drunkards. 

Applying  to  the  examination  of  these  cases  a  method  akin  to  that  sug* 
gested  by  Dr.  Bucknill  for  the  estimation  of  the  drink-etiology  of  insanity, 
they  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes : 

Males.    Female*.    Total. 

Class  A. — Parental  intemperance  the  direct  or  only  ascer- 
tained cause 4  5  9 

Class  B.— -Parental  intemperance  oomplioated  bj  hereditary 

tendency  to  insanity  or  nervous  disease 2  0  2 

Class  C. — Parental  intemperance  complicated  by  adverse 
physical  circumstances  aiTeoting  parents  {e.g., 
ill  health,  phthisis,  and  consanguinity) 1  2  % 

Class  D. — Parental  intemperance  com  plicated  by  nd  verse 
mental  circumstances  {e,g.t  emotion  or  anxiety 
of  the  mother  while  pregnant,  etc.) 2  0  2 

Total 9  7  16 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  300  cases  are  congenital  cases,  or  cases  in  which 
idiocy  was  observed  as  an  early  consequence  of  fits  during  dentition,  the  pre- 
disposition to  which  may  often  be  considered  as  practically  congenital ;  cases 
resulting  from  falls  and  other  clearly  accidental  causes  being  excluded. 

Among  the  adverse  physical  causes  complicating  Class  C  are  included : 
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1.  Phthisis  of  the  mother. 

2.  Consanguinity  of  parents. 

3.  Debility  of  mother  and  premature  birth  of  child. 

Among  the  adverse  mental  causes  complicating  Class  D  are  noted : 

Anxiety  and  marked  emotional  states  of  the  mother  whilst  pregnant 
(the  drunken  parent  being  the  father). 

The  causes  tabulated  are  taken  from  the  case-books  in  direct  sequence, 
those  only  being  excluded  of  which  no  satisfactory  history  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  right  to  add  that  pa^iper  cases  are  not  included,  and  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  cases  are  non-epileptic.  These  circumstances 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  instituting  comparisons  with  other  statistics, 
as  no  doubt  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  common  factor  of  pauperism  and  of 
idiocy,  and  the  heritage  of  an  unstable  nervous  system  may  readily  give 
rise  to  epilepsy. 

I  have,  myself,  been  unable  to  recognize  any  distinctive  type  of  idiocy 
in  the  cases  attributed  to  *  drink.  Dr.  Lungdon  Down  exhibited  to  the 
Pathological  Society,  in  1869,  a  dwarfish  idiot  (of  the  class  since  described 
by  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  under  the  generic  term  of  "  Sporadic  Cretin"),  and 
referred  to  it  as  an  example  of  a  group  of  cases  in  which  arrested  de- 
velopment had  been  due  to  intoxication  of  one  or  both  parents  at  the  time 
of  the  procreative  act.  For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  that  as  yet  I  have 
met  in  the  north  of  England  with  but  one  well-marked  example  of  this 
type,  and  in  that  case  I  am  assured  of  the  temperate  habits  of  the  parents. 

Considering  the  intimate  and  prolonged  dependence  of  the  child  upon 
the  mother  during  gestation  and  nursing,  one  would  suppose  a  priori  that 
viatemal  rather  than  paternal  drunkenness  would  count  most  in  the  pro- 
duction of  idiocy.  Yet  in  the  cases  above'  tabulated  drunken  fatliers  are 
in  a  majority  of  13  to  4.  Possibly  the  mental  anxiety  entailed  by  a 
drunken  husband  upon  a  wife  during  the  impressionable  period  of  preg- 
nancy may  in  part  explain  the  discrepancy.  I  am  myself  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  emotional  conditions  of  the  pregnant  mother  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  production  of  idiocy.  In  this  connection,  and  bearing 
upon  our  general  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  a  case  from  Dr. 
Seguin's  classical  work  on  Idiocy :  "  Mrs.  D.,  a  very  refined  woman,  was 
no  sooner  pregnant  with  her  fourth  child  than  she  began  to  drink  one 
quart  of  brandy  a  day,  and  continued  to  do  so,  her  head  being  never 
affected  till  delivered  of  a  boy.  Though  she  and  her  husband  were  re? 
markably  swarthy,  her  child  was  pearly  white,  with  the  lightest  red  hair, 
and  idiotic.     She  never  touched  brandy  since." 

Whatever  the  direct  effect  of  drink  upon  the  foetus  in  utero,  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  each  nursiDg  as  a  child  is  likely  to  obtain  from  a  drunken 
mother  will  intensify  any  predisposition  to  mental  defect.  There  is  in  the 
Boyal  Albert  Asylum  a  well-featured  boy,  whose  mother,  herself  a  drinker, 
fed  him  in  babyhood  with  hcer  instead  of  milk  (such,  at  least,  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  </ep-mother)  I  The  baneful  practice  of  giving  infants  alco- 
holic drinks  seems  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In 
the  latter  country,  Dr.  Magnus  Huss  tells  us  that  babies  are  quieted  by 
giving  them  linen  soaked  in  whiskey  to  suck.  Such  practices  may  in  part 
account  for  the  extensive  prevalence  of  idiocy  and  juvenile  insanity  in 
Scandinavia,  as  described  by  Ludoig  Dahl. 

Id  conclusion,  there  are  two  questions  which  may  be  useful  in  enabling 
us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  which  I  have  thus  imperfectly  en- 
deavored to  elucidate :  First,  are  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
mediate progenitors  of  idiot  children  intemperate  people  ?  Secondly,  are 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  drunkards,  idiots  ?  In 
the  light  of  such  British  statistics  as  we  possess,  and  judging  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  a  lai^e  number  of  parents  afflicted  with  idiot  chil- 
dren, I  should  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  first  question. 
With  r^^rd  to  the  second  an  affirmative  answer  will,  I  think,  only  apply 
when  the  subject  is  considered  broadly.  Congenital  idiocy  is  probably 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  immediaie  legacy  of  the  drunkard  to  his  offspring. 
Doubtless,  however,  physical  and  mental  degeneracy  in  diverse  but  corre- 
lated forms  LB  the  entailed  inheritance  of  the  drunkard's  posterity,  scrofu- 
lous disease,  epilep^,  nervous  instability,  and  moral  obliquity  being  per- 
haps the  more  direct  bequests.  -It  needs,  however,  but  one  step  more, 
especially  if  the  conditions  continue  unfavorable,  to  arrive  at  idiocy,  and 
thus  sometimes  in  stern  literalness  is  visited  "  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 
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ON  TEMPORARY  LOSS  OF  SPEECH  FROM  SHOCK  AFTER 
A  SERIES  OP  SEVERE   EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

By  Fletcher  Beach,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.,  Medical  SuperiotendeDt  of  the 

Clapton  Asylum,  England. 

Bead  at  the  Syracuw  Meeting. 

Gentlemen, — I  ^ust  apologize  for  the  many  imperfections  of  this 
paper,  which  has  been  written  at  short  notice  and  in  the  midst  of  pressure 
of  work.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  ought  to  answer  the  appeal  of  your  Sec- 
retary by  sending  a  short  communication  to  the  Association,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  kindness  I  received  from  the  members  during  my  recent 
tour  in  America. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  enter  ftilly  into  the  many  theories  that 
have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  production  of  aphasia,  including 
under  this  term  all  forms  of  loss  of  speech,  and  I  limit  myself,  therefore, 
to  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  It  is  held  by  some  authors  in  this 
country  that  there  is  a  special  "  perceptive  centre"  in  relation  with  each 
sense,  and  that  these  ^'  perceptive  centres"  are  situated  in  convolutions  of 
the  brain  which  receive  radiating  fibres. '  Ferrier's  researches  have  located 
the  centres  for  vision,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  in  some  of  the  con- 
volutions into  which  these  fibres  have  been  traced,  more  particularly  fibres 
from  the  extra-ventricular  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered probable  that  the  formation  of  a  complete  idea  of  external  objects 
would  be  represented  structurally  by  the  convergence  of  commissural  fibres 
from  each  perceptive  centre  to  some  part  of  the  cortex  not  in  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  basal  ganglia. 

This  formation  of  a  complete  idea  is  of  course  not  present  in  the  infant, 
but  is  gradually  attained,  the  perceptive  centres  also  becoming  more  highly 
developed  as  the  child  grows  up.  A  part  of  the  intellectual  process  above 
mentioned  would  be  the  association  of  a  name  with  the  idea,  so  that  ideas 
may  be  expressed  in  language.  Assuming  the  above  hypothesis  to  be 
true,  if  a  breach  were  made  in  the  channel  of  communication  between  one 
of  the  perceptive  centres  and  the  "idea  centre"  or  "naming  centre," — say 
the  "  visual  perceptive  centre"  and  the  "  naming  centre," — the  patient 
could  not  name  the  simplest  object  at  sight,  or  read  a  word  of  his  own 
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vriting,  and  such  a  case  has  really  been  observed.  So  if  a  lesion  occurred 
between  the  "  auditory  perceptive  centre*'  and  the  "  naming  centre,'*  he 
woald  not  only  fail  to  understand  spoken  words,  but  fail  to  know  what  he 
was  saying.  A  case  of  this  kind  recently  occurred  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Broadbent.  The  patient's  speech  consisted  almost  entirely  of  an  inarticu- 
late jarf^n,  in  which,  however,  from  time  to  time  a  distinct  word  or  phrase 
would  be  heard,  such  as  "  if  you  please,"  "  thank  you."  He  would  also 
address  long  speeches  to  those  around  him,  evidently  making  some  urgent 
request,  and  he  frequently  ended  by  crying.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
thought  he  was  giving  expression  to  ideas  present  in  his  own  mind,  but 
he  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  his  language  was  inarticulate.  His 
want  of  comprehension  of  spoken  words  was  made  apparent  by  telling  him 
to  do  something.  When  told  to  give  his  hand  he  would  put  out  his 
tongue,  and  so  on.  On  post-mortem  examination  soflening  was  found  in- 
volving a  considerable  part  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  convex  surface  of 
the  lefl  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  interpretation  of  this  case  was  that 
the  symptoms  were  due  to  destruction  of  the  channel  from  the  *^  auditory 
perceptive  centre"  to  the  higher  centre  in  which  the  name  is  associated 
with  the  idea  which  it  symbolizes,  or  to  destruction  of  the  "  name  centre" 
itself.  If,  again,  a  lesion  were  to  occur  between  the  *'  naming  centre"  and 
the  "  centre  for  articulation," — which  is  generally  understood  to  be  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  since  in  that  region  are  the  nuclei  of  the  various  nerves 
supplying  the  parts  employed  in  articulation, — the  patient  would  be  unable 
to  make  use  of  words  for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  If  a  question 
were  addressed  to  him,  and  his  auditory  and  naming  centres  were  intact, 
he  might  be  able  to  name  mentally  his  ideas,  but  the  communication  be- 
tween his  naming  centre  and  the  centre  for  articulation  being  cut  off,  he 
would  be  unable  to  communicate  them  to  the  outside  world.  These  ideas 
have  been  suggested  to  my  mind  with  xeference  to  two  cases  that  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  this  Asylum.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  communi- 
cation between  the  auditory,  visual,  and  idea  centres  was  first  resumed, 
since  the  patient  showed  by  her  facial  expression  that  she  understood 
what  was  said.  The  communication  between  the  idea  and  naming  centres, 
or  between  the  naming  centre  and  the  centre  for  articulation,  was,  I  think, 
temporarily  injured,  and  perhaps  the  naming  centre  was  also.  The  centre 
for  articulation  certainly  was  weakened,  for,  although  the  lips  moved,  no 
sound  of  any  kind  took  place.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  lesion 
was  only  in  the  centre  for  articulation,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  from 
my  observation  of  the  case  that  there  was  one  also  higher  up.  In  the 
*  second  case  the  communication  between  the  visual  and  idea  centres  first 
took  place,  the  breach  between  the  auditory  and  idea  centres  being  more 
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slowly  healed.     Otherwise  it  was  mach  the  same  as  the  firat  one.     The 
lesions  which  ordinarily  occur  in  aphasia  are  organic,  but  those  to  which 
I  now  refer,  being  only  temporary,  are  functional  in  character.     "  There 
probably  exists  in  these  cases  an  altered  molecular  state  in  the  brain  tissue 
of  the  aflPected  region,  which  for  a  time  renders  it  unfit  to  discharge  its 
proper  function,  although  if  we  could  examine  the  part  at  the  time  there 
might  be  no  change  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope''  (Bastian).     Many  cases  of  temporary  hemiplegia  after  epi- 
lepsy may  be  placed  in  this  category.     A  patient  will  suffer  from  unilat- 
eral convulsions  from  time  to  time,  and  afler  one  of  these  attacks  more 
severe  than  usual  he  is  found  to  be  paralyzed  on  the  side  which  was  pre- 
viously affected  with  the  convulsions.     The  hemiplegia  is  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  except  that  it  is  temporary  in  its  duration.     It  may  last  only  for  a 
few  hours  or  a  few  days,  and  then  the  patient  rapidly  gains  power  in  the 
paralyzed  limb.     Occasionally  hemiplegia  too  follows  where  the  convul- 
sive condition  has  been  general,  though  most  marked  on  the  side  which 
subsequently  becomes  paralyzed.     By  some  the  condition  has  been  associ- 
ated with  '^  spasm  of  vessels,"  producing  and  keeping  up  antemia  of  the 
brain.     We  all  know  the  pallor  which  occurs  in  many  cases  before  the 
commencement  of  an  epileptic  fit,  and  I  have  seen  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope the  arteries  of  the  retina  contracting  at  its  commencement.     It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  spasm  of  vessels  could  be  continued 
for  many  hours.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  abnormal  discharge  of  ner- 
vous energy  causes  molecular  damage  and  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion 
which  is  of  a  recoverable  kind, — a  damage  which  hinders  the  proper  nutri- 
tion of  the  nerve  fibres  for  a  time,  and  so  prevents  them  from  exercising 
their  functions  in  a  proper  manner.     So,  no  doubt,  it  is  in  the  temporary 
loss  of  speech  after  severe  and  long-continued  epileptic  fits.     The  abnor- 
mal discharge  of  unstable  gray  matter — which,  according  to  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  convulsions — occasions,  when  the 
convulsions  are  numerous  and  severe,  a  condition  of  shock,  of  temporary 
paralysis  of  all  the  perceptive  centres.     After  a  time  molecular  restoration 
occurs  gradually  and  the  patient  slowly  recovers. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  two  cases  on  which  this  paper  was 

founded : 

*  Case  I. — F.  N.,  a  girl,  aged  fifteen,  about  two  months  ago  had  a  suc- 
cession of  severe  epileptic  fita.  On  being  called  to  her  I  found  that  she 
had  been  having  them  pretty  constantly  for  an  hour,  and  when  I  saw 
her  she  was  in  the  condition  known  as  the  "status  epilepticus ;"  no  sooner 
had  one  fit  ceased  than  another  commenced.  First  of  all  the  eyelids 
twitched,  then  the  head  and  eyes  were  turned  to  the  left  side,  the  left  arm 
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and  side  became  conyalsed,  and  finally  the  convulsions  became  general. 
Bromide  of  potassium,  in  two-drachm  doses,  was  injected  into  the  rectum 
four  times,  but  in  each  case  was  immediately  returned.  The  fifth  injection, 
however,  remained.  During  the  night  she  had  two  more  fits,  and  this 
ended  the  series.  Next  morning  she  was  in  a  very  prostrate  state,  and 
when  spoken  to  could  not  answer,  though  the  attempt  was  made.  The 
facial  expression  showed  that  the  question  was  understood,  but  though  the 
lips  moved  no  sound  could  be  heard.  Her  mental  condition  improved 
daring  the  day,  and  the  following  morning  she  answered  questions  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  She  recovered  gradually  from  this  time,  and  though 
her  mental  condition  is  usually  somewhat  dull,  she  answers  questions 
intelligently,  though  slowly. 

Cage  II. — Is  a  boy  aged  fifteen,  who  three  weeks  ago  had  a  series  of 
nineteen  severe  fits  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  I  should  here 
say  that  as  epileptic  fits  are  so  exceedingly  common  in  the  asylum,  the 
nurses  are  instructed  to  give  the  bromide  of  potassium  mixture  in  fifteen- 
grain  doses  rather  more  frequently  than  usual  in  severe  cases,  and  only 
to  call  me  expressly  when  the  fits  continue.  A  large  dose  containing  about 
one  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  bromide  was  now  given.  Five  more  fits 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours.  They  then  ceased.  The 
patient  lay  in  a  semi-conscious  state  for  the  next  few  days,  and  when 
spoken  to  would  put  out  his  tongue.  He  could  not  speak.  Gradually,  as 
his  mental  condition  improved,  the  words  came,  at  first  slowly,  but  finally 
more  quickly,  till  he  regained  his  normal  mental  condition. 

In  both  of  these  cases  there  was  a  condition  of  shock,  the  result  of 
severe  epileptic  fits,  this  condition  being  recovered  from  quickly  in  the 
first  case,  more  slowly  in  the  second  one.  In  both  cases  there  was  at  first 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  all  the  perceptive  centres  for  the  time  being 
paralyzed.  In  both  there  was  molecular  damage  and  a  state  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  the  normal  condition  of  the  nervous  tissues  returning  gradually, 
slowly  in  the  second,  more  quickly  in  the  first  case.  The  auditory,  visual, 
and  idea  centres  recovered  quickly  in  the  girl,  since  twelve  hours  after  the 
fits  her  facial  expression  showed  that  questions  addressed  to  her  were 
understood.  There  was,  however,  a  breach  between  the  naming  centre 
and  the  centre  for  articulation,  this  centre  also  being  weakened.  The 
patient  could  not  make  use  of  words,  and  though  the  lips  moved  slowly 
no  sound  was  produced.  Finally  all  the  centres  regained  their  normal 
condition. 

In  the  boy  all  the  perceptive  centres  recovered  more  slowly.  The  fits 
were  more  severe  and  the  exhaustion  of  nervous  tissue  was  more  complete. 
The  visual  and  idea  centres  first  recovered,  the  auditory  centre  being  at 
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fault  for  a  longer  time.  When  asked  a  question  he  put  out  his  tongue. 
HLa  visual  and  idea  centres  told  him  that  the  movement  of  mj  lips 
showed  that  I  was  saying  something,  and  as  a  common  request  of  mine  is 
to  ask  patients  to  put  out  their  tongue,  there  was  a  probability  that  I  was 
telling  him  to  do  so.  Had  his  auditory  centre  been  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion it  would  have  told  him  differently.  There  was  also  a  breach  between 
the  idea  centre  and  the  naming  centre,  and  between  this  and  the  one  for 
articulation,  no  attempt  at  speech  being  for  some  time  made.  Complete 
recovery,  however,  took  place. 

I  must  again  ask  the  members  to  excuse  the  many  deficiencies  of  this 
paper,  which  has  been  written  in  the  hope  of  directing  attention  to  a  class 
of  symptoms  which  hUve  not  perhaps  received  the  attention  they  deserve. 
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OFFSPRING  OF  FIRST  COUSINS. 

By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  of  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

Read  at  the  Syracuse  Meeting. 

Iq  gleaning  from  the  few  sources  of  information  upon  this  important 
subject  which  were  available  to  me,  strong  opinions  and  authoritative 
assertions  were  not  wanting,  but  these  opinions  were  ofltimcs  conflicting, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  same  statistics  widely  various. 

History  teaches  that  consanguineous  marriages  between  persons  much 
nearer  of  kin  than  cousinship  were  very  common  among  primitive  na- 
tions. The  Levitical  law  prohibited  with  direful  penalties  most  of  these 
marriages  among  the  Jews  without  expressly  mentioning  the  specific  re- 
lationship we  are  considering.  Upon  this  Mosaic  law  all  subsequent  eccle- 
siastical legislation,  both  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  has  been  based,  but 
with  varying  restrictions,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
phra.se  '^  near  of  kin:''  the  union  of  first  cousins  has  ever  been  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  world's  product. 

An  English  writer  says,  "  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  observations  of  trav- 
ellers, there  has  always  been  comparatively  little  insanity  among  savages, 
and  one  reason  assigned  is  the  fact  that  savages  do  not  intermarry  in  the 
same  family.  Among  them  the  prohibition  of  marriage  extends  often  to 
distant  relations,  persons  having  the  most  distant  blood-affinity  being  pro- 
hibited to  marry.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  reason  for  such  pro- 
hibition was  their  experience  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  intermarriage 
of  relatives, — an  experience  which,  distinct  as  it  is^  in  the  lesson  which  it 
teaches,  has  not  yet  availed  to  check  the  intermarriages  of  first  cousins 
among  civilised  people."* 

"  Esquirol  considers  it  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  French  nobles 
of  his  time  who  became  insane  in  consequence  of  the  custom  of  intermar- 
riage. A  similar  statement  has  been  made  by  others  in  respect  of  the  old 
Scottish  and  English  Roman  Catholic  families.     The  records  of  the  royal 


*  Reriew  of  Lord  Derby's  speech  at  the  annua]  festival  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1874. 
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bouses  of  Europe,  notably  of  tbe  Spanisb  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
are  presumed  to  afford  examples  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  same  custom."* 

Dr.  Elam,  in  "  A  Physician's  Problems,"  gives  us  the  results  furnished 
by  observers  of  man  and  inferior  animals  to  prove  the  deplorable  effects  of 
consanguinity  in  ancestry  upon  the  physical  vigor  and  mental  soundness 
of  offspring  as  a  whole,  whilst  admitting  that  many  cases  of  such  unions 
do  occur  without  evil  consequences,  and  that  the  statistics  upon  this  subject 
are  not  conclusive. 

Another  writer  speaks  of  the  nobility  of  different  lands  formerly  occu- 
pying the  position  of  superiority  above  the  commonalty,  which  their  nat- 
ural endowments,  bodily  and  mental,  insured  them,  but  now  degraded  as 
far  below  the  average,  because  of  continuous  intermarriages. 

Dr.  Ray,  in  "  Mental  Hygiene,"  gives  some  of  the  same  statistics  and 
results,  carrying  the  line  of  thought  still  farther,  theorizing  that  consan- 
guineous marriages  repeated  through  successive  generations  account  for 
the  numerous  instances  of  insanity  and  idiocy  occurring  in  quiet  rural 
populations  of  New  England,  far  from  the  excitements  of  city  life  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  more  productive  of  mental  unsoundness. 

A  series  of  statbtics,  compiled  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Darwin,  results  in 
ascertaining  that  probably  among  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  England 
four  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  are  between  first  cousins;  whilst  in  the 
country  and  smaller  towns  they  are  between  two  and  three  per  cent.,  in 
London  perhaps,  amounting  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  Turning  to  lunatic 
asylums,  he  finds  that  probably  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  are  offspring 
of  first  cousins.  From  these  and  similar  facts  he  argues  that  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  of  ill  results  to  offspring  from  cousinship  of  parents.f 

In  refreshing  positivencss  as  opposed  to  these  probabilities  we  have  the 
statement  of  our  own  countryman.  Dr.  S.  M.  Bemiss,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, giving  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  offspring  of  580  intermarriages 
of  first  cousins,  gathered  mostly  by  medical  men  and  from  nearly  every  State 
of  the  Union.  2778  children  were  born  of  these  cousins,  of  whom  793 
were  defective,  117  deaf  and  dumb,  63  blind,  231  idiotic,  24  insane,  44 
epileptic,  189  scrofulous,  53  deformed,  and  637  died  early. J 

To  an  ordinary  observer  it  would  seem  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  positively  the  number  of  such  unions  in  any  civilized  country 
and  note  the  results ;  but  even  when,  as  just  quoted,  we  get  at  reliable 
numbers,  there  still  remain  so  many  unknown  factors  that  should  be  esti- 
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mated  in  oomputing  a  truly  scientific  product,  we  may  well  consider  the 
question  an  unsolved  problem. 

The  fact  of  hereditary  transmission  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
idiosyncrasies  is  universally  conceded.  The  equally  acknowledged  but 
less  patent  fact  that  these  inherited  characteristics  may  exist  for  years  as 
latent  tendencies  only,  explains  one  risk  in  the  marriage  of  cousins  who 
may  seem  in  perfect  health  and  free  from  abnormal  heredity,  yet  in  their 
children  develop  ancestral  traits  disastrously  intensified  by  this  double 
current  of  one  blood.  Because  of  this  fact  it  would  seem  that  intelligent 
cousins  have  no  moral  right  to  say  their  children  shall  incur  the  risk. 

Of  the  225  defectives  who  have  been  under  our  charge,  8  (perhaps 
others)  were  the  children  of  first  cousins.  As  two  of  these  came  from  the 
same  family  they  should  be  reckoned  as  one  in  estimating  the  ratio,  which 
would  then  stand  1  to  32.  Of  this  number  5  were  epileptics,  1  a  micro- 
cephalic idiot  of  a  low  grade,  the  remaining  two  sickly,  feeble  children, 
imperfect  and  backward  in  mental  capacity. 

All  these  parents  were  persons  of  good  education,  with  physical  health 
and  vigor  fully  equal  to  the  American  average,  and  of  social  and  moral 
standing  above  the  average. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  children  (31)  resulting  from  these  7  inter- 
marriages, 15  were  epileptics,  2  died  early  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  8 
were  feeble  physically,  and  1,  as  I  said  before,  was  a  microcephalic  idiot; 
leaving  only  5  (one-sixth  of  the  total)  of  average  mental  and  physical 
condition. 

Two  other  families  have  come  under  my  observation  where  the  parents 
sustained  the  same  relationship.  When  teaching  I  had  as  pupils  two 
sisters,  one  with  a  pretty  face  but  mentally  imbecile,  so  that  she  was  only 
nominally  a  pupil,  the  other  plain-featured  and  bright  intellectually,  but 
bom  without  a  palate.  The  older  sister  of  the  same  family  was  a  little 
below  the  average  mentality,  and  a  younger  brother  was  hydrocephalic. 
These  four  were  half  the  children  of  intelligent,  wealthy  people. 

The  second  family,  of  Irish  birth,  in  humble  circumstances.  Of  six 
children,  one  is  imbecile  and  a  second  an  idiot  of  very  low  grade,  unable 
to  stand  or  speak. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  IDIOTS. 

By  Dr.  Seguin,  of  New  York. 

Read  at  Syracuse,  1878. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends, — Had  I  thought  of  it  a  moment  longer, 
I  would  not  have  chosen  this  vast  subject  of  conference  with  you,  or  have 
restricted  it  to  the  part  to  which  I  am  less  foreign.  But  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  I  should  give  you — ^yourselves  more  interested  than  me  in  the 
subject — an  opportunity  of  filling  up  the  large  gap  which  my  memory 
will  leave  open  in  this  subject-matter,  before  this  effort  at  doing  you  and 
your  associates  the  justice  you  deserve  could  appear  before  versatile  public 
opinion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  last  adjective  from  any  part  of  its  meaning, 
good  or  bad,  only  to  protect  yourself  against  the  effects  of  the  latter; 
the  least  of  which  being  that  public  opinion  learning  quickly  forgets 
promptly  too,  and  is  able  to  become  unjust,  unless  opportunely  reminded 
of  the  past,  which  is  never  dead,  but  buried  under  the  present.  In  one 
word,  it  is  to  keep  before  the  public  the  American  series  of  facts  relating 
to  the  education  of  idiots  that  I  put  together  these  hasty  notes,  which 
I  beg  you  to  complete. 

The  firat  progress  of  the  idea  of  education  for  idiots  became  tangible 
by  the  erection  of  this  building,  which  was  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
institution  of  its  class  conceived  in  the  experimental  school  of  Albany. 

This  was  indeed  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
this  ideal ;  for  if  ideas  create  architecture,  architecture  reacts  upon  its 
mother-idea,  to  develop,  distort,  even  kill  it  (as  it  appears  by  the  influence 
that  the  latter  form  of  the  insane  asylum  has  exercised  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  treatment  of  insanity).  Truly,  the  ideas,  too  soon  cast 
in  brick-form,  shrink  by  compression  ;  and  the  monument  erected  for  their 
development  becomes  too  often  their  empty  sarcophagus.  Therefore  it  is 
and  will  remain  a  subject  of  congratulation  among  us,  and  of  gratulation 
from  the  world,  that  this  first  institution  has  been  built  without  prenotions 
contracting  beforehand  its  ideals,  and  has  lefl  to  the  future  expansion  of 
the  ideal  all  the  freedom  needed  for  the  creation  of  improved  new  institu- 
tions. 
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Here,  too,  the  training  has  been  a  model  on  several  points,  without 
being  an  imposition  upon  subsequent  teachers  of  idiots.  But  the  promi- 
nent point  of  this  organization,  the  one  on  which  none  could  improve 
hereafter,  has  been  the  complete  entrusting  of  young  idiots — who,  of  all 
children,  need  the  most  a  mother — to  the  vigilance  of  female  eyes,  and  to 
the  incubation  of  ladies'  minds. 

This  plan,  bold  in  1850,  now  appears  to  us  so  entirely  natural  because 
it  has  been  since  impossible  to  not  adopt  it ;  but  then  it  was  a  revolution, 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  the  children  have  been  separated 
according  to  sex  only  as  far  and  as  much  as  their  age  and  family  morality 
dictated. 

In  proof  of  the  entirely  American  origin  of  this  progress,  I  have  seen 
last  year  the  boy-idiots  at  Bic^tre  without  a  single  woman  to  minister  to 
them,  and  the  girls  entirely  separated  from  the  boys  at  the  Salp^tri^re. 
In  England  I  have  seen  in  1873  the  children  of  Earlswood  managed  and 
educated  mostly  by  men  ;  but  in  1877  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  great 
institution  was  much  feminized,  that  is  to  say  Americanized ;  and  at  the 
latter  date,  in  the  Clapton  and  Koyal  Albert,  I  found  myself  at  home  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects. 

In  another  order  of  facts,  however,  the  influence  of  women  has  been 
of  a  more  complex  character.  They  have  been  found  more  competent 
than  men  when  the  institution  assumed  the  form  nearest  to  a  home,  and 
in  the  lai^est  institutions,  where  the  motherly  and  orderly  functions  are 
of  great  importance,  these  have  been  entrusted  to  women  who  would 
have  made  their  mark  anywhere. 

However,  as  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  actual  distinctions  resulting 
possibly  from  the  present  education  of  women,  and  certainly  from  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  work  demanded  from  those  who  educate  idiots, 
we  must  altogether  acknowledge  the  marvellous  order  and  cleanliness 
maintained  during  almost  thirty  years  by  Madam  MacDonald  in  the 
institution  of  South  Boston,  and  the  capacity  of  entertainment  exercised 
by  several  ladies  in  other  large  establishments  for  idiots ;  none  know  to- 
day what  women  can  do,  and  will  aspire  to.  It  is  no  man's  business  for 
man  to  say  they  will  do  this  or  that ;  but  we  can  advise  and  help  them 
in  the  departments  of  our  common  work,  when  they  have  shown  decided 
ability,  by  assisting  them  in  adding  knowledge  to  it:  for  instance,  the 
matron  and  nurses  by  the  study  of  nursing,  thermometry,  hydropathy, 
diagnosis  of  the  signs,  precursors  of  disease  and  records  thereof;  the  brave 
and  intelligent  teachers  to  study  the  anatomy,  microscopy,  and  physiology 
of  at  least  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  organs  of  speech,  in  order  to  know 
what  organ  they  want  to  set  in  motion  when  they  teach  or  train ;  to  learn 
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how  to  amuse  and  interest  their  pupils,  an  art  akin  in  its  results  to  the 
highest  physiological  operations;  and  finally  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
vividly  descrihing  what  they  and  their  pupils  have  done.  I  know  all  this 
is  more  than  I  can  do  myself,  hut  I  am  old,  and  they  are  young  and  am- 
bitious :  "  labor  omnia  vincif,*^ 

The  recent  improvements  in  the  teaching  and  training  of  our  children 
are  too  many  for  me  to  enumerate,  but  I  will  characterize  them  in  a  few 
words  as  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Kindergarten,  from  the  real  or 
object  school,  from  the  numerous  pictorial  series  commenced  in  Germany, 
by  Hill,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mutes,  others  inspired  on  the  spot 
by  local  occurrences,  others  derived  from  the  very  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  management  of  exceptional  cases,  and  others  coming  as  logical  se- 
quences of  the  principle  of  the  psycho-physiology  of  idiocy, — of  training 
the  functions  in  order  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of  faculties.  Some  of 
these  means  of  raising  a  function  to  a  higher  capacity  are  too  pregnant 
of  future  development  not  to  be  noted. 

In  the  institution  of  Media,  the  sense  of  sociability  is  excited  by  means 
of  large  gatherings,  in  which  some  provocation  to  think  and  speak  forces 
from  the  mass  a  smart  answer,  rapid,  because  of  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion, and  emphatic,  because  of  the  number  listening,  and  of  the  space 
through  which  the  responses — to  be  heard — ^must  be  ejaculated.  There, 
muttering  is  an  impossibility ;  the  timid  must  speak  out,  and  necessity 
brings  forth  the  faculty  of  speech,  whose  exercise  soon  becomes  a  plea- 
sure for  the  speaker  and  a  cause  of  intense  excitement  for  the  listening 
crowd. 

In  the  same  place,  the  sense  of  co-operation  toward  a  unique  object  is — 
if  not  better — at  least  more  visibly  satisfied  by  large,  co-ordinate  exercises 
of  imitation,  in  which  the  children  learn  to  accord  their  movements  to  a 
rhythm,  and  among  themselves  in  a  co-energy. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  note  here,  for  fear  of  not  finding  for  it  a  better 
place,  the  beautiful  finger-exercise  of  modelling  (or  realizing  ideals  in  clay), 
an  exercise  very  different  from  any  of  the  automatic  movements  (naturally 
limited  in  range  and  number)  necessary  for  the  production  and  reproduc- 
tion of  a  single  object,  whose  sameness  precludes  altogether  intentional 
finger  dexterities  and  mental  idealizations. 

But  these  and  other  inciters  to  activity  failing  to  propulse  the  idiot  to 
action,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  surest  stimulus  to  action  comes 
from  inside, — it  is  desire ;  and  if  we  set  agoing  that  lever,  it  will  soon  be 
responded  to  by  an  effective  contractility. 

To  create  desire  by  the  presence  of  objects  acting  on  the  emotional  sys- 
tem has  been  the  set  purpose  of  some  parts  of  the  training  in  the  Institu- 
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tion  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  the  call  on  the  sympathetic  fanctions  is 
made  id  two  forms; 

In  the  first,  persistently  and  unavoidably,  on  entering  the  school,  the 
child  who  can  neither  see,  hear,  or  handle  things  finds  before  him  a  play- 
thing. He  does  not  notice  it,  of  course ;  bnt  never  mind.  To-morrow  and 
every  day  he  will  be  confronted  by  another  plaything,  and  successively  by 
all  the  available  ones,  till  some  day  an  attraction  will  spring  up  between 
the  child  and  the  jou-jou.  He  will  displace  and  replace  it,  run  or  stop  it, 
open  or  shut  it,  etc.,  till,  some  time  for  the  sake  of  an  automatic  repetition, 
at  other  times  for  curiosity  sake  or  a  sensorial  satisfaction,  sooner  or  later 
he  will  enter  into  the  conventional  ideas  of  which  the  plaything  is  the 
penonation,  and  he  will  receive  the  primordial  impulse  to  action  from  ono 
of  these  silly  things  which  touch  the  deepest  chords  of  nascent  sympathies. 
After  this  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  establish  the  link  between  the  silly 
and  the  useful ;  for  if  the  child  can  play  he  virtually  can  work.  Time 
does  not  allow  me  to  develop  this  important  phase  of  the  culture  which 
sows  the  seeds  of  the  future  sympathies  for  things  and  action ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  since  all  of  you  have  run  through  and  mastered  these 
processes. 

The  second  form  of  call  on  the  sympathetic  system  of  idiots  refers  to 
their  relations  as  fellow-beings.  These  relations  are  cultivated  in  several 
circumstances  of  work  or  play ;  for  instance,  in  helping  each  other  in  view 
of  the  accomplbhment  of  a  common  object,  even  a  light  one  (apparently), 
as  in  evening  dances,  in  which  the  children  are  stimulated  to  action  by  the 
gradually  quickening  measure  of  the  music ;  by  their  being  handled 
through  the  figures  by  all  the  human  force  of  which  the  institution  can 
dispose  (none  being  exempt  from  this  pleasure-duty),  and  by  the  sympa- 
thies which  are  developed  in  these  agreeable  and  active  associations,  when 
partners  are  selected  with  a  critical  skill. 

In  regard  to  these  and  similar  pleasures,  stimulants  to  activity,  all  the 
institutions  have  something  local  or  new  to  offer,  and  nowhere  is  observed 
DOW  the  rule  which  I  have  seen  enforced  as  late  as  1860,  ^^ Silence!  be 
still  r'  Instead  of  which  we  have  substituted  this  aphorism,  "  Let  them 
move,  they  will  work ;  let  them  be  noisy,  they  shall  speak." 

All  our  institutions  have  made  laudable  efforts  to  fashion  the  idiots  to 
some  kind  of  useful  employment,  of  which  the  operation  is  foreign  to  this 
recapitulation. 

Concerning  the  legisktion  of  our  subject,  Ohio  was  the  first,  and  is  yet, 
I  believe,  the  only,  one  of  the  United  States  which  made  gratuitous  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  all  her  idiots. 

This  initiative  may  have  served  as  an  example  to  the ''  Special  Committee 
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on  Idiocy"  of  the  "  London  Charity  Organization  Society,"  which,  after 
extended  inquiries,  demanded  and  obtained  from  Parliament  a  law  by 
which  England  assumes  the  care  and  education  of  all  her  idiotic  children 
(above  thirty-five  thousand).  Be  it  a  motherly,  imperial,  or  communistic 
measure,  we  must  judge  it  only  by  its  influence  on  the  happiness  of  the 
children,  and  on  the  progress  of  the  method  of  their  education. 

This  reminds  me,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  contrasts,  that  I  have  not  given 
sufficient  attention  to  the  improvements  originated  in  the  familial  institu- 
tions of  Barre,  Lakeville,  and  Frankfort,  in  which  the  pupils  are  treated 
more  like  children  at  home,  and  where  the  motherly  influence  of  a  woman 
is  uppermost. 

It  cannot  be  omitted  in  this  place  that  the  school  of  Syracuse  has  been 
like  the  Mecca  of  the  physicians  and  teachers  of  idiots ;  and  that  the 
American  training-schools  have  been  the  object  of  a  scientific  pilgrimage 
undertaken  in  1876,  by  two  prominent  members  of  our  profession,  Drs. 
Shuttle  worth,  of  the  Institution  of  Lancaster,  England,  and  Fletcher 
Beach,  of  Clapton,  London,  whose  report  shows  the  high  estimation  in 
which  are  kept  the  commencements  of  the  American  institutions  you  have 
founded.  But  this  report  and  subsequent  communications  bristle  also  with 
the  laudable  desire  to  soon  do  better  than  us.  Let  these  young  talents  think 
they  can,  and  let  us  keep  our  advanced  position. 

Here,  instead  of  narrowing  the  scope  of  my  paper,  I  feel  it  enlarges 
under  my  pen  notwithstanding  contrary  resolutions,  and,  carried  by  the 
force  of  this  idea  of  a  noble  competition,  as  by  an  irresistible  current,  I 
will  trace  the  progressive  moves  which  are  expected  from  the  American  in- 
stitutions for  idiots. 

One  is  the  separation  of  the  adult  idiots  remaining  imperfectly  improved 
from  the  younger  ones  under  training.  Thanks  to  our  president,  this  point 
has  been  legislatively  gained,  and  executed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  be- 
fore it  has  been  realized  in  England,  and  our  other  States  must  follow. 

Another  desideratum  consists  in  having  uniform  forms  of  entrees  of  the 
idiots,  of  their  health,  growth,  progress,  etc.,  so  that  they  could  be  classified 
by  their  kind  of  incapacities,  and  by  their  mode  of  development  under 
training,  stated  in  exact  figures  and  expressions,  at  regular  times. 

This  will  prepare  the  advent  of  another  progress, — the  taking  of  com- 
plete observations  of  idiocy.  It  is  not  yet  out  of  living  memory  when 
idiots  received  neither  care  from  their  physicians  nor  instruction  from  their 
teachers.  Then  autopsies  were  rare  and  crude,  and  observations  the  regis- 
tration of  a  glance.  Since  idiots  began  to  be  educated,  psycho-physiological 
monographs  appeared  (in  the  "Mind  Unveiled"  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  for  in- 
stance), but  bereft  of  anatomo- histologic  descriptions.    On  the  oth^r  hand, 
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the  students  of  orgaDOgraphj  and  microscopy — Paul  Broca,  Mierzejewski, 
Franz  Fiscber,  Hurk,  Samuel  Pozzi — have  given  wonderfully  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  proportions,  convolutions,  and  histologic  elements  of  some 
brains  of  idiots.  But,  as  ignorant  as  their  predecessors,  the  coarse  anato> 
mists,  of  the  psycho-physiological  conditions  of  the  subjects  of  their  sec- 
tions, they  continue  to  find  lesions  or  degeneracies  in  the  brains  of  idiots 
of  whom  they  have  never  known  and  will  never  know  the  anomalies  of 
function.  Singular  perversity  of  human  one-sidedness,  which  since  three 
generations  repeats  the  same  separation  of  what  nature  has  so  indissolubly 
connected,  the  organ  and  the  function,  and  their  mutual  dependence  as  cause 
and  effect !  .  .  .  Therefore  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  time  we  trust  to  our- 
selves for  the  accomplishment  of  this  double  task,  which  is  one  and  indi- 
visible in  the  study  of  idiocy ;  first,  because  it  is  our  duty,  and  second, 
because  others  will  do  it  in  our  place  if  we  leave  it  undone. 

It  is  this  fatal  possibility  ^hich  suggested  the  idea  of  this  sketch  of 
your  previous  labors.  I  wish  I  had  made  it  more  inviting,  as  an  appeal 
to  prepare  the  new  facts  needed  for  the  advance  of  special  and  general 
edacation. 
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THE   RELATION  OF  SPEECH  OR  LANGUAGE  TO  IDIOCY. 
By  Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Read  at  Syracuse. 

Idiocy  may  be  spoken  of  in  general  tenns  as  a  privation,  the  measure 
and  degree  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  comparison  with  the  normal 
and  the  average.  Thus,  it  is  the  absence  in  a  human  being  of  some  of  the 
endowments  that  belong  to  humanity.  I  limit  the  term  to  humanity  for 
the  purpose  of  present  discussion,  though  it  might  be  extended  down- 
wards into  the  realm  of  comparative  psychology,  under  relatively  analogous 
conditions.  To  give  it  another  expression,  the  idiot  is  wanting  in  the 
varied  mental  or  moral  characteristics  of  humanity,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  this  or  that  or  all  directions  that  such  activities  take. 

But  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  complex  being, — a  bundle  of  correlated  facul- 
ties and  powers,  dependent  in  their  exercise  upon  equally  intricate  nerve 
elements, — it  follows  that  impairment  of  any  one  is  more  or  less  associated 
with  manifestations  of  failure  elsewhere.  '  Still,  in  dealing  with  the  class  of 
idiots  or  any  individuals  of  the  class,  to  obviate,  so  far  as  may  be,  this 
abnormal  condition,  our  first  business  is  to  analyze  this  general  default  into 
individual  defects,  and  then  meet  them  one  by  one  by  our  educational  or 
other  efforts. 

Tending  to  the  same  purpose  is  the  fact  that  oflen  individual  peculiarities 
are  marked  and  obvious ;  in  short,  so  override  all  others  as  even  to  mask 
them.  When  this  is  the  case,  not  only  does  the  remedy  of  this  become 
the  prime  issue  with  the  friends  of  the  parties,  but  invites  the  attention 
and  the  efforts  of  the  educational  specialist. 

Who  of  us  has  not  encountered  the  statement  of  parents  or  friends  of 
pupils,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to  our  charge  and  training,  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  case,  except  that  it  cannot  talk ;  and  whose 
standard  of  future  improvement  of  the  child  is  the  progress  it  may  make 
in  that  respect  ? 

This  will  serve  as  a  somewhat  clumsy  approach  or  introduction  to  the 
subject  which  I  propose  to  discuss  or  open  for  discussion  at  this  time, 
namely,  the  relations  of  speech  or  the  defects  of  speech  to  idiocy. 

I  use  the  term  speech  in  its  broadest  sense  and  as  including  the  under- 
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lying  comprehension  of  langnnge,  of  which  it  is  the  complement  and  ex- 
ponent. There  can  he  no  true  speech  without  the  idea  and  comprehension 
of  language.  There  can  he  no  true  comprehension  of  language  and  its 
uses  without  some  effort  at  expression. 

Speech  is  exclusively  a  human  faculty.  Muller  asserts  that  it  is  the 
distinctive  faculty  of  the  race.  At  all  events,  any  dissenting  opinion 
must  he  hased  upon  theoretical  grounds  only.  So,  too,  in  comparing  one 
race  of  men  with  another,  their  relative  mental  condition  and  culture  may 
he  fairly  measured  hy  the  copiousness  and  discriminations  of  the  vocabulary 
of  each.  £ven  the  number  of  words  used,  after  making  allowance  fur  the 
varied  uses  to  which  a  single  word  may  be  put,  is  a  tolerably  fair  test  of 
the  intelligence  of  a  people,  or  an  individual,  under  the  same  or  similar 
conditions  of  life.  I  emphasize  this  last  clause  because  the  scope  of  lan- 
guage, both  as  the  means  and  instrument  of  thought,  is  dependent  less 
upon  the  multiplicity  of  names,  of  ideas,  and  objects,  and  more  upon  the 
abundance  of  words  expressive  of  the  relations  of  objects  and  ideas. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Esquirol,  one  of  the  earliest  and  keenest 
observers  in  the  field  of  idiocy,  assigned  to  speech,  or  the  defect  of  speech, 
the  chief  place  as  a  test  of  idiocy  or  default  of  intelligence ;  in  fact,  made 
it  the  foundation  of  his  classification  of  idiots. 

Dr.  Howe,  a  disciple  of  Combe,  in  the  specialization  of  faculties  and 
their  cranial  seats,  substantially  adopted  this  statement  of  Esquirol,  hut 
with  an  apparently  narrower  use  of  the  term  speech  that  impaired  its 
truthfulness. 

Articulate  speech  or  fluency  of  speech  is  not  the  test  of  human  intelli- 
gence of  any  grade,  but,  in  its  simplest  manifestation,  the  use  of  language 
to  express  wants,  and  later  and  higher  the  use  of  language  that  embodies 
thought  as  well  as  its  use  to  communicate  one's  thoughts  to  others  with 
promptness,  ease,  and  clearness. 

Speech,  then,  it  may  be  repeated,  in  its  broadest  sense  includes  the  idea 
of  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought ;  something  prior  to  articulate 
speech  in  its  development,  and  also,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  articu- 
late speech  in  possession  and  in  manifestation.  As  Seguin  has  expressed 
it,  the  faculty  of  speech  in  distinction  from  the  function. 

Time  will  not  be  wasted  in  a  brief  elaboration  of  this  thought. 

Study  the  normal  child  in  the  development  of  its  faculties  and  powers. 
We  must  presuppose  an  individual  self-consciousness  as  the  foundation. 
Then  the  instinctive  and  expressive  cries  of  infancy,  signs  of  wants,  of  de- 
sires, of  distastes,  and  disgusts.  Next  an  appreciation  of  a  response  to 
these  which  confirms,  modifies,  and  extends  their  use  into  the  realm  of 
volition.     The  awakened  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  vocal  organs, 
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and  the  intaitive  disposition  to  practice  the  various  sounds  of  which  they 
are  capable,  both  spontaneously  and  in  the  way  of  imitation.  By  and  by 
it  learns  its  own  name,  by  the  efforts  of  care-takers  to  attract  its  atten- 
tion, then  the  names  of  familiar  objects  and  persons  around  it,  of  its 
familiar  belongings.  Again,  it  acquires  an  idea  of  the  use  of  language  as 
a  means  of  supplying  wants.  In  all  these  steps  natural  language  by  signs 
precedes  the  conventional  words.  Then  comes  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  it  possesses  the  power  to  communicate  its  wants  by  speech.  Finally 
there  follows  imperfect  and  disconnected  speech ;  at  first  more  or  less 
mingled  with  the  more  natural  expression  in  the  form  of  gesture  language. 
In  all  this  process  we  must  assume  that  there  is  a  born  instinct  and  a  native 
intuition  that  enables  and  guides.  • 

The  signs  and  sounds  that  express  the  feelings,  or  serve  as  a  medium 
of  communication,  in  the  case  of  animals  are  vague  and  scanty.  Not  so 
the  first  language  of  childhood.  How  great  is  the  child's  power  of 
expressing  its  wants  and  wishes  before  speech  is  attained  I  Its  physique 
becomes  transparent  to  a  careful  obser^'^er,  enabling  him  to  follow  the  very 
process  of  thought.  Doubt  and  questioning  will  cloud  a  little  face,  while 
an  idea  comprehended  or  a  thought  begotten  will  light  it  up.  Then  there 
is  a  whole  armory  of  expression,  by  signs  innumerable,  before  articulation 
is  attained  or  attempted.  It  furnishes  weapons  of  inquiry  as  to  what  and 
how  and  when  and  where ;  of  distinction  of  time  and  place,  of  personality 
and  circumstance. 

And  a  point  to  which  attention  should  be  called  is  this :  each  one  of 
these  is  worked  out  experimentally,  its  use  learned,  and  then  repeated  till 
it  becomes  spontaneous  and  automatic. 

The  time  comes,  with  advancing  months,  when  experiments,  prompted 
by  the  imitative  faculty,  and  based  upon  a  dawning  appreciation  of  dis- 
tinctions of  vocal  sounds  and  their  use  as  a  means  of  communication,  are 
begun.  The  inarticulate  sounds  emanating  from  the  larynx  are  interrupted 
in  their  progress  outward  by  motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  The  neces- 
sary movements  of  these  upper  and  outer  vocal  organs  are  at  last  individ- 
ualized and  brought  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  then  the  sounds 
made  are  elementary  and  syllabic.  During  this  gradual  process  of  acqui- 
sition of  what  may  be  termed  a  second  language,  the  grasp  of  the  first,  or 
that  of  signs,  is  not  surrendered.  The  two  are  used  conjointly  in  varyin*; 
proportions  till  the  second  is  fully  mastered. 

No  matter,  for  our  present  purpose,  whether  we  regard  these  as  prime 
endowments  of  the  race  or  accidentally  generated,  and  then  fixed  and  trans- 
mitted by  some  subtle  law  of  heredity.  And  it  may  be  added,  what  every 
parent  of  a  family  of  children  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  that  there 
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is  no  positiye  oorrespoDdeDce  between  the  stages  of  infaDtile  comprehen- 
aon  of  language  and  its  use,  and  the  disposition  to  use  it,  and  the  access 
and  devdopment  of  articulate  speech. 

Or,  to  give  it  another  expression,  the  faculty  and  the  function  in  develop- 
ment do  not  keep  the  same  relative  pace  in  different  individuals,  seemingly 
of  similar  degrees  of  intelligence.  Something  will  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  nerve-elements,  with  which  in  action  both  faculty  and 
function  are  associated  ;  more,  perhaps,  upon  the  influence  of  surround- 
ings  that  may  aid  or  hinder  the  development  of  each.  The  seat  of  nerve- 
action  and  the  development  of  nerve-action  are  different  in  each  case,  as 
also  the  source  and  manner  of  the  influence  operating  upon  each.  And, 
again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  period  when  the  idea  of  language  is 
grasped,  in  the  clearness  of  the  grasp,  and  in  the  force  and  variety  of  the 
motives  that  prompt  to  use  it. 

These  are  facts,  it  seems  to  nie,  of  common  observation,  under  the  usual, 
circumstances  of  infantile  development,  in  the  matter  of  speech. 

We  may  now  consider  some  of  the  forms  of  absent  or  defective  speech, 
seen  in  our  own  special  field  of  observation.  Incidentally  the  inquiry  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  normal  course  of  lingual  development,  for 
under  such  circumstances  the  whole  process  in  its  every  stage  is  slow  and 
difficult,  and  there  is  therefore  the  better  opportunity  to  observe  the  start, 
watch  the  steps,  and  comprehend  the  difficulties. 

Take  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  or  even  older,  standing,  men- 
tally, where  an  ordinary  infant  of  three  months  old  does.  One,  it  may  be, 
that  has  scarcely  begun  to  notice  distinctions  of  sound,  directions  of  sound, 
or  sound  at  all ;  not  through  any  defect  in  the  organ  of  hearing,  but  from 
not  using  the  organ — deafness  in  the  perceptive  ear ;  that  makes  only  inar- 
ticulate and  emotional  sounds.  To  such  an  one,  speech,  in  idea  or  exercise, 
is  far  away. 

But  watch  the  progress  of  such  an  one  in  the  acquisition  of  the 

faculty, — as  all  of  us  have.  done.     If  the  steps  are  carefully  followed, 

there  may  be  seen  the  relation  of  intuition  and  intelligence  to  language ; 

of  activity  of  sensation  (and  co-ordinating  power  over  motor  nerves)  to 

speech;  the  correspondence  between  awakened   intelligence  and  mental 

activity  and  the  comprehension  of  language  in  different  degrees ;   the 

mode  in  which  communication  is  established  from  without  through  sight. 

and  hearing,  in  which  perception  is  built  up  upon  sensation ;  the  steps  by. 

which  a  co-ordinating  power  oyer  the  vocal  apparatus  is  attained ;  and, 

finally,  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  the  whole  system  of  training  for 

idiots. 

In  the  typical  case  suggested,  we  may  suppose  that  what  are  .usually 

4 
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spokoD  of  as  the  organs  of  speech  are  perfect,  however  torpid  in  action. 
That  the  physiological  default  is  in  the  nervous  centres  and  in  the  nerves 
of  relation.  Modes  of  communication  are  not  noticed.  There  is  no  de^ 
sire  to  communicate  with  others.  The  individual  is  completely  isolated ; 
less  the  faint  consciousness  that  his  wants  are  supplied,  he  does  not  know 
how  or  why.  There  is  a  want  of  perceptive  discrimination  of  the  signs 
and  sounds  by  which  communication  is  obtained.  There  is  little  or  no 
manifestation  of  the  imitative  faculty  by  which  the  normal  child  is 
prompted  to  reproduce  certain  signs  and  sounds  made  in  his  presence,  and 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  reproduce  them.  There  is  sometimes  an  appa- 
rent unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  idiot  that  he  has  vocal  oi^ns. 
Beyond  instinctive  cries,  he  is  positively  still. 

With  other  animals,  an  instinctive  mode  of  communication,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  needs,  seems  inborn  and  manifest  from  the  outset.  This  is 
afterwards  supplemented  by  some  slight  acquisitions,  in  the  same  direction, 
based  upon  intelligence. 

In  the  human  race  this  is  wanting,  but  in  its  place  is  seen  an  intuitive 
desire  and  capacity  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  speech  or  to  establish  some 
mode  of  communication  with  its  fellows. 

That  the  intuition  exists  is  manifest  from  the  steps  that  lead  up  to  and 
are  prior  to  the  development  of  speech  ;  namely,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
gesture-language.  The  child  becomes  conscious,  in  some  way, — that  need 
not  be  disputed  about, — of  a  selfhood ;  that  he  is  quite  another  from 
everybody  and  everything  else.  He  feels  hunger  and  thirst.  He  feels 
pain.  He  wants  that  object.  He  dislikes  to  be  thwarted.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  other  individuals  about  him,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  same 
personality,  who  answer  to  his  wants  when  he  cries ;  attempt  to  soothe  his 
pains  when  he  cries ;  cease  to  thwart  him  when  he  cries.  He  notices 
that  he  is  the  object  of  caresses  or  ill-treatment ;  that  arms  are  extended 
to  him  to  assist  him  in  various  ways, — ^to  give  him  what  he  reaches  for, 
or  deny  his  request  (for  such  it  is)  by  pulling  it  away.  He  discovers  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  communication  by  signs ;  he  learns  to  interpret  these 
signs,  and  finally  to  use  them  in  his  own  behalf. 

But,  in  the  typical  case  I  have  imperfectly  described,  the  instinct  of  the 
animal  that  guides  the  outreach  towards  its  fellows  is  wanting.  Intuition 
and  intelligence  exist  but  in  germs.  There  is  failure  in  volition  and  direc- 
tive power  over  the  organs  essential  to  communication  by  signs  or  sounds. 

Speaking  of  the  class  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  these  several  con- 
ditions may  coexist  or  exist  in  vaiying  degrees,  depending  upon  the 
profoundness  of  the  idiocy,  and  vanish  as  you  approach  the  border  line 
between  idiocy  and  average  intelligence. 
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Taking  the  pupils  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  an  institution  designed  for 
tlie  training  and  education  of  idiots  or  feeble-minded  persons,  they  may  be 
dirided  into  four  general  classes. 

It  is  bardly  necessary  to  premise  that  almost  any  subject  is  susceptible 
of  a  variety  of  modes  of  classification,  depending  upon  the  particular  ob- 
ject in  view.  That  the  special  mode  adopted  in  any  case  is  to  be  tested 
bj  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  subserve.  That  it  may  be  in  accord,  or  in 
oonfiict,  as  it  may  happen,  with  other  categories  framed  with  an  entirely 
different  scope  and  not  impair  its  value  or  its  truth. 

First,  where  the  idiocy  is  accompanied  with  deafness,  complete  or  to 
the  extent  of  shutting  out  the  knowledge  ordinarily  received  through  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Here  the  failure  to  speak  is  an  incident  of  the  deaf- 
ness, and  may  or  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  mental  defi- 
ciency. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  this  class. 

A.  T.,  a  boy  eight  years  old,  tall  of  his  age  and  good-looking,  but  with 
a  few  scars  on  his  neck  from  scrofulous  disease.  He  was  partially  deaf,  and 
had  a  brother  who  was  entirely  deaf.  The  apparent  deafness  in  this  case  was 
increased  by  a  disuse  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  in  other  words,  a  deafness  in 
the  perceptive  ear.  Thus  the  ordinary  sounds  of  conimon  life,  full  of  mean- 
ing to  the  natural  ear,  made  a  faint  impression  upon  his  organ  of  hearing, 
and  through  some  defect  in  the  brain  itself,  or  in  the  nerves  communicating 
between  the  ear  and  brain,  he  had  not  learned  to  interpret  those  sounds  into 
a  living  language.  He  spoke  hut  a  few  words,  and  these  he  had  learned  hy 
imitating  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  others.  He  was  thus  practically  a  deaf- 
mute.  But  there  was  more  than  the  mere  deafness  or  disuse  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.  There  was  not  only  the  failure  to  listen,  hut  some  sluggishness  in 
naaking  the  attempt  to  express  himself  except  by  signs.  This  indicated  that 
the  nervous  centres  were  involved  as  well  as  the  auditory  nerve.  That  he 
had  the  necessary  co-ordinating  power  for  actual  speech  was  seen  by  the  results 
of  our  training.  He  learned  to  make  all  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and 
now  communicates  with  his  companions  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Secondly,  where  the  individual  has  the  faculty  of  imitation  to  an  un- 
usual d^ree,  or  not  in  correspondence  with  the  development  of  his  other 
Acuities,  and  acquires  the  power  of  repeating  words  and  sentences,  and 
sometimes  verses,  without  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  uttered, 
or  even  in  some  cases  any  idea  of  language  proper.  In  these  cases  where 
verses  are  repeated  it  is  usually  in  connection  with  some  tune  that  has  been 
heard  io  aaaociation  with  the  words  used.  It  is  the  speech  of  the  parrot, 
sometimes  spontaneous,  sometimes  through  some  suggestion  of  association. 

This  imitative  speech  presents  itself  in  several  forms,  familiar  to  all  of 
you. 
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Thus  we  bare  one  class  possessing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  what  has 
been  called  "  echo  speech."  The  individaal  repeats  the  last  word  or  the 
few  last  words  of  sentences  spoken  in  bis  hearing,  as  unconscious  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  uttered  as  the  hill-side  is  of  the  articulate  sounds 
it  reverberates. 

Another  class  repeat  certain  sounds  or  expressions  of  an  emotional 
character,  prompted  perhaps  by  some  emotion,  though  the  sound  or  ex- 
pression used  has  no  apposite  relation  to  the  emotion  felt. 

There  is  another  class  to  whom  the  term  parrot-like  is  still  more  appro- 
priate. I  recall  two  girls  of  some  ten  years  old ;  idiots  of  low  grade ; 
with  no  comprehension  of  language,  not  even  having  learned  to  distinguish 
the  name  of  a  single  object  called  in  their  presence.  They  had,  however, 
learned  to  discriminate  sounds,  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  those 
sounds.  The  faculty  of  imitation  had  been  somewhat  developed  in  them. 
They  had  some  memory. 

This  threefold  aptitude  was  manifested  in  this  way.  In  the  marches  in 
the  school-room  and  elsewhere  they  would  not  only  sing  two  or  three  tunes 
quite  correctly,  but  the  very  words  of  the  tunes,  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  verses.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  comprehend  a  single  word 
of  the  verses,  any  more  than  of  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs  in- 
volved in  their  production. 

In  another  case  I  have  heard  a  child  burst  out  with  quite  a  sentence, 
heard  perhaps  the  preceding  day,  to  which  it  did  not  attach  the  slightest 
meaning,  and  yet  quite  perfect  in  modulation  and  emphasis. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  cases  where  speech  is  merely  imitative, 
that  simulates  to  a  still  greater  degree  intelligent  speech.  I  recall  a  case 
that  was  quite  interesting  in  several  ways.  A  girl  of  eight  years  old ;  the 
idiocy  resulting  from  brain  disease  in  early  infancy.  She  was  a  pretty 
child,  with  an  absent  and  dreamy  look,  and  alive  only  to  the  customary 
signs  of  affection  on  the  part  of  her  care-takers.  Her  parents  were  re- 
ligious people,  who  often  sang  or  repeated  a  variety  of  hymns  in  her 
presence.  These  she  learned  to  repeat  till  she  had  quite  a  stock  at  her 
command.  It  was  only  necessary  to  start  one  of  these  in  her  hearing  to 
have  her  repeat  the  remainder.  Even  a  single  word  would  prove  sugges- 
tive of  the  context  and  start  her  utterances.  The  parents,  when  they 
brought  her  to  the  institution,  told  some  incidents  where  quite  uncon- 
sciously to  them  a  word  had  given  rise  to  the  most  apposite  quotations  on 
her  part,  and  similar  occurrences  were  not  infrequent  while  she  remained 
in  the  asylum :  thus,  while  I  was  dressing  a  very  painful  ingrowing 
thumb-nail,  she  caught  some  remark  of  a  by-stander  and  burst  out  with 
"  I'll  bear  the  cross,  endure  the  pain,  supported  by  thy  word." 
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From  a  somewhat  careful  stady  of  the  imitative  speech  of  parrots,  I 
am  led  to  helieve  that  the  appositeneas  of  their  utterances,  upon  which 
•their  reputation  for  inteiligence  depends,  is  the  result  of  similar  accidental 
sa3;;estion  or  association. 

Thirdly,  where  the  default  of  speech  is  the  result  of  idiocy ;  i,e.,  from 
want  of  intelligence  and  want  of  control  over  the  vocal  organs.  The  in- 
dividual does  not  speak  because  he  is  not  as  intelligent  as  ordinary  children 
are  when  they  begin  to  comprehend  language,  or  begin  to  speak.  Or  he 
has  attained  a  degree  of  speech  corresponding  with  the  various  stages  in 
the  normal  process  of  learning  to  talk,  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  average 
intelligence. 

There  is  still  another  class  who  may  be  said  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
speech.  These  belong  to  a  higher  grade.  They  fA%  only  imbecile  or  weak- 
minded.  But  this  possession  of  speech,  even  if  amounting  to  fluency,  is  a 
moderate  one,  when  tested  by  the  use  of  words  expressing  the  relations  of 
ideas.  It  is  of  necessity  simple,  because  in  any  case  language  is  never  given 
or  acquired  beyond  the  mental  requirements  of  the  individual  or  the  race. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  two  first  classes  should  be  excluded  from  our 
present  discussion.  Of  the  remainder,  we  may  assign  them  to  several  cat- 
Tories,  and  these  in  the  main  corresponding  with  certain  degrees  of  in- 
telligence,— ^subject,  of  course,  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  paralysis 
of  organization  or  other  analogous  conditions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fitness  and  practical  nature  of  this  mode  of 
classification,  take  the  inquiries  we  propound  to  the  parents  or  friends  of 
pupils  on  admission. 

How  large  a  portion  of  these  relate  to  language,  by  signs  or  spoken, 
and  speech  ?  Thus :  Have  they  any  idea  of  language  ?  Bo  they  notice 
when  their  attention  is  called  ?  Know  their  own  names  ?  Do  they  under- 
stand any  simple  command,  like  "  Stand  up,  sit  down,''  without  the  aid  of 
signs  ?  Do  they  know  the  names  of  any  objects  or  persons,  names  of  qual- 
ities, large  and  small,  etc.  ?  Of  me  and  you  and  mine  and  yours  ?  Do 
they  know  the  names  of  any  numbers?  Can  you  send  them  on  any 
errand  about  the  house  or  place  ? 

Then  as  to  speech :  Do  they  make  signs  to  express  their  wants,  leading 
you  to  the  object  sought  or  pointing  to  it  ?  Will  they  bring  you  a  mug 
when  they  want  water  ?  Do  they  show  affection  by  caressing  or  kissing 
you  ?  Do  they  extend  the  sign-language  beyond  its  natural  range  or  as 
seen  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children?  Do  they  hum  any  tunes?  Imi- 
tate any  sounds  ?  Do  they  attempt  to  speak  ?  At  what  age  did  they 
begin  ?  Is  the  utterance  distinct  ?  What  words  do  they  use  ?  Do  they 
put  words  together  ?     Do  they  form  sentences  ?     The  nature  of  the  sen- 
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tenceB  ?  ■  Do  they  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  person  ?  Do  they 
repeat  yonr  question  or  answer  it  ?  Do  they  combine  the  gesture-language 
with  their  speech  ?  Is  there  any  imperfection  in  tlie  organs  of  speech, 
any  paralysis  ? 

Of  course  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ask  all  these  questions  in  this 
order;  but  we  start  in  with  our  somewhat  routine  inquiries  wherever 
necessary,  guided  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  case  or  the  conduct  of  the 
friends  toward  the  proposed  pupil.  In  the  higher  grade  of  pupils  we  may 
address  our  questions  directly  to  them,  learning  from  their  answers  what 
command  of  language  they  may  have. 

The  drifi  of  all  these  inquiries  is  to  determine  the  mental  status  of  the 
proposed  pupil ;  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  idiocy. 

When  such  question^  are  fairly  answered  about  any  child,  we  can  have 
a  tolerable  idea  of  his  mental  condition,  including  observation,  memory, 
and  reasoning  power. 

There  are  other  questions  relating  to  hereditary  history,  the  underlying 
or  associated  disease,  peculiarities  of  form  or  face,  habits,  causation,  etc., 
that  are  interesting  in  various  ways,  and  help  in  our  prognosis  of  the 
probable  results  of  our  system  of  training  and  education,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment. But  these  are,  in  a  sense,  mere  incidents  of  the  idiocy.  The  vital 
aim  of  our  inquiries,  i.e,,  the  mental  condition,  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
knowledge  of  ^e  extent  to  which  language  is  understood  and  used. 

Mental  power  and  mental  activity  must  have  an  exponent  in  some  form 
of  language  or  speech,  and  in  its  higher  exercise,  as  well  as  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  needs  it  as  a  means  of  thought,  and  so  we  find  it  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  all  but  the  lowest  stages  of  human  development. 

In  thus  making  language  the  test  of  the  degree  of  idiocy,  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  strictly  a  mental  test,  and  in  further  suggesting  it  as  the  basis  of 
classification,  the  same  objection  might  be  offered,  for  it  is  not  in  accord 
with  recent  classifications  of  mental  aberration  or  mental  weakness.  The 
authors  of  these  regard  the  mental  manifestations  as  mere  symptoms  of 
abnormal  and  pathological  physical  condition,  underlying  or  associated. 

Nevertheless,  if  this  shall  be  found  to  be  an  imperfect  test  of  degree  and 
an  unsound  basis  of  classification,  still  we  have  no  other  resource  till  it  shall 
have  been  clearly  established  :  First,  that  there  is  a  measurably  constant 
relation  (of  cause  and  effect)  between  certain  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions  and  corresponding  manifestations  of  defective  intelligence,  sensi- 
bility, and  will,  as  seen  in  idiocy.  And,  secondly,  that  these  associated 
physiological  or  other  conditions  can  be  detected,  located,  measured,  and 
clearly  defined. 

We  certainly  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  knowledge  of  the  un- 
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derljiDg  or  Msociated  abnonnal  physical  oonditions,  in  connection  with 
the  varying  degrees  of  defective  inteUigence,  to  base  a  scheme  of  classi- 
fication upon  the  former  Xhat  will  help  us  in  onr  knowledge  of  the 
latter.* 

There  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  well-defined  classification  here  as  in 
any  other  case  where  there  are  no  specific  distinctions  to  stand  as  metes 
and  bounds  between  the  different  categories.  The  difference  in  the  grades 
of  idiocy  is  the  same  as  seen  in  the  growth  of  intelligence  from  infancy  to 
manhood.  Still,  there  are  general  claeses,  the  types  of  which  may  be  appreci- 
ated, though  the  classes  themselves  shade  into  each  other.  Let  me  illustrate 
thiB  by  an  examination  into  the  condition,  in  respect  to  language  and  speech, 
of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  now  in  this  institution.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  their  condition  when  admitted,  for  training  will  modify  the 
relation  of  speech  to  the  different  grades  of  idiocy,  depending  upon  the 
relative  prominence  given  to  exercises  designed  to  develop  language  and 
speech,  and  exercises  of  another  character  and  purpose.  From  my  expe- 
rience, however,  I  should  say  that  language  and  speech  will  ordinarily 
oome  with  developing  intelligence,  even  if  special  efforts  are  not  made  to 
call  them  out.  That  is  to  say,  with  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and 
observation,  the  idea  of  language  and  a  comprehension  of  its  use  will  come 
as  in  the  case  of  a  normal  child,  only  relatively  to  the  intelligence  a  little 
more  backward.  So,  too,  with  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  the  phys- 
ical organization,  coupled  with  the  desire  of  expressing  desires  and  wants, 
speech  will  generally  follow. 

Among  the  number  mentioned  there  are  seven  who  are  deaf-mutes. 
There  is  with  all  of  these  more  or  less  of  mental  deficiency  aside  from  the 
deafness.     The  failure  to  speak  follows  the  deafness.     But  of  some  of  them 

*  A  Germaii  author,  Kussmaaly  describes  speech  as  an  **  acquired  reflex."  But  when 
on«  eonsiders  the  extent  and  complication  of  the  intermediate  apparatus  between  the 
ingoing  impression  through  eye  or  ear  that  gives  rise  to  or  calls  out  the  returning 
utterance,  the  impulse  to  speech  it  awakens,  and  the  subject,  mode,  and  process  of  the 
outcome  of  expression,  it  seems  like  a  misapplication  of  the  term  rejicx. 

Take  a  simple  question  addressed  to  a  child,  saj  of  three  years  old,  thus,  "  Will  you 
bare  cream  on  your  berries?"  And  the  child  replies,  ''As  long  as  my  mother  has 
eream  on  her  berries,  I  think  I  will  have  some  on  mine." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  study  a  form  of  expression  as  simple  as  the  above, — taken 
literally  from  the  mouth  of  a  child  at  the  age  mentioned, — to  study  it  in  comparison,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  first  brief  simple  utterances  of  infantile  speech,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  complicated  sentences  in  the  higher  fields  of  thoughtful  human  speech, 
to  be  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  term  rejfex  in  such  connection.  Further- 
more, this  same  comparison  will  clearly  show  that  in  selecting  this  single  faculty  of 
language  as  the  test  of  relative  intelligence  in  the  individual  or  the  race,  there  is  no 
ground  for  objection  in  the  compass  or  defluiteness  of  the  register. 
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the  probabilities  are  that  they  would  not  speak  if  they  had  had  their  hear- 
ing.    Their  intelligenco  is  not  adequate  to  speech. 

There  are  niue  who  are  partially  deaf,  and  whose  deafness  modified  their 
acquirement  of  language  and  speech. 

There  are  eight  who  are  paralyzed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  where  the 
defect  or  iinpairment  of  speech  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  paralysis.  There 
is  one  where  chorea  has  had  the  same  effect  to  embarrass  utterance,  as  in 
the  preceding  case. 

Kegarding  the  above  as  somewhat  exceptional  cases,  we  may  divide  the 
remainder — two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number — into  the  following 
general  classes  :* 

First.  Those  who  neither  speak  nor  comprehend  language;  they  are 
like  new-born  infants  in  that  respect.  Of  these,  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
language  has  not  been  awakened,  the  number  is  twenty-four  (24). 

Case  No.  1. — A  girl  eight  years  old ;  tall,  slender,  and  with  regular  features. 
There  were  few  if  any  external  impressions  that  would  produce  even  reflex 
motion  in  her.  One  could  prick  her  with  a  pin,  and  there  would  he  no  with- 
drawal of  the  part  sufiering;  she  would  simply  scream,  and  throw  out  her 
limbs  in  vague  and  purposeless  movements.  There  was,  thus,  the  sensation 
(tf  feeling,  but  without  the  practical  use  for  which  sensation  is  given.  Simple 
reflex  movement  should  be  invariable  in  accordance  with  some  physical  biw, 
but  in  some  forms  of  what  are  called  reflex  movements  intelligence  somewhere 
of  a  certain  kind  is  manifest  in  directing  or  modifying  them.  This  girl  would 
allow  the  ball  of  her  eye  to  be  touched  without  winking  or  betraying  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  flngcr,  or  any  effort  of  the  will  to  avoid  the  infliction.  There 
was  no  definite  sensation  of  sight. 

She  did  not  stand  or  sit  alone,  or  manifest  any  fear  of  falling.  She  did  not 
hold  anything  in  her  hand.  She  could  not  be  fed  except  by  placing  the  food 
back  in  the  mouth  within  the  reach  of  the  organs  of  deglutition. 

She  did  not  use  her  ears  sufliciontly  to  distinguish  tones  of  aflTection  from 
tones  of  anger.  She  did  not  notice  the  direction  of  sounds.  Shortly  before 
she  was  brought  to  the  institution  she  surprised  her  family  by  humming  a 
part  of  an  air  frequently  performed  in  her  hearing  on  a  piano.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  change  in  her  mental  condition  for  the  better.  She 
had  never  noticed  any  articulate  sounds.  She  never  seemed  to  have  any  dcsird 
to  make  them,  and  certainly  made  no  effort  to  produce  them.  Besides,  she 
never  noticed  or  attempted  to  use  any  other  form  of  expression. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  animal  expression  that  is  instinctive,  but  it 
is  in  the  form  of  reflex  movements  and  inarticulate  sounds.     When  we 


*  This  paper  was  read  at  a  meotiDg  of  the  Association  held  at  the  institution  of  which 
the  writer  has  the  charge.  lie  was,  therefore,  able  under  each  cluss  described  to  pre- 
sent illustrative  cases.  In  preparing  it  for  the  press,  only  a  few  descriptions  of  typical 
cases  will  be  introduced. 
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oome  to  the  exprcssioD  of  wants  or  feelings,  even  by  signs,  much  more  the 
commnnicatioD  of  ideas,  there  must  be  a  conscious  individualitj  to  expe- 
rieoce  the  want  or  feeling,  to  perceive  the  mode  bj  which  such  wants  and 
feelings  are  expressed,  with  a  will  or  impulse  to  use  such  mode  in  its  own 
behalf,  by  starting  the  well-planned  and  complicated  mechanisms  by  which 
articulate  speech  is  produced. 

In  this  particular  case  there  was  no  open  communication  with  the  brain 
of  the  child  except  the  feeble  appreciation  of  musical  sounds  that  had 
forced  their  way  inward  through  the  passive  sense  of  hearing,  awakening 
a  slight  disposition  to  listen.  There  was  only  a  faint  impulse  to  responsive 
imitation.  There  was  no  responsive  or  intuitive  exercise  of  will  to  pro- 
duce articulate  sounds.  There  was  no  power  to  execute  the  volition  if  it 
had  existed.  This  was  true  not  only  of  speech,  but  of  all  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 

Case  No.  2. — A  boy  eleven  years  old, — could  walk,  having  learned  to  do 
so  before  the  access  of  the  convulsions  that  caused  his  idiocy.  But  he  walked 
without  heeding  his  steps.  There  were  but  two  or  three  objects  that  he  ever 
held  in  his  hand  or  attempted  to  grasp.  Uo  would  take  food  in  his  hand  and 
carry  it  to  his  mouth.  Tormented  with  a  constant  thirst,  he  would  curry  a 
cup  of  water  to  his  lips,  dropping  the  cup  as  soon  as  it  was  emptied.  Drop- 
ping scarcely  expresses  it ;  when  the  want  was  satisfied  his  grasp  relaxed  and 
the  cup  fell.  His  only  plaything  was  a  bunch  of  strings  that  he  shook  before 
his  eyes,  intercepting  the  light.  The  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  were  per- 
fect, as  his  after-education  proved ;  but  he  used  the  former  only  in  relation  to 
food  and  the  single  plaything  referred  to  ;  the  latter  never,  that  I  could  dis- 
cover, though  experiments  were  made  upon  him  with  firearms  and  all  sorts 
of  surprises  in  the  way  of  sounds.  There  was  no  perception  of  articulate 
sounds,  no  imitation  and  no  attempt  to  utter  them.  The  dormant  mind  knew 
no  language,  remembered  no  language,  and  attempted  none. 

As  in  the  former  case,  stating  the  matter  physiologically,  the  nerves  of 
relation  and  sensation  were  functionally  at  fault ;  or  the  transmitted  in- 
fluenoes  fell  upon  torpid  nervous  centres,  that,  in  turn,  originated  no  im- 
pulses outward.     The  radiant  nerves  transmitted  no  co-ordinating  agency. 

But  in  distinction  from  the  former  there  was  in  this  case  a  marked  en- 
joyment in  being  caressed,  in  being  held  in  the  lap.  He  would  in  return 
rub  his  cheeks  against  his  mother  s  cheek  and  put  his  arm  around  her,  and 
he  bad  been  taught  to  put  his  lips  to  hers,  though  without  any  effort  to 
kiss  with  them.  In  other  words,  he  understood  and  could,  in  some  slight 
disgreej  respond  to  the  natural  language  of  affection. 

Second.  Those  who  do  not  speak  but  have  an  idea  of  language  to  the 
extent  of  knowing  when  they  are  called,  understand  a  few  simple  com- 
mands, and  the  names  of  a  few  objects  or  persons, — twenty-two  in  number. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  give  illustratiTe  cases  of  this  or  of  the  two  follow- 
ing classes. 

Third.  Tliose  who  do  not  speak,  bat  understand  any  simple  sentences, 
— six  in  number. 

Fourth.  Those  who  do  not  spoak,  but  understand  almost  any  ordinary 
language  in  the  household, — three  in  number.  With  such,  the  failure  is 
not  in  the  desire  or  disposition,  but  in  the  power  to  execute.  Speaking 
physiologically,  the  default  is  somewhere  in  the  nervous  track  between 
the  centres  of  volitional  impulse  and  the  termination  in  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus. 

Fiflh.  Those  who  utter  a  few  words  or  sentences,  but  without  any,  or 
with  but  little,  idea  of  language  or  the  words  and  sentences  used.  The 
semblance  of  speech  in  these  cases  is  imitative  or  parrot-like. 

On  a  preceding  page  I  have  given  some  cases  in  point.  I  refer  to  them 
again  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  default.  Following  the 
phraseology  of  some  modern  writers,  one  might  say  that  the  sounds  trans- 
mitted do  not  reach  the  higher  or  intellectual  nerve-centres,  but  merely  pass 
to  what  may  be  called  the  subordinate  region  of  the  imitative  faculty, 
whence,  inspired  by  the  reigning  volition  there,  they  emerge  in  the  form 
of  articulate  sounds. 

Or,  again,  that  the  cohesion  or  association  between  sound  and  meaning 
is  not  established,  while  the  association  between  sound  and  articulation  is.* 
I  prefer  to  use  the  word  association  to  that  of  cohesion,  because  we  know 
what  association  is,  and  cohesion  is  a  physical  condition  that  we  only  infer 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  between  sound  and  meaning,  or  sound  and  articula- 
tion. And,  again,  because  associntion  precedes  the  supposed  cohesion  ;  in 
other  words,  association  is  primary  and  cohesion  is  secondary.  This  is 
true  in  the  acquisition  of  speech.  In  the  deprivation  by  disease,  or  aphasic 
condition,  defect  in  the  cohesion  (physical)  would  precede  the  impairment 
in  the  associations  necessary  whether  to  comprehension  of  language  or 
articulation  in  the  matter  of  speech. 

In  either  case,  the  eflFort  to  remedy  the  absence  or  the  loss  would  be  by 
establishing  or  restoring  the  required  association. 

Sixth.  Those  who  speak  a  few  words,  understanding  their  meaning  and 
with  a  purpose  in  their  use ;  these  usually  employ  the  gesture-language  as 
an  aid  to  their  imperfect  speech. 


*  Ferrier  speaking  of  aphasia,  or  loas  of  speech  or  power  of  expression,  as  the  result  of 
disease,  in  a  person  who  still  remains  capable  of  appreciating  the  meaning  of  words 
uttered  in  his  hearing,  says  of  him  :  '^  The  cohesion  or  association  between  sound  and 
meaning  remains  unimpaired  in  aphasia;  it  is  the  cohesion  between  sound  and  articula- 
tion which  is  broken  by  removal  of  the  motor  factor  of  the  organic  nerves." 
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SereDth.  Those  who  use  hrief  sentences.  Of  these  we  might  suggest 
two  divisions. 

Sub-dass  a.  Those  who  use  such  sentences  in  a  natural  way  and  in 
accord  with  the  limited  continuity  of  their  thought. 

Sub-class  h.  Those  who  utter  brief  sentences  in  a  spasmodic  and  emo- 
tional way. 

In  the  development  of  speech,  I  think  that  the  usual  order  is,  first, 
imitative,  then  intelligent  and  emotional  speech.  There  is,  however,  a 
peculiarity  that  may  be  noted.  Emotional  speech  becomes  automatic, 
while  intelligent  speech  has  not  the  same  tendency;  inasmuch  as  a  constant 
self-determination  is  -a  necessity  of  the  latter,  in  view  of  varying  eircum- 
Btances.  And  so  in  aphasia,  emotional  speech,  with  its  acquired  automa- 
tism, is  witnessed  long  after  rational  and  voluntary  speech  has  disappeared. 

Eighth.  Those  who  talk  connectedly  to  the  extent  of  their  intelligence 
in  varying  degrees,  up  to  a  fair  command  of  language. 

And  in  applying  to  these  language  and  speech  as  the  test  of  intelligence, 
we  are  not  to  regard  fluency,  but  a  real  command  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
dividuaVs  needs,  and  fitness,  and  discrimination  in  its  use. 

Id  all  the  cases  in  the  three  last  classes  there  is  more  or  less  distinctness 
of  utterance,  depending,  first,  upon  acutencss  of  observation,  and,  second, 
upon  co-ordinating  power  and  flexibility  of  organs.  In  other  words,  upon 
conditions  of  sensory  and  motor  ner\'es. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  when  {speech  is  not  established  at 
the  usual  period  there  is  a  want  of  flexibility  in  the  organization  later  that 
renders  its  acquisition  more  difficult. 

And  again,  when  in  connection  with  defective  co-ordination  speech  at 
the  outset  has  been  imperfect,  and  the  habit  of  a  vicious  utterance  estab- 
lished, then  later  eflbrts  to  articulate  properly  fail  of  their  purpose.  The 
individual  can  make  all  the  sounds  of  the  language  correctly  perhaps,  and 
can  even  repeat  sentences  correctly,  but  falls  back  unconsciously  into  his 
habitual  faulty  utterance. 

I  ought  to  allude  to  two  or  three  other  exceptional  forms  of  defective 
speech  occurring  in  idiocy  but  also  seen  in  cases  of  sound  mind, — 

First,  stammering.  Six  of  our  present  pupils  stammer, — not  quite  two 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  This  is,  however,  a  larger  percentage  than 
has  usually  been  found  in  the  asylum.  I  confess  the  low  percentage  of 
stammerers  has  been  a  surprise  to  me. 

We  have  a  few  cases,  always,  of  marked  defects  in  vocal  apparatus, — thus 
cleft  palate  and  high  palatine  arch,  which  impede,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  power  of  appropriate  utterance. 

To  this  imperfect  attempt  to  establish  certain  categories  among  idiots, 
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based  upon  the  extent  of  their  compreheoBion  and  use  of  language,  to 
assist  in  defining  and  describing  their  relative  mental  condition  I  may  add 
a  few  words  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  develop  the  function  and  the 
faculty. 

These  should  obviously  be  directed  to  the  very  point  of  imperfection  of 
organism  or  default  of  function,  when  this  can  be  determined.  The 
natural  avenues  to  the  brain  and  mind  must  be  opened.  Perceptions  of 
sight  and  sound  must  be  forced  through  obstructed  channels.  Conscious 
intelligence  must  be  awakened.  Volition  must  be  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged. The  pupil  must  be  made  to  comprehend  language,  if  possible, 
commands  by  gestures,  the  names  of  various  objects,  etc.  In  other  words, 
the  necessary  associations  between  sound  and  meaning  must  be  established. 
Then  may  follow  exercises  in  imitation  of  muscular  movements,  very  pal- 
pable at  first ;  then  practice  in  individualizing  and  co-ordinating  muscular 
movements.  At  last  attention  is  directed  to  the  vocal  organs,  and  similar 
exercises  are  continued  to  individualize  and  co-ordinate  these.  Then  follow 
the  imitation  of  sounds,  simple  musical  distinctions,  elementary  articula- 
tions, and  words  of  easy  utterance. 

Some  of  the  means  adopted  must  be  applied  individually,  others  again 
to  classes,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  unconscious  influence  and  force  of 
associated  action. 

But  I  need  not  enumerate  the  varied  resources  at  our  command  in  the 
work  proposed.  In  time,  if  we  are  fortunate  in  our  material,  the  machinery 
of  expression  is  so  perfected  that  it  only  awaits  the  spontaneousness  of  the 
pupil  to  set  it  in  motion  and  to  bring  him  into  relation  with  a  speaking 
world. 
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ON   INTERNAL   HYDROCEPHALUS. 
By  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 
Head  at  the  Lincoln  Meeting. 

As  our  special  department  of  labor  brings  us  in  contact  with  arrested 
mentality,  and  our  efforts  are  directed  towards  the  development  of  imper- 
fect mind,  we  are  somewhat  liable,  as  teachers,  to  forget  the  diseased 
physical  condition  upon  which  the  mental  lack  is  necessarily  founded.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  forget  that  the  outward  manifestations  with  which 
we  come  in  contact  daily  in  our  school-rooms  are  the  result  of  disease, 
but  that  we  may,  in  our  labors,  practically  consider  that  the  cause  of  the 
troubles  we  deal  with  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  therefore  our 
efforts  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  improvement  without 
reference  to  caosation. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  while  we  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  teach- 
ing and  training  for  the  feeble-minded,  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  pathology  of  idiocy.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many  cases  which 
come  under  oar  care  the  disease  which  caused  the  condition  of  the  child 
was  of  short  duration,  and  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  effects  of  that 
disease.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  many  children  in  our  institutions 
are  at  present  subject  to  active  disease,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  admin- 
ister to  them. 

I  shall  hail  the  day  when,  by  protracted  and  careful  observation,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  study  the  pathological  conditions  of  individual  cases, 
end  report  them  for  mutual  benefit. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  post-mortem  facts  will  be  of  no  value  to  us  as 
teachers,  for,  in  order  to  be  good  trainers  of  this  class, 'we  need  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  actual  physical  changes  which  have  caused  the 
phenomena  observed  during  life. 

Diagnosis  is  as  valuable  and  as  necessary  to  us  as  to  the  man  who  is  in 
constant  contact  with  acute  disease.  It  is  only  by  observation  of  appear- 
ances found  after  death  that  we  can  learn  to  discriminate,  and  rightly 
prognosticate  in  r^jard  to  the  future  results  of  care  and  training.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  congenital  idiocy  is  more  amenable  to  training,  or 
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responds  more  iurely  to  efforts  for  its  improvement,  and  that  good  resalts 
are  less  liable  to  be  transient,  than  where  the  condition  of  imbecility  has 
been  induced  by  sickness  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.  Has  not  this  fact 
tended  to  lead  us  to  place  too  little  importance  upon  the  somatic  origin  of 
idiocy,  and  too  great,  possibly,  upon  some  immaterial  influence,  such  as  the 
mental  impressions  or  habits  of  the  parent?  While  the  latter  class  of 
causes  is  not  denied,  I  think  the  other  should  be  plainly  recognized  also. 

Pathological  changes  may  occur  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  before 
birth, — such  as  capillary  distention,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  granular  deposits  in  the  muscular  coats  of  the  larger  vessels,  etc. 

I  have  seen,  recently,  an  interesting  and  instructive  specimen  of  disease 
occurring  before  birth,  which  is  described  by  its  discoverer  as  follows  :* 

^^  A  remarkable  instance  of  infarction  and  secondary  change,  illustrating 
the  fact  that  these  conditions  may  occur  in  utero^  was  found  in  the  brain 
of  an  infant  who  died  in  an  epileptic  convulsion  immediately  after  birth. 
The  mother  had  for  years  been  epileptic,  and  during  pregnancy  had  had 
repeated  epileptic  seizures,  followed  by  paroxysms  of  violence.  In  the 
third  lefl  anterior  convolution  of  this  infant's  brain  cysts  were  found,  with 
flisiform  dilatations  of  the  vessels,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  and 
colls  of  the  vessels  and  capillaries.  One  vessel  occupied  a  place  in  a  large 
cyst,  wherein  abundant  evidences  of  new  material,  the  product  of  inflam- 
mation, existed,  and  where  absorption  must  have  occurred.'^ 

We  are  told  that  in  simple  hydrocephalus  *^  the  sole  observable  morbid 
appearance  is  an  increased  effusion  in  the  ventricles.'''|* 

When  simple  hydrocephalus  is  met  in  ansemic  children,  it  is  passive  in 
its  nature,  occasioned  by  physical  impoverishment,  and  in  all  cases,  if  im- 
proved, it  is  by  a  generous  diet,  and  tonic  and  stimulant  medication.  Dr. 
Goooh  first  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  this  form  and  that  most 
frequently  observed.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  named  these  cases  hydrencepha- 
loid. 

The  pale,  feeble  child  lies  upon  bed  or  lap,  unwilling  to  make  any  exer- 
tion or  motion,  half  asleep,  slowly  opening  and  closing  its  eyes,  with  cool 
skin,  and  a  "  remarkable  expression  of  languor.*' 

But,  hydrocephalus  is  usually  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  infantile  convulsions  are  caused 
by  a  sub-inflammation  of  the  serous  lining  of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  from 
which  an  effusion  is  poured  out  into  the  ventricles.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  recognize  thb  pathological  condition  in  the  early  stage  with  oer- 


*  Kempster,  Mierosoi^pic  Studj  of  the  Br&in. 
f  Wilks,  DiscftMS  gf  the  Nerrooa  System. 
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taintj ;  and,  unless  the  effusion  become  large,  sboTriDg  the  hydrocephalic 
appearance,  we  may  sometimes  fail  to  diagDosticate  it. 

I  think,  howeyer,  that  in  all  cases  where  convubioDS  recur  frequently, 
in  young  children,  we  should  suspect  a  possible  effusion.  The  size  of  the 
head  is  not  a  safe  guide,  for  sometimes  the  cranium  does  not  expand  at 
all,  while  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  so  great  as  to  compress  and  diminish 
the  brain. 

The  brief  report  of  a  post-mortem  examination  which  I  offer  is  worthy 
of  our  attention,  chiefly  because  it  teaches  us  what  an  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  brain  structure  may  take  place  and  life  be  preserved. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  of  two  kinds, — external  and  internal ;  that 
is,  the  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  cavity  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
pia  mater,  depressing  the  cerebral  mass,  or  it  may  be  found  in  the  ventri- 
cles, at  times  distending  them  to  great  size,  and  infiltrating  the  white 
central  substance  also. 

External  hydrocephalus  is  less  destructive  to  intellect  than  the  other 
form,  for,  although  it  compresses  and  depresses  the  cerebral  mass,  it  may 
allow  more  or  less  of  functional  operation. 

It  is  probably  true  that  internal  hydrocephalus  always  injures  the  intel- 
lect beyond  perfect  recovery.  In  cases  of  improvement,  or  so-called 
recovery,  there  is  noticed  more  or  less  of  eccentricity  or  peculiarity  of 
character,  brightness,  smartness  in  some  things,  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding lack  or  obtuseness  in  regard  to  other  things.  Many  of  the  im- 
becile Savant  have  suffered  from  meningeal  inflammation.  In  a  certain 
Bchool  for  feeble-minded  children,  where  only  those  of  the  wealthy  or 
aristocratic  classes  were  received,  I  found  quite  a  number  who  were  thor- 
oughly imbecile  on  one  side  of  their  character,  and  bright  and  smart  on 
the  other ;  possessing  mathematical  skill,  or  mechanical  ingenuity,  or  a 
wonderful  memory  for  dates,  events,  etc.  In  nearly  every  instance  I 
thought  I  discovered,  by  a  brief  general  examination,  that  the  child  had 
suffered  from  meningeal  inflammation,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  the  judg- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  individual. 

Great  cranial  deformity  may  exist  from  the  quantity  of  fluid  where  the 
effusion  has  remained  mainly  external,  and  the  pinched  and  compressed 
brain  yet  struggle  to  perform  its  functions. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  with  great  ventricular  distention,  accompanied  by 
infiltration  into  the  medullary  substance. 

I  have  had  under  observation  for  two  years  and  six  months  a  girl  of 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  whom  development  and  growth  was  ar- 
rested years  ago  by  meningeal  inflammation.  I  kept  the  case  for  the  sake 
of  the  examination  recently  made.     I  find  no  similar  case  reported  in  any 
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book  or  monograph  of  mj  library.  There  are  those  of  laiger  cranial 
measurements,  but  no  such  destruction  of  tissue  is  described. 
.  I  have  not  a  full  history  of  this  girl ;  she  was  a  young  woman  in  years, 
but  looked  like  a  child  six  years  of  age.  Her  hands,  limbs,  and  feet  were 
no  larger  than  those  of  a  child  four  years  of  age.  Her  height  was  forty- 
nine  inches.  She  never  spoke,  never  expressed  any  desire  by  sign,  never 
masticated  at  all,  never  swallowed  with  much  visible  movement,  but  the 
fluid  food  with  which  she  was  fed  seemed  to  run  down  the  oesophagus.  She 
could  not  see,  although  the  eyes  were  bright  and  clear,  and  were  not  sub- 
ject to  such  incessant  oscillations  as  we  sometimes  notice  in  hydrocephalic 
patients  where  blindness  is  more  or  less  complete.  During  the  life  of  this 
girl  we  thought  she  could  hear  a  little,  but  the  subsequent  investigation 
demonstrated  that  she  did  not.  She  was  always  fed  with  a  spoon.  She 
never  had  a  regular  movement  of  the  bowels,  but  matter  would  pass  from 
her  at  any  time. 

When  she  became  constipated,  laxatives  were  administered  to  her  with 
effect,  causing  an  oozing  away  of  fecal  deposits.  No  voluntary  motion 
tons  ever  made  by  this  girl  afler  she  came  under  my  observation.  The 
circulation  was  feeble,  extremities  cold,  skin  red,  even  in  warm  weather. 
External  warmth  was  always  maintained  in  cold  weather.  She  had  never 
menstruated.     She  died  from  simple  failure. 

Two  or  three  days  before  death  slight  and  feeble  spasms  were  noticed. 
These  recurred  at  intervals,  but  only  close  observation  would  detect  them 
until  about  twelve  hours  before  death,  when  they  became  stronger.  She 
lived  in  bed,  or  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  on  wheels,  into  which  she  was 
tied. 

Her  cranial  measurements  were:  antero-posterior,  15 J  inches;  trans- 
verse, 16)  inches;  circular,  24  inches. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  were  very  thin  and  transparent,  one-sixteenth, 
one- twelfth,  and  in  one  place  only  was  it  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  dura  mater  was  thickened,  dense,  and  hard,  and  adherent  in  fully 
one-third  of  its  surface  to  the  pia  mater.  The  convolutions  were  obliter- 
ated.    There  were  no  sulci. 

The  cerebrum  was  but  a  fluctuating  sac,  especially  fluctuating  in  the 
frontal  portion.  In  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  thickness  and  condition 
of  the  cortical  substance  while  the  organ  remained  in  position,  I  carefully 
sliced  a  portion  of  it,  horizontally,  in  the  right  occipital  region,  and  cut 
through  at  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  when  a  stream  of  pure,  limpid 
serum  burst  out,  running  in  a  stream  to  the  amount  of  fifty  fiuidounces. 

Although  the  exit  of  the  fluid  was  at  this  point,  the  frontal  portion  of 
the  left  hemisphere  was  emptied,  and  collapsed  rather  sooner  than  any 
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Other  portion,  showing  that  if  this  fluid  was  secreted  in  the  ventricles 
origiDally,  thej  had  barst  and  formed  an  immense  sac,  with  a  giving  waj 
wholly  of  the  septum  lucidum.  The  white  central  substance  was  gone. 
Upon  removal  of  cerebrum  afler  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  the  sac  was  turned 
wrong  side  out,  and  no  appearance  of  a  ventricle  could  be  discovered. 
Afler  removal  of  water  the  cerebrum  weighed  twenty  and  one-half  ounces. 

The  cerebellum  weighed  five  ounces  and  five  and  one-half  drachms.     The 

weight  of  the  girl  was  fifty-three  pounds. 

Let  me  enumerate  those  portions  of  the  brain  which  were  absent  in  this 

case:  corpus  callosum;  roots  of  olfactory  and  optic  nerves;  lateral,  and 

fifth  ventricles;  septum  lucidum;  corpus  striatum;  linea  semicircularis ; 

optic  thalami ;  choroid  plexus;  fornix;  velum  interpositum;  pineal  gland; 

and  tubercula  quadrigemina. 
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JUVENILE   INSANITY. 

■ 

By  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  M.D.,  Media,  Pennsylvania. 

Read  at  the  Lincoln  Meeting, 

In  one  sense,  and  perhaps  legitimately,  the  various  forms  of  idiocy  and 
imbecility  are  the  insanities  of  early  life,  and  in  the  course  of  this  paper 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  identity  of  the  insane  diathesis  with  the  con- 
ditions noted  among  the  patients  and  pupils  of  our  institution  for  idiots. 
But  that  childhood  is  subject  to  insanity,  as  the  term  is  usually  employed, 
accompanied  or  not  with  hallucination,  is  now  acknowledged  by  some 
writers.  In  their  books,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  rare  aflfcction.  Under  the 
heading  of  Insanity  in  Early  Life,  Winslow*  cites  several  remarkable 
cases,  illustrating  that  during  school-life  children  may  suflFer  from  acute 
attacks  of  insanity,  to  all  appearances  recover,  and  the  tendency  remain 
dormant  for  several  years,  when  there  have  been  recurrences  calling  for 
hospital  treatment  and  restraint.  He  quotes  Esquirol :  **  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  existing  causes  of  insanity  do  not  act  abruptly, 
except  when  the  patients  are  strongly  predisposed.  Almost  all  the  insane 
exhibit  before  their  disease  some  alteration  in  their  functions ;  alterations 
which  commenced  many  years  previously,  and  even  in  infancy.  The 
greater  part  had  had  convulsions,  cephalalgia,  colics  or  cramps,  constipation, 
and  menstrual  irregularities.  Several  had  been  endowed  with  great  activity 
in  the  mental  faculties,  and  had  been  the  sport  of  vehement,  impetuous, 
and  angry  passions.  Others  had  been  fantastical  in  their  ideas,  their  affec- 
tions,  and  passions :  some  had  had  an  extravagant  imagination,  and  had  been 
incapable  of  continuous  study :  others,  excessively  obstinate,  could  not  live 
except  in  a  very  narrow  circle  of  ideas  and  affections,  whilst  many,  void  of 
moral  energy,  had  been  timid,  fearful,  irresolute,  indifferent  to  everything. 
With  these  dispositions  a  mere  accidental  cause  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
insanity  break  out."  Esquirol  treated  two  children,  one  of  eight  and  an- 
other of  nine  years,  and  a  girl  of  fourteen,  all  laboring  under  mania.     He 


*  Forbes  Winslow's  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Disorders  of  the  Mind,  p.  139- 
144. 
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was  also  consulted  abont  a  child  of  eleven,  in  which  the  disease  assumed 
the  form  of  melancholia. 

The  early  age  at  which  insanity  develops  in  the  United  States  has 
already  received  attention  from  Drs.  Evans  and  Worthington,  in  their  re- 
port of  Pennsylvania  Asylums,  who  refer  it  to  the  special  kind  of  educa- 
tional influences  to  which  childhood  is  subjected.  Dr.  Wigan,  in  ^*  Wins- 
low's  Psychological  Journal/'  vol.  zi.  p.  497,  collects  a  number  of  cases  of 
juvenile  crime,  committed  without  cause,  and  suggestive  of  mental  aliena- 
tion.    The  boy  Pomcroy  is  thought  of  while  reading  his  descriptions. 

Statistics  of  Dr.  Bouteville  give  large  proportions  for  juvenile  insanity 
of  the  total  insane, — a.y.,  from  five  to  nine,  0.9  per  cent. ;  ten  to  fourteen, 
3.5  per  cent. ;  fifleen  to  nineteen,  20  per  cent.  Winslow  concludes  "  that 
mental  disease  is  undoubtedly  more  frequent  in  childhood  than  is  generally 
supposed.*'  Maudsley  devotes  one  chapter  of  his  inimitable  text  to  the 
insanity  of  early  life,  quoting  from  Greding  his  case  of  a  child  raving  mad 
as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  explaining  that  such  child-insanity  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  convulsive  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  centres.*  These 
narratives  as  well  as  most  of  ^laudsley's  descriptions  are  open,  however,  to 
the  criticism  old  as  Spurzheim's,  who  viewed  such  cases  as  **  partial  idiots 
from  birth.*'  The  establishment  of  institutions  for  children  of  defective 
mind,  in  many  of  our  American  States,  is  bringing  to  our  knowledge  facts 
and  statistics  on  this  important  subject,  which  prove  thvitjuveinle  affective 
xn$anity  is  more  common  than  has  been  hitherto  stated :  indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  lesser  degrees  of  this  disorder  have  been  allowed  to  go 
unrecognized,  being,  as  they  so  generally  are,  the  temporary  consequences 
of  sympathetic  disturbances,  or  the  sequelae  of  acute  diseases,  removed 
when  the  cause  is  dismissed  or  outgrown. 

The  question  of  juvenile  insanity,  to  be  recognized  as  afl^ective  or 
pathetic  insanity,  is  so  open  and  so  fruitful  of  controversy  that  I  prefer  to 
give  illustrations  from  my  case  book  for  your  consideration,  rather  than 
attempt  its  discussion. 

Cojte  I. — Bessie  was  three  years  old  when  brought  to  my  notice  It  is  said 
that  one  year  before  she  had  a  full  which  injured  her  spine,  followed  by  fever 
and  convulsions;  on  her  recovery  from  these  symptoms,  she  was  found  with 
vacant,  sturing  eyes ;  her  feet  turned  inward,  and  her  gait  was  tottering ; 
she  ran  wildly  from  thing  to  thing,  and  seemed  to  have  but  momentary  enjoy- 
ment in  each  ;  she  knew  not  when  danger  was  near.  Before  her  illness  she 
had  begun  to  talk,  knew  her  parents  and  called  them  by  name ;  after  it,  she 
not  only  lost  their  names,  but  was  wanting,  in  great  measure,  in  that  naturul 


*  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind.    Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.    Part  II., 
chap.  \L    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1871. 
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affection  which  hefore  had  endeared  them  to  her.  Her  destructiveness  was 
very  marked,  her  habits  became  filthy,  and  her  tastes  strangely  perverted. 
She  was  pla?ed  in  an  institution  ;  it  did  not  pain  her  to  see  her  mother  leave ; 
she  was  at  home  in  the  strange  place,  ut  home  with  anybody.  She  ran  among 
the  other  children,  without  interest  in  any  of  them.  She  amused  herself  with 
what  came  within  reach,  and  injured  or  destroyed  everything  that  amused 
her.  Seven  months  after  her  admission  her  condition  is  thus  described: 
Her  eye  is  not  now  staring  and  vacant,  her  feet  are  not  now  unsteady,  but  as 
she  prances  through  our  apartments  and  grounds  she  carries,  in  her  sure  and 
steady  step,  the  glad  tidings  of  approaching  recovery :  she  is  not  now  wild 
with  the  aimless  capers  of  imbecility  ;  her  enjoyments  are  natural,  and  her 
affections  aro  full  and  spontaneous.  At  a  recent  visit  of  her  father,  he  was 
recognized  by  her  before  he  had  yet  seen  her,  and  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  **  Papal  papa!"  before  he  saw  from  whence  it  came.  She  had  been  wisely, 
painfully,  taken  from  her  home,  though  only  three  years  old,  very  soon  after 
her  calamity,  and  had  been  placed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  her 
recovery.  The  result  proves  the  self-sacrificing  good  sense  of  her  parents, 
who,  having  the  welfare  of  their  child  alone  at  heart,  listened  not  to  the  false 
notions  of  popular  affection^  which  inculcate  indulgence  at  home  as  the  pity 
for  early  misfortune,  but  took  the  best  and  the  earliest  means  to  restore  the 
l(>st  one. 

Case  II. — Tom  McK.,  aged  twelve,  when  first  brought  to  our  knowledge, 
was  described  as  an  incorrigible  boy,  who  had  been  passed  from  one  county 
home  to  another,  through  a  juvenile  reformatory,  and  at  last,  to  prevent  his 
own  self-destruction,  because  of  his  propensity  to  climb  the  rods  and  water- 
spouts of  the  refuge,  and  to  ramble  dangerously  over  its  roofings,  he  was 
locked  in  a  secure  room.  Excepting  his  under  stature,,  nervous  manner,  and 
glittering  cyc;*,  there  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  pale-faced  boy  to  sug- 
gest any  unlikeness  to  normal  boyhood  ;  indeed,  his  aptness  in  language,  both 
usual  and  profane,  would  suggest  precocity.  A  study  of  his  case,  under  treat- 
ment, will  discover  no  inability  to  acquire  knowledge;  he  is  but  little  more 
backward  in  his  studies  than  would  be  any  neglected  boy ;  he  is  full  of  mis- 
chief and  deceit;  the  usual  indifference  of  a  bad  boy  to  punishment  is  mor- 
bidlv  increased  in  his  case;  and  there  is  moral  hebetude  and  a  causeless  wilful- 
ness  that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  fretfulness,  kickings,  and  bitings  of  his 
earlier  childhood. 

Result  of  Treatment, — The  blind  propensity  to  climb  lightning-rods  seemed 
to  have  been  extinguished  on  the  first  day  of  our  intercourse,  when  he  was 
gravely  requested  to  climb  a  rod  fastened  to  a  stack  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  high  and  straighten  the  point,  which  had  been  injured  in  a  storm.  The 
little  fellow  seemed  to  measure  the  difficulties  and  to  compute  the  impossi- 
bility, but  he  did  not  guess  the  purpose  of  his  physician ;  he  shamefacedly 
turned  away  from  the  chimney,  evidently  discomfited,  and  from  that  day  he 
has  had  the  freedom  of  the  grounds,  without  showing  any  unusual  disposition 
to  clamber.  The  restlessness  of  the  eye,  and  its  strange  glitter,  are  no  longer 
noticeable,  and  by  the  appliances  of  our  means  of  teaching  in  the  school,  and 
the  agreeable,  but  constant,  occupation  and  exercise  found  out  of  school,  the 
boy  is  certainly  getting  well.     If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  his  title  to  insanity, 
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the  diagnosis  seemed  complete  when,  a  few  days  since,  the  writer  discovered 
Tom's  mother  in  the  insane  department  of  a  county  home,  one  of  the  saddest 
of  dements,  and  learned  that  the  father  had  always  been  an  unsteady,  wild, 
and  violent  man,  seriously  addicted  to  liquor.  The  boy's  conception,  birth, 
and  childhood,  nay,  his  whole  history,  was  laid  in  physical  disorder,  fright, 
and  dissoluteness.     There  are  no  other  children. 

Case  JIL — Anne  W.,  a  pretty  little  child  of  seven  years,  was  brought 
to  me  two  years  ago.  She  was  slightly  under  stature  for  her  ago,  had  a 
peculiarly  delicate  and  waxen  skin,  and  a  brilliant,  unsettled  black  eye; 
the  toes  turned  in  slightly,  and  in  walking  she  bore  most  of  her  weight  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  right  foot ;  the  tongue  in  protruding  diverged  from  the 
median  line  to  the  lefl  somewhat.  These  indications  could  only  be  rend  by 
the  physician  ;  any  casual  observer  would  not  surmise  that  the  pretty,  petite 
girl  could  be  a  subject  for  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  children,  and 
would  be  slow  to  believe  the  mother,  who  flushed  with  exasperation  while 
telling  her  trials,  and  betraying  her  own  unfitness  to  nurse  and  ronr  such  a 
babe.  When  brought  to  us  she  was  described  as  obstinate  to  the  Inst  degree, 
and  she  proved  so;  as  clambering  over  sheds  and  out-buildings,  if  allowed 
any  freedom;  as  running  into  danger  without  any  apprehension  or  attention  ; 
but,  worse  than  all,  she  repeated  the  livelong  day,  ringing  in  monotonous 
changes,  the  solitary  idea  of  "  marble  steps."  Marble  steps  formed  the  sub- 
stantive of  almost  every  sentence, — "Can  my  mother  have  marble  slc[)S?'' 
"  Has  that  man  marble  steps?"  *'  Anne  wimts  marble  steps," — wherever  nu-et- 
ing  her  mother,  whenever  sitting  in  her  lap,  when  being  rocked  in  her  cradle 
or  put  in  her  bed,  this  monotone  of  marble  steps  was  poured  into  her  mother's 
ears,  until  the  woman  was  wild  with  this  horror,  and  the  child  had  become 
to  her  an  object  of  aversion. 

This  strange  child  was  brought  to  our  Institution,  and  I  have  only  to  add 
that  to-day  there  are  no  marks  upon  her,  and  no  impulses  betraying  any  other 
than  the  reaction  of  child-life  to  its  best  impressions.  The  child  is  healed, 
to  all  appearances. 

Novir  family  history  helps  us  to  the  comprehension  of  such  a  case  as  this. 
Anne's  father  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  at  thirty-five,  after  a  life  of  ex- 
cesses, leaving  two  babies  buried — one  of  cholera  infantum  and  one  of  convul- 
sions— and  two  living  children, — Anne,  already  described,  and  a  little  girl  of 
five  years  of  age,  who  is  dwarfed,  and,  as  the  mother  feared,  "growing  like 
Anne."  A  son  of  the  mother's  sister,  aged  twenty,  is  in  an  insane  asylum, 
and  is  said  "  never  to  have  been  all  right.''  So  that  as  far  as  the  family  his- 
tory of  this  little  girl  is  made  up,  her  own  blight  is  suggested  in  a  poor 
inheritance. 

Ckise  IV. — Ten  years  ago  I  was  called  to  prescribe  for  a  child,  a  little  girl  of 
five,  of  precocious  intelligence  and  physical  growth  ;  although  but  five  years  of 
age  she  might  apparently  be  eight  or  ten,  and  of  wonderful  robustness.  The 
cause  of  my  summons  was  the  exhaustion  of  family  means  to  control  this 
child  in  her  violent  explosions  of  temper  ;  these  usually  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  were  most  frequently  directed  towards  her  mother,  and 
often  ended  in  her  dismissal  to  an  early  bed,  where  she  would  fret  herself 
into  a  feverish  sleep;  or  at  other  times  angry  ravings  and  occasionally  the 
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tearing  of  her  clothes  and  hedding  would  discharge  the  tempest,  from  which 
she  would  sink  into  a  deep  sleep.  She  had  had  treatment  for  intestinal 
worms,  and  had  been  placed  on  the  bromides  by  the  family  physician,  but 
without  favorable  results.  The  anxiety  of  the  mother  wits  the  more  intense 
because  of  the  presence  of  grave  forms  of  insanity  in  the  family,  and  it  was 
probably  only  the  painful  inisgivings  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  this  dear 
child  that  induced  them  to  seek  a  consultation.  My  duty  was  mainl}*^  to 
approve,  perhaps  oxpeditCi  the  purposes  already  formed  by  the  intelligent 
mother. 

Ist.  To  bring  in  daily  contact  with  the  child  a  new  element,  in  the  person 
of  a  discreet  governess,  before  whom  the  mother  should  retire.  The  mother's 
characteristics  and  those  of  her  child  were  reacting  injuriously  on  both. 

2d.  Equal  amounts  of  in-door  occupation  and  out-door  exercise  were  insisted 
upon,  and  special  means  were  provided  to  secure  the  latter.  Present  impres- 
sions make  the  life  of  a  child,  and  that  life  cannot  be  a  happy  and  developing 
one  unless  these  impressions  are  favorable ;  most  of  their  actions  being  re- 
sponsive to  impressions,  the  former  will  not  be  healthy  unless  the  latter  are 
normal. 

8d.  A  slight,  thin  white  fur  on  the  tongue  suggested  a  possible  disturbance 
of  the  nerve-centres,  which  was  more  convincingly  shown  in  some  choreic 
movement,  and  a  liability  to  ringworm.  But  I  prescribed  only  an  occasional 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  especially  when  there  was  any  unusual  fretfulness, 
and  at  intervals  of  a  week,  two  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  taken  in  four  powders, 
between  five  and  seven  p.m.,  to  promote  hepatic  secretion. 

5th.  I  employed  a  powerful  shock  for  the  child's  moral  sensibilities.  I 
carried  her  through  the  wards  of  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  children, 
making  no  exposure  to  her  that  the  condition  of  my  feeble  patients  might  be 
her  own  some  day,  but  I  found  a  history  corresponding  to  her  own  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  older  than  herself,  and,  in  answer  to  her  rapid  questioning,  I 
told  it,  leaving  the  application  to  my  little  patient's  quick  wit.  Marshall 
Hall*  has  called  what  I  have  tried  to  present  in  this  case  **  temper  disease," 
or  ego  mania.  He  says,  **  It  is  a  perversity,  an  insaniola,  originating  in  bodily 
disorder  or  mental  affection,  and  perpetuated  by  a  morbid  indulgence  of 
temper  and  desire  for  sympathy  and  attention."  Added  to  this,  I  should  say 
with  some  decision  that  there  is  undoubtedly  in  many  of  these  cases  a  specific 
irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  accompanied  probably  with  slight 
effusions,  which  are  readily  and  promptly  reabsorbed.  I  regard  the  cause  of 
these  periodic  or  habitual  temper  explosions  as  pathological,  and  not  beneath 
or  outside  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  family  physician.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  children,  in  whom  lurk  the  seeds  of  insanity,  will  often  pass 
into  idiocy  or  dementia  in  later  life  if  these  early  exhibitions  are  not  arrested 
or  treated  prudently.  Case  IV.  made  a  happy  recovery,  or,  I  should  say,  a 
safe  passage  through  a  critical  period  of  her  child-life,  and  is  now  a  finely 
balanced  and  very  promising  young  woman.  She  remembers  the  cloud  of 
her  childhood  as  a  fearful  nightmare,  and  she  is  so  intelligent  as  to  provide 
against  a  sad  future  by  a  well-ordered  self-restraint. 


*  Observations  in  Medioine,  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  lit  Series,  p.  87. 
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Case  V. — M.  P.,  8Bt.  thirteen ;  reasoning  exact  in  all  particulars ;  possessing 
a  copious  vocabulary  and  most  retentive  memory ;  but  in  natural  attachment 
to  friend,  sister,  or  mother  entirely  wanting ;  oblivious  to  all  rules  of  order 
and  discipline,  delighting  only  in  antagonisms ;  all  methods  of  conciliation , 
restraint,  or  punishment  which  an  intelligent,  excellent  mother  could  devise 
have  failed,  and  under  sheer  exhaustion  of  all  home  efforts  she  has  been  com- 
mitted to  our  care. 

Since  her  admission  she  has  unceasingly  worried  to  be  whipped.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  complacent  reflection  that  *'  some  of  these  days  I 
expect  the  matron  will  whip  me.''  She  has  diligently  inquired  into  the  special 
character  of  our  whippings,  whether  they  leave  marks,  whether  they  draw 
any  blood,  and  eagerly  imagining  the  delights  of  a  flogging.  She  claps  her 
bands  with  anticipation,  exclaiming,  <*0h,  I  shall  be  so  happy  if  they  will 
only  give  me  a  good  whipping  I" 

All  the  small  deprivations  which  would  afflict  another  child  are  lost  on  her 
in  the  ineffable  joy  of  punishment,  and  she  is  daily  and  hourly  circumventing 
all  rules,  misbehaving  in  all  conceivable  ways,  irritating,  annoying,  and  dis- 
turbing, until  her  wishes  for  suffering  shall  be  gratified. 

The  history  of  these  five  cases  defines  the  nature  of  the  affection  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  and,  in  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  it 
remains  to  briefly  summarize  the  views  of  those  who  have  studied  juvenile 
insanity. 

1st.  The  affective  insanity  of  children  is  manifested  in  paroxysmal  pas- 
sion, destmctiveness,  and  incorrigibility,  in  emotional  storms  and  fantastic 
wilfiilness. 

2d.  Delusions  rarely  exist,  for  these  doubtless  depend  on  a  prior  organ- 
isation of  definite  ideas,  which  being  more  or  less  limited  in  the  child's 
mind,  the  extent  of  delusion  is  likely  to  be  also  limited.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  Anne,  Case  III.  She  had  had  but  little  intercourse  with  living 
things, — confined  to  her  mother's  kitchen,  and  looking  out  only  upon  the 
brick  fronts  and  marble  steps  of  the  street  on  which  she  lived,  marble 
steps  became  the  nidus  of  a  puny,  fantastical  delirium, — her  fancies  or 
her  facts  never  carried  her  to  the  gravity  of  delusion. 

3d.  The  diagnosis  in  those  uncertain  cases  which  border  on  normal  child- 
hood, as  in  Cases  lY.  and  V.,  consists  in  the  unlikeness  of  the  patient  in 
general  behavior  to  the  usual  standard  of  childhood.  Headache,  coated 
tongue,  and  sick  stomach  are  frequent,  as  also  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
action  and  low  vital  temperature ;  a  singular  lustre  of  the  eye  was  notice- 
able in  all  the  cases  above  enumerated.  The  advanced  means  of  diagnosis, 
soch  as  the  ophthalmoscope,  dynamometer,  sphygmograph,  microscope, 
and  urinary  analysis  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  applied  by  any  one 
to  the  study  of  these  cases,  and  I  must  confess  to  my  personal  failure 
to  do  so  in  those    I  have  reported.     These  reoent  scientific  appliancea 
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for  diagnosis  would  probably  remove  doubt  in  some  cases  of  vexatious 
uncertainty  ;  that  is,  in  instances  of  juvenile  insanity  on  the  border  line 
of  normal  childhood. 

To  diagnose  between  idiocy  and  juvenile  insanity  is  not  so  difficult ;  the 
latter  condition  is  excitable,  erratic,  intractable,  intense;  speech,  sight,  and 
hearing  are  generally  all  perfect,  which  is  an  exceptional  fact  in  idiocy  and 
imbecility ;  the  moral  nature  is  usually  perverted  to  the  last  degree  in  the 
insane  child:  while  the  idiot  and  enfant  arrihre  are  trustful,  kind,  and 
loving,  the  insane  child  is  suspicious,  secretive,  and  violent  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes.  We  should  not  omit  from  our  investigation  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  antecedents  of  the  child  ;  family  history  may  throw  much  light 
upon  doubtful  features,  aiding  not  only  in  our  diagnosis,  but  in  the  prog- 
nosis and  treatment. 

Dr.  Boisment*  says  that  in  a  list  of  forty-two  young  people  in  whom 
mental  disease  had  commenced  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  eighteen  instances  was  it  inherited  from  the  parents.  In  all  the  cases 
I  have  reported  in  this  paper  there  were  emphatically  marked  hereditary 
tendencies  to  neurotic  disease. 

4th.  The  prognosis,  according  to  Dr.  Paulmier,  is  hopeful,  the  cases 
tending  to  recovery.  Dr.  Delasiauve  refers  to  the  great  susceptibility  of 
the  patient  to  relapse,  or  a  return  of  the  disease  in  subsequent  years.  Dr. 
Winslow  adds,  "  that,  though  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  recovery  takes 
place,  the  mental  alienation  of  children  and  young  people  is  a  most  serious 
disease,  partly  from  their  antecedents,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fect development  of  the  cerebral  and  other  organs.""}"  The  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  the  latter  gentlemen  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  private 
practice  and  of  observations  made  on  insane  children,  under  ordinary  hos- 
pital treatment,  and  needs  to  be  retraversed  by  examining  the  results  se- 
cured in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  amusements,  schools,  and 
shops  of  which  establishments  are  so  favorable  for  the  treatment  of  such 
subjects,  and  where,  in  these  days,  they  should  be  found,  and  never  in 
hospitals  with  adults,  and  rarely  within  the  domestic  circle  of  their  own 
homes. 

On  this  matter  of  cure  or  recovery  I  would  presume  on  your  patience 
to  add  a  few  remarks. 

The  measure  of  human  perfection  is  the  combined  excellence  of  a  sound 
judgment,  the  normal  repression  of  the  emotions,  and  a  regulating  will ; 
the  recovery  of  our  adult  insane  patient  is  known  by  his  return  to  his 
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Dormal  exercise  of  jadgmentj  emotion,  and  will.  Judgment  and  reason 
being  the  sum  total  of  the  percepts  and  concepts  of  his  lifetime,  the  aber- 
ration as  well  as  the  recovery  of  an  insane  adult,  if  a  man  of  usual  or 
much  intelligence  and  stability,  arc  very  marked.  The  aberrations  and 
recoveries  of  insane  childhood  must  be  less  marked  in  an  intellectual  scale, 
because  of  the  prior  undeveloped  judgment,  for  "  the  mind  is  not  bom 
with  the  child,  but  is  developed  by  the  slow  processes  of  perception,"  so 
that  the  measure  of  the  improvement  of  the  insane  child  is  more  aptly 
seen  in  a  subjection  of  the  emotional  life,  the  realm  in  which  his  frenzy 
displayed  itself  Recognizing  this,  there  should  be  more  caution  in  analyz- 
iDg  the  condition  of  any  eccentric  child,  and  the  prognosis  should  not  be 
as  severe  as  it  usually  is.  The  theory  that  once  an  idiot,  or  once  an  im- 
becile, therefore  always  so,  is  neither  scientific  nor  sustained  by  facts.  I 
assert,  what  is  verified  now  by  the  ample  experience  of  many  observers, 
that  physiological  education  and  hygienic  treatment  early  applied  to  con- 
genital imbecility  and  child  insanity,  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
result  in  as  favorable  changes,  indeed  in  as  marked  a  rising  of  the  in- 
dividual towards  the  normal  scale,  as  is  accomplished  in  the  treatment  of 
the  adult  insane. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper,  already  encroaching  on  your  twenty- 
minute  rule,  without  a  passing  notice  of  the  identity  of  the  insane  diath- 
esis with  the  conditions  found  among  idiotic  and  imbecile  children. 
Those  who  have  closely  followed  the  line  of  this  paper  will  appreciate  that 
this  is  germane  to  the  subject.  The  identity  of  the  neurotic  phenomena 
found  in  an  asylum  of  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  and  insane  children,  with 
those  characteristic  of  the  adult  patients  of  an  insane  hospital,  is  unmis- 
takable, if  we  study  the  correspondence  of  the  bodily  derangements  in  the 
two  classes.  Taking  for  this  parallel  observation  a  recent  translation 
dting  "  the  characteristic  bodily  derangements  of  the  insane,"  we  find, — 

1st.  The  bodily  weight  of  inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  of 
institutions  for  the  imbecile,  is  less  than  that  of  sane  persons,  of  similar 
age,  constitution,  and  build. 

2d.  The  teeth  of  both  classes  are  irregular,  carious,  and  defective,  and, 
I  will  add,  the  arches  are  frequently  narrow,  and  the  teeth  generally 
crowded. 

3d.  The  irr^ular  insertion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  and  the  imperfect 
shape  of  the  helix,  noticed  so  frequently  among  the  insane,  is  of  still 
greater  frequency  in  institutions  for  the  idiotic  and  imbecile. 

4th.  The  same  irregularities  of  sight  are  noticed  in  both  classes. 

5th.  Low  cutaneous  temperature,  warts,  eczema,  etc.,  are  very  common 
in  one  and  both,  while  the  amenorrhoeas  and  ansemias  of  the  female 
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insane  are  strictly  represented  in  the  sterility  and  torpidity  of  the  majority 
of  the  female  idiotic. 

6th.  The  asymmetry  of  the  head  is  a  daily  ohservation  in  the  asylum 
for  idiocy ;  scarcely  less  is  it  in  the  wards  of  the  insane  hospital. 

7th.  Motor  disturbances  are  universal  in  both  classes. 

8th.  So  also  are  eccentric  phenomena  of  sensations. 

9th.  The  affective  faculties  are  morbid  among  the  inmates  of  the  asylum 
for  the  insane  ;  in  the  institutions  for  imbeciles  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
most  explosive  and  erratic  phases. 

10th.  Of  the  insane,  it  is  said  that  six-eighths  of  them  are  hereditarily 
predisposed  to  their  sad  condition.  This  is  certainly  no  over-statement  in 
the  wards  of  the  institution  for  imbeciles. 

Now,  it  requires  but  to  throw  this  objective  on  the  juvenile  criminal 
clauses  to  show  that  at  all  points  there  is  a  wonderful  similitude. 

That  there  is  a  "  criminal  diathesis"  interwoven  with  tendencies  to  in- 
sanity and  conditions  of  imbecility  is  a  fact  that  is  not  unrecognized  by 
those  who  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  degraded  and  defective 
classes.  In  the  refuges  and  reformatories  of  Scotland,  it  was  found  that 
one-third  of  the  juvenile  criminals  were  held  by  the  teachern  to  be  '^  imbe- 
ciles, self-willed,  and  hard  to  teach." 

Of  six  thousand  prisoners  examined  by  a  competent  authority,  twelve 
per  cent,  exhibited  decided  mental  weakness,  independently  of  those  who 
became  actually  insane ;  and  as  a  result  of  these  inquiries  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a  movement  has  been  inaugurated  towards  life  confinement  of  the 
incorrigible,  morally  insane,  and  imbecile  criminal  class,  that  their  propa- 
gation shall  cease,  and  crime  be  thus  measurably  diminished  by  the  partial 
extinction  of  criminals.  A  like  inquiry  extended  among  the  degraded 
public  women  of  our  streets  would  doubtless  develop  the  fact  of  their 
moral  and  mental  incapacity,  which  should  be  a  righteous  claim  upon  our 
charity,  and  a  reason  for  protecting  them  and  their  victims  by  absolute 
restraint  of  the  former  in  curative  or  custodial  homes. 

This  line  of  inquiry  cannot  be  followed  out ;  a  fitting  conclusion  is  here 
reached  with  this  statement,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  correlation  of  causa- 
tion, symptomatology,  and  results  under  treatment  of  insane  and  imbecile 
children  in  our  asylums  for  the  feeble-minded  ;  of  the  incorrigible  child  in 
the  reformatory ;  and  of  the  insane  adult  in  the  hospital.  All  these,  with 
rare  exceptions,  are  the  victims  of  similarly  violated  physiological  laws, — 
personal,  ancestral,  and  society  sins, — all  are  children  of  woe,  and  the  sup- 
pliants of  your  merciful  intervention. 
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STATUS  OF    THE    WORK    BEFORE    THE    PEOPLE    AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INSTITUTIONS— IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  INTRODUCED  DURING  THE 
TEARS  1878  AND  1879. 

OriUta^   Ontario, — Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton  reported  at  Syracuse,  1878,  as 
follows : 

Last  year  I  thought  that  by  this  time  I  should  be  able  to  report  some 
progress  iu  the  shape  of  buildings ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  do  so,  and  I  think 
partly  through  my  own  fault.     The  grounds  we  have  are  small ;  I  recom- 
mended the  inspectors  not  to  build  where  we  are,  but  to  get  a  larger  piece 
of  land  somewhere  and  build  proper  buildings.    We  have  in  our  residence 
one  hundred  and  forty-five.     Most  of  them  are  what  you  would  call,  Mr. 
President,  "  custodial  cases."    Perhaps  there  are  thirty  children  who  might 
be  improved  very  much  indeed.     There  are  a  few  of  them  who  are  get- 
ting along  very  nicely  indeed,  and  I  think  by  next  year  I  shall  be  able 
to  report  progress.     We  have  only  one  room  for  everything.     It  is  the  in- 
teDtion  of  the  inspectors  to  report  to  the  Legislature  next  fall,  recommend- 
ing an  appropriation  for  a  training-school.     Until  that  is  done,  of  course, 
I  cannot  say  much  of  our  operations. 

Mauachifieits. — Dr.  Oeoi^e  Brown,  of  Barre,  reported   at   Syracuse, 
1878,  as  follows : 

I  have  no  report  to  make  for  Massachusetts.  The  State  establishment, 
as  yoQ  know,  is  in  a  peculiar  condition.  I  have  no  particular  knowledge 
of  that  iDBtitution  for  the  year  past.  The  only  fact  I  can  report  in  rela- 
tion to  it  is,  that  Dr.  Tuck,  whom  we  met  so  pleasantly  at  Columbus  last 
year,  has  resigned,  to  take  a  position  in  New  York,  and  Dr.  Tarbell  has 
^D  appointed  to  fill  his  position.  I  think  the  report  gave  between  eighty 
and  ninety  children  during  the  winter. 

Of  our  own  establishment  at  Barre  I  have  very  little  to  say.  We  have, 
connected  with  our  school  proper,  not  more  than  thirty  children  ;  there 
ve,  nsually,  not  more  than  thirty  in  the  direct  classes,  about  forty  coming 
v^der  the  training  and  especial  care  of  the  teachers.  About  the  only  thing 
*  can  report  as  progress  at  Barre  is  the  greater  degree  of  happiness  which 
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has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  industrial  pursuits  among  those  to 
whom  they  are  adapted. 

Connecticut. — Dr.  H.  M.  Knight  reported  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  1879 : 

We  attempt  no  trades  at  our  institution ;  all  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 
attempts  at  tuition.  Many  of  our  patrons  would  object  to  their  children 
being  placed  at  work. 

Twenty-six  per  centum  of  those  formerly  dismissed  were  believed  to 
leave  us  self-supporting ;  but  now,  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  a  more 
defective  class,  this  percentage  has  been  materially  reduced. 

But  this  work  should  be  placed  more  emphatically  on  the  ground  of 
human  sympathy.  Any  defective  child, — a  burden  on  the  mother  and 
family, — if  it  can  be  made  cleanly,  comfortable,  careful  of  its  clothing, 
and  caring  for  itself,  should  have  the  opportunity  for  just  so  much 
advancement. 

Developing  juvenile  amentia  is  of  as  great  or  greater  importance  than 
caring  for  adult  dementia.  It  is  a  holy,  beneficent  labor.  Let  us  put  our 
work  zealously  before  the  people,  and  on  this  plane, — on  the  humanity, 
rather  than  on  the  economy  of  doing  right. 

It  u  a  tax ;  let  us  bear  it  without  shrinking,  for  it  is  a  bounden  duty 
for  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  If  Legislatures  and  people  could  be  thus 
impressed,  it  would  not  be  a  struggle  for  the  existence  of  our  institutions. 

JVcw  York. — Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  reported  at  the  Syracuse  meeting, 
1878,  as  follows : 

There  are  now  two  hundred  and  seventy  children  in  our  New  York  In- 
stitution. During  the  past  year  a  new  building  has  been  erected,  which 
gives  a  capacity  for  one  hundred  more.  We  have  been  devoting  more 
time  than  usual  to  the  industrial  features  of  the  establishment.  We  have 
not  been  cultivating  as  much  ground  as  usual ;  and  we  have  been  em- 
ploying our  pupils  at  mechanical  pursuits  more  than  in  former  years. 
Our  brush  shops  are  tolerably  successful.  We  have  been  making  some 
mats  in  our  mat-shop.  In  our  laundry  and  bakery  some  work  has  been 
done,  and  certainly  in  the  department  of  female  industries  we  have  accom- 
plished more  than  ever.  Our  little  girls  have  done  a  great  deal  of  new 
work  and  mending. 

The  State  has  appropriated  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year,  and 
will  continue  to  appropriate  that  amount,  I  suppose,  annually,  and  more  if 
necessary.  It  has  never  failed  to  grant  any  reasonable  requests  that  our 
board  of  trustees  have  asked,  and  in  fact  has  not  failed  to  grant  any  request 
of  the  board.  Our  board  of  trustees  have  from  time  to  time  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  custodial  institution  or  asylum,  or  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  to  take  those  who  graduate  from  this  institution,  and  who  have 
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no  homes,  and  to  also  receive  unteachable  idiots.  There  would  have  been 
DO  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  appropriation,  in  my  judgment,  for  adding  a 
custodial  department ^to  this  institution.  The  board  of  trustees  felt  that 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  such  an  institution  so  near  the  educa- 
tional establishment,  and  they  also  felt  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  larger 
area  of  land  than  we  have  here,  or  than  we  could  obtain  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  so  they  have  not  solicited  money  or  any  legislative  grant  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  an  addition  to  this  establishment. 

At  the  Lincoln  meeting,  1879,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  in  alluding  to  the 
establishment  of  a  custodial  branch  of  the  New  York  Institution,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

We  have  demonstrated,  in  the  case  of  a  good  proportion  of  our  pupils 
who  have  had  homes  to  go  to,  that  they  could  be  dismissed  after  a  proper 
course  of  training,  capable  of  a  fair  d^ree  of  useful  occupation  under  in- 
telligent home  direction. 

That  io  the  case  of  another  portion  of  our  pupils  who  were  destitute  of 
any  proper  homes,  we  have,  by  our  training,  fitted  them  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  some  form  of  custodial  institution  capable  of 
employment  to  the  extent  of  materially  diminishing  the  cost  of  their  care 
and  maintenance.  This  developed  capacity  to  take  the  form,  in  part,  of 
assisting  in  the  care  of  the  more  dependent  and  helpless  members  of  the 
class. 

Suitable  provision  for  the  life  care  of  the  homeless  and  helpless  members 
of  the  class  of  idiots  was  contemplated  as  a  future  necessity  by  the 
original  founders  of  the  educational  institution  for  their  benefit. 

There  was  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  for  such 
provision.  Such  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  Thus,  some  have 
thought  that  custodial  departments  should  be  added  to  the  existing  train- 
ing-schools. Others  have  thought  it  wiser  to  place  the  custodial  cases  in 
independent  institutions  designed  exclusively  for  them. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  will  be  doubtless  true  elsewhere,  circum- 
stances, in  part  accidental,  have  guided  in  what  promises  to  be  the  future 
policy  of  the  State  in  this  matter. 

Having  had  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  Idiots  from  its 
foandation  in  1851,  it  is  not  strange  that  my  own  personal  convictions 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  this  policy.  Thus,  I  have 
had  a  prejudice  against  large  asylums  for  any  purpose.  A  majority  of  our 
board  of  trustees  shared  this  feeling.  And  though  in  their  estimation  it 
would  have  been  possible  at  almost  any  time  for  a  number  of  years  to  have 
obtaiDed  the  necessary  legislative  appropriation  to  add  to  our  own  estab- 
lishment accommodations  for  custodial  cases,  no  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
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such  appropriation.  It  was  thought  best  to  wait  till  an  iudepeDdent 
asylum  could  be  established. 

Various  circumstances  have  delayed  for  years  the  accomplishment  of  this 
expectation.  State  taxation  was  heavy.  Several  large  and  most  expenave 
State  asylums  for  the  insane  had  been  begun^  which  needed  large  annual 
appropriations  for  their  completion.     So  the  measure  was  delayed. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  a  lady  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties, in  her  official  visitations  to  the  county  poor-houses,  was  shocked  to  find 
more  or  less  imbecile  and  idiotic  females  the  mothers  of  ill^itimate  chil- 
dren. She  made  a  report  calling  public  attention  to  the  matter.  Further- 
more, she  secured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  such  evil  in  the  future. 

Two  of  these  joint  meetings  were  held,  and  a  plan  was  decided  upon. 
It  was  to  ask  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  to 
open  an  experimental  asylum,  in  buildings  leased  for  the  purpose,  to  deter- 
mine two  points :  first,  if  such  an  asylum  were  a  public  want ;  and, 
secondly,  if  the  end  desired  could  be  accomplished  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  maintenance  and  care  of  those  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed. It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  such  an 
establishment  is  a  more  important  one  than  in  the  case  of  the  educational 
institutions.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  a  life-long  provision  for  support  and 
care.  In  the  other,  certain  additional  expenditure  is  warranted  for  a 
limited  period  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  in  view  of  the  prospective  diminu- 
tion of  the  ultimate  cost  of  their  care  and  maintenance. 

The  amount  asked  for  from  the  Legislature  was  based  upon  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  rent  of  a  suitable  building,  its  proper  equip- 
ment for  the  special  service,  the  necessary  furniture  for  a  hundred  inmates, 
and  the  means  of  their  support  for  a  year,  and  it  was  promptly  granted. 

In  selecting  a  building  for  the  new  enterprise  there  were  some  things 
quite  essential,  even  for  a  two-years*  occupancy.  Thus,  it  must  not  only 
be  large  enough  for  the  proposed  number  of  inmates,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
be  convenient  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used,  and  for 
the  limited  number  of  employees  engaged  in  its  service. 

The  various  household  occupations  necessary  in  so  large  a  family  were 
to  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  inmates,  for  economy's  sake,  and  so 
convenience  of  supervision  as  well  as  capacity  was  to  be  regarded.  It  was 
to  be,  in  a  measure,  a  training-school  for  girls  in  industrial  occupations. 
The  laundry,  therefore,  and  the  bakery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  other  do- 
mestic offices,  as  well  as  the  associated  dormitories,  must  be  of  ample  size. 

Then  to  bring  together  a  family  of  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  single 
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building,  especially  when  more  or  less  of  them  are  of  only  moderately 
Tigorous  bodily  powers,  and  more  or  less  careless  in  their  personal  habits, 
demands  certain  sanitary  precautions.  The  heating  apparatus  and  the  ar> 
rangements  for  ventilation  must  be  effective.  The  water-supply  must  not 
only  be  adequate  for  ordinary  domestic  uses,  but  carried  where  it  will  be 
available  for  bathing  and  kindred  purposes. 

The  site  must  be  accessible,  healthy,  and  capable  of  good  drainage. 

And,  finally,  the  whole  must  be  protected  by  such  an  enclosing  fence  as 
wDl  warrant  the  safety  and  the  privacy  of  the  inmates. 

A  fortunate  proposal  from  the  owners  of  an  unfinished  school  building 
at  Newark,  Wayne  County,  enabled  the  committee  to  meet  all  these  re- 
quirements with  a  very  moderate  outlay,  considering  the  advantages 
afforded.  This  offer  was  a  two-years'  lease  of  a  four-storied  brick  building 
of  ample  capacity,  with  some  six  acres  of  land  attached.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence,  convenient  to  the  town  and  the  railway  stations,  and  commands 
a  fine  outlook  in  every  direction.  The  only  considerations  for  a  two- 
years'  use  of  the  property  were  the  improvements  necessary  for  our  special 
use.  The  grounds  were  to  be  fenced,  a  laundry  was  to  be  built,  and  the 
third  story  of  the  building  was  to  be  finished  off.  The  proposal  was 
accepted. 

Early  in  August  a  circular  was  issued  stating  briefly  the  object  and 
scope  of  the  new  asylum.  Copies  of  this  were  mailed  to  every  superinten- 
dent of  the  poor  in  the  State,  as  well  as  to  others  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  matter,  and  applications  for  admission  were  solicited. 

Besides  this,  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots  has 
personally  visited  the  Monroe  County  Poor-Housc,  the  RandaU's  Island 
Nursery,  and  the  several  county  institutions  at  Flatbush,  in  Kings  County. 

A  superintendent  was  selected,  who,  with  his  wife,  were  to  have  the 
management  of  the  new  enterprise,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of 
our  own  asylum. 

Early  in  August,  1878,  the  institution  was  opened  by  the  transfer  from 
the  Syracuse  institution  of  some  forty  cases.  These  represented  two  classes, 
— one,  those  who  under  our  training  had  become  capable  of  domestic  service 
to  a  degree  to  make  them  useful  helpers  in  the  various  domestic  occupa- 
tions of  the  new  household.  Another  class  were  those  who,  afler  the 
customary  term  of  residence  at  the  Syracuse  asylum,  still  needed  special 
care  and  management  by  reason  of  their  helplessness  and  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  who  had  no  proper  homes.  These  found  protection  as  well  as 
care  in  the  new  asylum,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  suitable  occupa- 
tion for  the  more  capable  ones  in  assisting  in  their  care. 

The  institution  now  has  seventy  inmates,  and  is  gradually  filling  up. 
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The  expenses  to  this  date  have  not  exceeded  the  estimates.  Farthermore, 
the  Legislature  of  1879  has  made  provision  for  its  support  to  October  1, 
1880,  and  it  will  doubtless  become  a  permanent  State  charitable  institution. 

I  must  confess  that  I  looked  upon  the  measure  as  an  imperfect  one, 
the  outcome  of  a  partial  and  narrow  view  of  but  a  single  aspect  of  the  evil 
it  was  designed  to  remedy.  Still,  it  was  a  start  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  one  class  of  idiots.  It  had  this  in  its  favor, 
it  met  a  want  that  almost  every  one  could  appreciate.  It  put  a  stop  to 
one  of  the  direct  sources  of  idiocy,  though  not  a  very  extensive  one. 

Furthermore,  the  scheme  could  be  made  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive with  proper  management. 

In  conducting  it  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  confine  the  admissions 
in  the  main  to  a  class  of  girls  who  needed  protection  at  the  age  and  of 
the  condition  when  they  were  most  exposed  to  betrayal.  The  stories  that 
some  of  our  inmates  have  told,  and  the  history  of  some  already  admitted, 
show  the  danger  to  which  the  class  is  exposed. 

You  will  of  course  like  to  know  something  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
institution.  Practically,  we  have  no  rent  to  pay  for  the  two  first  yeaiB, 
for  reasons  already  mentioned.  The  building  is  well  furnished,  at  a  cost 
of  say  fifty-five  dollars  per  head. 

The  salaries  and  wages  account  will  not  exceed  thirty-five  dollars  for 
each  case  per  year,  as  against  a  little  less  than  fifly  dollars  at  the  educa- 
tional establishment. 

The  total  expenses  per  annum  will  be,  not  to  exceed,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  including  clothing,  for  each  inmate. 

With  an  asylum  of  two  hundred  inmates  the  cost  would  perhaps  be 
even  less  than  this. 

The  next  step  towards  provision  for  custodial  cases  of  idiocy  will  doubt- 
less be  somewhat  in  this  form : 

A  farm  will  be  taken,  with  tolerably  large  buildings.  A  class  of  boys, 
under  the  care  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  will  be  put  to  work  to  see  with 
how  moderate  cost  they  can  be  cared  for.  And  this  I  feel  sure,  from  the 
experience  common  to  all  of  us,  can  be  supported  with  still  less  per  capita 
cost  than  in  the  case  of  the  females  now  in  our  branch  establishment. 

Without  claiming  for  this  general  scheme  any  advantages  over  other 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  proposed  end,  I  present  it  as  one  that  is 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  New  York,  and  which  also  may  be  found  conven- 
ient in  other  States. 

Thus  much  for  the  progress  of  the  general  work  in  our  State  illustra- 
tive of  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  practicable  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  idiots. 
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A  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  the  improvemeats  in  school  training, 
etc. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  I  am  sure,  in  a  single  direction.  That 
is,  in  the  matter  of  industrial  training.  Our  brush-shop  and  other  in- 
dustries for  the  boys  have  been  quite  productive  in  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished. 

But  our  girls  have  done  better  than  ever  before.  The  work  is  better 
organized.  They  have  made  the  past  year, — dresses,  73  ;  aprons,  39 ; 
ooHars  and  ruffles,  196 ;  neckties  for  boys,  137  ;  handkerchiefs,  77  ;  sheets, 
93  ;  pillow-cases,  54  ;  towels,  82 ;  toilet-covers,  42.  Dressed  Christmas 
doUs,  mended  all  the  stockings,  sewed  on  all  the  names,  etc.,  and  all  this 
under  the  charge  of  one  capable  woman. 

Pennsylvania, — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin  reported  at  the  Syracuse  meeting, 
1878,  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  institution  at  Media,  it  being  a 
private  corporation  receiving  private  cases  from  families  able  to  pay,  and 
beneficiaries  on  funds  founded  by  the  benevolent,  the  State  has  not  so 
fully  adopted  the  guardianship  of  her  feeble-minded  classes  as  have  the 
great  Western  States ;  hence  the  growth  of  public  sentiment,  as  of  the 
institution  itself,  has  been  correspondingly  slow,  as  compared  with  results 
in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois ;  nevertheless  the  Legislature  has  seldom 
refused  any  application,  and  during  the  past  winter  an  appropriation  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  has  been  passed  unanimously  for  the  support  at  the 
institution  of  two  hundred  beneficiaries  from  the  various  counties  of  the 
State. 

The  institution  at  Media  is  twenty  years  old, — fourth  in  the  order  of 
birth  of  our  American  institutions.  The  total  number  now  in  the  insti- 
tution is  two  hundred  and  sixty,  of  whom  one  hundred  are  provided  for 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thirty-eight  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  training  in  two  classes,  and  its 
influence  and  method  extending  through  all  departments  of  the  school,  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  past  year  or  two.  Dr.  Kerlin  urgently  pre- 
sented these  methods  as  adapted  to  the  proper  brain  and  hand  training  of 
feeble-minded  children.  He  presented  also  a  number  of  plastics  or  clay 
models,  made  by  the  children  of  the  Media  schools. 

For  the  meeting  at  Lincoln,  1879,  Dr.  Kerlin  reports : 

The  impoverished  condition  of  our  State  affected  seriously  the  appro- 
priations by  the  Legislature  of  1878-79  for  all  charitable  objects;  and 
the  proposal  of  one  year  ago,  to  erect  two  of  six  asylum  buildings,  is  post- 
poned, because  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  aid  in  this  important  matter. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  our  Pennsylvania  institution  fully  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  providing  these  separate  buildings  for  our  most  defective 
and  dependent  cases.  A  convenient  site  of  thirty  acres  has  been  pur- 
chased within  the  year,  and  the  work  will  proceed  when  the  funds  will 
admit  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  an  arbitrary  classification  of  our  present  family  in 
sections  of  our  buildings  is  thus  made : 

In  the  school  and  industrial  department,  232. 

In  the  nursery  department,  26. 

In  the  asylum  department,  30. 

During  the  yei\r  I  presented  the  claims  of  the  feeble-minded  before  the 
convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, and  illustrated  the  nature  of  our  work  through  an  evening  entertain- 
ment given  by  twelve  children,  selected  from  the  several  grades  of  our 
institution.  This  meeting  was  at  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  audience  were 
prominent  representatives  from  one  or  more  of  the  Western  States,  whose 
sympathies  were  greatly  enlisted.  The  result  has  been  to  awaken  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  this  State  to  the  importance  of  a  more  humane 
and  a  more  hopeful  consideration  of  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  inmates  of 
our  county  homes. 

Our  institution  has  published  an  edition  of  five  thousand  of  a  "  Circular 
of  Information,"  pp.  35,  which  is  designed  to  inform  applicants  of  the 
character  of  our  work,  and  also  to  give  the  public  much  needed  informa- 
tion on  institution  methods.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  publica- 
tion was  the  donation  by  a  wealthy  lady  to  our  "  Free  Fund'*  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

We  have  added  to  our  buildings  this  year  a  shop  building,  twenty  by 
eighty  feet,  and  of  three  stories'  elevation.  But  our  broom  and  mattress 
shops  arc  not  as  well  organized  as  formerly,  for  reasons  which  I  need  uot 
enumerate. 

The  distribution  of  our  own  industrial  classes  is  thus  indicated: 

Tkadks,  Ktc.  lV>y8.    Girls.  Trades,  Ktc.  Boys.    Girls. 


Mattress-making    .     .  7 

Cane-soatina:      ...  1 

Shoeinnking ....  4 

Fi\rn\  and  siarden  10 

Bakery     .....  8 


Laundry 12       10 

Domestic  service   .     .       6       15 
Grading,  roads,  etc.   .     10 


Total  employed  .     .     52      25 

The  improvements  in  school  training  are  briefly, — 

1.  A  fuller  development  of  our  kindergarten  department,  which,  under 
Misses  Alter  and  Wetherbee,  training  forty-two  little  children,  is  a  success. 
This  has  led  me  to  receive  childron  of  much  more  tender  age  than  formerly, 
and  I  believe  that  the  result  will  be  very  much  less  incorrigibtlity  and 
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viciousness,  and  very  mach  more  haDd-oo-ordination  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  advance  to  our  higher  school  classes  and  industries. 

2.  A  further  development  of  the  social  training,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Seguin. 
The  boys  are  thrown  into  "  clubs,"  balloting  in  their  own  membership  in 
"  Lincoln"  and  "  Franklin."  A  society  for  "  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Knowledge"  meets  weekly,  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  every  evening 
our  schools  for  the  industrial  classes  and  our  hall  amusements  are  continued 
until  8.30. 

Improvements  in  Hospital  Care. — Under  this  head  I  would  place  the 
thorough  calking  and  painting  of  our  floors  in  the  older  parts  of  our  build- 
ings ;  the  introduction  of  a  pipe  bedstead,  which  can  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  pests, — these  for  sanitation ;  in  our  medical  department,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  the  very  satisfactory  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in  epilepsy ;  more  careful 
records  of  our  cases;  increased  care  in  our  autopsies,  and,  through  my 
assistant,  Dr.  JefTeris,  interesting  and  recorded  analyses  of  urine. 

Ohio. — Dr.  O.  A.  Doren  reported  as  follows  at  the  Syracuse  meeting, 
1878: 

In  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Ohio,  I  have  to  say  that  our 
institution  holds  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  We  have  now 
four  hundred  children  at  the  State  Institution  at  Columbus,  and  the  Legis- 
lature, knowing  or  rather  anticipating  the  disposition  of  our  people,  gave 
us  a  very  liberal  appropriation. 

We  have  not  felt  that  it  was  at  all  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
inmates  much  beyond  that  which  we  now  have.  We  had  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  improve- 
ments. We  have  permission  to  spend  that  sum  in  any  way  we  see  fit,  either 
in  providing  for  the  custodial  classes  or  for  extending  the  institution  as  a 
purely  educational  establishment,  and  we  are  somewhat  unsettled  in  mind  as 
to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Recognizing  that  there  is  an  immense  class  in 
our  State  that  should  be  taken  better  care  of  in  some  way  who  are  now  pain- 
ftjdly  cared  for  in  our  county  infirmaries,  we  find  it  a  very  diflicult  question 
to  determine.  The  probabilities  are  that  we  will  use  that  money  to  make 
additional  wings  to  the  present  buildings,  and  adapt  them  to  purely  educa- 
tional purposes,  leaving  the  next  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  class  of  lower 
grades  now  in  the  infirmaries.  In  the  matter  of  improvements  in  school 
training,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  particular  novelties  to  describe. 
Dr.  Seguin  has  asked  me  to  allude  to  our  special  methods  in  Ohio  as  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  I  have  observed  elsewhere ;  he  wished  me  to  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  social  gatherings  as  peculiar  to  our  establishment.  Upon 
that  point  I  will  say  we  believe  them  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  chil- 
dren, who  all  go  into  our  Music  Hall,  as  we  call  it,  four  evenings  in  the 
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week  for  daDcing,  calisthenics,  etc. ;  they  all  assemble  in  the  same  place  in 
the  morning  for  singing  and  marching  exercises.  The  only  time  our  work- 
ing boys  enter  the  school-room  is  at  Sunday-school. 

We  insist  upon  all  our  pupils  going  to  chapel  on  Sunday.  The  class 
of  workers  who  do  not  go  into  the  school-room  at  all  numbers  fifteen  or 
twenty. 

Br.  Seguin  has  expressed  his  pleasure  also  at  what  seems  like  an  ap- 
proach to  his  idea  of  the  "  garden  system  of  training.''  We  turn  all  out 
of  doors  to  work  who  can  walk.  We  believe  that  farming  is  the  best  em- 
ployment for  this  class  of  children  in  Ohio.  It  is  very  much  better  for  the 
boys  than  anything  in  the  way  of  mechanical  work.  We  have  in  all  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  We  have  a  number  of  children 
whose  regular  employment  is  the  care  of  the  stock,  and  some  of  thb  stock 
is  very  valuable ;  still  others  who  are  employed  in  the  gardens,  and  on  the 
farm  many  are  doing  the  work  that  we  considered  necessary  to  be  done,  up 
to  within  two  years,  by  paid  employees.  We  have  one  hired  man,  who  will 
take  charge  of  as  many  as  fifty  boys.  Of  course  that  implies  more  or  less 
training  on  the  part  of  the  children  he  takes  out.  They  are  of  very  great 
assistance  to  us,  and  they  assist  each  other. 

We  have  been  very  much  surprised  at  the  results  from  the  musical  train- 
ing of  our  children.  We  have  long  known  that  many  of  them  possessed 
musical  ability,  but  have  never  felt  that  as  an  institution  we  should  under- 
take their  training.  We  overcame  all  those  scruples  in  January  of  the 
present  year,  and  organized  an  orchestra.  The  band  consists  of  two  cornets, 
a  bass  horn,  bass  viol,  violoncello,  two  first  violins,  three  second,  one  flageo- 
let, one  flute,  triangle,  etc.  It  is  very  curious  indeed  that  some  of  these 
children,  who  can  scarcely  read,  can  stand  up  and  read  their  music  and  play 
in  perfect  time.  The  hours  given  for  practice  have  been  little  more  than 
those  usually  devoted  to  play,  but  they  have  been  so  deeply  interested  in  it 
that  there  has  been  no  time  lost  to  school-room  or  labor. 

I  will  say  the  policy  of  our  State  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  regard 
our  institution  as  a  part  of  the  common-school  system  \  we  admit  no  paying 
pupils.  All  enter  upon  a  common  basis,  the  child  of  the  rich  man  and  of 
the  poor  man  on  the  same  terms.  The  parents  are  expected  to  supply  the 
clothing  only,  but  when  unable  to  do  so  the  State  now  authorizes  us  to  do 
so.  We  have  never  gone  to  our  Legislature  and  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  buildings  and  for  general  expenses  but  that  it  has  been  granted. 

lUinois, — Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  reported  at  the  Syracuse  meeting,  1878,  as 
follows : 

I  think  the  work  in  Illinois  has  progressed  quite  favorably  during  the 
last  three  years. 
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We  Started  out  Id  1865  with  a  school  of  five  pupils,  upon  rented  prop- 
erty, as  an  adjunct  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and  under  the  same 
board  of  trustees,  at  Jacksonville.  In  1871  the  establishment  was  organ- 
ised upon  an  independent  basis.  In  1875  we  had  an  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  provided  in  the  law 
that  a  board  of  commissioners  of  seven  should  select  a  location  and  decide 
upon  plans.     The  institution  was  removed  from  Jacksonville  to  Lincoln. 

We  have  now  a  fine  large  establishment,  which  will  accommodate  nearly 
three  hundred  children.  We  now  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  our 
schools.  We  moved  into  the  new  building  in  July,  and  commenced  our 
school  about  the  1st  of  September.  I  think  our  establishment  is  quite  as 
popular  as  the  insane  asylums  of  the  State,  and  we  have  the  good  will  of 
the  people.  We  have  as  fine  a  building  as  there  is  in  the  State  for  the 
money  expended.  The  annual  appropriation  to  our  institution  is  fifty-eight 
thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  of  Dlinois,  reported  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  1 879,  as 
follows : 

Our  establishment  has  been  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  a 
large  number  of  new  pupils.  We  now  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils, 
with  a  prospect  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  three  hundred  next  year. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  have  appropriated  what  will  amount 
to  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  the  asylum 
for  the  next  two  years,  including  the  balance  which  will  be  unexpended  of 
the  previous  appropriations  on  the  1st  of  July. 

They  have  also  appropriated  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  special 
purposes.  The  new  buildings,  in  their  plan  and  adaptation  to  the  special 
work  of  the  asylum,  have  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  we  regard  the  buildings  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  work. 
We  hope  soon  to  add  a  large  jfarm,  to  permanently  utilize  and  keep  em- 
ployed, under  the  guardianship  of  the  asylum,  the  large  boys  who  may 
graduate  from  time  to  time  from  the  school  department,  and  who  may  not 
have  good  homes  to  go  to. 

Iowa. — O.  W.  Archibald,  M.D.,  reported  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  1879 : 

An  act  passed  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly,  1875-76,  to  establish 
an  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  the 
institution  was  located  at  Glenwood,  Iowa,  in  a  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  soldiers'  orphans  of  the  State. 

The  building  was  not  well  arranged  for  our  work,  and  the  appropriations 
were  insufficient  for  placing  it  in  proper  condition  and  also  for  its  main- 
tenance. We  labored  under  many  disadvantages  and  discouragements, 
espedally  during  the  first  eighteen  months. 
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The  people  at  that  time  looked  upon  the  enterprise  as  unnecessary,  aDd 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  ten  imbecile  children  existed  in 
the  whole  State  of  Iowa ;  and  having  the  idea  that  such  children  cannot 
be  improved,  they  argued  that  it  was  extravagant  to  establish  a  new  insti- 
tution, and  looked  upon  the  enterprise  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  and 
prejudice;  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
charity  to  starve  us  to  death. 

On  September  5,  1876,  we  organized  our  school  with  only  two  chil- 
dren, but  gradually  received  new  recruits,  until,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
months,  wo  had  in  our  school  eighty-five  pupils. 

At  the  present  time,  just  two  years  and  a  half  from  our  opening,  we 
have  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  children,  with  fourteen  others  accepted, 
making  our  school  number  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  the  utmost 
capacity  of  our  building,  and  already  have  rejected  sixty-five  urgent  appli^ 
cations  for  want  of  room. 

Our  present  accommodations  are  not  quite  ample  for  the  number  we 
already  have,  but  we  trust  our  next  Legislature  will  appropriate  sufficient 
to  provide  for  at  least  two  hundred  pupils. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  workings  of  our  institution  have  expressed 
themselves  much  gratified  and  surprised  at  our  rapid  and  efficient  school- 
work  and  the  aptness  with  which  our  children  apply  themselves  in  the 
various  exercises,  and  all  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  support  is 
too  little  for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  true  object  of  this  charity  ; 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  can  show  to  the  people  and  their  representatives 
that  an  institution  of  this  nature  is  the  most  humane  and  beneficial  for 
the  care  of  said  class  of  unfortunates,  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  all  the  means  requisite  for  ample  buildings  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  same. 

The  Legislature  has  only  convened  once  since  our  opening,  and  that  four- 
teen months  afler  organizing. 

This  being  a  bad  year  for  State  appropriations,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
only  a  small  appropriation  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  for  building  pur- 
poses. But  wc  were  very  thankful  for  this,  knowing  that  this  Legislature 
was  the  most  economical  towards  State  institutions  of  any  since  Iowa  was 
made  a  State. 

I  have  four  teachers  employed.  All  grades  of  our  children  have  made 
marked  improvement.  Even  the  lowest  grade  child  has  been  awakened 
and  made  to  enjoy  its  life,  and  is  less  burdensome  to  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  care  for  it. 

The  better  class  of  our  children  are  not  only  improved  in  the  various 
elementary  branches  of  common-school  education,  but  are  taught  to  per- 
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form  important  household  duties  in  the  different  departments,  saving  us  at 
least  one-half  hired  help. 

We  also  educate  our  hoys  to  do  all  kinds  of  out-door  work.  We  have 
no  work-shops  of  any  kind.  They  saw  all  the  wood,  assist  largely  in  stables 
and  field,  and  in  grading  and  beautifying  our  grounds. 

The  only  hospital  improvement  introduced  in  this  institution  during  the 
past  year  is  that  of  setting  apart  a  quiet,  well- ventilated  room  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  any  child  that  may  be  ill.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
we  are  making  progress  even  in  this  new  asylum  home,  because  the  first 
two  years  we  could  not  possibly  afford  this  advantage.  Upon  the  whole 
we  certainly  have  great  reason  for  encouragement.  I  beg  leave  to  acknowl- 
edge the  many  kind  acts  and  useful  information  so  willingly  and  earnestly 
rendered  by  all  of  you  having  charge  of  older  institutions.  Our  work  in 
Iowa  has  been  made  comparatively  easy  by  the  experience  of  you  gentle- 
men who  have  been  many  years  engaged  in  this  specialty. 

Minnesota, — Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes  reported  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  1879, 
as  follows : 

I  was  instructed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  to  visit  you,  and  to  express  through  you  the  thor- 
ough committal  of  our  trustees  and  the  people  of  our  State  to  the  proper 
care  of  our  feeble-minded  children,  and  by  next  July  expect  to  commence 
with  an  experimental  class  in  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

In  the  thirteen  years'  experience  in  the  management  of  our  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  we  have  encountered  annually  two,  three,  or  four  of 
these  afflicted  children,  who  were  thrust  upon  our  care.  Our  attention 
has  thus  been  called  to  their  necessities,  and  last  year  we  devoted  one  page 
of  our  report  to  an  appeal  in  their  behalf, — this  was  endorsed  by  our  State 
Board  of  Health.  Afler  frequent  meetings  of  our  board  of  trustees  and 
consulting  the  State  Board  of  Health,  whereby  this  matter  was  freely  dis- 
cussed, it  was  determined  to  bring  it  before  the  Legislature.  Concurrent 
with  this  movement  there  had  been  discovered  a  number  of  imbecile  and 
idiotic  children  improperly  confined  in  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  a 
commission  of  excellent  men — Drs.  Wood,  Boardman,  and  Leonard — had 
been  appointed  to  reorganisse  those  institutions.  A  bill  was  passed  au- 
thorizing this  commission  to  remove  to  their  homes,  or  to  send  to  the 
custody  of  the  trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
soch  feeble-minded  children  as  should  be  found  in  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  and  for  whose  support  an  appropriation  of  thirteen  thousand  dol- 
lars was  made.  Said  commission  in  due  time  found  and  reported  in 
favor  of  fifteen  children  to  be  sent  to  Faribault.  The  trustees  had  ac- 
cepted this  proposition ;  and  had  provided  a  large,  airy,  well-appointed 
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buildiDg, — large  enough  for  thirty  or  forty  children, — admirably  situated  on 
a  bluff  near  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  where  the  good  work  is  to  be 
initiated  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  of  Connecticut ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  under 
the  future  administration  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Knight,  and  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  foundations  are  surely  laid  of  a  noble  State  institution  for  Min- 
nesota. He  referred  also  to  the  good  spirit  of  the  people  of  Minnesota 
in  these  philanthropic  matters. 

Kentucky. — Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  reported  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  1879,. 
as  follows : 

We  have  eight  boys  employed  in  our  carpenter-shop,  who  make  some 
really  good  work.  All  the  shoes  are  made  in  the  place.  Four  boys  under 
one  man  perform  this  work.  The  sewing  is  mainly  done  by  the  girls.  A 
laundry  building  is  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  be  specially  oc- 
cupied by  a  teacher  to  teach  hand  washing.  Numerous  tubs  are  arranged 
on  one  side,  and  ironing-tables  on  the  other.  Ten  boys  labor  in  a  ten-acre 
garden.  At  least  seventy-five  per  centum  are  in  course  of  training  in 
industrial  occupations. 

Dr.  Stewart  explained  that  the  authorities  of  the  institution  were  per- 
emptory in  refusing  all  idiots.  Incorrigibles  were  taken,  if  reported  to  be 
feeble-minded ;  and  as  there  is  no  reformatory  for  juvenile  offenders  in 
Kentucky,  doubtless  the  tendency  to  crime  in  a  child  was  easily  inter- 
preted to  be  what  it  probably  is  in  fact,  imbecility. 

From  the  Kentucky  School  Report  for  1879  the  following  extract  is 
taken: 

"  A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  institution  which  promises 
remunerative  and  pleasing  returns, — namely,  education  in  the  industrial 
arts.  By  this  means  physical  culture  will  be  made  productive,  and  the 
pupils  prepared  to  earn  a  livelihood  when  discharged  from  the  institution. 
We  were  shown  the  extensive  wainscoting  executed  by  the  boys,  the  wal- 
nut stair-rods,  the  shoes,  etc.,  and  their  handicraft  would  do  no  discredit 
to  expert  workmen.  The  apprenticeship  to  this  system  is  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  amateur  artisans,  by  strength- 
ening their  physical  powers,  and  improving,  by  engaging  their  minds  in 
useful  pursuits.  And  it  is  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  intellectual 
studies,  but  is  made  ancillary  to  them.  In  a  short  time  all  the  carpentry 
needed  by,  and  all  the  shoes  used  in,  the  institution  will  be  supplied  by 
the  craft  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  boys  is  now  a  trustworthy  engineer. 
The  girls  are  being  taught  all  the  domestic  arts,  including  free-hand  and 
machine  sewing." 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

BARRB,  MASSACHUBBTT8,  1880. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  "Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons*'  convened 
at  D&.  George  Brown's  "  Private  Institution  for  Education  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,"  Barre,  Massachusetts,  commencing  Tuesday,  June  8th, 
and  doang  at  Nantasket,  June  10th,  1880. 

itfmiilef. 

TViefdoy,  June  8th^  1880. 

The  Aflsodation  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Harry  Broomall  acted  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  read  an  article  from  <'  The  Journal  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence" (January,  1880,  page  598)  in  relation  to  the  "  Darenth  (?)  Asylum, 
England,"  and  the  capacity  for  usefulness  of  the  inmates. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  produced  and  read  a  "  Record  of  Deaths"  of  the 
"  New  York  Asylum  for  Idioto." 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  read  a  memorandum  showing  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  sewing-class  at  the  *'  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren." 

Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  produced  some  articles  of  clothing  made  by  a 
girl  in  his  Institution,  and  reported  on  the  progress  made  in  industrial 
training  at  the  Kentucky  Institution. 

A  desultory  discussion  followed  concerning  the  work  of  this  kind  done 
in  the  sereral  institutions  represented. 

Recess  until  7.30  P.ii. 

On  reassembling  at  7.30  P.M.,  on  motion  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  session  of  1879  were  approved  as  printed. 

Db.  E.  Ssouin  read  a  paper  entitled ' '  Training  of  the  Idiotic  Eye,"  which, 

on  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  was  referred  for  publication  and  the  thanks  of 

the  Assodation  tendered  its  author. 

Di.  George  Brown  read  a  paper  entitled  '^  Occult  Epilepsy,"  which, 

on  motion  of  Dr.  Sequin,  was  referred  for  publication. 

Ill 
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Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Bibliography  of 
Idiocy,  reported  about  fifty  references  to  various  publications, — French, 
English,  and  German.  He  stated  that  the  report  was  incomplete,  and  the 
committee  asked  to  be  continued. 

On  motion  of  De.  Stewart,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ibach,  the  report  was 
referred  for  publication  and  the  committee  continued. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  Instinct  not  Predominant 
in  Idiocy." 

Adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning. 

Wednesday,  June  9^A,  1880. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  entertained  this  morning  by  an 
excellent  company-drill  on  the  Parade-Oround,  given  by  the  boys  con- 
nected with  the  Barre  Institution. 

The  Association  met  at  11  a.m. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  I.  N.  Rerlin,  B.  F.  Ibach,  Esq.,  Dr.  George 
Knight,  and  Dr.  Robert  Knight  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  George  Brown  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  of 
England. 

A  discussion  followed  concerning  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur's  paper,  read  the 
preceding  evening. 

Dr.  George  Brown  read  a  memorial  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

WhereoM^  The  decease  of  our  President  and  late  friend  has  been  an- 
nounced to  this  Association,  we,  the  members  in  session,  assembled  at  Barre, 
June  9th,  1880,  do  pass  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight  our  work  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  valuable  supporter  and  the  community  a  noble  and  influential 
citizen. 

Resolved,  That  the  memory  of  his  intellectual  gifls,  the  purity  of  his 
life  and  conversation,  and  the  genial  nature  of  his  friendship  shall  be  em- 
balmed in  our  recollection,  to  be  a  stimulus  in  our  future  labors  and  an 
example  for  our  lives. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  sympathy  of  this  Association  be  expressed 
for  the  bereaved  family  of  our  late  associate. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  and  a 
copy  be  transmitted  to  his  family  through  the  hand  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Drs.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Kerlin,  Stewart,  Seguin,  and  C.  T.  Wilbur 
made  remarks  eulogistic  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight. 
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Bb.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  on  behalf  of  the  Cominittee  on  Statistioal  Records, 
prodaoed  the  desoriptive,  etiological,  and  pfaystcal  examination  blanks  he 
18  now  using,  and  exhibited  statbtical  charts  which  had  been  constmoted 
CD  retoms  made  to  one  hundred  etiological  blanks  he  had  sent  out. 

On  motion  of  Da.  H.  B.  Wilbub,  the  Committee  on  Statistical  Records 
WIS  continued  for  another  jear,  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  Tabbell  ;  and 
it  was  further  resolved,  on  motion  of  Db.  J.  Q.  A.  Stiwabt,  that  the 
statistical  histories  of  one  hundred  oases,  as  reported  by  Db.  Kxblin,  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  as  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  Officers  and  Place  of  Meeting  of  1881  Db.  Kbblin,  Db. 
Stswabt,  and  Db.  H.  B.  Wilbub. 

Under  the  order  of  the  reports  of  the  status  of  the  work,  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  institutions,  the  improvement  in  school  training, 
hospital  cases,  etc.,  in  the  diflFerent  States, 

For  Massachusetts,  Db.  Tabbbll  reported. 

Recess  until  7.30  p.m. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was  spent  in  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Db.  and  Mbs.  Bbown's  Private  Institu- 
tion, and  inspection  of  the  classes  in  their  school-rooms. 

On  reassembling  at  8  o'clock  the  reports  of  the  States  were  continued 
as  follows : 

Massachusetts,  Db.  Geobob  G.  Tabbell. 

New  York,  Db.  £.  Seouin  and  Db.  H.  B.  Wilbub. 

Pennsylvania,  Db.  I.  N.  Keblin. 

Maryland,  Db.  I.  N.  Keblin. 

Minnesota,  Db.  Geoeoe  Kniqht. 

Ohio  and  Indiana,  B.  F.  Ibaoh  and  Db.  C.  T.  Wilbub. 

Illinois,  Db.  C.  T.  Wilbub. 

Wisconsin,  Db.  C.  T.  Wilbub. 

Kentucky,  Db.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewabt. 

Connecticut,  Db.  Robebt  Knight. 

Iowa,  Db.  O.  W.  Abchibald. 

Ontario,  Db.  A.  H.  Beaton. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Nantasket,  7.30  p.m.,  Thursday. 

Nantasket,  Mass.,  Tkurtday^  June  \^th. 
By  invitation  and  under  the  charge  of  Db.  and  Mbs.  Bbown,  the  As- 
Bodation  left  Barre  by  stage  at  an  early  hour,  en  route  for  Nantasket 
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Beaob.  Tbey  were  met  at  Boston  by  Da.  George  O.  Tarbell,  Saper- 
intendent  of  tbe  Massaobusetts  Sobool  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youtb,  and  oonvejed  in  carriages  to  bis  Institution.  An  interesting  ex- 
amination of  tbe  scbools  and  buildings,  a  grateful  luncb,  at  wbicb  tbe 
ladies,  tbe  venerable  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  several  Directors  of  tbe  Soutb 
Boston  Institution  bonored  tbe  Association,  a  rapid  drive  tbrougb  some 
of  tbe  fine  streets  of  Boston,  and  a  deligbtful  excursion  down  the  Boston 
Bay  to  Nantasket,  wbere,  as  tbe  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  an 
eventful  day  was  finisbed. 

Tbe  Association  met  at  8  p.m. 

The  report  of  tbe  Treasurer  was  read,  and,  on  motion,  was  admitted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin, 

An  assessment  of  five  dollars  was  laid  on  each  member  of  tbe  Asso- 
(nation. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  offered  tbe  following  resolution,  wbicb  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  beard  with  pleasure  that  Da.  E. 
Sequin  has  opened  a  day-school  for  idiots  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  with 
tbe  object  of  perfecting  tbe  individual  training  of  these  children,  and  of 
completing  tbe  exposition  of  bis  physiological  method  of  education. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  State  reports  for  next  year  statbtics  of  epilepsy 
shall  be  furnished, — e.g.,  tbe  number  of  cases  in  tbe  institutions  who  are, 
or  who  have  been,  epileptic ;  also  tbe  number  of  applications  for  admission 
declined  during  the  year  because  of  the  complication  of  epilepsy. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stewart, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  tbe  Association  be  requested  to  report 
next  year  the  progress  of  pupils  in  tbe  industrial  departments  of  tbe  sev- 
eral institutions. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  as  follows.     Officers  for  1881 : 

President — Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  Illinois. 

Vice-President — Dr.  Georoe  Brown,  Massachusetts. 

Secretarif  and  Treasurer. — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Committee, — Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
and  Dr.  Geo.  O.  Tarbell. 

Place  of  meeting,  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Time  of  meeting,  third  Tues- 
day of  May,  1881,  at  7.30  p.m. 

This  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Archibald, 

Resolved,  That  tbe  thanks  of  tbe  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  and 
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Mrs.  Gxouos  Brown,  and  to  tbe  offioera  and  teaeben  of  their  homelike 

Institution,  for  thegenerona  and  helpful  entertainment  thej  have  given  the 

ConyentioQ  daring  those  delightful  days  at  Barre,  and  for  the  nnezpeoted 

oouriesy  of  this  yisit  to  Nantasket  Beaoh,  extended  by  Da.  and  Mas. 

BaowN. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  express  our  thanks  to  Da.  Ocoaoc  G.  TAa- 
BKLL,  Superintendent,  and  to  the  Directors,  teachers,  and  officers  of  the 
South  Boston  Institution,  for  the  kind  courtesies  received  from  them 
during  our  visit  to  their  Institudon  and  city,  on  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1880. 

The  following  institutions  were  represented  personally, — e.g. : 

Asylum  for  Idiots,  Oriliia,  Ontario,  Da.  A.  H.  Beaton  ;  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Touth,  South  Boston,  Da.  O. 
O.  TAaBELL;  Private  Institution,  Barre,  Massachusetts,  Da.  OsoaGE 
BaowN,  Mas.  C.  W.  BaowN ;  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lake- 
ville,  Connecticut,  Da.  RoBsaT  Knight;  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Da.  H.  B.  WiLBua;  Physiological  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  New  York  City,  Da.  E.  Seouin,  Mas.  M.  £. 
Seguin;  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Elwyn, 
Pennsylvania,  Da.  Isaac  N.  Ksblin,  Mas.  H.  C.  EEaLiN,  Mas.  S.  P. 
Clapp,  Ma.  H.  L.  BaooMALL;  Indiana  Asylum  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Ma.  B.  F.  Ibach  ;  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln, 
Illinois,  Da.  C.  T.  WiLBua ;  Kentucky,  Da.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewabt  ;  Iowa, 
Dr.  0.  W.  AacHiBALD. 

Numerous  interested  friends  and  neighbors  of  Da.  Bbown's  Institution 
attended  the  meetings. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  May,  19th,  1881. 

ISAAC  N.  KERLIN,  Secretary. 
Babbs — Nantasket,  June  10f&,  1880. 
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MEMOIR  OF  DR.  H,  M.  KNIGHT. 
By  Db.  Gbo.  Brown,  of  Barre,  MafisachiuettB. 

Amid  the  pleasant  salatadooB  of  to-day,  as  we  have  met  for  our  an- 
nual association,  we  miss  the  hearty  greeting,  with  its  peculiar  musical 
vocal  tone,  of  our  fnend  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  elected  at  our  last  meeting  at 
Lincoln  to  act  as  our  president  to-day.  He  is  not  here,  but  has  passed  on 
to  the  great  Beyond,  and  I  bring  this  paper  as  a  tribute  to  some  of  the 
pleasant  recollections  of  his  life.  When  good  and  useful  men  die  with 
whom  we  have  been  intimately  associated  in  any  way,  we  are  more  than 
ordinarily  inclined  to  stop  and  ponder  thereupon,  as  to  the  what  and 
where  and  who  next ;  and  I  therefore  ask  your  attention  while  I  read 
my  own  impression  of  him  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  claim  as  a  friend 
for  many  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  in  Stafford,  Connecticut; 
his  youth  and  early  life  present  no  very  special  features  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  New  England  youth  worth  the  mention  here.  Afler  academic 
and  medical  studies  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  which  practice  he  fiiithfully  and  earnestly  pur- 
sued for  a  few  years.  At  or  near  the  year  1855  he  came  to  Barre  with 
two  others  as  commissioners  of  the  State  to  see  our  Institution,  then  just 
beginning  to  prove  to  the  doubting  world  that  it  could  live  and  be  a  success 
in  the  training  and  educating  of  the  unfortunate  class  of  Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

His  earnest  inquiries,  his  benevolent  sympathy,  led  him  to  feel  that  his 
future  calling  and  endeavor  should  be  in  that  special  direction,  and  he 
soon  took  measures  to  receive  into  his  own  family  the  nucleus  of  a  class 
which  was  the  b^inning  of  the  now  large  and  well-known  Institution  at 
Lakeville,  which  he  so  long  and  ably  managed.  He  endeavored  to  enlist 
the  public  interest  and  aid  of  the  State.  It  came  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
as  such  questions  are  apt  to  be  crowded  out  of  administrative  attention  by 
others,  not  at  all  stronger  but  more  specious,  of  parallel  misfortune.  Afler 
many  discouragements  and  rebuffs,  which  would  have  led  most  men  to  give 
up  the  project,  the  public  sympathy  and  interest  caused  the  enactment  of 
law  giving  aid  and  support  to  a  limited  number  of  children,  the  State's  sad 
and  helpless  ones,  who  had  in  him  found  a  friend  and  advocate. 
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He  died  when  his  lostitadoD  had  jnst  entered  its  period  of  established 
usefalnesB ;  when  the  heavy  work  of  argaiog,  urging,  pleading,  was  mainly 
OTer  and  an  assured  support  seemed  a  fact  aboomplished ;  bnt  the  good 
work  he  b^an  will  be  carried  on  now  by  othen,  giving  its  blessings  to 
many. 

He  was  a  man  of  consecrated  heart,  and  did  his  work  not  meraiy  as  a 
aecnlar  business,  but  firom  purest  and  highest  motives,  and  he  loved  it.  It 
enlisted  his  soul  and  whole  being  in  a  religions  sense. 

He  had  lai^  sympathy  and  lai^e  hope,  and  like  a  painting  duly  pro- 
portioned and  colored,  his  character  appears  the  more  interesting  and  in- 
Btnietive  the  more  minute  and  protracted  the  scrutiny  of  it. 

He  was  courteous  and  polished  as  a  gentleman,  simple  in  manners,  and 
kind  and  amiable  in  his  feelings.  He  was  active  in  doing  good,  and 
fruitful  in  good  works  in  his  Institution, — home,  and  in  his  community. 
He  had  practical  wisdom  and  good  sense  for  public  affairs,  and  the  church 
and  Sabbath-school  with  which  he  was  connected  were  largely  aided  and 
benefited  by  his  work. 

He  had  a  nicely-balanced  proportion  between  the  various  excellences 
of  his  character,  which  though  it  made  each  one  perhaps  a  less,  conspicu- 
ous object  of  notice,  yet  gave  the  whole  a  far  higher  value. 

His  firmness,  his  decision,  his  independence  of  spirit,  with  his  real 
gentleness  and  kindness,  were  in  happy  combination,  making  a  marked 
man.  His  mind  was  not  rapid  and  sparkling,  but  it  was  sagacious,  patient, 
and  sure.  Whatever  he  saw  he  saw  clearly  in  its  just  proportions  and  its 
proper  place,  and  he  had  the  strength  and  will  to  climb  for  it.  Like  that 
something  which  we  call  effect  in  architecture,  his  character  comes  to  my 
mind  with  pleasant  and  inspiring  influences. 

Physically,  as  you  all  well  know,  he  was  well-proportioned,  large,  and 
manly,  his  countenance  denoting  native  independence,  firmness,  energy, 
candor,  frankness,  simplicity,  and  benevolence,  with  mental  vision  that 
intuitively  saw  the  relations  and  bearings  of  objects ;  r^ulated  and  con- 
trolled by  that  sound  common  sense  which  rightly  apprehends  circum- 
stances and  adapts  means  to  ends.  All  these  attributes  were  chastened 
and  ennobled  by  a  Christian  piety,  living,  in  a  word,  not  unto  himself,  but 
for  others,  as  his  highest  homage  to  God. 

"  To  have  true  respect  for  ourselves  guides  our  morals ;  to  have  defer- 
ence for  others  governs  our  manners  ;*'  thus  was  he, — a  Christian  gentle- 
man. 

Some  dx  or  seven  years  ago  he  suffered  from  spinal  irritation,  in  fact, 
meningitis,  I  suppose,  and  for  many  months  was  an  invalid ;  and  after  rest 
and  travel  in  this  country  and  Europe,  he  was  mainly  restored  to  practical 
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business  ability,  althongb  I  am  oonfident  never  fully  recovered,  as  some  of 
you  may  know. 

The  latter  part  of  December  last  be  left  his  home  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Florida,  hoping  for  a  comfortable  winter,  but  was  taken  with  severe 
symptoms  at  Fernandina,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  January,  1880,  of  rup- 
ture of  the  gall-duct. 

The  funeral,  a  few  days  after  at  Lakeville,  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people  who  had  known,  respected,  and  loved  him,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  medical  profession  and  members  from  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

As  his  sincere  friend  I  draw  near  his  grave  and  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  your  and  my  associate,  whose  goodness  of  heart  is  at  once  an 
object  of  our  sorrow,  of  our  consolation,  and  of  our  example,  and  sadly 
say  Vaiel   VaUl 


^^^^"^ 


F'S^ 
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PSTCHaPHTSIOLOOICAL  TKAININO  OF  AN  IDIOTIC 

HAND* 

By  Edwabd  Seguin,  M.D. 

Son  idiots  are  more  afflicted  in  their  mindB,  even  to  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity, and  oth^s  in  their  motor  and  sensory  functions,  even  to  the  point 
of  paralysis  or  of  ansasthesia,  bat  in  either  form  their  treatment  must  pro- 
ceed more  from  the  training  of  the  senses,  in  order  to  improve  the  mind, 
than  from  the  education  of  the  mind  in  view  of  developing  the  sensory 
aptitudes. 

The  following  case  illustrates  this  point  In  order  to  save  time  I 
brought  with  me  the  portraits  of  this  child :  1st.  Six  months  old,  healthy. 
2d.  Eighteen  months  old,  after  convulsions.  3d.  Aged  seven  years,  with 
the  characteristics  of  idiocy  enlarged,  particularly  those  furnished  by  the 
hand ;  and,  4th.  One  year  later,  showing  the  improvement  brought  on  by 
the  well-directed  devotion  of  an  intelligent  woman. 

Accurate  as  are  these  photographs  by  a  talented  and  faithful  artist,  they 
do  not  give  the  fuU  attitude  of  the  child,  his  weak  standing,  want  of  sup- 
port, erratic  walk,  unclean  habits,  and  absolute  impermeability  to  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  educaUon. 

His  appetite  was  good,  satisfied  coarsely;  he  was  subject  to  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  sudden  redness  of  the  ears,  and  fits  of  passion,  during 
which  he  would  bite  his  hand,  or,  by  a  sort  of  insanoid  propensity,  strike 
his  brother  and  directly  kiss  him  with  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere  affec- 
tion. (For  something  similar  to  thb  see  the  psychological  study  of  a 
fated  hand  by  Gerard  de  Nerval,  in  La  Main  Enchantie.) 

The  hand  of  B.  is  small,  the  nails  short  and  brittle,  fingers  as  if  un- 
finished, no  power,  no  skill,  only  automatic  movements,  mainly  from  the 
wrist  How  well  it  shows  that  there  are  in  idiocy  muscular  incapacities 
as  well  as  intellectual  ones! — ^incapacities  which  may  be  regional,  also 
specific  in  each  r^on. 

To  make  the  hand  of  B.  act  on  command  was  at  first  out  of  question. 
He  could  not  put  it  or  the  fingers  in  any  given  attitude.    He  could  not 


^Read  before,  and  publUhed  in  the  Prooeedings  of,  the  British  Medical  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting,  held  at  Cork,  Angust  8tb,  1879.  This  article  is  preliminary  to 
that  on  **  The  Training  of  an  Idiotio  Eye,"  whioh  was  read  at  the  Barre  meeting. 
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rotate  od  oommand  that  wrist  so  nimble  when  striking  or  vibratiog  auto- 
matically. He  oonld  obey  the  movements  of  elevation  and  abduction  of 
the  arm,  but  not  always,  nor  with  anything  like  precbion. 

Therefore  his  teacher  had  to  begin  the  training  of  that  hand  from  the 
shoulder  by  movements  which,  starting  from  the  elevators  of  the  arm, 
would  involve  successively  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  the  hand.  Thus, 
by  a  series  of  operations,  whose  willed  or  obedient  starting-point  descended 
gradually  from  the  spine,  the  child  became  capable  of  moving  his  hand 
and  fingers  by  imitation  at  first,  and  proprio  motu  for  simple  willed  opera- 
tions, later. 

These  operations  of  the  hand  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated,  but  can 
be  comprised  under  several  heads,  abstractly  of  their  object ;  as  to  hold 
passively  and  take  hold  willingly ;  to  lift,  grasp,  support,  let  go,  throw, 
oatch,  collect,  trace,  delineate,  compress,  curb,  break,  cut,  pierce,  pass 
through,  model,  assemble,  group,  combine,  connect,  unite,  fasten,  separate, 
divide,  tear  asunder,  peel  off,  cut  with  knife,  scissors,  saw,  and  a  hammer, 
pull  in,  up,  down,  away.  And,  if  we  consider  that  so  many  operations  have 
to  be  taught  in  relation  to  an  infinite  number  of  objects,  as,  for  instance, 
cutting  hundreds  of  bodies  of  variable  density  and  modes  of  resistance,  be- 
sides all  the  minutia  of  the  acts  of  common  life,  of  which  R.  was  incapable. 

The  teaching  of  these  operations  (most  of  which  ordinary  children 
learn  at  a  glance,  or  by  a  tour  de  main,  and  soon  intrust  to  automatism) 
was  out  of  the  question.  Whereas  the  training  of  physiological  aptitudes 
engaged  in  them  was  the  question. 

The  intellectual  value  of  these  exercises  (brachial,  manual,  or  digital) 
will  depend  on  their  precision,  rapidity,  unity,  singleness,  or  complexity, 
as  the  case  and  the  period  of  training  will  indicate.  The  problem  is  this  : 
how  shall  the  child  notice  our  movements,  take  an  image  of  them,  trans- 
mit this  image  with  the  order  for  its  execution  to  his  extremities  in  the 
most  accurate  manner  and  by  a  non-interrupted  act  of  volition  (even  when 
he  does  not  want  to  do  anything)?  Here  is  the  mind  disengaged  from 
matter  by  another  mind ;  that  is  one  of  the  operations  of  the  psycho- 
physiological training. 

Now  for  the  application. 

In  the  firet  place,  the  movements  commanded  to  R.  were  those  com- 
mencing nearest  the  spine ;  the  Trainer  gradually  extending  the  operations 
of  the  will  (the  will  communicated  to  the  pupil  by  imitation  or  com- 
mand) to  the  groups  of  muscles  approaching  the  extremities.  Thus  the 
limb  in  training  not  only  became  capable  of  a  few  willed  movements  of 
totality, — later  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  operations  and  convertible 
into  smaller  movements  of  the  farther  extremities, — ^but  the  mind,  being 
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diiUed  to  be  oarried  over  r^ons  preyionsly  ruled  by  automatism  alone, 
extended  its  dominions  and  circnlated  as  if  at  borne,  from  the  great  cen- 
tres to  the  most  delicate  gronps  of  sensitive  and  oontractile  tissues  at  the 
periphery,  and  soon  thence  reached  centripetally. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  of  ability  of  the  hand  during  these  forms 
of  training,  according  to  the  origin  of  the  impulse,  I  noticed  the  freedom 
of  the  hand  of  B.  when  driving  nails  in  a  board  with  a  hammer, — a  move- 
ment of  the  arm  and  wrist, — as  against  the  sliding  of  the  pin  he  holds, 
with  the  intention  of  piercing  holes  in  a  paper  with  but  rare  success, — a 
movement  confined  to  the  last  phalanges  of  two  fingers. 

In  the  second  place,  when  these  reciprocal  conductions  between  the 
mind  and  the  periphery,  and  mainly  from  the*  periphery  to  the  centre, 
were  taking  place,  the  invitations  to  the  periphery,  not  only  to  enter  in 
action,  but  to  provoke  the  centres  of  intelligence,  were  incessant.  Let  us 
mark  it :  the  hand  wsa  many  times  a  day  trained,  either  with  or  without 
the  help  of  the  other  senses,  to  act  and  to  feel,  and  to  extend  constantly 
with  the  range  of  its  own  operations  that  of  the  mind. 

I  have  hardly  the  place  here  for  the  necessary  remark  that  the  inter- 
ference of  another  sense — say  vision — may  be  &vorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  sense  in  training, — say  here  the  muscular  or  tactile,— or 
may  prevent  it,  by  offering  to  it,  instead  of  a  co-operation,  a  substitute,  as 
the  touch  does  rightly  for  the  blind  who  cannot  Mtf,  and  wrongly  for  the 
idiot  who  vnU  not  look. 

With  a  skilful  trainer  of  idiots,  who  knows  how  to  avoid  this  substitu- 
tion, the  co-operation  of  two  senses  is  precious.  By  it  the  idiot  passes 
firom  the  tactile  sensations  to  the  visual  ones,  and  from  the  perception  by 
the  eye  to  the  execution  by  the  hand.  There  is  a  whole  volume  to  be 
told  on  this  single  psycho-physiological  process. 

To  resume,  the  main  point  is  to  rapidly  bring  the  will  towards  the  sen- 
tient and  efficient  extremities,  and  conversely. 

But  next  to  the  rule,  which  suits  all,  come  the  exceptions  to  suit  the 
idiosyncrasies.  The  anomalies  of  the  hand  of  K,  viz.,  short  fiogera,  ill- 
nipported  by  the  nails,  and  the  lifeless  flabbiness  of  the  integuments,  com- 
manded to  his  teacher.  Miss  £.  M.  Mead,  to  invent  constantly  and  to  use 
peneveringly  means  calculated  to  elongate  and  strengthen  the  fingers. 

In  marked  contrast  was  the  training  of  the  hand  of  E.,  a  girl  set.  6. 

Her  hand  was  rigid,  unyielding,  unsteady  (somewhat  choreic).  Her 
teacher.  Miss  M.  Coe,  used  long  restz  previous  to  short  exercises  of  pre- 
cision, and  I  have  no  doubt  I  will,  on  my  return,  find  that  hand  ready  for 
delicate  operations. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  What  has  been  done  all  this  while  for  the  mental 
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oalture  of  the  principal  sabjeot  of  thiB  notioe  ?  Has  he  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  the  sequel  ?  No ;  hia  hand  has  learned  to  help  himself,  to 
amuse  himself,  to  not  bite  itself,  nor  to  slap  his  friends ;  though  it  is  yet 
sometimes  subject  to  its  automatic  agitations.  His  tact  has  been  oulti- 
yated  to  the  point  of  being  conscious  of  the  ordinary  yariations  of  the 
temperature  of  water,  food,  etc,  and  of  recognising  and  naming  (without 
the  help  of  sight)  about  fifly  things  by  their  shape,  and  quite  as  many  by 
their  texture.  His  eye — afler  his  touch — ^has  been  drilled  to  appreciate 
the  typical  forms  in  substance  at  first,  and  later  painted,  delineated,  and 
-hardly  indicated ;  then  to  cut  the  same  out  of  paper,  etc.  In  regard  to 
the  appreciation  of  dimensions,  R.  can  find  out  objects  graduaUy  shorter  or 
longer,  and  arrange  them  accordingly.  (This  training  of  the  eye  helped 
by  the  tact — the  reverse  of  the  precedent  exercises — gave  occasion  for  a 
little  comedy  which  has  not  lost  yet  its  actuality  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  R.  was  getting  along  nicely  with  his  experimental  study  of  dimen- 
sions, taking  pleasure  in  measuring  all  sorts  of  things  at  home  and  at  the 
promenade  by  decimetres  and  centimetres,  with  the  metre  I  had  given  him, 
which  he  kept  proudly  in  his  pocket ;  when  his  father,  who  had  made  his 
fortune  by  the  yard,  said  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  abide  by  it.  Hb 
teacher  had  to  return  to  me  the  obnoxious  metre.) 

But  does  R.  know  at  least  his  letters  ?  No.  But  having  shown  a 
taste  for  flowers  he  goes  to  the  florist  almost  every  day.  There  he  has 
learned  to  scent,  to  recognize  and  name  about  thirty  flowers  without  fail, 
and  more  with  less  certainty, — all  fragrant,  be  it  noted.  But  the  main 
point  gained  in  his  contact  with  flowers,  one  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
letters  could  not  have  given  him,  is  that  not  only  he  knows  but  loves  the 
flowers ;  is  ready  to  plant  and  nurse  them  ;  treats  his  little  bouquet  on  the 
mantel-piece  with  fresh  water  every  morning,  after  coming  to  breathe  its 
scent  when  handling  it  with  perfect  delicacy. 

This  phase  of  his  sensorial  education  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  his  constitution,  diminishing  the  cerebral  congestions,  the  autom- 
atism, and  the  outbursts  of  temper,  particularly  in  his  family  intercourse; 
altogether  his  moral  improvement  is  perfectly  reflected  in  the  mellow  ten- 
derness of  his  fourth  and  last  portrait. 

But  when  will  R.  be  taught  to  read  ?  When  his  senses  will  have  con- 
veyed to  his  mind  more  correct  objective  impressions.  His  store  of  ideas, 
of  names,  qualities,  and  actions  is  yet  too  small.  He  is  in  this  respect 
like  the  peasant  who  knows  so  little  that  he  needs  neither  letters  to  register 
his  knowledge  nor  figures  to  calculate  his  small  earnings ;  so  R.  is  yet 
unalphabetic,  but  when  he  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the  art  of  reading, 
he  shall  not  be  exposed  by  an  imbecile  teacher  to  read  what  he  does  not 
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QDderetand,  because  for  a  long  time  he  will  be  taught  to  read  only  what  he 
will  have  written,  and  write  only  what  his  mind  shall  dictate  to  his  hand. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  established  features  of  the  physiological  edacation 
of  the  child  who  is  yet  in  oonrse  of  training,  and  whose  training  has  been 
oonoentrated  mainly  on  his  most  deficient  organs,  the  hands.  Next  winter 
his  eye,  whose  functions  are  yet  very  imperfect,  will  be  the  central  object 
of  his  intelligent  teacher. 

Here  we  can  part  with  the  case,  but  not  suppress  the  remarks  which 
naturally  issue  from  results :  rapid  harmonisation  and  filling  up  of  the 
cranium,  particularly  in  its  lower  frontal  region ;  moralizing,  intellectual- 
i&Dg,  and  realising  the  influence  of  the  training  of  a  special  sense.  This 
form  of  training  the  young  are  still  taught  to  consider  as  having  ma- 
terialistic tendencies,  whereas  it  has  proved  in  the  case  of  R.  and  of 
many  children  of  his  class  to  be  eminently  idealistic. 

We  are  so  used  to  locate  idiocy  in  the  brain  that  the  idea  of  an  tdt'oHe 
hand  seems,  at  first  enunciation,  like  a  grammatical  blunder.  But  we 
become  reconciled  to  the  idea  the  moment  we  see  the  mutual  dependence 
of  the  centres  and  the  periphery,  with  a  greater  posribility  of  acting  on 
the  centres  from  the  periphery  than  on  the  periphery  from  the  centres, 
at  least  in  the  period  of  growth. 

That  the  initiative  of  a  certain  order  of  capacities,  therefore  of  an- 
tipodal incapacities,  resides  in  the  periphery  and  sensibUity. 

Therefore,  instead  of  referring  all  the  initium*  to  the  basilic  brain,  or 
co-locating  it  in  the  triumvirate  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic,  we 
must  recognize  the  power  of  the  million  of  peripheric  brains  to  give  the 
impnlse  as  well  as  to  receive  it 

If  the  idiot  whose  case  is  represented  to  you  has  improved  under  the 
care  of  his  good  teacher ;  if  hundreds  of  others  improve  in  the  public 
institutions  (under  the  care  of  women  whose  names  are  never  pronounced 
with  sufficient  respect),  the  sovereignty  of  the  brain  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
new  physiological  doctrine  of  decentralization  contains  in  germ  a  new 
doctrine  and  new  methods  of  education. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  I  have  received  the  following  confirmation  of 

the  views  herein  supported : 

Nkw  Yobk,  7,  28, 1879. 

'*  Returned  from  my  month's  vacation ;  R.  gave  me  a  henrty  welcome,  and 
•eemed  quite  anxious  to  work  again.  As  yet  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  forgot- 
ten anything  previously  taught.  His  hands  show  that  they  have  done  nothing. 
I  was  pained  to  find  them  so  soft  and  lifeless.  E.  M.  M." 

Thus,  what  was  gained  mentally  through  the  senses — mainly  through  the 
hand — remained  acquired  to  the  mind.  But  the  training  of  the  hand  having 
been  too  soon  discontinued,  the  hand  relapsed  into  its  former  *'  lifelessness." 
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PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL  TRAINING  OP  AN  IDIOTIC 

£YK 

This  note  is  intended  as  the  continuation  of  the  monograph  on  "  The 
Psycho-Physiological  Training  of  an  Idiotic  Hand,"  which  was  read  last 
year  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at  Cork,  and 
which  has  since  been  published  in  the  '*  Archives  of  Medicine,"  October, 
1879. 

We  left  the  teacher  of  the  child  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  training  of  his  hand  with  diligence  and  assiduity.  This 
was  done  systematically ;  sometimes  by  ezeroisee — chiefly  manual — alter- 
nately muscular,  articular,  or  tactile.  These  exercises  were  also  con- 
ducted in  yiew  of  helping  another  sense,  or  another  sense  helping  the 
operations  of  the  hand  ;  at  the  same  time  the  hand-training  was  gradually 
directed  towards  the  intellection  of  the  sensations  obtained  by  the  tact, 
and  the  faculty  of  expressing  by  the  speech  the  tactile  impressions.  It  is 
so  that  there  were  obtained  from  the  hand  of  R.  many  acts  of  recognition 
of  objects  in  their  totality,  and  many  analyses  of  their  parts,  and  other 
acts  of  resistance,  of  eduction,  reception,  ejection,  and  prehension ;  man- 
ual operations  susceptible  of  direct  employment,  or  auxiliaries  indispen- 
sable to  other  parts  of  the  training. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  many  educations  stop,  because  in  the  absence  of 
these  rudiments  the  superstructure  has  no  other  guide  than  automatism ; 
as  for  B.,  these  exercises  prepared  him  to  do  intelligently  what  others  do 
by  routine, — without  thought  from  the  beginning, — as  washing,  dressing, 
holding  a  pencil,  a  knife,  etc. ;  so  much  labor  was  bestowed  upon  this  part 
that  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  his  fingers — relaxed  as  dead  tissues 
before  the  rigor  mortis  had  taken  possession  of  them — were  capable  of 
buttoning  a  button,  of  brushing  a  coat,  etc.  Now  R.  commences  to  cut 
wood  with  his  knife,  with  no  other  object  than  to  strengthen  his  hand  ;  to 
cut  paper,  on  the  traces  of  a  pencil,  with  scissors  to  give  suppleness  to  his 
fingers ;  to  trace  lines — heavy  or  light,  single  or  combined — on  the  black- 
board ;  to  throw  and  receive  a  ball  (yet  awkwardly)  ;  to  give  to  clay  two 
or  three  simple  forms  in  manipulating  it  under  the  palp  of  the  fingers  or 
rolling  it  in  the  hand,  and  other  analogous  exercises. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  meagre  success  is  not  worth  the  money  and  the 
time  spent  to  obtain  it  ?     We  think  it  was,  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
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that  his  band  was  thus  allowed  to  gain  not  only  in  actual  capacity^  bat  in 
eventual  capability ;  not  only  in  direct  employment  of  itself,  for  its  own 
purposes,  but  in  authority  as  a  helper  and  inducer  in  the  training  of  the 
other  senses,  of  the  sight,  for  instance,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Therefore,  passing  over  the  first  period,  during  which  the  eye,  rather 
more  fortaitonaly  than  intentionally,  has  helped  the  hand,  we  come  to  the 
second  period,  in  which  we  prepared  the  hand  to  become  the  leader,  and 
often  tbe  conscious  assistant,  of  the  eye  in  the  sensorial  training. 

But  at  tbis  point  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  physiological  condition 

of  the  oi^an  we  mean  to  train. 

New  York,  January  8,  1880. 

K.,  boy,  aBt.  9.  Lateral  nystagmni  of  both  oyes.  Excursion  slight,  some 
inequality  in  the  pupils.  Fundus  of  the  eyes  obtained  with  difficulty  on 
account  of  incessant  motion  of  eyes  and  head,  but  hypermetropia  of  about 
three  (3)  diagnosed.     Fundus  also  very  pale  ?  R.  Amidok,  M.D. 

[Dr.  Amidon  had  also  made  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  R.,  by 
Oower's  method,  with  the  following  result :  4,270,000,  normal  number  of 
white  corpuscles.  Red  blood-globules  of  good  size,  and  many  show  pro- 
cess of  division.] 

New  York,  6,  7,  1880. 
Dr.  B.  Seouin, — Tho  idiotic  boy  we  examined  for  you  seemed  to  us  to 
have  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.     It  was  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  oph- 
thalmic examination  on  account  of  the  nystagmus. 

Edwabb  J.  Ely  and  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa. 

The  first  observation  was  taken  without  preparation,  the  second  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  instillation  of  a  solution  of  atropine  in  both  eyes. 
That  nothing  may  bo  neglected,  I  note  that  the  child  soon  gave  signs  of 
heing  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  He  commenced  moving  his  thick 
lips  up  and  out,  not  unlike  a  tapir,  saying,  '^  Funny !  funny  !*'  and  appeared 
weak  on  his  1^.  These  toxic  symptoms  disappeared  in  about  four  hours ; 
hat  there  remained  a  toxic  condition  of  the  sight  which  prevented  him 
from  threading  coarse  needles  (one  of  his  exercises)  for  about  two  weeks. 
I  am  to  blame  for  not  having  these  examinations  made  sooner  and  oflener, 
though  in  like  cases  the  mobility  of  the  organ  renders  tho  judgment 
uncertain. 

Referring  now  to  my  limited  experience,  I  have  observed  in  the  nys- 
tagmus of  idiots  two  alternate  periods, — one  of  mobility,  the  other  of  fixed- 
ness. The  mobility  consists  in  a  rotary  or  in  an  oscillating  movement, 
and  the  fixedness  in  a  long  look  side-way-up  towards  one  of  the  canthi. 
The  latter  symptom  is  more  or  less  accompanied  by  automatic  movements 
of  the  hand,  which  pours  between  the  light  and  the  eye  a  rapid  succession 
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of  lights  and  shadows,  to  the  intense,  somewhat  hypnotic  satisfaction  of 
the  patient. 

The  nystagmus  of  B.  was  of  a  kind  and  degree  I  had  already  met  with 
in  idiots.  Instead  of  a  rotary  or  oscillating  movement  it  had  a  non-rhythmic 
vibration,  and  its  fixedness  had  been,  but  was  no  more  after  the  first  year's 
training,  accompanied  with  the  automatism  of  the  hand  just  described, 
which  persisted,  however,  quite  independently  from  the  eye-trouble. 
Though  great  amelioration  had  taken  place  in  the  ocular  vibration  and 
fixedness,  the  former  cannot  always  be  stopped  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
creating  attention,  nor  the  latter  be  directed  often  as  an  intelligent  look 
towards  a  meaning  objective. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark — still  I  note — that  as  the  weakness  of 
the  hand  was  not  its  idiocy,  so  the  nystagmus  of  the  eye  was  not  its  idiocy ; 
but  that  the  latter,  like  the  former  infirmity,  was  in  each  case  one  of  the 
isolating  causes  added  to  the  isolation  of  the  organ,  as  this  isolation  of  the 
organ  was  added  to  the  general  isolation  of  the  idiot.  This  view  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  nystagmus  the  intelligence  is 
not  impaired  to  any  noted  d^ee  ]  and  that  in  our  case,  though  the  nystag- 
mus was  only  lessened  by  the  treatment,  the  eye  was  not  prevented  by  it 
from  carrying  many  ideas  to  the  cerebrum ;  and  though  this  hand  has  not 
yet  recovered  all  its  intended  aptitudes,  it  had  served  to  carry  perception 
and  objects  of  perception  to  the  senses,  objects  to  be  imaged  by  the  imagi- 
nation, and  objects  of  judgment  to  the  judicium.  This  was  the  main  plan 
of  a  psycho-physiological  training  of  two  years'  duration. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  symptomatology  of  nystagmus  had  thrown  a 
great  light  on  the  treatment  of  our  case.  We  found  that  his  so-called 
nystagmus  was  an  automatism  akin  to  chorea  and  stuttering ;  an  exaggera- 
tion of  two  neurotic  incapacities, — one  of  steadying  the  organs,  the  other  of 
directing  them  at  will.  But  due  reserve  being  made  for  the  causes,  it 
does  not  di£fer  in  kind  from  ordinary  unsteadiness  of  the  look  more  than 
chorea  differs  from  an  imperceptible  tremor,  nor  stuttering  from  an  habit- 
ual hesitation  of  speech.  This  pathological  view  of  our  case  transfers  it 
from  therapeutics  to  physiological  training,  whose  indications  to  be  fulfilled 
are  the  incapacity  of  quieting  the  eye,  the  incapacity  of  direction  of  the 
same  organ,  and  the  want  of  intellectualization  of  the  instinctive  help  the 
hand  affords  to  the  sight 

Thus  we  emerge  from  this  tedious  journey  through  a  maze  of  incapa- 
cities and  infirmities  of  two  senses  with  a  clearer  view  of  what  one  of  the 
two  needs,  and  of  what  the  second  can  do  for  the  first ;  and  as  the  hand 
is  the  main  lever  of  the  training  of  the  eye,  let  us  see  what  it  can  do  to  fix 
or  lead  the  eye,  and  what  it  has  done  to  improve  the  sight  of  our  pupil. 
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When  the  eye  is  do  more  capable  than  the  mind  of  directing  iteelf,  the 
hand  can  direct  it  towards  objectives  in  several  manners.  What  language 
cannot  do  the  hand  can,  vis.,  it  can  present  the  objects  to  the  eye  in  their 
proper  light,  at  the  proper  distance,  at  the  proper  opportunity,  and  with 
the  proper  d^ree  of  insistanoe  and  pertinacity ;  even  following  the  eye  in 
its  wanderings  till  it  has  captured  and  captivated  the  regard.  The  ways 
of  the  hand  to  do  this  are  multiform ;  it  indicates,  directs,  insists,  persists 
in  keeping  the  eye  at  bay,  or  in  leading  it  away  from  its  empty  fixedness. 
Properly  trained  by  our  exercises  of  imitation,  which  have  become  classic, 
the  hand  beoomes  the  conveyer  of  ideas  like  the  fan  of  the  sefiorita,  who 
can  tell  with  it  anything  to  anybody.  So  one  can  do  with  a  properly 
educated  hand. 

But  its  first  use  with  our  pupil  is  that  of  indicaHon,  One  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  accessory  rdle  played  by  the  hand  in  the  training  of  the  eye  by 
the  name  universally  given  to  the  finger  xndeXy  vis.,  the  one  which  by 
pointing  out  directs  the  eye  towards  objects.  It  is  more  e£feetive  than 
force,  command,  verbal  explanations,  even  imitation ;  being  always  prao- 
ticable,  unless  in  the  dark,  not  fatiguing  nor  oppressing ;  on  the  contrary, 
gently  inciting,  always  enticing  or  prompting.  Therefore,  among  the  acts 
early  taught  by  the  hand,  indication  was  the  object  of  exceptional  efforts, 
as  much  to  use  it  with  the  child  as  to  make  the  child  use  it  reciprocally, 
or  in  relation  to  objects. 

To  create  thus  in  the  child's  eye  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  hand  of 
the  teacher  and  upon  his  own  as  a  leader  of  other  functions  is  alone  an 
immense  stride  in  physiological  education  ;  yet  is  not  a  process  so  artifi- 
cial as  it  may  appear  prima  faciei  since  previous  to  any  education  the 
automatism  of  the  idiotic  hand  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  eye  and 
given  pleasure  during  many  empty  hours.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
application  of  the  same  manual  influence  in  education  is  not  a  theoretical 
device,  but  one  of  nature's  own  modes  of  linking  phenomena.  Then  imita- 
tion and  repetition  lead  to  it,  analogy  extends  its  use,  hedon  provokes  to  it ; 
and  we  intellectualize  it  by  adding  a  meaning  to  each  indication  of  the  index. 

Therefore,  though  the  hand  of  R.  remained  a  long  while  and  is  yet  in 
several  respects  most  incapable,  it  has  been  early  intellectualized  and  made 
to  direct  the  eye.  Thus,  sometimes  his  hand,  oflener  ours,  makes  him 
look  for,  find  out,  glance  and  gaze  at,  watch,  survey,  select,  follow  moving, 
fixed,  or  ideal  objects.  The  indicant  hand  can  do  that  and  more,  though 
imperfectly  at  first,  alternately  large  movements  of  the  hand  served  to  re- 
call the  distracted  eyes  of  R.  to  their  centre  of  useful  vision,  and  small 
movements  of  the  fingers  served  to  prevent  his  fugacious  look  from  again 
starting  away.     However,  these  drills  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  hand  did 
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not  give  afc  onoe  dot  always  what  was  expected  from  tbem.  Sometimes 
insensible,  at  other  times  resistant  to  the  proYocationsof  the  hand  to  look, 
his  eyes  would  shut  themselves  or  wander  beyond  reach,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  point  out  with  his  own  index  in  the  right  direction,  and 
repeat,  as  if  commanding  to  himself,  ''  Look,  look,  look."  At  this  point 
we  had  to  desist. 

It  is  a  physiological  fact — which  has  been  a  puzzle  for  teachers  and  an 
occasion  of  unjust  treatment  for  children — ^that  several  forms  of  obstiaacy, 
the  one  just  noted  among  others,  are  independent  of  the  will ;  therefore 
to  be  avoided  sooner  than  to  be  affronted, — they  being  susceptible  of 
more  intensity  and  frequency  when  openly  resisted.  They  are  expres- 
sions of  inhibition,  a  function  antipodal  to  initiative,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  inhibitory  process  has  its  special  nervous 
apparatus  (Brown-S^quard  and  others) ;  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  led  by 
analogy  of  the  mechanism  of  other  functions — of  aphasia,  for  instance 
—  to  judge  that  initiative  and  inhibition  have  the  same  set  of  motors, 
which  are  let  go  in  the  act,  and  refrained  in  its  n^ative  mainly  by  excess 
of  tension  of  the  apparatus. 

From  thb  view  and  from  experimental  results,  I  conclude  that  when 
that  negation  of  initiative  has  set  in,  as  in  the  present  incident  of  the 
training  of  B.,  the  best  to  be  done  b  to  call  the  attention  of  some  other 
organ  to  some  other  object,  as  if  the  latter  was  in  order.  Then  the  next 
tame  we  shall  find  that  the  child  has  lost  nothing  by  our  yielding,  not  to 
one  of  the  devices  of  his  craftiness,  but  to  one  of  the  forms  of  inhibition 
which  are  intrinsic  to  synergy. 

But ''  indication  with  the  index''  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  action  of 
the  hand  on  the  eye.  There  are  others,  whose  description  belongs  to  the 
classics,  which  I  have  hardly  room  to  name,  unless  they  were  typical  of 
what  was  done  in  our  case.  For  instance,  the  flabby  and  impotent  con- 
dition of  the  hand — which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  training  during 
the  first  year — required  during  the  second  year  special  exercises,  in  which 
the  look  continued  to  be  the  helper,  only  a  better  helper  as  it  grew 
steadier ;  and  conversely,  the  eye  was  helped  the  more  by  the  hand  as 
the  latter  became  more  serviceable.  So  that,  at  the  middle  point  where 
the  two  series  of  exercises  met,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  tell 
which  was  the  main  object  of  the  training,  the  hand  by  the  eye  or  the 
eye  by  the  hand ;  both  being  teamed  for  the  same  onward  course.  The 
philosophy  of  this  progession  will  come  out  from  the  description  of  two 
or  three  of  these  exercises,  as  space  will  allow. 

We  might  consider  as  typical  of  the  exercises  in  which  the  hand  leads 
the  eye — though  the  reverse  seems  true  to  a  superficial  observer — the 
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retracing  by  the  cbild  of  a  figure  already  traoed  in  different  colore  by  bis 
teacher.  Here  the  hand  is  directly  obliged  to  follow  a  track ;  but  in  order 
to  follow  it,  must  call  upon  it  by  a  reflex  action  the  attention  of  the  eye. 
It  lis  thus  that  both  hand  and  eye  become  one  directly,  the  other  reflectively, 
fixed  on  the  same  point,  or  mobiliied  on  the  same  coarse.  This  exer- 
cise IS  part  of  a  series,  and  abont  midway  in  that  series  of  those  insti- 
tuted either  to  bring  to  its  centre  of  vision  a  sideway-np  regard,  or  to 
attach  a  vacant  look  to  an  immobile  object,  or  to  move  an  immobile  r^^ard 
along  with  a  mobile  object,  existing  or  ideal. 

One  of  the  seqaels  of  this  plan,  in  which  the  hand  becomes  more  and 
more  engaged,  and  the  eye  more  and  more  precise,  would  be  to  closely 
prick  with  a  stiletto  the  same  lines  traced  on  paper ;  to  cat  with  scissors 
the  same  lines  previously  traced  by  the  master,  retraced  and  pricked  by 
the  pupil ;  aad  analogous  exercises  tending  directly  or  reflectively  to  act 
on  the  leaders  of  vision,  and  by  accuatomanee  to  alleviate  or  cure  the  dis- 
orders of  iiiDction  which  have  kept  the  eye  from  its  normal  communica- 
tions with  its  mUteUj  isolated  (idios),  an  idioUo  eye. 

Hence,  continuing  the  series  by  which  the  child  has  been  initiated  to 
"  drawing"  without  knowing  that  he  ^'  drew,"  we  come  to  '*  modelling." 
Thb  primary  creative  exercise  of  the  hand  is  a  good  representative  of  the 
oo-operatioD,  at  different  and  variable  degrees,  of  several  senses  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  act,  and  one  which  proved  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  to  meet  some  of  the  defects  of  the  hand  of  oar  subject. 
Bat  when  we  wanted  to  begin,  it  became  manifest  that  the  hand  which 
had  been  taught  to  support  the  weight  of  the  suspended  body,  of  dumb-bells, 
land  the  shock  of  the  balancer,  and  which  rendered  many  personal  services, 
was  yet  too  sofl  to  leave  an  impress  on  soft  clay ;  and  was  yet  as  awkward 
at  willed-pressure  by  relaxation  as  others  are  made  by  contracture  short 
of  actual  paralysis.  Then  we  had  to  teach  hand-pressure  separately, 
with  objects  like  the  rubber  ball,  whose  material,  alternately  yielding  and 
reacting,  communicates  to  the  hand  the  same  ebb-and-flow  movement 

This  B.  had  to  learn  by  mere  obedience,  enforced  by  a  constant  surveil- 
ance, — it  being  without  an  appreciable  object  and  tiresome, — till  his  hand 
began  to  react  against  the  reaction  of  matter,  and  became  able  in  its  turn 
to  impress  his  plastic  imprint  on  it.  Then  he  was  given  a  lump  of  clay 
to  work  upon.  But  at  first  his  work  amounted  to  this :  the  fingers,  being, 
as  it  were,  scattered  by  their  weakness, — ^that  is,  incapable  of  co-operating 
together, — could  not  embrace  effectively  the  lump,  which,  fitting  better  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  began  to  be  rolled  therein.  The  theorician  would 
tell  that  a  ball  would  come  out  from  this  rolling,  and  the  kindergartner 
would  invite  the  child  to  make  one ;  but  what  with  the  reality  7    He 
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oonld  not.  What  oomes  out  from  his  hand  is  not  a  ball,  but  a  cylinder, 
aneqnally  tapering  at  both  extremities  to  salt  the  shape  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  mould.  And  why  ?  Because  not  only  the  eye  had  no  part  in  the 
shaping  of  the  clay,  but  the  tact  neither.  The  cylinder  is  the  product  of 
the  sense  of  muscular  activity,  but  the  ball  will  result  from  the  combina- 
tion of  this  sense  with  the  tact  to  produce  the  double  movement  of  rotary 
pressure  equally  necessary  to  make  the  lump  of  clay  become  a  ball  in  the 
hand  of  the  idiot,  and  to  model  the  spheres  above.  Happily,  the  tactile 
sense  of  our  pupil  had  been  previously  trained  with  great  care,  and  having 
never  presented  anomalies,  corresponded  soon  to  the  calls  made  upon  it 
for  the  control  of  nascent  elementury  forms,  with  or  without  the  help  of 
the  look. 

But  to  form  a  cube,  a  pyramid,  etc.,  by  hand-moulding  is  a  different 
affair,  for  which  the  hand  alone,  even  with  its  two  senses,  does  not  suffice ; 
the  eye  is  called  to  interfere.  Here  another  and  graver  error  of  method 
lies  in  ambush.  R.,  clay  in  hand,  is  told  by  a  teacher,  who  was  vol- 
unteering her  kindergarten  experience  for  the  occasion,  to  strike  the  soil 
mass  gently  on  the  table,  flattening  now  one  side,  then  another,  till  the  six 
surfaces  of  the  figure  had  become  plane  as  the  table  itself.  This  may  be 
a  good  means  of  making  a  cube.  The  object  of  the  kindergartner  being 
to  make  a  cube,  she  was  right ;  but  it  was  not  our  object.  We  aimed  not 
at  cube-making,  but  at  "  exercising  the  power  of  impressing  an  idea  of 
form  upon  matter'*  by  an  infinite  variety  of  pressions  of  the  neuro-mus- 
cular  pulp  concentrated  in  the  finger-tips. 

Had  R.  been  trained  for  a  show,  the  making  of  a  cube,  or  of  any  other 
figure,  with  his  hand  as  a  holder,  with  the  table  as  a  moulder  of  even  sur- 
faces, and  with  the  two  branches  of  a  compass  measuring,  instead  of  the 
eyes,  would  have  been  justifiable.  But  making  it  as  a  means  of  training 
the  senses,  all  that  was  intrusted  to  the  table,  compass,  or  any  mechanical 
helper  was  so  much  stolen  from  the  physiological  training  of  the  hand 
and  eyes  at  the  very  time  this  sensorial  training  was  the  acme  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  when  object-making  was  only  one  of  the  means  towards  that 
end ;  at  the  time,  too,  when  the  hand  had  to  help  the  eye,  and  the  eye  the 
hand,  till,  by  an  insensible  gradation,  the  eye  would  soon  be  able  to  act  in- 
dependently. True,  the  kindergarten  expedient  gives  more  showy  results, 
and  is  superior  to  classical  recitations ;  but  it  is  wholly  unphysiological  as 
a  method,  and  gives  premiums,  also  mortgages,  to  automatism. 

Having  explained  how  the  hand  of  R.  was  exceptionally  unfitted  for 
aggressive  work,  and  his  eye  for  steady  look,  I  am  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  combined  exercises  of  these  two  senses  did  not  give  very 
startling  combined  results.     In  modelling,  commenced  quite  recently,  the 
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band  has  prodaoed  nothing  worth  showing.  But  we  do  not  stand  by  that 
t€8t ;  nay,  I  deny  the  test  of  objeot^making,  and,  searching  for  the  physi- 
ological results,  I  obtained  the  following :  (a)  The  hand,  though  yet  in- 
capable by  itself  of  leaving  a  marked  and  nsefnl  impression  on  matter,  has 
gained  a  neat  consciousness  of  what  it  could  do,  if  it  would  do,  and  of 
what  it  is  capable  under  the  leadership  of  another's  will.  (6)  The  eye  is 
infinitely  more  responsive  to  the  indications,  directions,  presentations, 
provocations  of  the  hand  than  it  used  to  be ;  the  vibration  of  the  eye  is 
smaller,  and  the  fixedness  in  a  canthi  less  frequent,  certainly  less  obsti- 
nate, and  the  organ  and  sense  of  vision  are  altogether  more  obedient  to 
the  appeals  of  the  mind,  or  of  others*  mind.  This  sense  is  kept  busy  two 
hours  and  a  half  under  my  husbanding,  and  with  less  tension  the  rest  of 
the  day  by  his  teacher. 

I  entitled  this  paper  PsyeluhPhynologieal  Training  of  an  Idiotic  Eye^  and 
now  I  see  before  and  behind  me  two  objections  to  that  title :  one  to  the 
justice  of  which  I  am  sensible,  the  other  whose  injustice  makes  me  smile. 

The  first  and  just  objection  is,  that  after  promising  so  much  in  the  title 
I  have  not  been  able  to  enter  my  subject  farther  than  the  point  where 
and  how  the  hand  helps  the  eye  to  look.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact. 
But  was  it  not  better  to  be  thorough  in  the  preambles  than  to  ramble 
in  the  vastness  (^  the  subject  ?  I  will  only  sketch  here  what  I  would 
like  to  ^ve  later  in  topographic  sections,  carefully  delineated,  time  per- 
mitting. 

A  moment  of  reflection  will  give  the  link  which  leads  from  taking,  as 
by  the  hand,  jthe  eye  of  an  idiot,  or  of  any  other  child,  out  of  its  socket, 
to  making  it  look  by  others'  sensory  provocations,  or  by  gradual  directions 
of  the  mind. 

In  this  work  we  found  the  demonstration  that  the  mind  which  has  not 
been  stocked  with  the  treasures  of  sensation  cannot  return  the  gems  of 
int^igenoe.  This  rule  is  probably  more  strict  for  idiots,  who  get  less 
informal  education  than  for  ordinary  children,  who  learn  something  from 
anything  or  anybody,  by  induction  or  by  deduction,  per  fat  aut  nefou. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  disadvantage  for  the  idiot  who,  for  a 
long  time,  can  learn  only  what  he  is  taught  methodically ;  but  a  great 
advantage,  too,  because  there  is  an  unsurpassed  realism  in  what  he  suc- 
ceeds in  acquiring  by  the  physiological  method,  whence  results  for  him  a 
rectitude  of  conception  which  is  rarely  the  attribute  of  children  stocked 
from  all  kinds  of  sources.  Therefore  I  cease  to  describe,  in  order  to  trace 
the  source  whence  came  the  present  stock  of  ideas  of  my  pupil. 

It  IS  a  great  day  in  inteUectual  life  when  the  eye  can  direct  itself  towards 
ao  olject,  fix  itself  on  another,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  the  two 
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branches  of  its  compass  of  comparison ;  but  it  is  a  rarer  event  that  this 
opening  be  used  physiologically  and  mathematically  in  the  education  of 
ordinary  children  ;  and  it  is  due  to  idiots,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  this  theory 
has  ever  become  substantiated  in  education. 

In  substance  it  is  this :  when  the  eye  begins  to  be  responsive  to  the 
appeals  of  the  other  senses,  if  every  perceptible  object  has  been  presented 
— and  perceived — in  apposition  to  its  opposite,  the  impression  of  the 
difference  manifested  between  the  two  was  impressed.  If  every  object  is 
also  presented  by  the  face  of  its  most  evident  properties  and  uses,  and 
these  properties  and  uses  likewise  perceived,  and  we  have  done  the  same 
for  the  other  elements  of  things, — as  forms,  dimensions,  proportions,  com- 
binations of  parts,  etc., — we  have  not  only  accumulated  images  ready  to 
be  evoked  at  some  future  call  for  the  want  of  imagination,  but  have  given 
rise  between  two  or  more  of  these  images  to  comparisons,  absolute  crea- 
tions of  the  mind,  entities  which  can  be  evoked  in  their  turn  at  the  call 
or  by  the  force  of  reason,  passion,  etc. 

From  this  process  of  creating  ideas  to  the  inverse  process  of  realising 
or  embodying  ideas  there  is  only  a  question  of  handicraft.  How  far  does 
it  go?  ...  It  depends  on  the  care  bestowed  on  the  senses  and  their 
natural  dispositions  or  impediments.  Thb  sensorial  method  of  training 
was  used  for  R.,  and,  though  it  had  to  battle  with  the  extraordinary 
pathological  difficulties  detailed  above,  the  native  incapacity  of  the  hand 
and  the  nystagmus  of  the  eye,  it  gave,  during  the  second  year  of  his  edu- 
tion  just  ending,  most  satisfactory  results.  To  quote  only  those  derived 
from  the  education  of  the  senses :  his  hand  begins  to  be  capable  of  some 
exercises  of  aggression,  is  decidedly  capable  of  several  forms  of  resistance, 
and  quite  skilful  at  a  variety  of  tactile  recognitions.  The  vibration  of  his 
eye  has  diminished,  his  intentional  look  is  more  steady  and  his  automatic 
one  less  riveted. 

From  things  and  acts  to  words  the  gradation  was  this :  at  first  he 
could  but  repeat  the  last  word  of  what  was  said  to  him  interrogatively  or 
otherwise.  To  create  his  vocabulary,  which  is  now  pretty  accurate,  we 
identified  the  word  to  the  thing ;  we  not  only  named  the  objects,  their 
qualities,  movements,  and  modalities,  but  presented  to  him  the  words  as 
we  had  the  objects, — that  is,  grouped  by  pairs  of  contrasting  meanings  or 
in  clusters  of  analogues ;  never  telling  him  one  thing  without  opposing 
to  it  the  contrasting  idea,  or  some  analogous  idea,  till  his  countenance 
showed  that  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  idea  glimmering  before  his  mind,  as 
once  glimmered  before  his  vacant  eye  the  lights  and  shadows  passing 
through  his  fingers  agitated  by  automatism.  The  same  for  pictures  and 
portraits,  of  which  he  is  very  fond,  because  he  has  been  taught  to  attach 
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a  meaning  to  every  delineatioo.  Thus  he  knows  not  a  few  great  or  good 
men  by  their  deeds  and  faces.  When  he  speaks  in  his  yet  confused  Ian- 
guage  and  articulation,  it  is  with  an  inexpressible  delight  that  I  hear  him, 
not  only  find  the  word,  but  even  express  other  ideas  by  implication,  as  he 
did  this  morning  (5,  22,  1880).  It  was  very  hot;  seeing  him  on  a 
lounge  deliciously  lazy,  I  said,  *^  Well,  R.,  what  can  I  do  to  arouse 
you  ?  Must  I  buy  a  big  whip  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?"  "  Play  ball  with 
us,"  was  hb  ready  answer.  Three  months  ago  he  could  not  catch  the 
ball;  now  plays  it  with  accompaniment  of  a  humming  song.  I  give 
this  episode  of  our  daily  life  as  a  pleasant  average  of  our  habits,  and  as  a 
key  to  the  pBycho-physiological  method  of  training,  which,  starting  from 
the  lower  than  animal  movements, — imitation  or  obedience, — arises  up  to 
the  infinite  delicacies  of  comparing  forms,  dimensions,  words,  ideas,  faces, 
moral  expressions,  and  of  participating  in  moral  feelings. 

To  come  to  the  second  objection  which  might  be  made  to  this  paper,  I 
had  better  meet  it  half-way,  since  it  has  been  already  muttered  against 
the  preceding  one.  They  objected  to  an  idiotic  hand,  as  they  may  object 
to  an  idiotic  eye,  on  the  plea  that  idiocy  is  the  privilege  and  monopoly  of 
the  head.  This  Kephalism,  or  Csesarism  of  the  cephalic  centres,  has 
been  investigated  and  found  insufficient.  The  latest  physiologists  have 
studied  the  functions  of  the  great  sympathetic  as  regulator  of  caloric,  and 
its  relations  to  the  miUions  of  peripheric  nerves  which  form  with  it,  quite 
independently  of  the  brain,  the  demo-neurotic  apparatus  of  the  life  of 
relation.  This  was  the  object  of  the  last  experiments  and  thoughts  of 
Claude  Bernard.  Our  physiological  training  of  idiots  may  be  considered 
as  a  long  series  of  experiments  (from  1838  to  1880)  tending  to  the  same 
coDclusioDS.  Now,  a  theory  and  practice  of  the  education  of  idiots  with- 
out room  for  the  sympathetic,  nor  for  the  peripheric  forms  of  idiocy,  and 
pretending  to  improve  idiots  by  teaching  ideas  to  their  brains,  would  not 
gather  more  adherents  than  the  doctrine  which  attributes  to  the  king  the 
power  of  curing  scrofula  or  of  insuring  abundant  harvests,  etc 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  new  physiological  theory  be  false  and  re- 
placed by  another ;  this  fate  has  eventually  overtaken  the  preceding  theo- 
ries without  affecting  their  value  and  position  in  the  link  of  science.  A 
philosophical  mind  does  not  accept  them  as  absolute  but  relative  truth, 
doing  duty  in  their  place  and  time,  as  this  new  theory  of  psycho-physio- 
logical decentralization  will  do,  in  helping  to  solve  separately  the  problems 
insoluble  by  the  cephalic  theory.  Likewise,  as  the  problem  of  idiocy  and 
its  treatment  was  once  declared  insoluble  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
cephalic  unity,  it  may  be  considered  as  solved  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
hypothesb  of  a  poly-energy  which  attributes  to  each  apparel  its  own  en- 
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ergy,  and  to  the  whole  a  synergy  proportionate  to  the  power  of  reflex 
conduction  of  the  sympathetic. 

Now,  two  things  are  necessary  to  confirm  this  hypothesis :  1,  more 
histological  researches,  in  which  the  physician  for  idiots  mnst  take  a 
leading  part;  2,  a  more  searching  analysis  of  the  psycho-physiological 
processes  by  which  sensations  are  converted  in  images,  images  in  ideals, 
ideals  in  objectives,  objectives  in  realizations, — closing  the  circuit  between 
mind  and  matter,  so  called,  by  the  proof  that  the  circle  is  not  made  up 
from  a  diversity  of  substance,  but  of  functions  and  operations. 

Therefore  I  conclude  that,  as  to  help  solving  the  anatomical  prob- 
lem, most  of  us  need  the  concourse  of  men  skilled  in  the  arts  of  modem 
observation ;  so,  to  advance  the  psycho-physiological  question,  we  need 
give  a  large  scope  to  the  mind  of  our  teachers.  On  every  side  the  same 
want  is  felt.  The  nurses  demanded  by  the  physician  and  the  sui^eon  must 
be  trained  so  that  their  reports  may  be  trusted.  Likewise  our  teachers 
must  be  more  especially  educated  in  the  art  of  analysing  the  psycho-phys- 
iological functions  of  their  charges,  in  order  to  give  us  reports  whose  re- 
ality can  serve  as  a  solid  basis  to  our  generalisations.  Without  these 
reports  we  can  improve  idiots,  but  we  cannot  advance  our  art,  nor  furnish 
to  anthropology  the  contingent  expected  from  us.  If  the  present  sketch, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  has  any  value,  this  value  comes  from  the 
realism  of  the  teacher's  observations,  which  we  have  only  idealized  by  the 
truthful  process  of  generalization. 
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INSTINCT  NOT  PREDOMINANT  IN  IDIOCY. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Syraouse,  New  York. 

It  is  now  some  more  than  thirty  years  since,  in  this  place,  I  began  my 
work  in  behalf  of  idiots.  That  I  started  with  some  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
Datnre  of  idiocy,  and  of  the  means  to  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  idiots,  will  not  seem  strange  to  those  who  now  listen  to  me. 

At  that  time  the  popular  notions  relating  to  the  class  were  very  crude, 
and,  as  a  rule,  based  upon  obseryations  of  the  more  peculiar  members  of 
the  class.  This  obseryation  took  cognisance  not  only  of  the  more  marked 
features  of  the  class,  but  not  infrequently  of  the  mere  habits  that  were  the 
result  of  their  neglected  condition  rather  than  intrinsic  characteristics. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  was  very  scanty,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
misleadiDg.  The  writers  not  only  mistook  effects  for  prime  conditions, 
but  did  not  always  recognise  the  dtstinction  between  idiocy  and  dementia, 
or  ao  impairment  or  loss  of  the  mental  faculties  from  insanity  or  otherwise. 

The  first  cases  submitted  to  my  care  were  rather  typical  cases,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  abnormal  manifestation.  In  physical  condition,  in  men- 
tal endowment,  and  in  the  character  of  their  habits  they  widely  differed, 
and  yet  all  had  some  common  characteristics  that  brought  them  to  my 
guardianship. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  problem  of  their  training  and  development 
was  to  be  worked  out,  in  the  main,  by  what  I  could  learn  of  their  infirmity 
by  my  daily  life  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  by  continuous  efforts,  judicious 
or  mistaken,  to  remedy  their  defects.  Under  the  drcumstances  it  is  not 
amiss  to  say  that  for  a  time  my  education  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  my  pupils. 

That  my  prior  ideas  upon  the  subject  had  not  been  peculiar  to  myself 
I  condttde  from  the  class  of  questions  constantly  asked  me  both  by  visit- 
ors and  correspondents.  That  I  have  been  led  to  revise  or  abandon  some 
of  these  opinions,  as  I  have  said  before,  will  not  seem  surprising. 

In  regard  to  some  of  these,  thus  modified,  I  had  proposed  on  this  occa- 
sion to  submit  them  to  your  associated  judgment.  In  other  words,  I  had 
a  desire  to  learn  whether  in  the  matters  referred  to  your  observation  had 
corresponded  with  my  own. 

On  reflection  I  decided  to  take  a  single  theory  or  opinion,  a  part  of  my 
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mental  outfit  at  that  time,  deriTed  from  competent  authority  as  I  then 
supposed,  but  which  I  haye  been  led  to  abandon,  and  now  bring  to  the 
test  of  jour  united  experience.  I  was  led  to  thus  limit  myself,  because 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  from  its  intrinmc 
interest,  the  reappearance  of  the  dogma  in  reoent  works  of  a  scientific 
character,  and  especially  because  of  its  varied  correlations. 

This  opinion,  as  I  recall  it,  had  its  first  definite  statement  in  Carpenter's 
Physiology  many  years  ago,  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Those  unfortunate  beings  (idiots),  in  whom  the  cerebrum  is  but  little 
developed,  are  guided  almost  solely  by  their  instinctive  tendencies,  which 
frequently  manifest  themselves  with  a  degree  of  strength  that  would  not 
have  been  supposed  to  exist,  and  occasionally  new  instincts  present  them- 
selves of  which  the  human  being  is  ordinarily  r^;arded  as  destitute." 

In  a  note  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  what  he  calls  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  manifested  instinct,  the  foundation  upon  which  his  theory  is  erected : 

"  A  perfectly  idiotic  girl,  in  Paris,  having  been  seduced  by  some  mis- 
creant, was  delivered  of  a  child  without  assistance ;  and  it  was  found  that 
she  had  gnawed  the  umbilical  cord  in  two  in  the  same  manner  as  b  prac- 
tised by  the  lower  animals.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  she  had  any 
idea  of  the  object  of  the  separation." 

That  I  do  not  misrepresent  this  author  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
index  of  his  work  this  paragraph  is  referred  to  under  the  heading,  "  Pre- 
dominance of  Instinct  in  Idiots." 

Within  a  recent  period  Dr.  Maudsley  cites  this  same  case  in  connection 
with  what  he  calls  "  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  which  has  by  no  means 
yet  received  that  consideration  which  it  deserves, — ^that  with  the  appearance 
of  this  animal  type  of  brain  in  idiocy  there  do  sometimes  appear  or  re- 
appear remarkable  animal  traits  and  instincts." 

He  also  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne,  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  namely,  that  of  a  young  woman, 
not  an  idiot,  but  who  had  gone  completely  demented  after  insanity.  This 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  pair  of  twins,  and  as  the  story  goes,  on  this 
occasion,  *'  reverting  to  a  primitive  instinct,  gnawed  through  the  umbili- 
cal cord.  The  twins  were  alive  when  found  two  days  aflcr  birth,  but 
the  mother  was  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  having  had  no  food  or  covering 
since  delivery." 

Esquirol  was  confessedly  one  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  the  features 
of  insanity  and  mental  unsoundness.  He  related  an  incident,  which  is 
also  quoted  by  Dr.  Maudsley  as  confirming  the  theory  in  question.  It  is 
that  of  an  imbecile  woman  in  whom  the  sexual  instinct  was  strong,  but 
who  ceased  to  manifest  it  when  once  conception  had  taken  place.     The 
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woman,  however,  was  not  an  idiot  of  low  grade.  She  worked  for  her 
living  and  had  some  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  Any  manifestation 
of  instinct,  therefore,  to  supplement  a  want  of  intelligence,  is  not  needed 
to  explain  the  supposed  fact.  But  the  real  failure  in  the  illustration,  to 
prove  the  point  for  which  it  is  adduced,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
proven  that  the  same  is  not  true  of  some  females  who  are  not  imbecile. 

That  Esquirol  did  not  himself  regard  instinct  as  prominent  in  idiots  is 
seen  in  the  following  passage  from  his  chapter  on  the  subject.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  varieties  of  idiocy,  and  adds :  "  Who  could  point  out  and 
describe  every  shade  in  the  descent  from  the  man  who  thinks  to  the  idiot, 
v>ho  is  destitute  even  of  the  in$tinet$  of  our  nature  f* 

It  is  thus  advanced  as  a  scientific  truth  that  idiots,  in  default  of  intel- 
ligence to  guide  them,  are  supplied  with  instinctive  tendencies  not  com- 
mon to  human  beings ;  or,  as  others  express  it,  "  revert  to  the  use  of 
instincts  shared  with  the  lower  animals.*' 

According  to  this  theory,  or  as  a  corollary  from  this  theory,  the  lower 
the  grade  of  the  idiocy  the  more  marked  should  be  the  manifestation  of 
the  instincts.  For,  observe,  the  need  of  the  instinct  or  the  occasion  for 
its  exercise  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  intelligence  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  The  greater  the  failure  of  the  one  the  greater  the  need  of 
the  other,  its  assumed  substitute. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  motive  of  the  theory — for  some 
theories  spring  from  motives,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  the  minds  of 
the  theorisers — differs  with  different  authorities.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Oarpenter,  it  was  to  show  a  wise  provision  of  the  Creator  in  supplying 
instinct  to  meet  the  need  of  those  deficient  in  intelligence.  With  Dr. 
Mandsley  and  his  followers,  it  is  to  show  '^  that  some  very  strong  facts  and 
arguments  in  support  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views  might  be  drawn  from  the 
field  of  morbid  psychology ;"  in  other  words,  its  supposed  harmony  with 
the  development  theory. 

There  is  no  exception  in  this  case  to  a  common  rule,  that  a  theory 
grows  more  inclusive  as  it  passes  from  one  speculative  hand  to  another. 
Thus,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  a  class  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  medical 
schools  I  find  the  learned  professor  using  the  following  language  in  re- 
gard to  idiots :  '^  The  bodies,  as  a  rule,  are  ill  developed.  Some  have  club- 
feet, some  hunchback,  and  so  on.  Here  is  a  n^ro  whose  feet  look  as  if 
they  were  formed  to  clutch  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  it  does  not  require  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  his  ancestors  in  no  very  remote 
generation  jumping  or  swinging  from  limb  to  limb  of  some  African  forest. 
And  with  this  return,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  towards  the  appearance  and 
form  of  other  animals,  there  is  an  equally  perceptible  return  in  habit  and 
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action.  The  place  of  intellect  seems  to  be  supplied  by  instinot,  and  by 
it  tbe  behavior  is  apparently  oflen  governed.  .  .  .  Commonly  there  is 
a  consistent  imitation  of  the  habits  of  some  one  animal,  and  its  postare 
and  movements  will  be  assumed  and  its  habits  copied  even  to  the  extent 
of  showing  a  preference  for  whatever  forms  its  natural  fbod." 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  characterize  these  statements  from  a  so-called 
clinical  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  idiocy.  They  are  not  the  utterances 
of  a  scientist,  but  rather  resemble  the  flowing  language  of  our  great 
American  showman. 

The  members  of  this  Association  have  had  an  experience  in  the  pro- 
tracted observation  of  idiocy  that  in  the  aggregate  is  very  large.  And  I 
venture  to  say  in  this  presence  that  a  more  unnatural  description  of  the 
features  of  idiocy  could  hardly  be  given  than  that  just  quoted.  Scarcely 
one  per  cent,  of  our  cases  are  humpbacked.  Club-feet  are  almost  equally 
rare  among  our  pupils.  And  as  for  prehensile  feet,  I  have  never  seen  a 
case.  Nor  has  it  fallen  to  my  experience  to  witness  any  consistent  imita- 
tion of  the  habits  of  any  animal,  nor  an  assumption  of  the  posture  or  move- 
ments of  animals,  in  the  case  of  any  idiots.* 

Science  is  a  compound  of  fact  and  inference.  Its  principles  can  only  be 
established  when  the  facts  are  correctly  observed  in  all  their  immediate  re- 
lations, when  there  are  enough  of  them  to  generalize  from  safely,  and 
when  the  inferences  are  unavoidable,  or,  at  all  events,  when  the  balance  of 
probabilities  is  on  the  side  of  the  proposed  principle. 

Let  us  submit  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others,  and  the 
doctrine  based  upon  them,  to  such  tests. 

Take  the  first  instance.  ^'  A  perfectly  idiotic  girF'  is  a  somewhat  vague 
description  of  the  degree  of  intelligence  the  case  possessed,  in  the  absence  of 
other  particulars.  '*  Delivered  without  assistance,  it  was  found  that  she  had 
gnawed  off  the  umbilical  cord,  as  is  practised  by  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  she  had  any  idea  of  the  object  of  this 
separation." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  act  was  not  neoessaiy  for  the  welfare 
or  preservation  of  the  offspring.  The  circulation  in  the  cord  is  in  the 
wrong  direction  to  meet  that  view.  It  was,  therefore,  a  purposeless  act. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  summon  instinot  in  the  matter.  We  can,  however, 
suppose,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  knowledge  of  the  cases,  that  in  both 


*  Several  anomalous  cases  are  cited  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  to  which  he  applies  the  term 
"  iberoid/'  so  much  like  brutes  are  they  in  habits  and  action.  But  these  are  rare  mon- 
strosities, and  not  types  of  classes  of  idiots  at  all.  For  among  the  thousands  of  idiote 
that  have  fallen  under  the  eye  of  observers  more  or  less  scientific,  the  authenticated 
oases  of  theroid  idiocy  can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 
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Uu0  ease  and  the  one  cited  by  Dr.  Browne,  the  pkoentas  might  have 
been  retained.  In  which  case  the  gnawing  of  the  cord  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers  might  have  been  within  the  scope  of  their  intelligence  to  free 
themselyes  from  this  unexpected  entanglement. 

Bnt  the  real  objection  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  authorities  cited 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  animals  do  not  practise  this  procedure.  It 
is  oertainly  not  a  general  practice  of  the  lower  animals,  as  any  one  can  learn 
by  inquiring  of  those  fiuniliar  with  the  habits  of  domestic  or  other  animals. 
If  it  were  true  of  any,  it  is  a  pretty  bold  assumption  that  there  was  in 
these  instances  a  reversion  to  a  particular  instinct  that  was  not  needed,  that 
was  purposeless. 

Furthermore,  the  direction  which  a  true  maternal  instinct  would  have 
taken  in  these  cases  would  have  been  effort  at  fondling  the  children  and 
nuning  them.  Thus,  if  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  idiocy  it  were 
proven  that  without  ever  having  seen  the  act  of  nursing  in  others  these 
mothers  had  put  their  children  to  the  breast,  had  made  the  attempt  to 
nurse  their  ofispring,  the  inference  might  be  fairly  drawn  that  it  was  in 
obedience  to  a  natural  instinct. 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  these  cases 
to  warrant  the  deduction  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  later  authorities.* 

We  may  now  approach  the  subject  fearlessly  from  another  direction. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  limit  the  term  idiocy  to  its  true  meaning.  It 
is  a  default  of  mental  power,  either  congenital  or  arising  from  causes  oper- 
ating at  such  an  early  period  of  life  as  to  precede  the  customary  develop- 
ment of  childish  intelligence.  The  underlying  physical  cause  may  be 
primaiy,  as  an  arrest  of  development  of  nervous  structure,  imperfection  in 
quantity  or  quality,  or  again,  from  failure  in  functional  activity  of  the  same. 

It  may  be  secondary  where  the  defect  of  structure  and  default  of  func- 
tion are  the  result  of  in&ntile  diseases. 

This  is  a  very  different  condition  from  that  of  dementia.  In  this  last, 
mental  fiusulties  once  possessed  are  impaired  or  lost  through  disease. 

The  two  conditions  of  idiocy  and  dementia  are  often  confounded,  but 
they  are  very  unlike  in  important  particulars. 

Next  as  to  instinct     '^  An  instinct,"  says  Whately,  "  is  a  blind  tendency 

*  If  it  were  admitted  that  "  in  the  case  of  idiots^  in  whom  the  cerebrum  is  but 
little  dereloped,"  thej  were  guided  almost  solely  by  their  instinotive  tendencies,  it 
would  not  apply  to  cases  of  idiooy  induced  by  infantile  diseases.  Much  less  could  it 
be  predicated  in  cases  of  dementia  like  that  reported  by  Dr.  Crlohton  Browne.  For 
it  could  hardly  be  imputed  to  any  diseased  action,  occurring  at  any  period,  that  it 
would  leaye  the  brain  in  that  undeveloped  condition  demanded  by  the  theory. 
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to  some  mode  of  action  indepeDdent  of  any  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  of  the  end  to  which  the  action  leads." 

There  are  two  classes  of  actions  which  in  the  inferior  animals  have  been 
referred  to  instinct  as  their  spring :  1st.  Those  which  have  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  individuals,  as  the  seeking  and  discerning  the  food 
which  is  convenient  for  them,  and  the  using  their  natural  organs  of  loco- 
motion, and  their  natural  means  of  defence  and  attack ;  the  avoidance  of 
danger.  2d.  Those  which  have  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  the  bringing  forth  and  bringing  up  of  their  young ;  the  gratification 
of  the  sexual  instinct. 

..  It  embraces  certain  impulses  the  aim  of  which  or  result  of  which  is 
hidden  from  the  animals  exercising  them.  It  includes  knowledge  without 
instruction  or  experience.     It  covers  skill  without  instruction  or  practice. 

There  is  intelligent  purpose,  in  every  manifestation  of  it,  and  it  acts 
through  rational  methods,  but  the  individuals  using  it  have  no  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  purpose  or  the  methods. 

I  have  chosen  this  old  definition  of  instinct  because  it  is  the  one  sub- 
stantially held  by  Dr.  Carpenter  when  he  stated  his  theory  in  r^ard  to 
its  prevailing  power  with  idiots.  Thus,  he  makes  the  animal  '*  a  creature 
of  necessity,  performing  its  instrumental  part  in  the  economy  of  nature 
from  no  design  or  will  of  its  own,  but  in  accordance  with  the  plan  origi- 
nally devised  by  its  Creator."  He  ascribes  to  instinct  '*  a  perfection  of 
adaptation  which  is  beyond  human  intelligence  or  reason,"  and  '*  acts  with- 
out experience."  And  he  thus  accounts  for  the  perfection  of  its  action : 
'^  It  lies  in  the  original  construction  of  their  nervous  system,  which  causes 
particular  movements  to  be  executed  in  direct  respondence  to  certain  im- 
pressions and  sensations." 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  regarding  only  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  employed  in  instinctive  acts,  it  would  need  a  more  perfect 
machinery  of  execution  if  the  machine  is  to  act  automatically,  in  direct 
respondence  to  impressions  and  sensations,  than  if  guided  by  intelligence 
and  will.  So,  too,  perfection  of  nervous  structure  is  not  only  needed  for 
the  exercise  of  instinct,  but  a  healthy  action  of  nerve-tissue. 

There  is  a  modern  theory  of  instinct  which  makes  it  a  "  lapsed  intelli> 
gence;"  that  is,  an  acquirement  through  intelligence  and  experience  in  one 
generation  becomes  a  hereditary  instinct  in  the  next.  But  that  would  not 
help  the  matter,  for  that  supposes  a  differentiation  of  the  nervous  tissue 
only  the  more  complicated  and  perfect  in  its  operations,  aijd  acting  auto- 
matically, which  could  not  be  predicated  in  the  case  of  idiots. 

But  no  matter  what  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  instinct,  its  seat, 
like  the  intelligence,  is  in  the  nervous  system,  and  for  proper  exerdse  do- 
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mands  a  healtby  condi^on  of  the  nervoiui  orgaDiiation.  I  do  not  say  that 
perfection  of  cerebral  organiiation  is  neoeaaary  to  some  of  the  lower 
forma  of  animal  inatinct,  though  the  experimoDta  of  some  obaenrera  would 
aeem  to  indicate  thia,  bat  active  aenaation,  the  aeat  of  which  la  in  the 
oeiebnim,  moat  be  present  to  aecure  the  manifeatation  of  the  higher  man- 
Ifestationa  of  animal  inatind 

Bat  let  ua  leave  theae  apeoulationa  and  turn  to  the  fiicta  within  our  own 
obeervaUon. 

The  idiot  ia  not  a  nondeacript  animal,  midway  or  somewhere  in  point  of 
development  between  some  lower  order  of  beings  and  the  human  race. 
He  has  a  human  origin.  He  ia  a  huokan  being, — abnormal,  defective, 
incapable,  to  a  greater  or  lees  degree,  depending  upon  the  imperfection  of 
the  nervous  system  or  its  fiiilure  in  functional  activity.  But  so  intimately 
correlated  is  the  brain  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  even 
of  that  presiding  over  the  functions  of  organic  life,  that  it  baa  been  well 
said  by  Dr.  S^uin  that  in  idiocy  we  have  a  mind  '*  obstructed  by  disor- 
dered functions." 

We  know  also  that  where  the  central  nervous  masses  are  in  tolerably 
healthy  condition,  imperfection  or  failure  in  activity  of  the  nervea  of  rela- 
tion preventa  or  impedes  cerebral  development  and  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  mental  faculties. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  the  topic  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  what  is  generioally  known  as  idiocy. 
That  the  characteristios  of  idiocy,  physical  or  mental,  are  of  greater  or  lesa 
d^ree,  more  or  lees  removed  from  the  normal  type  of  humanity. 

To  estimate  the  degree  of  his  idiocy,  this  creature  of  n^ations,  and  to 
study  his  real  nature,  we  must  compare  him  with  the  normal  type  of  the 
nMse.  To  do  this  we  must  reoogoiie  the  compound  nature  of  man.  He 
has  an  animal  nature.  He  is  an  intellectual  being.  He  is  a  moral  agent. 
Theee  are  correlated  moet  intimately,  nevertheless  they  have  distinct  man- 
ifestations, distinct,  but  analogous,  modes  of  nurture  and  growth. 

In  the  normal  human  child  there  ia  an  order  of  development  from  lower 
attributes  to  higher.  As  time  progresses  the  higher  predominate  over 
the  lower.  As  an  illustration  take  the  senses.  There  is,  first,  feeling,  or 
the  passive  form  of  touch,  then  smell ;  then  taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  the 
active  sense  of  touch ;  then,  according  to  the  ancient  category  of  *'  seven 
senses,"  understanding  and  speech.  The  new-bom  in&nt  cries  with  the 
sense  of  cold,  or  evinces  satisfaction  with  its  warm  surroundings.  Guided 
by  the  sense  of  smell  it  seeks  the  source  of  nourishment  Taste  is  devel- 
oped, then  sight  and  hearing. 

Inatinct  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  rSle  of  human  life.     What  there 
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IS  is  usaallj  seen  at  the  very  outset.  To  the  iofaDtile  stage  of  idiot  life 
our  own  obseryation  scarcely  reaches.  But  if  we  take  the  testimony  of 
intelligent  parents,  the  first  instinctive  acts  of  infancy,  in  the  case  of  idiots 
of  low  grade, — just  where,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  the 
animal  instincts  should  come  to  the  front, — these  first  instinctive  acts  are 
feebly  performed.  There  is  a  want  of  general  sensibility.  They  do  not 
grope  for  the  maternal  breast ;  they  do  not  even  take  the  nipple  well.  The 
complicated  movements  connected  with  nursing  are  ill-performed.  In 
some  oases  even  the  reflex  movements  in  deglutition  are  at  fault. 

Sensation  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  instinct,  but  sensation  is  dull 
in  the  case  of  young  idiots.  So,  too,  activity  of  the  senses — what  may  be 
called  animal  curiosity — is  wanting  in  such  cases.  The  child  is  torpid 
or  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  a  single  sense,  and  that  of  a  lower  order. 
There  is  no  outreach  towards  the  little  world  of  its  surroundings. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  idiocy  there  is  little  idea  of  danger ;  in  some 
oases  no  fear  of  falling.  They  do  not  wink  even  when  the  eyeball  is 
touched. 

Locomotion  is  one  of  the  instinctive  acts  of  animals.  In  the  case  of 
human  beings  the  power  is  acquired  by  experience.  Idiots  of  low  grade 
are  late  in  learning  to  walk,  if  they  do  at  all.  Failing  in  intelligence  to 
guide  in  its  acquirement,  there  is  no  appearance  of  instinct  to  supply  thb 
want     The  gait  is  clumsy  and  stumbling. 

Dexterity  and  skill  without  instruction  is  one  of  the  features  of  instinct 
But  in  idiocy  the  '^  fingers  are  all  thumbs."  The  simplest  co-ordinated 
muscular  movements  are  acquired  only  by  the  most  patient  training. 

When  they  reach  a  school-attending  age  and  are  submitted  to  our  care,  we 
observe  a  continuation  of  the  same  features. 

The  question  has  doubtless  often  been  asked  you,  as  it  has  been  in  my 
own  case,  '^  In  the  absence  of  normal  intelligence  are  not  the  appetites  and 
passions  stronger  than  with  ordinary  individuals  of  the  same  age  ?"  To 
this  I  now  give  a  negative  answer.  I  should  base  this  upon  the  statement 
that  in  my  observation  I  had  not  found  it  so.  I  should  add  that  the  range 
of  appetite  and  the  strength  of  appetite  are  more  limited  in  the  case  of 
idiots  than  others.  In  its  lowest  range  appetite  may  be  said  to  be  only 
the  satisfaction  of  a  natural  function.  The  form  of  expression  of  this 
in  the  absence  of  intelligence  and  instinct  is  simply  uneasiness.  The 
gratification  of  this  is  only  limited  in  the  case  of  idiots,  and  the  original 
appetite  grows  only  with  gratification. 

What  is  true  of  the  appetite  is  true  also  of  the  passions. 

This,  which  is  unquestionably  true  in  general  terms,  should  be  modified^i 
however,  in  some  degree  by  another  &ct.     As  in  the  case  of  young  ohil- 
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dren,  the  manifestation  of  appetite  and  passion  are  relatively  more  marked 
by  the  absence  of  self-control  which  in  adults  prevents  the  outbreak. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  age  of  puberty  is  later  in 
making  its  appearance  in  the  case  of  idiots  than  with  ordinary  human 
beings.  In  fact,  with  some  that  change  from  childhood  to  youth  does  not 
take  place  at  all ;  the  whole  life  is  a  prolouged  childhood.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  sexual  instinct  manifests  itself  at  a  late  date,  and  very 
feebly,  if  manifested  at  all.  I  am  aware  that  this  b  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief,  but  the  popular  belief  is  based  upon  a  narrow  observation 
of  certain  imbeciles  whose  sexual  instincts  were  not  balanced  by  any 
proper  self-control,  or  even  a  sense  of  decency. 

The  sodal  instinct  of  the  class  is  also  feeble. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
human  attributes  the  lower  are  more  conspicuous ;  or,  so  far  as  these  are 
developed  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  the  lower  may  gain  by  their 
greater  relative  employment  in  the  case  of  idiots.  The  same  is  true  of 
savage  races.  What  they  lack  in  the  use  of  the  higher  faculties  is  made 
up  in  part  by  the  acute  exercise  of  the  senses.  All  their  eneipes  in  both 
cases  are  spent  in  the  lower  range  of  human  faculties.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
common  experience  to  meet  with  unnatural  activity  of  some  of  the  senses 
in  the  case  of  idiots.  We  have  seen  those  who  have  tested  everything  by 
the  nose  or  tongue  or  touch.  We  have  seen  idiots  whose  sight  was  very 
active,  or  whose  hearing  was  very  acute.  But  it  was  not  an  instinctive 
use  of  these,  but  an  acquired  acuteness  from  a  constant  or  vicarious  ex- 
ercise of  a  single  sense,  or  a  few  senses,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

There  is  a  form  of  memory  sometimes  manifested  by  imbeciles  that  is 
quite  astonishing.  In  fact,  the  memory  of  ordinary  children,  an  intui- 
tive power  in  the  human  race,  nfould  be  marvellous  if  it  were  not  so 
common.  It  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  human  development.  For, 
without  such  adhesiveness  of  memory,  in  the  absence  of  any  known 
relation  between  the  perceptions  and  ideas  that  come  flowing  in  upon 
the  childbh  mind,  each  successive  wave  of  impressions  or  thoughts  would 
efiace  the  effects  of  the  preceding  one. 

But,  by  means  of  this  intuitive  faculty,  they  are  sometimes  stored  up 
as  the  food  for  future  mental  operations.  At  a  later  stage  this  peculiar 
faculty  is  weakened,  and  gives  place  to  the  memory  which  is  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  which  we  can,  in  a  measure,  understand. 

This  childish  or  adhesive  memory  is  not  only  prolonged  in  the  case  of 
some  imbeciles,  but  exhibited  in  a  degree  unparalleled  in  persons  of  normal 
endowment.     Still,  there  is  nothing  instinctive  about  this. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed, — 
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Ist  That  the  instanoes  oited  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  other  scientists  do 
not  warrant  their  inferenoe,  that  "  idiots  are  gnided  almost  solely  by  their 
instinctive  tendencies,  or  that  new  instincts  present  themselves  to  take 
the  place  of  intelligence/'  or  again,  to  pnt  it  in  another  form,  that  there 
is  in  the  case  of  idiots  any  reversion  to  primitive  instincts,  as  manifested 
by  the  lower  animals. 

2d.  That  the  very  nature  of  the  underlying  conditions  of  the  nervous 
centres  and  nervous  system,  associated  with  the  failure  of  mental  develop- 
ment that  constitutes  idiocy,  operates  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  instinc- 
tive powers  or  weakens  their  force. 

And,  3d.  That  experience  and  observation  show  that  even  the  ordi- 
nary human  instincts  are  feeble  and  inoperative,  especially  in  the  case  of 
idiots  of  low  degree,  just  where,  according  to  the  theory  under  discussion, 
they  should  be  the  strongest. 

In  fact,  that  a  part  of  our  work  as  specialists  is  to  impart  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  bring  out  by  training  the  very  acts 
and  impulses  that,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  are  manifested  in- 
stinctively or  intuitively. 

That  we  meet  with  anomalous  traits  among  idiots  is  true,  hut,  prevail- 
ingly, the  order  of  development  of  their  faculties  is  like  that  of  all  other 
human  beings.  That  some  of  them  have  very  few  of  the  attributes  of 
humanity  is  also  true,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  young  infants.  In 
the  one  case  the  period  has  not  arrived  when  normal  development  takes 
place.  In  the  other  development  comes  slowly  or  not  at  all,  because  of 
defect  in  quantity  or  quality  or  arrangement  of  nerve-structure  or  func- 
tional inactivity  of  nerve-tissue. 
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CONCEKNIN&  OCCULT  EPILBPSY. 
By  Oeobqb  Brown,  M.D.,  Bane,  Maaeacliiuettfl. 

Ab  we  read  the  many  ezoelleot  books  almoat  yearly  issuing  from  the 
press  upon  that  special  branch  of  medicine  relating  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  note  the  precision  and  definiteness  of  the  various  functions  of  the 
brain  as  it  dominates  the  whole  being,  as  shown  by  Ferrier,  Hitsig,  Char- 
csot,  S^nard,  Jackson,  Seguin,  and  many  others,  we  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  department  of  medical  science  is  in  the  largest 
sense  making  great  progress  towards  a  better  and  thorough  understanding 
of  the  most  subtle  and  important  laws  of  our  being. 

That  amount  of  knowledge  that  twenty-five  years  ago  was  the  utmost 
that  could  be  known  af^er  the  most  patient  research  and  study  upon  these 
subjects,  would  now  be  accepted  as  only  the  preliminaries  and  outlines  with 
which  the  common  lay  reader  and  the  school-boy  should  be  familiar.  Every 
educated  mind  is  interested  in  whatever  can  be  known  as  to  the  minute 
workings  of  that  which  we  call  the  nerve-power,  through  which  both  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  forces  of  our  animal  life  are  carried  on,  as  also 
the  medium  through  which  our  mental  and  organic  forces  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  and  so  especially  should  we  as  progressive  physicians 
work  hard  to  keep  up  to  a  professional  excellence  by  a  familiarity  with 
the  books  and  essays  of  the  best  scholars  and  writers  of  our  times,  so  far 
as  applieable  to  our  special  work. 

Whatever  is  known  or  can  be  known  as  to  the  localized  functions  of  the 
brain  or  areas  of  convolutions,  their  thermometry,  their  dynamic  force,  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  nerve-power  which  dominates  our  being,  will  give 
us  daily  aid  in  bringing  these  imperfect  minds  in  our  several  institutions 
much  nearer  the  normal  condition  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  them. 

As  we  examine  the  brain  and  note  the  convolutions  which  are  the  loca- 
tion of  the  different  faculties  that  make  up  the  sum  of  human  character, 
we  find  a  very  large  portion  of  it  to  consist  of  liquid  or  nervous  fluid,  or, 
as  we  may  perhaps  call  it,  vitalized  electric  fluid,  which  is  evidently  the 
important  medium  and  agent  of  the  development  of  mind  and  soul. 

It  is  like  the  pure  electric  fluid  transmitted  by  telegraphic  wires,  carry- 
ing messages  back  and  forth  through  all  parts  of  the  human  system  by 
tile  sensory  and  motor  nerves  which  concentrate  in  the  ganglia,  corpora 
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striata  and  thalami  optioi,  so  that  if  the  amallest  member  of  the  body 
be  Id  diatreaa,  ioformation  is  immediately  sent  to  headquarters,  and  the 
order  for  relief  is  returned ;  and  if  the  nenrons  fluid  be  in  any  way  stopped 
by  pressure  or  injury,  then  sensation  and  motive-power  oease  till  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstruction. 

Whatever  may  be  our  interest  in  the  questions  of  protoplasm  and  ba- 
thybius,  and  however  far  back  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  development 
from  minutest  cell-life,  and  the  varying  forms  and  sises  of  the  cells  in 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  showing  different  powers  and  effects  upon  the 
nerves,  and  however  we  may  regard  the  so  much  discussed  theories  as  to 
the  exact  limit  of  the  material  workings  of  our  minds  in  distinction  from 
the  will  or  ego  power,  I  think  we  generally  are  best  satisfied  to  come  back 
to  that  old  scriptural  idea  of  human  trinity  in  the  Greek  terms  Pneuma, 
Pseuche,  and  Soma,  as  the  rational,  the  vital,  and  the  organic  nature  of 
man  (1  Thess.  v.  23). 

The  distinction  between  the  rational  and  the  vital  spirit  is  often  lost 
sight  of  by  medical  writers,  and  they  under  the  one  term  of  mind,  mean 
both  the  seat  of  the  vital  senses  common  to  man  and  beast  and  also  the 
rational  or  reasoning  quality. 

But  we  have  most  to  do  with  that  middle  or  psychical  nature  that  applies 
to  workings  of  the  electric  forces,  the  nerve-power  which  acts  in  so  subtle 
and  wonderful  a  way  upon  the  human  organism.  What  wonder,  then,  we 
find  ourselves  perplexed  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  so  complex 
machine,  the  brain,  which,  when  unfolded  from  its  convolutions,  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  cubic  inches  on  the  aver- 
age, and  is  made  up  in  its  every  square  inch  of  mUUonM  of  cells  of  vary- 
ing size,  each  cell  doing  its  own  wonderful  work  with  a  subtlety  beyond 
our  microscopy  or  chemistry,  and  comprehended  by  us  only  as  our  ideas 
of  infinity  are  comprehended  ? 

There  is  a  shading  off  of  what  we  may  call  materialized  spirit,  or  the 
converse,  if  you  please,  spiritualized  material,  as  shown  by  the  instruments 
of  precision  of  the  present  day,  in  uses  for  the  annihilating  of  distanoe 
and  time,  the  tel^aph  and  telephone ;  or  the  photograph  is  produced  so 
small  that  our  visual  sense  comprehends  it  not,  even  as  a  speck  like  the 
prick  of  the  finest  needle ;  yet  with  the  microscope  of  highest  power 
we  clearly  see  the  wonderful  picture  of  a  landscape  with  its  hills,  moun- 
tains, and  vallejs,  and  the  details  of  verdure  in  all  its  wonderful  variety, 
or  it  may  be  houses  with  the  architecture  and  capacity  clearly  seen,  or  the 
lineaments  of  a  man*s  face,  showing  tenseness  of  muscle  and  the  quality 
and  twist  of  the  hair.  Yet  liow  much  more  wonderful  is  the  cell-action 
of  this  our  own  brain  I 
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^besi  ihere  are  abnonnal  manifestatioiis  of  mind  and  character,  we  say 
at  once,  this  complicated  telegraphic  machine,  with  its  wheels,  its  wires, 
its  battery,  is  in  a  deranged  condition.  Somewhere  some  nerve-fibre  is 
pressed  upon  or  diverted  from  its  track,  or  there  is  some  defective  propor- 
tion in  compoanding  the  elements  of  the  battery  of  nerve  force,  giving  ns 
varied  conditions  of  the  health  and  development  below  par,  or,  as  we  too 
often  find,  some  arteriole  has  overflowed  its  walls  and  caused  extravasation, 
and  a  dot  acts  as  the  impedimenta  of  dust  to  a  fine  watch,  or  mud  to  the 
finest  carriage-wheels.  Then  we  have  either  abnormal  or  non-development, 
and  we  make  nse  of  such  descriptive  terms  as  insanity,  idiocy,  paralysis, 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  very  many  others,  and  give  ourselves  diligently  to 
study  the  remedial  courses  to  be  pursued  to  bring  back  this  defective  con- 
dition to  the  natural  healthy  tone. 

Is  it  the  rupture  of  the  meningeal  artery  and  its  consequent  hemiplegia 
with  or  without  loss  of  sensation  and  of  consciousness,  or  is  it  an  effusion 
followed  by  coma  or  by  spasmodic  contractions  ?  Is  it  ansosthesia,  ansDmia, 
or  a  general  ataxy,  or  aphasia  in  any  of  its  forms,  or  cerebritb  or  menin- 
giUs,  with  the  consequent  adhesions  and  cicatrices,  affecting  certain  nerves 
in  all  their  direct  and  indirect  influences  ? 

These  cases  we  may  readily  diagnose  as  we  receive  them  into  our  Institu- 
tions, and  we  may  classify  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  oases  brought  to  our  notice  and  care  quite  differ- 
ent in  manifestations  and  pathology.  Where  the  cranial  walls  are  regular 
and  language  correct  in  expression ;  where  the  perceptive  qualities  take 
properly  to  an  idea ;  the  general  health  is  good,  the  eye  steady  and  dear, 
and  all  senses  acting  properly  and  naturally:  the  casual  visitor  ques- 
tions, ^'  Why,  doctor,  what  b  that  case  here  for?" 

We  as  teachers  and  superintendents,  as  wdl  as  physicians,  give  the 
case  our  best  observation  to  learn  the  reason  why,  that  we  may  give  the 
inquirer  a  definite  and  correct  answer  upon  both  psychological  and  patho- 
logical bases.  We  say  there  is  harmony,  co-ordination,  and  sympathy  of 
the  several  parts  and  members,  so  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  one  organ 
may  excite  the  activity  of  another ;  there  is  life-unity  and  life-motion  of 
the  nerves  in  their  several  adjustments  and  control,  so  there  is  the  affection, 
the  vivacity,  the  cheerfulness,  the  general  responsiveness  of  common  child- 
hood, yet  there  is  a  lacking  that  is  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  future  wdl- 
being  of  that  child.  There  lacks  the  normal  rational  independence  and 
good  judgment  that  is  the  outcome  of  all  wdl-balanced  organism.  In  these 
cases  we  are  very  apt  to  find  some  perversions  that  I  term  those  of  occult 
epilepsy,  where  there  are  no  convulsions  or  spasmodic  contractions  because 
the  spinal  cord  is  not  largely  affected ;  but  the  trouble  is  in  the  sympa- 
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thetic  nerve  or  the  Taso-motor  nerve,  by  which  the  calibre  of  the  blood  is 
regulated,  so  that  either  anemia  or  hypersemia  of  the  brain  may  ensue 
in  a  partial  degree.  I  have  generally  found  in  these  cases,  sooner  or  later, 
symptoms  of  this  sort  of  trouble  in  their  sleep,  and  especially  towards  morn- 
ing. There  will  be  decreased  amount  of  blood  from  what  is  natural,  and 
a  partial  paralysis  of  the  brain  exists  which  sometimes  passes  into  stupor 
and  real  heaviness  towards  congestion. 

We  find  that  there  is  an  unnatural  breathing,  with  a  little  of  the  ster- 
torous quality  in  it,  as  if  the  Leyden  jars  of  the  cells  of  the  medulla  were 
loading  up  for  an  explosion,  and  then  disseminating  their  influence,  and 
natural  conditions  ensue.  The  child  wakes  up  in  due  time,  tired  perhaps 
and  anaemic  generally,  and  does  not  get  up  to  natural  activity  until  the 
breakfast  and  the  stir  of  the  morning  business  incites  him. 

These  mild  pathological  conditions  sometimes  exist,  causing  more  mental 
decay  than  cases  of  open  and  active  epileptic  convulsions  even. 

Whether  there  is  sclerosis  of  or  a  softening  of  the  medulla,  there 
is,  according  to  best  authorities,  always  revealed  under  the  microscope  a 
redness  and  vascularity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  penetrating 
into  the  medulla  as  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

At  the  periods  of  dentition  and  puberty  the  organic  change  may  be 
perverted  into  relative  excesses  to  the  medulla ;  or  there  may  be  some  taint 
from  the  heredity,  as  rheumatism  or  gout,  or  too  little  oxygen  in  the  blood, 
and  consequently  too  much  carbon  ;  or  there  may  be  a  supeifaensitive  con- 
tractility of  the  fibres  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  brain ;  or  there  may 
be  the  contrary  of  this  condition,  a  truly  paralytic  condition  of  the  cere- 
bral blood-vessels;  and  when  these  conditions  exist  in  an  acute  form 
we  have  the  different  effects  of  epilepsy,  from  the  haut  mal  to  the  petit 
mal  of  the  French,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  mind.  In  fact,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  parallel  pathology  with  this  I  have  endeavored  to 
concisely  describe  in  all  cases  of  mental  alienation  or  under-development 
of  mind,  wherever  existing  in  any  grade  or  condition  of  society.  Persons 
who  are  not  up  to  the  average  ability  as  to  the  world's  work  are  thus 
defectively  organised  in  some  d^ree,  and  we  apply  the  various  common 
terms  ^'  dull,"  '^  weak,"  etc.,  to  them  accordingly.  As  to  any  treatment 
for  this  class,  especially  in  our  attempts  for  their  educaUon,  I  cannot  suggest 
anything  more  than  you  all  know,  as  applying  the  hygienic,  moral,  and 
physical  training  adopted  and  used  by  us  all  for  the  general  class  received 
and  trained  in  our  several  Institutions.  Some  medical  administration  of 
nervines  and  tonics  will  aid  the  improvement  much,  but  time  and  growth 
are  the  essential  elements  we  must  make  use  of. 

The  senses  should  be  trained  to  discern,  a  proper  equipoise  be  de- 
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▼eloped,  and  an  eztensioD  of  the  fidf-controlling  and  self-oontainiDg  power. 
It  18  not  brilliancy  we  want  at  all,  but  self-command  of  the  whole  neiroua 
OTganiaation,  so  as  to  make  it  responsive  to  the  will  where  it  should  be 
responsive,  and  automatic  in  correct  expression  where  it  should  not  wait 
for  reason.  For  then  the  emotion  is  as  healthy  as  under  other  conditions 
the  deliberation  would  be. 

We  must  study  intelligently  and  perseveringly  that  constantly  new 
creation,  the  inscrutable  chemistry  of  life,  the  vital  processes  of  nutrition 
as  they  affect  the  brain,  that  marvellous  scheme  by  which  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  constantly  removed  and  renewed,  the  process  of  digestion  by 
which  food  is  converted  into  healthy  blood,  and  the  circulation  by  which 
the  blood  is  purified  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  and  excretive  organs, 
and  above  all,  the  vital  action  by  which  each  organ  and,  artery,  muscle  and 
nerve,  is  reinforced  with  new  vigor. 

The  brain  fails  to  be  duly  nourished  when  the  vital  processes  are  so  iar 
disordered  that  they  cease  to  create  healthy  blood  with  which  to  nourbh 
it,  and  then  morbid  processes  in  any  part  of  the  body  have  a  controlling 
power  with  their  special  aptitudes  and  liabilities,  bringing  confusion  and 
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ETIOLOGY  OP  IDIOCY. 
By  IsAAO  N.  KsBLiN,  M.D.,  EIwjd,  Penosylyania. 

Thb  following  tables,  illustratiog  the  history  of  one  handred  cases  of 
child  idiocy  and  imbecility,  are  submitted  to  the  Association  of  Saperin- 
tendents  as  the  first  result  from  an  inquiry  into  causes  commenced  one 
year  ago,  and  made  through  certain  blank  forms  which  were  presented  for 
your  consideration  at  the  Lincoln  meeting  of  1879. 

I  have  been  gratified  with  the  sincerity  of  our  correspondents,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  element  of  error  from  evasion,  ignorance,  or  other  cause 
which  these  replies  contain,  is  very  much  less  than  would  occur  from  any 
former  method  of  statistical  research.  The  answers  have  in  many  cases 
been  accompanied  with  letters  commending  the  object  proposed,  and  I  am 
encouraged  to  think  that  if  all  our  institutions  would  diligently  unite  in 
this,  or  in  some  corresponding  method,  several  thousand  cases  could  be 
tabulated,  the  deductions  from  which  would  be  correct  and  very  valuable 
to  the  community  in  the  ways  of  warning  and  education  ;  perhaps  promo- 
tive of  wise  legislation.  Of  course  much  material  is  being  accumulated 
which  cannot  be  condensed  into  ^he  limit  of  tables ;  this  may  be  used  in 
the  future  in  illustrative  forms  and  monographs. 

The  one  hundred  cases  herewith  submitted  form  the  first  of  ten  series 
(«.y.,  one  thousand  cases)  on  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Your  co-operation  is  not  only  invited,  but  I  solicit  suggestions  from  you 
all  for  the  perfecting  of  this  inquiry. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  tables  I  have  enjoyed  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  John  Miller,  of  Denmark,  and  I  am  indebted  for  the  excel- 
lent scheme  of  Table  No.  4  to  Mr.  Dugdale's  work  on  the  Juke  family. 


TABLES 
or 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  CAUSATION 
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£i|l 


ImbHlle.HrdrocipliftliD 


.    Clior»le, 

hjdncephiillc 

a,  Parkplsfig. 


Dihtr  bkd  raallr  InobUi  la 
Mriv  (IigB  or  pregMBtj.  re- 
qntrlsg  l»t  (u  !■■•*  hoiiia. 
Caa4Uloa  ■uribad  u   icurlat 
•      t;    eoBTuUloo.  tn  Mtlx 


._jn 'lu  no*w°driiiknnTli>g. 
During  prMii»no)rln  ttrtn  Ut- 


li[i  fkmllj  dorlBg  Uili  prsg- 


Molksr    Millr   frigtilantd - 

HothartD  wmiUiit  dnU  fron 

!    fallur'i  drunliM  Hpr[«>. 


CblM  ban  upbjilaiad.  Goi 
Uolbn  b;iliirlcil  imnTiiIilaBi 
Sloklr  bib*. 


[a  brothertt  1  of  wbom 

1  riifiri,  Dua  oV 
whuu  deiKiWa. 
»ro(Air*,  on*  (illl- 

boni.  s  dud. 

bralhtTi.ietwli'm 
•tlllbgrD. 
A  itlltTM,  all  <f«d. 

\bi-ethiT;  1  ■1111- 


dwtd    on* 


iroiluri,  1  dlad. 


S*™t*«r.. 

tirithfTt.xWAni. 
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No.  1. 


Age  of 

ai  birth ,  eewed 


of  th« 


;  p«reata. 


P     M.  ,  P.  I  M. 
M     32     60  i   .. 


PftTtaUl. 


SS    21 
36  '  36 

36     32 


96 


31 


Father  died  of  phthlele;  mother  weak' 
minded. 


..  |Imbeclltt7  ^^  some  members  of  mother's 
f»mllj. 

■\-  Father  inebriate ;  father  and  mother  need 
I  tubaeeo  exeessiTeij ;  mother  died  of 
I    '*  brain  fever." 

..    Father  inebriate;    has  suicidal  mania 
darlnf  excesses. 


I 

+ 


14,  26 


35     1» 


35  '  25 


35  1  18 


30    S5 


Mother  died  of  phthUU. 
Father     *•  •• 


32   Father  eonsnmptiTe.  and  heart  disease; 
mother  died  of  phthieis. 


Father  inebriate  and  insane  ;    from    a 
familj  noted  for  its  degradation. 


33 


«     3J     .. 


26 


Mother  died  of  phthisis .    Two  of  her  bro- 
thers inaane;  IS  brothers  and  siatera 
died  of  phthiaU  earlj  in  life. 

Deaf-mnteiam  in  father's  familj,  epi 
lepaj  inmother*8  familj ;  parenta  below 
averaf  e  standard. 

.Father  weak-minded. 


Father  weak-minded  ;  mother  hjsterieal 
Deaf-mnteiam  on  father's  aide;  goitre 
on  mother's. 


Father  dissipated,  and  "Htos  on  tobae- 
I    co;"  brother  and  slater  onionnd:  mo- 
ther's sister  epileptic  and  onsonna. 


M    22     .. 


38 

•  • 

38 

+ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

31 

29 

•  • 

•  e 

■  • 

22 

21 

•  ■ 

2S 

•  • 

•  • 

81 

27 

•  • 

1 

1 

1  •• 

24 

22 

•  • 

40 

Father  drinks  to  excess  ;  mother's  sister 

weak-minded. 
Father  inebriate ;  found  drowned. 

Father  choreic ;  mother  nervous,  hjsterl 
oal. 

Father's  brother  died  of  phthisis. 


Father  inebriate ;  mother  prostitute. 

Father  ezoesslTe  tobacco  user ;  died  of 
phthisis ;  mother's  sister  has  epileptic 
chUd. 


Mother's  familj  djing  of  consumption; 
one  sister  has  migraine,  one  hjsteria, 
and  a  third  epilepsj. 
40  Mother  an  epileptic,  djing  of  eonf  estlon 
1    of  brain. 


Qrandparental. 


Maternal  frandmother 
minded. 


Paternal  frandCather  hard 
drinker. 


Paternal  grandfather  and  grand-     6 
mother  died  of  cancer ;  maternal 
grandparent  consumptive. 

Idiocj  in  familj  of  maternal 
frandfather. 


Paternal  side  vagrant  and 
paupers. 


Paternal  grandfather  inebriate;     9 
maternafgrand  father  died  at  35 
of  consumption.  | 


10 


I 

Paternal  grandfather  Inebriate ;    11 
maternal  grandfather  hard 
smoker. 


Paternal  grandfather  inebriate ;     IS 
died  of  epllepaj.    Paternal 

Srandmother  unaoand  mind.    { 
[aternal  grandfather  paral  jtic. 


Historj  incomplete. 

Hiatorj  incomplete. 
Hiatorj  incomplete. 


Maternal  grandmother  died  at  32 
of  phthiaia. 

Hiatorj  incomplete. 

Maternal  grandfather  inebriate. 
Maternal  grandmother  died 
joung  of  phthiaia. 

Maternal  grandfather  epileptic 
and  insane.  Paternal  fraud- 
mother  died  of  cancer. 


IS 

14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20 


\ 
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Table 


e 

"ffl 
33 


24 

20 
28 
27 

28 


29 


90 


31 


32 


33 


34 


351  M. 


selM. 


37  M. 

I       I 


• 

Order  of 
birth. 

M. 

2d 

M. 

2d 

M. 

8th 

P. 

3d 

M. 

2d 

M. 

Ut 

M. 

7th 

M. 

Itt 

M. 

1st 

M. 

Ut 

If. 

lat 

F. 

7th 

Grade. 


Condition. 


Imbecile, 

low. 
Imbecile, 

middle. 

Imbecile, 
middle. 


Imbecile, 
middle. 

Imbecile, 
low. 

Insane. 


Idiot, 
apathetic 


Imbecile, 
low. 


Imbecile, 
first. 


Imbecile, 
middle. 


Imbecile, 
first 


Idiot, 
apathetic 


5th;  Imbecile, 
first. 


2d 


let 


Imbecile, 
middle. 

Imbecile, 
first. 


3d     Imbecile, 
<  middle. 


SS   F. 


Hydrocephalic, 
semi-mute. 


Epileptic, 
hydrocephalic. 


Bpileptic 
microcephalic. 

Hemiplofic. 


History  of  preniancy,  birth, 
id  inranc 


ant 


rancj. 


<  o 
6 


Brothers  and  sisters. 


Mnte. 


Microcephalic. 


Bpileptle. 


Mnte,  paraple- 
gic, microce- 
phalic. 

Microcephalic. 


Choreic, 
hemiplefic. 

Bpileptic, 
microcephalic. 


Ascribed  to  effects  of  scarlet 
fOTer  when  8  years  old. 

Convnlsion  in   first  dentition, 
and  a  *'  wild"  child. 

Mother  distressed  during  preg-, 
nancy  because  of  insanity  of 
father.  A  bright  baby  with  a 
large  head.  Smallpox  and 
eonvnlslon**  when  1  year  old. 

Condition  attrlbnted  to  nervous 
shock  during  early  pregnancy 

'Strong  hearty  babe  ;  raised  on 
artificial  feeding. 

Is  said  to  have  been  a  bright 
and  healthy  infant. 


Congenital  IdiocT,  ascribed  to 
near  relationship,  (f) 


History  of  three  idiots  in  this 
one  fkmily  is  Tcry  imperfect. 


Mother  attempted  abortion,  and 
was  unhappy  during  whole 
pregnancT.  Child  did  not 
walk  until  three  years  old ; 
spasms  at  teething. 

Slight  spasms  at  teething ;  Tory 
slow  to  walk  and  talk. 


Child*s  condition  attributed  to 
abuse  of  mother  during  preg- 
nancy, and  instrumental  deli- 
Tery. 

Mother  hard  worked  and  nerr- 
ous  during  gestation.  Infan- 
tile paralysis  and  whooping- 
eough  proximate  causes. 

In/ant  sickly :  did  not  walk  un- 
til over  two  years  of  age. 


Very  nerrous  babe,  but  condi- 
tion  attrlbnted  to  a  blow  on 
head  at  6  years  of  age. 

One  of  three  congenital,  micro- 
cephalic imbeciles. 


6  1  brothtr,  stillborn. 

4  teUt€T», 
9  Smothers,  1  defee- 

tlTe. 

9  3  brothers,  1  died 
with  phthisis. 
6tt9Ur». 


brothers,  8  dead,  1 
of  which  defectiTe 
leUter. 
brother. 

1  eUter,  died  with 
epilepsy. 

brothMTf  dead   de> 
fectire. 

4  Hetere  all  still- 
bom  (2  of  them 
twins). 

brothers,!  idiotic, 
1  deaf  mute,  1  epi- 
leptic. 3  dead,  2 
defecilve. 

1  tfi«f«r,  defectlTe. 
brothers,  1  idiotic, 

2  defectWe,  dead. 
(1  half-sister  by 
mother's  first.) 


10 


14 


8 


1  sister,  epileptic. 


i  sisters. 


Choreic 


!      I 

3»  M.; 

I    I 

40  M.' 
I      I 


1st  Imbecile.. Hemiplegic. 
first. 


4th  Imbecile.  **  Moral  idiot.'' 
middle. 


1st  Imbecile,  Choreic, 

first.      I    heMipIegie. 


Mother  ascribes  to  shock  during 
gesutlon ;  domestic  grief. 

Ascribed  to  ligation  of  carotid' 
artery,  for  arrest  of  hemor  i 
rhage  from  abscess  in  neck, 
result  of  scarlet  feror. 

Moth,  sufllsred  Incredible  hard- 
ships during  geeutioa  trom 
an  Inebrtate  hasband.  Child' 
did  not  walk  until  late,  and 
both  hands  were  paralysed. 

Premature  birth  becmuse  of  fall. 
Babe  Tory  aickly ;  iafaatUe 
I    paralyaia. 


2  sisters. 


8  3  brothers. 

4  sisters,  1  dead. 

10  7  brothers,  twins 
dead.2  others  dead 
1  sister.  1  child  of 
unknown  sex  died 
1  brother,  dead,  de- 
fective. 

1  sister,  imbecile. 
8 '5  brothers,  2  idiou, 

3  stillborn. 

2  sisters,  dead  de- 
fective. 

0  2  5rottertf,l  dead  de- 
fective. 
2Hsters. 

2  1  brother. 


4  2  brothers^  1  dead. 
;    1  Sister,  dead. 


Aibmthers,  1  defec 
tlTe,  one  dead. 
1  «<9<<r,dereetiTe. 


1 
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No.  1. — Continued. 


Age  of  i 
p«reBU  < 
at  birth 
ofihe 


p&renU. 


IP.    M.    P.    M 


Parental 


S3 

23 

39 


37 
28 


23 
23 


23 
20 


23)17 


30 


39 


26 


47    Mother  died  of  phthi«it ;  father  not  itrong 

minded. 
..  'Father  inebriate;  mother*!  famllj  and 
{    herself  eonenmptive. 

..  i  Father  insane. 


Mother  died  of  eonaamptioa. 


Father  inebriate,  and  now  insane ;  mother 
weak-minded.    Father's  family  die  of 
eoDsamptlon . 
. .  !  Father  intemperate;  died  of  consnmption ; 
mother  weak-minded  and  hjsterical. 


Orandparental. 


41 


2«!23 


19 


30 


18 


SI     .. 


S3 


27 


29 

S3 
40 


31 


30 


41 


35'  .. 


22 


27 


28 


37 


Parents  full  eonsins  ;  mother  died  of  aente 
phthisis. 


Consnmption  and  intemperance  in  father's 
familj. 


Father  inebriate  ;   mother's    sister   has 
spasms. 


Maternal  grandfather  died  of 
phthisis. 

Paternal  grandfather  died  of  apo- 
plezj.  Both  maternal  grand- 
parents of  phthitfis. 


Maternal  grandmother  died  of 
cancer. 

Paternal  grandparents  died  of 
consnmption. 

Maternal  grandmother  weak- 
minded. 


Paternal  grandfather  died  at  47  of 
heart  disease.    Paternal  grand- 
mother died  at  fi6  of  asthma. 
Maternal  grandfather  died  al(HI 
of  dropsj. 


SS 
23 

S4 


Paternal  grandfather  ft  maternal 
grandfather  Inebriate  ;  former 
not  of  sound  mind. 


Mother  scrofnlons,  and  brothers  and  sis-  Maternal  grandfather  died  of 


ten  are  either  dead  or  djingof  phthisis 


Mother  died  jonng  of  consnmption ;  had 
hjsteria.    Mother's  sister  epileptic. 


40 


40 


^    35     41  '  36 


22     21 


32 


Father  died  of  "  apoplexj." 


Father  thick  speech  and  hearing ;  mother 

eccentric  ;  neither  of  sound  mind. 

I 

Father  inebriate ;  died  epileptic  ;  mother 
'    not  of  fail  mind. 


Father  died  of  "  dropsj  ;"  mother's  sister 
was  epileptic  and  weak-minded. 

IVo  hereditary  taint  known. 


Father  Tiolent  inebriate  ;  died  intestinal 
hemorrhage  ;  mother  died  of  consarop- 
tion. 


consnmption.    Maternal  nrrand- 
mother  epileptic  and  weak- 
minded  ;  cancer  on  this  side. 
History  incomplete. 


History  %hows  no  hereditary  taiot 
wbaterer.  excepting  maternal 
grandmother  dying  at  39  of 
phthisis. 

Maternal  grandparent  died  of 
paralysis. 


Paternal  grandfather  Inebriate 
phthisis  on  maternal  side. 

Phthisis  on  paternal  side. 


Paternal  grandfather  died  of 
phthisis.    Maternal  grandmo- 
ther died  of  phthisis. 


25 
99 
27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 

34 


Paternal  grandTath|)r  inebriate. 


SI  jFatber  died  of  aonte  phthisis;    mother' Paternal  grandfather  inebriate. 

Idled  of  puerperal  fever.  1    Maternal  grandfather  and  ma- 

I    ternal  grandmother  died  young 
I    of  phthisis. 


3.) 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 
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Table 


Orada. 


Condition. 


43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

60 

fil 
62 

63 

64 


F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 


65 

66 

67 

68 
69 

60 
61 


2d 

2d 

6lh 
2d 

lat 
Ist 

3d 

8th 

3d 
Is'. 
4th 

Ist 


Imbecile,  Paraplegic, 
lint. 


Imbeeile, 
low. 


Imbecile, 
first. 


Imbecile, 
low. 


Insane. 

Idiot 
excitable. 


Imbecile, 

low. 
Imbecile, 

low. 

Idiot, 
apathetic. 

Imbecile,; 
middle. 


Epileptic. 


Epileptic. 


Mute,  hemlple- 
gic,  choreic, 
epileptic,  mi- 
crocephalic. 

Choreic,  mate, 
hemiplegie. 

Choreic,  mute, 
hemiplegic. 

Mute,  microce- 
phalic. 

Epileptic, 
paraplegic. 


I  mbecile,  Semi-mate, 
middle. 


Imbecile, 
middle. 


Idiot,      Hydrocephalic, 
excitable,  i 


M. 
F. 


let 
6tb 


Imbecile, 
low. 


Imbecile, 

low. 
Imbecile, 

low. 


M. 

4th 

F. 

Ut 

M. 

2d 

F. 

4th 

F. 

2d 

Imbecile, 

flrMt. 

Idiot, 
apathetic. 

Imbecile, 
middle. 


History  of  pregnancy,  birth, 
and  inianoj. 


"^  Brothers  and  sisters. 

o 


Mute,  paraple- 
gic. 

Hydrocephalic, 
choreic. 


Hydrocephalic. 

Microcephalic, 
choreic,  mute. 

Epileptic. 


Imbecile,         Mute, 
low. 


Had  convaUions  at  4  months, 
and  did  not  wnlk  until  4  years 
old.  One  of  three  remarlcable 
cases  of  p»eudu-mu»calar  hy- 
pertrophy. 

Sickly,  frail  infant  ffiving  early 
evidences  of  mental  feebleness. 


Premature  birth.  Infantile  con- 
▼alslons  and  asphyxia. 


Healthy  infant ;  conTnlsions  in 
second  year  from  poisonous 
Ingesta. 


Asphyxia  at  birth.  Convalslons 
at  7  months. 


Difflcult,  instrumental  delivery ; 
spasms  and  sickly  childhood. 

Mother  abused,  illy -fed,  and 
OTer-worked  during  this  ges- 
tation. 

Born  with  mal-shaped  head. 
Convulsions  at  3  years;  did 
not  walk  until  4. 

Strong  babe  until  teething ; 
Hutchinson   teeth  ;   and  evi- 
dences of  syphilitic  taint. 

Ascribed  to  eerebro-splnal  men- 
ingitis when  two  years  old. 

Uncommonly  qniet,8tupid  babe, 
and  while  a  little  child  abused 
by  father. 

Tedious  labor.  At  three  weeks 
child  had  severe  pneumonic 
attack  ;  scarlatina  at  i:\  with 
destructive  sequela. 

Very  difflcult  labor,  preceded  by 
a  gestation  of  great  mental  i 
disturbance.  Cranial  bones  I 
defective  In  ossification.  Inl 
all  the  early  pregnancies! 
there  was  Intense  alienation' 
towards  the  husband.  I 


Very  delicate  babe.    Suspected 
to  have  ''bowel  consumption" 


Pregnaney  accompanied  by 

grave  anxiety.  Difflcult  labor; 

feeble  infancy. 
Illegitimate  child  of  an  imbecile 

mother. 
Very  feeble  infancy;  brain  fever 

at  0  months. 

From  2d  to  4th  year  arrest  of 
growth,  and  extremely  deli- 
cate health. 

Very  delicate   infancy,  and 
backward  development. 


4  brothers,  2  idiotic, 
2  siillborn. 
S  tistert. 


4  2  brothers,  1   dead 
consumptive. 
1  siittttr,  dead  con- 
snmption. 
brothers,  1  defec- 
tive, 1  dead  defee- 
tive. 

3  sMers,  I    dead 
imbecile,  1  dead. 


1  sister. 


T  i2  brothers. 
I    4  sisters,  i  dead. 
4  2  brothers. 
IsUter. 


1 


6  3  brothers,  1  dead. 
2  sisters. 

8  2  brothers,  1    still- 
j     born. 

I    5  sisters. 

9  4  brothers,  I   defec* 
tlve. 

4  sisters,  1  defec- 
tive. 

4  1  brother^  dead. 

I    2  sisters,  1  defee- 

{     tlve. 
6\2  brothers. 

I    3  sisters,  1  dead. 

4  1  brother,  dead. 
2  sisters,  1  dead. 


S  3  brothers,  1  idiotic, 
1  stillborn. 
4  sisters,  S  defec- 
tive dead,  1  defec- 
tive. 


I    3  sisters. 
6  1  brother,  stillborn. 
4  #f«<er4r,2  consump- 
tives, 1  of   whom 
dead,  2  dead. 
6  2  brothers,  1  dead. 
3  sisters,  1  doad. 


3  1  brother. 
1  sister. 


3  brothers,  1  of  them 

a  mlAcarriage. 

S sisters,  2  dead; 

3  of  them  twins. 
2  brothers,  1  def««- 

Uve. 

IsUtsr, 
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No.  h—0(mtinued. 


Apof 
ptraiti 
It  birth 
of  the 
eiM. 


ecaaed 
partnU. 


M.    P. 


81    IS    + 


26 


33 


S2    22 


SS 


»    2^1  .. 

»    38    70 

2S    lie  '  SS; 


n  21 

»    23    40 
tf    41 


ParenUl. 


Both  parents  of  eztramelj  nerToas  tam- 
perament ;  mother  deaf  and  lorofaloai, 
not  of  strong  mind,  and  died  of  eanoer  ; 
father  died  of  oeasnmption. 

Parents  first  eouslns,  with  a  history  of 
rhenmaiUm  and  consumption  In  entire 
family. 

Father  epileptic ;  brother  half  witted  : 
mother  eecentriei  and  epilepsy  in  her 
family. 


Father  moderate  drinker;   eonsamptive 
diathesis ;  mother  hysterical. 


Mother  and  father  inebriate ;  mother  ex- 
citable and  weak-minded. 
Consnipption  on  maternal  side. 


I 

»  aJ43 

M    17  ' 
27    .. 


27    22 


Both  parents  died  of  phthisis. 
Father  inebriate. 


,  Father  serofnloas;  died  of  typhoid   dy- 
sentery. 

Father  inebrinte ;  mother  deaf,  and  of 
feeble  understanding. 


38 


21 
82 

94 


20 


38 


8S 
28 


31 


30 


89 


30 
27 


Father  inebriate  ;  died  of  consumption  : 
mother  weak-minded  ;  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

Father  rlcions  and  quarrelsome  ;  tobacco' No  information, 
in  excess ;  mother  very  delicate. 


Orandpareatal. 


o 
41 


42 


43 


Paternal  grandfather  Inebriate. 
Paternal  grandmother  opium 
eater;  neither  of  strong  mind. 
Maternal  grandparents  died  of 
consumption.  I 

A  great-aunt  uf  father  epileptir,   44 
and   No.    44    is    attributed    to 
atavism,  the   paternal    grand- 
parents being  first  cousiuii. 

Inebriety  on  paternal,  and  in-     4A 
sanity  on  maternal  sides. 

4< 

47 
4S 

49 


"  Heart  disease"  in  both  families. 


I 


Maternal  grandparents  first 
cousins,  with  scrofula  and  in- 
sanity in  one  branch. 

Paternal  grandfather  epileptic.       AC 


I 


No  information. 


dl 


Father  oonsumptiTO,  and  rery  nervous. 


Domestic  misery,  and  alcoholism  on  both 
sides.    Perhaps  tenden^  to  Insanity. 


46 


40 


36 


Father  died  of  spinal  disease ;  mother 
highly  nerrotts,  and  rery  eccentric. 

Father  thick  spef«ch  and  dull  understand- 
ing ;  mother  died  of  phthisis ;  sister 
had  an  idiotic  child. 

Father  paralytic ;  died  of  erysipelas. 


Father  inebriate ;  mother  imbecile. 


A2 


fiS 


Paternal  grandfather  had  "tre- 
mendous sprees"  in   liquor. 
Paternal  grandmother  scrofu- 
lous. 

Grandparents  on  both  sides  long-'  54 
llTea  and  healthy. 


Insanity  on  maternal   grandmo- 
ther's side. 


Paternal  grandfather  erysipelas, 
and  entire  family  died  of  same. 

Paternal  grandmother  inebriate. 

Orandparent  long.llyed. 


Father  inebriate ;  died  of  brain  disease ; 
mother  yery  deaf,  below  average  in- 
tellect, and  oonsumptive.  j 

Feeble-mindedness  in  father*s  family.       ,  Father's  ancestors  unknown; 

mother's  very  long-liyed. 

Father  Inebriate;   mother  weak-minded, Maternal  grandfather  intemper 
and  Inebriate ;  died  of  phthisis.  ate.  Maternal  grandmother  in- 

I    sane,and  of  consumptiye  family 


S5 
66 

57 

68 
B9 

60 
61 
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o 
9% 


63 


DO    O 


M. 


M. 
M. 


66   F, 


Orada. 


2d 

8th 

1st 
3d 


Sd 


67!  M. 


68 
60 


P. 

M. 


2d 

6th 

4th 


70  M.    7th 


71 


F. 


72  M. 


73  M.   3d 


iBt 

lat 


74  M. 


3d 


75  M.     Itt 


76   F.I  Ath 


I 

I 

77  M. 

I 

I 

78  M. 

79:  r. 


80  M. 


Sd 
Sd 

6th 
9th 


Condition. 


Imboelle, 
low. 

Idiot, 
ezoitable. 


Imbocile, 

low. 
Imboeile, 

middle. 


Imboello, 
low. 


Imbeeile, 
middle. 


Imbeeile, 
iint. 
Insane. 


Idiot 
apathetic. 


Imbeeile, 
middle. 

Imbeeile, 
iint. 


Idiot, 
excitable. 


Imbeeile, 
low. 

Idiot, 
apathetic. 

Idiot, 
excitable. 

Imbecile, 
middle. 

Imbecile, 
low. 


Imbecile, 
middle. 


Imbecile, 
iirat. 


Microcephalic, 
mate. 


Hemiplegic. 
Choreic. 


Epileptic, 
hemipleffic, 
microcephalic. 


Choreic. 

Mate,  micro- 
cephalic. 


Mate,  microce- 
phalic, hemi- 
plegic. 

Hemiplegic. 


Mate,  microce- 
phalic. 

Epileptic, 
hydrocephalic. 

Mate,  choreic. 


Microcephalic. 


Mierocephalic. 


Bpileptie. 


Historj  of  pregnancy,  birth, 
and  infancj. 


A  YBTj  strong  Infant,  bat  dcTo- 
loped  mother's  nenrosts  verj 
earij. 

Mother  under  painful  shock  In 
early  pregnanoj.  Infant's  os- 
seoas  system  yery  defectlTe  ; 
ooald  not  walk  antil  d  year«. 

Conynlslons  in  infancy. 

Did  not  walk  nntil  5  years  old. 


Was  a  hearty  babe ;  attribated 
to  fall  from  carriage  when  2 
years  old. 


Pregnancy  accompanied  with 
great  debility.  Dlfflcalt  iu- 
stramental  dellTcry,  and  en- 
feebled infancy. 

Infant  sickly  for  two  years. 


•3 

^  Brothers  and  sisters. 

V 

O  ' 

II 

6  3  miscarriages,  1 
I    child  dead,  1  bn>- 
I    ther  defectiTC. 
12  6  brothert,  1  idiotic. 
2  died  of  phthisis. 
6  MitUrs,  2  died  of 
phthisis,  1  died  in 
infancy. 
SibrotJurs, 

I 
3  I  brotKer. 
IsUUr. 


I  brother,  oonsnmp- 
Uve. 
IsUter. 


4  2  brother»t 
cile  died. 
IHmUt. 


1  imbe> 


No  history  glTcn. 


Mother  during  pregnancy 
shocked  by  attention  on  child 
dying  in  conTolslons.  Infancy 
▼cry  sickly. 

Gestation  accompanied  with  in- 
tense anxietr  and  sorrow. 

Domestic  anxiety  daring  preg- 
nancy. Difflenlt  labor,  and 
pnay  infancy.  All  the  births 
of  this  wedlock  are  premature 

Sickly  infancy  ;  partially  blind. 


Illegitimate.  Bom  of  a  prostl- 
tote,  and  eridence  of  congeni- 
tal syphilis. 

Very  feeble  infancy. 


Infancy  and  childhood  marked 
with  signs  of  syphilitic  taint. 
A  *'  moral  Idiot.'' 

Choreic  Infant  at  3  months. 


Attribated  by  mother  to  fMght 
daring  gestation.  Infant's 
body  coTcred  at  birth  with  a 
**  scrofulous  eraption." 

Very  delicate  baby. 


GoBTolsions  three  days  after 
birth,  bat  otherwise  strong 
child. 


8!a  broiher». 
fi  H9ter9, 
2  brothers^  1  Insane, 

1  defectlTC. 

2  Httert,  1  Insane. 
11  4  brothem,  1   died 

with  epilepsy. 
6  9Uter»,  I   KtUl- 
born. 
1  brother,  dead. 


I  2#<«<er«,bothdead, 
i  with  phthlsiii. 

5  Oldest  brother  died 
<    of  consumption, 

I    next  brother  coa- 

1  sumptlTc. 

.S  First  two  broihere 
defectlTC. 

6  2  brothers,  1  imbe- 
cile. 
8  Hetere,  1  dead. 

7  6  dead,  4  of  them 
miscarriages. 

8  5  dead,  2  of  them 
miscarriages. 
2  eUtere  living. 

2  dead. 

1  eieter  consump- 

tiTC. 

7  3  brothers,  1  of  them 
died  of  epilepsy. 
S  sisters,  1  defec- 
tlTo,  and  1  died  of 
epilepsy. 
11  i  brothers,  A  9f  them 
died  of  phthisis,  1 
is  idioUc,  and  1 
died  in  infancy. 

2  sUters,  1  died  of 
phthisis. 
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Igtot 

parsBti 

fttbirtli 

ofth* 

e&fc. 

IP.    M. 

»     .. 

43    SI 

I 
I 

4S|  29 
S3    31 


parente. 


P. 


2S 


S5:  21 


36 

» 

38 

SO 

i5 


3S 
40 


ao 

18 


40 


47 

+ 


31 


4S 


..     19 


22 


34 


30 
45 
35 

49 


40-87 


44 


27 


41 


57  ' 


pAre&tal. 


Mother  eplleptie ;  ber  litter  a  deaf  mate ; 
her  fa]nil7  is  oonBomptive. 

Mother  41ed  of  eaneer  of  womb ;  ooiuamp- 
ttoa  oa  paternal  side. 


Father  dUaipated,  syphlUtle ;  mother  U 

feeble  minded. 
Father  became  dissipated  and  iTpbilltie  ; 

died  of  general  paralxeia  ;  mother  eon 

•nmptiTe,  etc. 


4-   Mother  was  a  twin  alster  of  mother  of 
No.  19. 


Father  weak-minded ;  exeeselTe  in  his 
use  of  tobacoo. 


Father  died  of  consumption  ;  Intemperate. 

Parents  Tsrj  eccentric,  bat  highlj  calti- 
vated. 

Ho  history  of  eonstitntional  taint  giT6n 
of  either  familj. 


Orandparental. 


Paternal  grandfatherdledof  con. 
sumption.  Maternal  grandmo- 
ther died  of  heart  disease. 


Mother  diad  of  consumption. 

father  insane  temperament ;  abandoned 
his  family. 

Father  died  of  phthisis ;  mother's  brother 
is  feeble  minded  ;  mother  Is  nerToas  and 
consumptiTc. 

Mother  an  abandoned  woman ;  her  first 
children  bj  a  weak-minded  husband  are 
both  imbecile ;  mother  died  of  syphilis. 

Father  Intemperate. 


Father  insane,  epileptic  (syphilitic) ;  mo- 
ther hysteric,  weak-minded.  Second 
marriage  is  to  a  paralytic. 

Father  died  of  cancer  of  Btomaeh  ;  mother 
Is  of  a  large  family  noted  for  its  ster- 
ility. 

Fsther  inebriate,  died  of  phthisis  and  ex- 
cess. Mother  by  first  hnsband  had  3 
children,  all  dying  In  infancy. 

Father  died  of  eonsnmptlon  ;  mother  epi- 
leptic, dipsomaniac. 


Both  parents  subject  to  migraine,  and 
below  ordinary  standard  of  intellect; 
father  died  of  phthisis. 


Paternal  grandfather  died  at  00 
erysipelas.  Paternal  grandmo- 
ther died  of  tuberculosis.  Ma- 
ternal grandfather  died  of  heart 
disease  at  6>.  Maternal  grand- 
mother died  at  80  fever. 

No.  08  is  a  case  of  hereditary  im- 
becility traceable  through  ma- 
ternal ancestry.  Mother  con- 
sumptive epileptic ;  7  sisters 
and  3  brothers  died  of  eoasump. 
Maternal  grandfather  inebriate 

Paternal  grandfather  always 
''hard  of  hearing." 


Insanity  in  both  families. 


Maternal  grandfather  died  of 

consumption. 
Qrandparents  long-lived  and 

healthy. 


Paternal  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother died  of  phthisis. 


Paternal  grandfather  died  of 
phthisis.  Both  maternal  grand- 
parents died  of  phthisis. 

Paternal  side  very  healthy,  Ioor- 
lived.  Maternal  grandmother 
died  at  30,  phthisis. 

Cancer  In  paternal  lioe.  Maternal 
grandfather  died  at  52,  phthisis. 

Paternal  line  very  vigorous. 


Paternal  grandmother  died  of 
phthisis.  Scrofula  in  maternal 
family. 


Paternal  grandfather  died  of 
phthisis. 


63 


84 
85 


80 


67 

68 
89 

70 

71 
72 

73 

74 
75 
78 


7S 


79 
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erof 
rth. 

Onde. 

Condition. 

Historj  of  pregnanej,  birth,    ' 
and  Infancj. 

• 

^  Brothenandslsten. 

0 

• 

o 

to 

M 

« 

CO 

M. 

•2S 
0 

4th 

1 

• 

0 

"si 

Imbecile, 

Choreic. 

Attributed  to  laudanum  given 

7  4  dead. 

middle. 

in  infancj. 

82' M. 

Sd 

Imbecile, 

Hjdroeephnlie. 

Attribnt'd  toaeeouehenr's  rough 

4  2  hrothftrs. 

1 

lint. 

handling.  Unable  to  hold  his 
head  up  until  a  year  old. 

1  sUUr, 

83    F* 

7th 

Imbecile, 

Choreic,  Ljdro- 

10'6&ro<Aertf.4ofthus 

t           1 

middle. 

cephalic. 

dead 

8  9ister», 

BiV.   2d 

Imbecile, 

Chonio,  dwarf. 

Ascribed  to  mental  disquietude 
during  gestation.    Infant  had 

4  2  hrothera. 

1       1 

J 

middle. 

1  si»t€r,  dead. 

1 

marasmus  until  2  rears  old. 
Conceived  when  father  was  suf- 

85   F-i  dth 

Idiot, 
excitable. 

Microcephalic, 

8  4  brotherw,  1    eon- 

choreic. 

fering  from  temporarr  amaur- 
osis.   Pnmatun  birth  of  in- 

sumptive. 

3  9Ut9r9t  1  dead. 

! 

fant  weighing  Ik  lbs. 

86  M.    1st 

Imbecile, 

Microoephalic. 

Protracted     instrumental     de- 

2  

1 

middle. 

livery. 

1  «l«<«r,  consump- 
tive. 

87 

M.'  4th 

Imbecile, 

Motberdespondentfroro  poverty 

7  2  brotherg,  defective 

1 

1 

lint. 

and  anxiety  during  her  whole 
fecund  life. 

S«<«f«r«,2ofwh*m 
were  imbeciles,  1 
(twin  to  the  case) 
died.  1  defective. 

88  M.I  9th 

Imbecile, 

Cntin,  chonic. 

Weakly,  ill-shaped  Infant.          11  2  hrothers,  1  dead.                              I 

low. 

8  H§Un,  2  dead,                         ^ 
1  defective. 

89' M. 

1 

1st 

Imbecile, 
middle. 

Illegitimate  child  of  feeble 
minded  parentage. 

1 

90    F.     Itt 

Imbecile, 

Hjdrocephalic, 

Unfortunate  offupring  of  a 

1  Mother's  2d  marr'ge; 

t 

i    j 

middle. 

chonle. 

wntched  union. 

has  1  misearrlage; 
1  brotKer  con- 
sumptive. 

91  M.|   l.t 

Imbecile, 

Epileptic 

Strong  infant  until  18  months. 

1 

1 

low. 

when    he   had    convulsions, 
which  continued  until  they 
became  epileptic. 

92 

M.     I8t 

Imbecile, 

Microcephalic,   CoDdltion  referred  to  injorjat 

i  I  brother. 

low. 

choreic,  semi-     birth,  which  was  difflcnlt. 

mnte,  heml- 

plegic. 

2  HsUrs,  1  defee- 
tive. 

93 

M. 

2d 

Imbedle, 

Mother  ill  from  a  fright,  and   ' 

i  1  broihsr. 

middle. 

'    sick  during  most  of  gestation. 
Infant  weighed   bni  S  lbs.. 

2  §UUr9t  1  defeo- 
tive. 

puny  and  sickly. 

94 

F. 

3d 

Imbecile, 

Moth,  over- worked  and  abused. Ill 

2  S  miscarriages,  1  of 

middle. 

Infant    had    supernumenry 
lingers  and  toes,  as  had  all 
the  other  ohlldnn.  None  talk 

them  twins  ;  1  de- 
feciiveRisu»r,l  de- 
fective, and  1  liu- 

1 

plainly. 
Ascribed  to  a  fall  in  his  ninth    ! 

becile  broiher. 

95' M. 

2d 

Imbecile, 

Epileptic. 

I  I  tUter, 

1 

flnt. 

year.  No  tnumatism  visible. 

96    F. 

5th 

Imbecile, 

Choreic,  micro- 

Father   oonstantly   in    liquor,   [ 

)  5  brotiUrs.  2  defeo- 

low. 

cephalic. 

made  mother  mon  than  usu- 
ally anxious.     Spasms  from 
Infancy  till  3  yean  old. 

tive,    2   died   of 

phthisis. 

3   sMen,    2   of 

whom  defective. 

97    F. 

3d 

Idiot, 
apathetic. 

Cntin,  chonic. 

Said  to  be  occasioned  by  intea-  i 

I  3  frrotA4r«,  Idled  of 

microoephalic. 

sity  of  mother's  mind  fixed  on 

oonsnmption. 

Barnum's  '^Whatisitf"  visit- 

ing it  during  pngnancy. 

98   F.   2d  1 

Idiot. 

Epileptle, 

Infant    had    spitsma    at   two     i 

1  2  brothert. 

exeltAble. 

mnte. 

months  old. 

1  HwUr,  dead. 

99  M.  -^fi 

Imbecile. 

Hjdneephallc, 
choreie. 

0 

r  2  brothert,  1  lmb«» 

^iF       ^"^  • 

middle. 

•••••••••■•••••••••••••• 

cile,  1  imbecile 

dead. 

1 

4  #i«tertf,  1  dead. 

100   F. 

3d 

Imbecile,  Epileptic.           | 

Mother  gnatly  prostrated  dnr-   i 

)  5  brotherWt  1  of  twins 
dead,  1  dead. 

1 

middle. 

hydrocephalic. 

Ing  pregnanry,  aud  expose, 
to  not  weather. 

3  ttisiertt,  1  of 

1 

1 

• 

twins  dead. 
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pftremU 

«t  birth 

ortk« 


F.    M. 

90 


p&rtnU. 


28 

80     27 


Pan&tal. 


48 


28     .5 
42  '  SS 

41  '  2B 

SO     30 

I 
! 

40     38 

28  ;  19 
S3     90 

U     20 

S3  ;  31 

I 

81     2ft 

I 

84  I  22 


29 
49 


Xotlier  tabjeet  to  attaekt  of  miffraiBO, 
and  Tory  norTom ;  tethor  terofttlout. 


Onuidparontal. 


Fathor  nonrova,  nnatablo 
diod  of  rkonmatlua. 


mothor 


39 


36 
M 

37 

34 


30 
27 


49 


ft2 


42 


89 


Father  Tlolont  man,  died  of  paraljeio ; 
mother  diod  of  eiysipolas. 

Tathor  anttablo,  Yory  norroiu ;  email  of 
ataturo. 

'Mother  died  of  paraljala ;  all  her  brothera 
are  drnnkarda.  Parent  anbj  act  to  aoTore 
Boaralgie  blindneaa. 

Mother  amall,  delicate,  neuralgle  woman, 
alwaja  alek ;  died  of  phthiala.  On  f»- 
ther'a  aido  blindneaa,  deafneaa,  and 
paraljala. 

Father  yiaionary  monomanlae,  epileptic 

and  Inebriate,  ualng  opium,  and  djing  of 

phthiala  ;  mother  T017  capable  woman. 

Parenta  very  Tigorooa  and  Intellif  ent. 


Father  inebriate  and  weak  minded  ;  mo- 
ther weak  minded. 
Father  a  man  of  ability  and  edneatlon,  but 
'    of  violence  of  temper  bordering  on  In- 
aanltj. 

Mother  aimple-mindod  and  conanmptiTO ; 
father  died  of  conaamptlon. 


Maternal  (randfather  inebriate. 
Matornaf  grandmother  died  of 
paraljala. 


o 

IB 


81 


88 


Orandparenta  health j  and  long-   84 
lived.  i 

Highlr  reapectable  and   long-    :  86 


iighlT  reapecti 
liTod  famillea. 


Paternal  grandmother  died  at  40 
of  phthiala. 


86 


44 


28 
28 


84 


Father  choreic  in  childhood ;  died  of  heart 
diaeaae. 


Parenta  aocond  conaina.    Father  died  of 
phthiala ;  mother  anffera  from  migraine. 


Father  epileptic  and  inebriate;    mother 
healthy,  intelligent  womaa. 


Mother  died  of  phthiala ;  otherwiae  fami- 
llea are  loBg-liTed  and  healthj. 

Father  beatial  character  ;  hia  brother  in- 
lane.  Mother  became  inaane,  ia  now  io 
hoapital ;  her  brother  and  ancle  are  in- 
aane. 

Parenta  not  phjaicallj  Rtrong;  father 
conanmptlve. 

Father  amall  atatnre.  af>af,  and  poor  nn- 
deritanding ;  mother  died  of  acarlatina. 

Parenta  aecond  oonalna.  Three  of  mother's 
aiatera  haye  feeble-minded  children. 


Both  parenta  haye  been  drinkera,  bat  no 
facta  bearing  on  caae. 


Hjaterla  on  paternal  aide ;  eryai-    8 
pelaa  and  conaumption  on  mo- 
ther'a. 


Paternal  grandfather  died  of 

}»hthiaiaat42.  Maternal  grand- 
Mher  auicide  at  80 ;  Inaanitj  in 
thia  line. 
Ifo  hiatorj. 

No  hlatorj. 


Paterna.  grandparent  died  of 
phthiala,  and  A  children  con- 
aumption. Maternal  grandfath. 
Inaane  and  Intemperate. 

Paternal  grandmother  died  of 
congeation  of  brain  ;  conaump- 
tion in   both  lines  :    paternal 
grandparent*  aecond  cousins. 

Paternal   grandfather  died   of 
heart  diaeaae.  Maternal  grand- 
mother died  of  phthiala. 

Paternal  grandfather  epileptic. 
Paternal  grandmother  **  died  in 
flta." 


Maternal  grandmother  died  of 
paraljais. 


Brjsipelaa  In  grandparental  fa- 
nirilt«B. 


Parental  grandfather  died  of 
haemoptjal*.  Othera  Uto  to 
great  affe. 

Both  grandfathera  very  Intem- 
perate. 


Li  Tea   to  great 
healthy. 


*8r«;  ▼•T 


88 

80 
90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

90 
96 

97 

98 
99 


100 
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Table  No>  2 Shoioinff  ordtr  of  Birth  and  condition  of  Ohildrea  it 

ike  100  Familieg  eompritedin  the  invettigation. 


38 

DafaetlTS. 

Nanwl. 

UUArrUcM. 

TvUl. 

First       pregnuicf 

i« 

46 

100 

17 

SI 

Third            " 

21 

16 

00 

88 

Fourth          " 

8 

13 

40 

75 

Fifth             " 

Sixth 

8 

S 

80 

48 

Seventh 

6 

2 

39 

40 

Eigblh 

6 

8 

16 

4 

Tenth 

0 

3 

6 

10 

Eleventh       " 

1 

0 

4 

Twelftli 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Thirteenth    " 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Total 

12a 

82 

S24 

88 

066 

Beuark.— The  cliildren  credited  to  the  column  "Normal,"  are  bo  repre- 
Bented  by  the  infonnSinlB,  and  It  1b  probable  that  tbia  Judgment  is  in  some 
cases  biased. 


Table  No.  3 

— Showing  Sex  of  the  566  Childrm. 

Halu. 

Femilsi. 

T»U1. 

86 
49 
ISl 
18 

86 
S3 

168 

Miscarriages,'  etc 

20 

Total       ...        . 

809 

289 

048 

■  In  IScaseBthesezof  miHcarriagea  aaditill-births  is  not  st&ted,  andheoce 
these  are  not  incloded  in  this  table. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I  ORPHAIQ 
I    HALF.09 

NOT  ORI 

IDIOTS  ( 
,  IDIOTS  I 
'    IMBKCIIi 

IMBECIIi 
I    IMBECIIi 

IIIBAN8« 

<4 


H 

A 

o 
o 


STOCK.! 


This  table  will  shov  the  oaeMBcry  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies of  one  hundred  defective  children  represented  in 
these  tables,  and  of  the  stock  from  which  they  descend. 

If,  for  instance,  the  group  ^*Loio  Grade  Imbecile**"  be 
considered:  we  find  the  total  nnmber  at  the  intersecdon 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  with  the  same 
headings,  to  wit,  26. 

Following  the  vertical  or  horizontal  columns  to  both 
sides,  we  find  that  of  25  Imbeciles  (Low  Grade),  1  ie  an 
orphan^  12  are  half-orphane^  and  12  iu>t  orphans. 

We  further  find  that  5  are  EpUepHcB       alto. 

6    *'  Paretie 
11    "   Choreic 
8    ''  Microeephalie 
4    **  Hydroeephalie 
6    **  Mute 


it 


<i 
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Pushing  forward  in  the  column  we  find  that  in  the 
families  of  these  26  children,  including  parental  and 
grandparental  generation*^  there  was 

Consumption  in  15  families. 

Paralysis  *'    1  family. 

Epilepsy  '^    8  families. 

Insanity  '^    4 

Weak-mindedness  *'    6 

Nervous  Disorders  '*    9 

Intemperance  '*  11        ** 

ByphiliB  ««    Ifiimily. 

Consanguinity  *^    2  families. 

Within  the  columns  of  the  table  under  *'  Stock*'  we 
are  able  to  trace  variations  in  the  hereditary  tendencies, 
for  example — 

The  table  gives  us  88  as  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
intemperance  is  given  as  an  accessory  or  immediate 
causation.  By  following  the  column  we  find  the  con- 
current causes  of  consumption  in  many ;  of  weak- 
mindedness  or  both  in  some;  of  paralysis  in  others: 
also,  the  conditions  acd  the  orphanage  of  the  defective 
progeny  of  these  88  families.  It  is  clear  that  no  indi- 
vidual case  can  be  singly  traced  out  in  this  table. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  WORK  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE  AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DXVBLOPMENT  AND  PROORBSS  OP  INSTITUTIONS— IMPROVBMBNTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  HOSPITAL  GARB  INTRODUCED  DURING  THB 
TBARS  1879  AND  1880. 

OfUofHo, — Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton:  I  am  no  better  off  than  I  was  two 
yeaiB  ago,  so  far  as  aooommodation  is  oonoemed.  We  haTe  ihe  same 
building,  and  the  same  conditions,  as  ihen.  We  have  one  hundred  and 
fifVy-fiye  inmates  of  a  pretty  mixed  class.  Our  Institution  is  more  of  a 
custodial  character  than  are  any  of  yours ;  and  I  hare  a  Teiy  good  oppor- 
tuni^  of  proving  that  idiots  should  be  cared  for  separately  from  the  insane 
or  criminal  classes.  Our  experience  so  far  has  been  that  they  are  happier 
and  better  in  every  respect  than  they  were  when  cared  for  in  the  insane 
asylums.  They  perform  a  large  amount  of  outside  work,  and  demonstrate 
to  a  certainty  that,  with  sufficient  land  for  a  farm,  and  with  proper  means 
for  carrying  on  some  of  the  simpler  trades,  the  cost  for  maintenance  could 
be  kept  at  a  very  low  sum.  I  fully  expect  that  our  L^islature  will  grant 
an  appropriation  at  their  next  session  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  school  purposes,  as  well  as  for  an  addition  to  our  present  building 
for  custodial  purposes.  At  present  two  wards  are  being  used  in  the  Ham- 
ilton Insane  Asylum  for  the  reception  of  our  surplus  applicants,  and  there 
are  now  about  fifty  cared  for  in  those  wards.  Our  government  has  done 
and  is  still  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  unfortunate  and  defective  of  our 
population,  the  annual  cost  for  maintenance  being  now  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars ;  but  until  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the 
idiot  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  kept  pace  with  the  age. 

MamachiueUs, — Dr.  G^otge  O.  Tarbell :  In  making  this  my  first  re- 
port to  your  Association  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  our  school,  I 
labor  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  no  past  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  present,  because  I  was  practically  unacquainted  with  our  school 
until  I  took  charge  of  it. 

For  progress  in  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  I  can  report  the  entire 
leoiganixation  of  the  hours  of  school  and  duties,  and  the  very  successful 
oi^anisation  of  a  sewing«school,  to  which  a  large  part  of  our  girls  go  for  a 
portion  of  each  day,  and  in  which  all  the  sewing  for  the  Institution  is 
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dooe.  The  lesser  nmaufHCtureB  of  brooms,  mate,  and  mattresses  have  been 
well  oarried  on  in  oar  boya'  shop,  and  we  have  beeD  very  Bucoeasfiil  in 
oane-seatiDg  chairs  as  a  re^Ur  busioess.  We  kk  bo  UDfortunate  as  to 
have  little  or  do  land  upoD  which  to  employ  our  lai^r  bojs,  and  io  this 
respect  we  caDOOt  compare  with  iDstitationa  blessed  with  landed  estates. 

However,  onr  Board  of  Trustees  is  UDaoimous  in  the  belief  that  land 
is  essential  to  the  best  employment  of  our  boys,  and  are  agreed  to  remove 
OUT  Institution  to  a  more  deeirable  locatJoo  as  soon  as  a  &Torable  oppor- 
tunity offera. 

The  fact  seems  demonstrated  bejond  need  of  further  argument  that  feeble- 
minded boya  are  more  profitably  employed,  develop  more  rapidly,  and  come 
more  nearly  to  self-support  when  working  upon  land  than  iu  any  other  way, 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  posaeesion  of  an  iatelligent  and  devoted  oorps 
of  teachers,  whose  interest  and  devotion  to  their  work  inarease  with  each 
year  of  their  stay. 

Qmneetieut. — Dr.  Robert  Knlgbt,  saooewor  of  his  father,  the  late  Dr. 
H.  M.  Knight,  reported  as  follows : 

The  year  of  1879  closed  with  seventy-seveD  pupils.  During  that  year 
we  had  eighty-two,  forty-two  of  which  were  supported  partially  by  the 
State.  At  the  present  time  we  number  eighty-two.  Early  in  December 
we  started  a  kindergarten  school,  and  judging  from  the  little  experience 
that  we  have  had  think  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  smaller  children. 

The  older  f^rla  we  teach  aewtng  and  housework  as  much  as  possible. 

There  b  an  annual  appropriation  of  seven  thousand  dollars  from  the 
State,  for  the  partial  aupport  of  those  ooneidered  needy  and  improvable,  the 
friends  or  towns  paying  the  reminder. 

Speaking  of  improvements,  we  have  added  a  barn  forty-eight  feet  by 
twenty  feet,  also  a  large  ice-house  and  preservatory. 

Our  school  has  always  been  open  to  visitois,  but  have  never  received  as 
many  as  during  the  past  two  years. 

New  York. — Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur ;  I  can  only  ^ve,  briefly,  the  main 
facts  with  reference  to  the  legislation  in  New  York  and  the  condition  of  the 
Institution  of  which  I  have  the  charge.  The  Legislature,  at  its  last  aeesion, 
madethecustomaryannualappropnationorforty-five  thousand  dollars.  We 
are  doing,  perhaps,  as  well  as  ever.  Our  number  hae  increased  about  twenty, 
I  think.  We  shall  have  on  an  average  an  actual  attendance  of  abont  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  I  suppoae.  We  had  when  I  left  home  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  pupils.  I  may  mention  that  our  actual  attendance,  aa  given 
in  onr  reports,  is  made  up  &fi«r  deducting  the  vacation  periods  of  those 
who  go  home.  The  coming  year  the  average  number  of  pupils  will  doubt- 
less be  three  hundred. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  an  appropriation  was  made  two  years  sboe 
by  the  L^ialatore  of  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  a  custodial  brancb 
of  oar  ssylum  at  Newark.  There  has  been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
legislatiye  body  in  continning  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
firom  year  to  year.  At  this  branch  asylum  there  are  now  ninety-seven  idiotic 
or  weak-minded  females.  It  will  accommodate  a  few  more.  Nearly  thirty 
were  sent  from  our  own  Institution.  Of  these,  perhaps  ten  had  come  to 
be  usefiil  in  industrial  occupations,  and  were  sent  there  to  assist  in  house- 
hold matters.  The  remainder,  or  twenty  of  those  sent,  were  cases  requiring 
a  good  deal  of  care ;  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  developing  in  the  inmates 
of  the  new  asylum  a  capacity  for  the  care  of  such  cases,  and  also  to  see 
how  sucoessfbl  the  older  giris  would  be  in  the  management  of  their  more 
helpless  sisters.  The  other  inmates  have  been  taken  in  the  main  from  the 
county  poor-houses. 

When  this  asylum  was  first  proposed  I  was  not  very  lealous  in  reference 
to  iL  In  part  because  for  years  I  had  been  hoping  to  see  one  founded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  sexes.  The  motive  for  its  establishment  seemed 
rather  a  small  one :  to  provide  a  place  for  the  protection  of  the  few  im- 
becile and  idiotic  females  in  the  county  poor-houses,  and  to  save  the 
counties  from  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  ofispring  of  such  cases. 
It  seemed  to  be  offering  a  sort  of  premium  upon  the  mismanagement  of 
county  poor-houses.  Thus,  in  those  that  were  well  managed  and  the  sexes 
kept  separate  there  was  no  occasion  to  send  to  the  new  institution ;  while 
in  the  other  cases  the  counties  would  be  relieved  of  their  support  by  the 
establishment  of  the  new  asylum.  But  I  confess  that  the  enterprise  has 
grown  in  my  estimation.  The  need  of  asylums  for  adult  female  idiots  is 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  opposite  sex.  There  are  some  advantages  in 
having  separate  asylums  for  the  sexes  in  the  case  of  adult  idiots,  even  when 
under  the  same  general  management 

At  all  events,  we  have  had  some  sad  cases  among  the  girls  committed 
to  our  care,  who  henceforward  will  be  safe. 

One  of  the  inmates  has  had  four  ill^timate  children,  bom  in  the 
poor-hoose,  where  they  now  remain  lifelong  burdens  upon  the  tax-payers 
of  the  county.  We  have  lately  admitted  two  girls,  half-sisters,  from  the 
Dutchess  County  poor-house.  One  of  these  had  had  two  children, — ^the 
other,  one.  The  former  declared  that  the  father  of  her  second  child  was 
the  keeper  of  the  county-house.  In  none  of  these  and  similar  cases 
was  there  any  wantonn^ps ;  th.ey  were  only  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  led 
away  by  designing  men.  Quite  a  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  the  Newark 
asylum  have  had  a  similar  experience.  As  a  result  of  the  risk  of  the 
care  of  such  cases,  I  find  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  are 
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well  satisfied  with  the  opentioDS  of  the  new  isyhun.  It  hu  had  tlia  in- 
ndeotal  effect  of  oalling  public  ktteDtion  to  the  evil  it  wu  pUnned  to 
meet,  and,  as  a  oonseqneDoe,  greater  preoandons  have  beeo  taken  in  some 
of  the  ooaotj-honses  to  prevflnt  the  reonrrenoe  of  snoh  affum. 

I  ought  also  to  add  tiiat  the  cost  of  maiotenaDoe  of  the  inmatea  of  the 
Newark  aeylnm  has  been  qoite  moderate ;  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  the 
average  cost  of  inmates  in  the  oonntj  poor-honsea. 

Some  of  the  Conntj  SoperintendeDta  of  the  Poor  are  now  qoite  de- 
airons  that  aimilar  provinon  should  be  made  for  a  onstodial  inatitutjon 
ibr  adult  male  idiots. 

Dr.  E.  3egnin,  on  behalf  of  hia  new  enterpiise,  "  The  Private  Dajr- 
Sohool  for  the  Pbjsiolt^cal  Education  of  Feeble-Mioded  Children :"  I 
have  very  little  to  say.  At  the  time  I  could  have  reeted  I  started  agkin, 
and  I  b^an  on  a  very  amall  scale.  The  form  of  treatment  oonsiate  in 
trainii^,  by  the  phyuological  method,  ohildren  who  cannot  be  educated 
by  the  ordinary  proeees  of  education,  without  taking  them  away  from  their 
families.  There  is  a  certain  numlier  of  aneh  children,  who  ought  to  be 
eduoated  in  that  manner.  I  oonsidered  that  this  conld  be  done,  and  I 
have  found — what  is  not  otherwise  to  be  found — a  person  who  oonld  help 
me,  and  can;  it  on  after  me.  For  a  year  I  have  been  working  at  it.  We 
ought  to  snceeed, — I  think  we  ought  to  sneoeed,  beoanse  we  want  very 
little.  Eight  or  ten  pupils,  poesibly  fifteen, — we  want  enough  to  begin  on. 
So  far  four  or  five  are  in  training.  The  reaponse  has  been  such  that  we 
feel  encouraged. 

Penn^leania. — Dr.  I.  N.  Keriin  reported  aa  fellows : 

The  number  of  children  oared  for  at  this  time  at  Media  (or  at "  Elwyn," 
I  should  say,  that  being  the  name  of  our  new  post-office)  ia  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  classified,  as  reported  last  year,  into  three  nearly  sep- 
arabla  departments :  the  school,  the  industrial,  and  the  asylum  depart- 
ments. For  the  use  of  the  last,  and  the  erection  of  anitable  buitdiDgB, 
our  Board  of  Directors  have  parohased  a  ferm  of  thirty  acres,  and  I  hope 
ere  a  few  months  that  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  building  of  two  of  six 
stmotnres,  each  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  of  three  stories,  and 
each  to  accommodate  eighty  patients.  The  organication  of  these  is  to  be 
simple,  and  the  ofioK  made  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  matntenaaoe  to  the 
smallest  snm  compatible  with  suitable  and  kiodly  oars  of  these  unfortn- 
nates,  the  lower  grades  of  idiocy.  With  the  appalling  numbera  of  applicants 
for  admission,  and  from  a  conviction  tbak  the  State  will  not  burden  tax- 
payers with  the  snpport  of  more  than  a  fraction  of  those  needing  it,  it  be- 
comea  imperative  for  us  to  devise  economical  methods  by  whioh  a  moderate 
good  shall  be  done  fer  the  greatett  nvmber.    This  csn  only  be  secured  by 
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enUurging  our  Institadon,  and  the  branch  of  this,  now  proposed  to  be 
ereoted,  in  part  will,  when  completed,  very  mnch  relieve  the  necesaitiee  ez- 
iatbg  in  PennsylTania.  In  our  school  department  there  has  been  no 
material  changes.  The  inflnence  of  our  kindergarten  has  been  to  suggest 
to  parents,  as  to  ourselyes,  the  earlier  admiasion  of  children  to  our  Insti- 
tution, and  I  predict  that  from  the  early  hand-training  to  which  these  little 
juniors  are  submitted,  from  the  p^iJuhphytiolo^^icat  tad  they  are  deyelop- 
ing,  we  shall  liaye  finer  capacities  in  the  future  for  our  industrial  dasaes, 
and  our  whole  work  be  that  much  superior  to  the  past. 

I  was  so  much  impressed  by  Dr.  Doren's  eulogy  of  his  brass-band 
boys  that  we  ha?e  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  have  organised 
a  full  brass  band.  To  do  this  we  have  been  compelled  to  put  in  three  or 
four  attendants ;  but  the  promise  is  good  that  this  will  be  quite  a  success. 

Dr.  Kerlin  at  this  point  presented  diagrams,  etc.,  illustrating  the  etiology 
of  idiocy,  as  defined  in  one  hundred  cases  which  had  been  under  study  during 
the  past  three  months.    A  synopsis  of  these  will  be  found  after  page  160. 

Maryland, — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  as  follows : 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  during  last  winter  to  inaugurate  the  Mary- 
land Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Prelinunary  meetings  of  philanthropic  citisens  of  Baltimore  had  been 
held  during  the  preceding  autumn,  and  such  men  as  Francis  T.  King, 
Thomas  Hill,  Francis  White,  James  A.  L.  McGlure,  Dr.  I.  D.  Thomson, 
C.  J.  M.  Owinn,  W.  J.  B.  Hill,  J.  Howard  McHenry,  T.  S.  Wilkinson, 
Thomas  J.  Keating,  Barnes  Compton,  Gk>vemor  W.  T.  Hamilton,  Levin  F. 
Morris,  William  A.  Fisher,  Clement  Sullivan,  Calvin  Whiteley,  Sydney 
C.  LoDgy  David  E.  Thomas,  and  others,  had  taken  the  front  in  this  hon- 
orable movement.  An  application  was  made  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
for  an  appropriation.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  a  delegation  consisting  of  leading  members  of  both  houses  afterwards 
visited  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania. 

So  tboroughly  impressed  were  all  with  the  importance  of  immediate  action 
in  behalf  of  the  six  hundred  or  more  feeble-minded  of  the  State,  that  the 
bill  was  promptly  passed  by  the  House  appropriating  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  baildings.  But  by  some  misappre- 
hension it  fiuled  in  the  Senate  in  the  last  hasty  days  of  the  session  of  1880. 

The  friends  of  this  new  Institution  are  persistent ;  they  have  incorpo- 
rated themselves  as  the  "  Maryland  Institution  in  Baltimore  County  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  will  eventually  be  successfol  in  obtaining  ap- 
propriations from  the  State. 

Dr.  Oundry,  of  Spring  Grove,  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
Dr.  L  D.  Thomson,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  are  aiding 
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nobly  in  this  work.  The  Utter  has  pnbliihecl  a  monograph,  entitled 
"What  o»n  be  Dona  for  onr  Imbeciles."  Dr.  Gundrj  givee  seTonl  pages 
of  intereeUng  matter  on  the  ednoation  of  feeble-minded  children  in  hit 
late  report,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  hu  also  pabliihed  and  ciroolated  througfa 
the  State  a  pamphlet  on  the  ume  topio. 

Indiana. — B.  F.  Ibach,  Esq.,  reported  as  follows: 

The  Legislature  of  oar  State,  in  the  year  1879,  made  an  appropriation  in 
the  Btim  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  preparing  a  building  for  "  a 
ieeble-minded  asylum,"  as  they  saw  fit  to  name  the  Institution.  This  new 
asylum  was  placed  under  the  maDagement  and  control  of  the  Tmateea  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  The  building  to  be  improred  was  an  old  fmne, 
and  stood  near  to  but  en  a  separate  pieoe  of  ground  from  the  Home,  and  upon 
this  the  two  thousand  doUare  was  to  be  expended.  In  addition  to  this  two 
thousand  dollars,  there  was  also  appropriated  the  further  sum  of  two  thon- 
sand  dollars,  annually,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  pay  teachers  and  offioera. 
When  the  Trustees  came  to  view  the  property  they  thought  it  would  sim- 
ply be  throwing  money  away  to  put  it  into  the  old  wooden  stmctnre. 
Then  the  question  was  what  to  do.  Having  also  the  management  of  thfl 
Orphans'  Home,  they  concluded  to  erect  a  new  wing  attached  to  the 
Heme, — a  building  which  would  insure  permanenoy  to  the  new  enter- 
prise. Accordingly  plans  and  specifications  for  a  three-story  building 
one  hundred  by  forty-two  feet,  including  all  the  modem  improTements, 
were  prepared.  The  contract  for  this  building  was  let  for  the  sum  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  to  be  completely  finbhed.  It  is  now  finished  and 
furnished.  The  famishing  cost  about  four  thousand  dollars.  The  ar- 
rangements are  all  most  complete,  and  we  are  prepared  to  acoommo- 
date  one  hundred  pupils.  In  adTanoe  we  viutod  the  institutions  at 
Lincoln,  IlliooiB,  and  Columbus,  Ohb,  and  copied  largely  after  them. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Indiana  owes  much  to  Dr.  Wilbnr,  of  Idnooln, 
and  also  to  Dr.  Doren,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  many  yaluable  euggw- 
tions.  We  commenced  receiving  pupils  in  Norember,  1879,  having  pro- 
vided two  teachers  in  advance,  satisfied  that  we  shonld  need  them. 
We  have  now  forty-three  pupils,  three  teachers,  and  three  attendants.  We 
are  not  receiving  any  but  the  better  class  of  feeble-minded  children.  Our 
children  have  improved  remarkably.  We  have  a  sewing  class,  that  is 
doing  good  work.  One  of  onr  boys,  who  came  from  one  of  our  county 
poor-farms,  the  superintendent  of  which  informed  me  that  the  boy  wasof 
no  account,  never  would  improve,  has  advanced  so  much  and  promises  to 
become  self-sustainiDg,  so  we  have  concluded  to  place  him  in  the  bakery 
and  t«Bch  him  to  bake.  He  will  be  of  service  to  us  there.  We  hope  to 
make  a  good  record  by^the  tjme  our  Le^shiture  again  oouvenes,  Jannarji 
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1881.  We  want  oar  law-maken  to  know  what  can  be  done,  so  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  provide  for  the  one  thoosand  feeble-minded  children  in 
Indiana  not  yet  under  our  control,  though  properly  belonging  to  ns  and 
embraoed  in  the  law  creating  our  asylum.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
chOdren,  the  epileptic  and  paralytic,  which  we  under  the  present  law  can- 
not  admit ;  some  pronsion  must  be  made  for  these.  I  am  really  inex- 
perienced in  this  work.  To  assist  me  in  improving  those  under  my  care, 
on  the  reception  of  a  pupil  I  have  him  carefully  examined,  and  make  what 
we  call  a  descriptive  scheme.  This  guides  us  in  the  future  management 
of  the  case.  I  submit  the  interrogatories — the  basis  of  the  scheme — and 
one  scheme. 

IKDIANA  ASYLUM  VOB  F2XBLX-MINBXD  CHILDREN. 

• 

You  will  make  out  a  descriptive  scheme  of  each  pupil  under  your  in- 
struction, in  conformity  with  the  following  suggestions  and  interrogatories, 
so  that  the  same  will  give  a  succinct  statement  of  the  condition  of  each : 

Oive  the  form,  sixe,  and  shape  of  the  head ;  how  poised.  The  form 
and  shape  of  face.  Position  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth.  Describe 
the  eye ;  its  vision.  If  defective,  how  7  Ability  to  distinguish  colors 
and  forms.     Describe  eyelids ;  any  twitching  ? 

Describe  the  form  of  the  ear  and  sense  of  hearing.  The  effect  of 
sounds  on  the  mind.  Shape  and  form  of  nose ;  condition  of  the  sense 
of  smell ;  what  odors  most  enjoyed.  Shape  of  mouth ;  lips  thick  or 
thin.  Condition  and  position  of  the  teeth.  Shape  of  tongue.  Retention 
of  saliva.  Sense  of  taste ;  perverted  or  not.  Condition  of  the  voice. 
Describe  the  manner  of  talking. 

Masticates  perfectly  or  imperfectly.  Swallows  easily  or  with  difficulty. 
Condition  of  the  appetite ;  what  food  most  enjoyed.  How  is  the  diges- 
tion ?  What  is  the  ability  to  retain  contents  of  bladder  and  of  the  bow- 
els 7     Is  the  body  as  to  action  normal,  restless,  or  inclined  to  be  inert  ? 

1  Form  and  shape  of  hands  and  fingers ;  odd  or  eccentric  movements 

2  of  the  same.     Clumsy  or  nimble.     Any  difficulty  in  performing  very 

3  simple  thing??    Any  part  leas  active  than  others?     Cold  or  warm? 

4  Any  paralysis? 

What  is  the  condition  of  sense  of  touch  7  How  made  useful  by  case 
for  his  own  ^benefit?  Can  it  be  improved?  Will  it  improve  as  in  a  child 
of  ordinary  mind  7  If  it  needs  cultivation,  what  is  the  prospect  of  im- 
provement 7 

What  I  have  suggested  as  to  the  sense  of  touch  you  will  apply  to  all 
the  other  senses.  In  speaking  of  any  of  the  senses,  state  wherein  per- 
verted, wherein  normal,  and  wherein  sluggish  or  acute ;  what  things — 
odors,  etc. — likes  to  smell,  taste,  touch,  hear,  see,  or  feel. 
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Ships  of  lower  extremilies.  Compitre  length  of  hones,  shape  of  feet 
•od  toee.  Apply  to  the  feet  and  toea  BnggeelJonB  on  hand  and  fingera. 
Linea  1,  2,  3,  i. 

Descnhe  gait;  movement  el«^nt  or  inel^ant,  and  u  active,  ebuffling, 
hobbling,  or  waddling.  Can  he  easily  balance  on  one  foot  and  to  and  fro 
movementa?  State  if  anj  muscles  of  the  body  are  paralyzed.  If  any 
mosole  is  uncontrollable,  state  if  it  b  for  want  of  will-power  over  it,  or  why. 
The  condition  of  the  memory.  Are  some  things  more  eamly  remembered 
than  others  ?  Whether  these  are  distingnished  by  any  of  the  senses  or  by 
the  affections.  Is  the  idea  of  self-preserration  strong,  weak,  or  undeveloped? 
The  idea  of  the  value  of  things  and  condition  of  the  case  on  this  point. 
Deure  of  praise ;  its  effect.  Any  ambitions.  Describe  imitative  powers. 
What  does  he  like  to  imitate  ? 

Any  usefUness.  In  what  most  manifested.  Its  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong.  Is  the  case  obedient?  If  not,  is  it  the  result  of  bad  train- 
ing, or  does  it  reeolt  from  a  defident  wilt  or  from  want  of  the  power  of 
attention  ? 

What  is  the  oondition  of  the  affections  ?  What  truning  needed,  and  how 
to  be  performed  ?      What  knowledge  of  God  and  it«  relation  to  Him  ? 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  scheme,  fonnded  on  the  above  interroga- 
tories: 

Anna  Corbin,  9  years  old.  Head  well  formed  and  poised.  Faoe  pale, 
thin,  and  round  ;  no  peculiarity  in  position  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  or  month. 
Byes  large,  dark,  and  clear;  vision  perfect,  no  twitching  of  lids.  Habit 
of  turning  eyes  sidewise,  vritbout  moving  bead ;  at  limes  they  wander 
ftom  object  to  object ;  at  others  remain  fixed  in  a  vacant  stare,  while  head 
moves  slowly  from  side  to  side  ;  can  distinguish  color  and  form ;  ears  small 
and  well  formed.  Hears,  but  does  not  listen ;  instrumental  music  has  a 
pleanng  effect,  causing  a  happy  ezpreesion  of  countenanoe.  Pays  no  at- 
tention to  ordinary  sounds.  Nose  small  and  short.  Sense  of  smell  per- 
verted to  some  extent.  Month  well  formed,  small,  usually  open.  Teeth 
good,  slightly  irregular.  Lips  thin ;  tongue  thin  and  rather  long,  pro- 
trading  or  in  motion,  making  inartionlate  sound,  while  extremity  of  tongue 
IB  under  npper  lip ;  sound  resembles  "  lull,  lull,  lull,"  quickly  ^ven. 

Saliva  retuned,  sense  of  taste  perverted  ;  jaw  easily  olosed.  Has  voice, 
does  not  talk,  turns  many  tunes  perfectly  in  low,  sweet  tones.  Eats  with 
a  spoon,  swallows  easily  and  instantly. 

AppetJt«  variable ;  likes  chicken  and  gravy,  toast,  mUk,  and  bread, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  ft'ied,  if  crisp.  Digestion  variable ;  marked  inability 
to  contain  contents  of  bladder.     Bowels  irregular.    Body  as  to  action  very 
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resdesB.     Arms  moTe  quickly ;  whirls  up  and  down  the  room  and  round 
and  round,  laughing  or  singing  meanwhile. 

Hands  slender ;  delicate  taper  finger.  Has  many  automatic  movements, 
— waving  before  the  eyes,  shaking  from  wrist,  or  rapidly  wringing  the 
hands ;  tearing  bits  of  paper,  twirling  a  string,  etc.  Movements  of  hands 
and  fingers  nimble.  Hands  sometimes  hot  and  sometimes  cold.  Sense  of 
touch  partially  developed ;  can  distinguish  between  a  hot  and  cold  steam- 
coil.  Touch  can  be  improved,  but  not  as  in  a  child  of  ordinary  mind. 
Gait  at  times  quick,  again  shuffling ;  has  a  slight  limp ;  does  not  balance 
on  one  foot  easily.     Memory  somewhat  developed. 

Bemembers  that  punishment  follows  certain  acts ;  has  some  idea  of  self- 
preservation  ;  but  would  fall  or  jump  from  a  window  if  left  alone. 

Affections  undeveloped;  is  not  ambitious;  no  desire  for  praise;  no 
imitative  powers ;  not  useful ;  no  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong.  Is  now 
obedient ;  former  disobedience  mppoted  to  be  lack  of  training  rather  than 
deficient  will. 

When  she  came  to  Institute  (December,  1879),  knew  nothing ;  did  not 
obey ;  persisted  in  running  about  room ;  at  times  starting  off  ailer  per- 
fect quiet;  dancing  rapidly  round  the  room,  screaming  and  clapping 
hands ;  laughing  in  an  insane  manner.  She  now  distinguishes  form  and 
color  readily ;  knows  twelve  words ;  does  not  speak,  but  associates  the 
name  with  the  object. 

Sits  quietly  in  seat ;  obeys  readily.  Automatic  movements  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  school-room.  Sleeps  much  better ;  does  not  scream 
as  she  did  when  she  first  came,  either  in  night  or  daytime. 

lUxnoit, — ^Dr.  G.  T.  Wilbur :  There  has  been  but  little  change  at  our 
establishment  in  Illinois  since  the  Association  met  there  last  year.  At 
that  time  we  had  two  hundred  and  forty-five  pupils  ;  at  the  present  time 
we  have  three  hundred  and  six. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  condition  of  our  school,  for  the  average 
length  of  time  our  pupils  have  been  with  us  has  been  so  short,  owing  to 
the  occupation  of  the  new  building  and  the  large  and  sudden  increase 
(from  sixty  to  three  hundred  and  six  in  three  years),  that  the  discipline, 
etc.,  is  not  what  it  should  be  or  what  we  hope  and  expect  in  time  to 
make  it. 

During  the  winter  we  have  put  in  a  cold-air  tunnel,  in  dimensions  four 
by  four  and  one-half  feet,  which,  with  a  large  number  of  added  windows, 
^11  give  us  the  opportunity  of  utilizing  the  entire  basement  under  our 
main  building  and  wings  for  play-rooms  and  day-rooms  when  we  get  the 
means  to  complete  it. 

We  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  ^ve  us  twenty  thousand  dol- 
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Ian  for  the  purpose  of  AtrnishiDg  th«  entire  basemeot,  but  after  baving 
roD  the  gauntlet  of  the  State  Board  of  Poblio  Charities  and  die  oommittees 
of  each  house  of  the  General  Aaemblj,  we  got  only  five  thousand  for  the 
purpose. 

Thifl  has  now  almoel  all  been  expended,  bat  it  wUl  not  enable  ub  to 
oocnpj  anj  portion  of  the  baaement  antil  other  appropriations  are  made. 

When  Uie  baaement  is  completed  it  will  enable  us  to  have  rooms  to  use 
exolusiTely  as  plaj-  and  Bitting-roonu,  and  it  will  not  be  ueoeaBaiy  to  longer 
OM  Bobool-rooms  for  anj  other  than  sohod  pnrpoeea. 

One  thonaand  doUara  faaa^enabled  us  to  put  in  a  new  well — well-honse — 
and  large  ateam-punip,  which  aaaurea  ua  an  admirable  water-supply. 

I  snppow  the  cost  of  our  entire  outfit  of  buildinga,  grounds,  and  steam- 
heating  apparatus  has  been  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollara. 

Minnaota. — Dr.  George  H.  Knight  reported : 

Yon  are  already  fimiiliar  with  the  fact  that  at  the  last  sesnon  of  the 
Legislature  of  Minnesota  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  establishment  for  two  years  of  an  experimental  aohool  for 
imbeciles. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Knight  organised  the  school  last  July  with  fifteen  children, 
all  of  whom  were  tsken  from  the  insane  aaylums  of  this  State.  Since  then 
we  hare  received  five  more,  making  our  preauit  number  twenty.  Their 
condition  nben  they  first  entered  the  school  may  be  imagined  when  I  tell 
yon  that  they  had  been  oonfined  in  the  wards  with  the  insane.  However, 
they  were  a  veiy  good  olasa  of  children,  and  capable  of  great  improvement, 
as  was  shown  by  an  almost  complete  change  in  their  habita  after  three 
months  of  steady  work. 

Physically  and  morally  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  them; 
the  house  is  well  adapted  to  our  purpose,  the  sanitaiy  conditions  are  good, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  children. 

Mentally  our  advancement  has,  of  coarse,  been  slow,  owing  largely  to 
the  &ot  that  but  three  of  our  children  were  English -speaking  when  they 
came.  The  rest  have  had  to  learn  a  new  language,  at  alt  times  a  difficnit 
task,  and  doubly  so  for  such  as  theee. 

Their  progress  in  the  school-room  is  best  summed  up  as  follows : 

Two  (2)  have  written  letters  home. 

Seven  (7)  use  writing-books. 

Three  (3)  read  in  the  primer. 

Six  (6)  read  cards. 

Three  (3)  can  add. 

Five  (Ct)  count  over  ten. 

Two  (2)  count  ten. 
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Seven  (7)  eing. 

Nine  (9)  join  in  light  gymnastios. 

Thxee  (3)  read  the  dumb-bell  charts  oorreodj. 

Four  (4)  simply  imitate  them. 

Eight  (8)  dance. 

Five  (5)  sew. 

Two  (2)  do  worsted  work. 

Three  (3)  work  outside. 

One  (1)  drums  remarkably  well,  and  has  learned  to  play  the  bones  since 
he  came. 

Four  (4)  are  mutes. 

Two  (2)  are  semi-mutes. 

When  the  school  opened  one  boy  could  read  a  yeiy  little,  the  rest  were 
entirely  untaught. 

Unfortunately  for  the  laige  number  of  imbecile  children  in  the  State, 
this  school  IS  as  yet  but  an  experiment. 

The  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  has  not  been  drawn  to 
the  &ct  that  such  an  institution  is  neoswory,  but  the  work  has  some  very 
warm  advocates  and  is  gaining  ground. 

Next  winter  a  great  effort  wiU  be  made  by  those  who  see  the  extreme 
need  of  a  training-school  for  these  children  to  make  this  experiment  a 
certainty.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  law  which  now  makes  an  in- 
sane asylum  the  only  door  to  this  school  will  be  abolished,  and  we  shall 
hope  to  see  Minnesota  providing  as  nobly  for  the  imbecile  as  she  already 
has  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane. 

Jow€L — O.  W.  Archibald  reported  as  follows :  Our  Institution  in  Iowa 
is  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  beautifully  overlook- 
ing the  romantic  little  city  of  Olenwood,  some  two  hundred  feet  below, 
half  secreted  behind  the  numerous  natural  trees  of  the  forest,  which  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  presents  a  superb  outlook  from  our  asylum  home. 

For  health,  grand  sceneiy,  richness  of  soil,  and  natural  beauty,  requi- 
site for  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  magnificent  and  happy  home 
for  this  unfortunate  dass,  cannot,  I  presume,  be  equalled  anywhere  in  the 
West. 

Of  course  it  will  require  plenty  of  '^  State  funds"  to  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  what  the  present  needs  of  our  State  already  demand. 
As  I  have  heretofore  reported,  our  Institution  is  c(»nparatively  new,  not 
yet  bdng  quite  four  years  established,  and  the  various  '<  aspiring  candi- 
dates for  Congress"  that  each  session  fill  our  legislative  halls  do  not 
▼ezy  liberally  provide  for  our  necessities  for  fear  their  constituents  might 
think  them  extravagant  and  forget  to  send  them  to  Washington ;  in  con- 
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eeqaenoe  of  all  theM  oonditioiu  we  are  allowed  to  straggle  aloag  abont  half 
provided  for. 

We  have  now  one  hondred  and  seventy  papila  and  over  one  handred 
argent  applications  pressing  admission,  wbiob  we  have  been  compelled  to 
reject  "  for  want  of  room."  Notwithstanding  the  man;  inconvenieaoes 
and  insufficiency  of  f^inds  at  our  dispoaai,  our  Iowa  Institution  has  been 
a  grand  Bucceas,  and  each  year  the  public  looks  upon  our  work  as  being 
a  greater  neoessitjr  and  more  worthy  of  a  generous  support,  and  I  believe 
(hat  in  the  near  future  onr  oUinis  upon  the  State  in  behalf  of  this  cbaritj 
will  not  only  be  heard  and  r^arded,  but  will  be  amply  and  cheerfully  sus- 
tained, and  grandly  provided  for  !n  every  department. 

Each  year  I  am  made  to  feel  more  and  more  encouraged  in  this  special 
labor  of  love  in  which  we  are  alt  engaged.  When  I  find  from  time  to 
time  that  our  feeble  children  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  that  each 
school  year  adds  proof  to  past  testimony  that  great  good  is  daily  reenlting 
from  earnest,  patient,  and  persistent  training,  I  am  mora  than  ever  per- 
suaded that  our  specialty  is  the  noblest  in  all  its  featuree  of  any  other, 
and  this  thought  inspires  new  courage  and  renewed  energies  to  persd- 
vere  unto  the  end.  As  a  result  of  our  school  training  onr  children 
are  rapidly  becoming  fitted  for  performing  various  duties,  and  already 
Tender  themselves  generally  useful ;  in  faot,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
of  our  institution  work  is  performed  by  the  pupils,  who  three  years  ^o 
were  utterly  incapable  of  performing  any  kind  of  duties  whatever.  Id 
kitchen,  dining-room,  tanodry,  and  household  duties  our  ^Is  assist,  and 
in  sewing  many  have  beoome  quite  effiuent. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  our  boys  have  assisted  lai^ly  in  grmding  onr 
grounds,  and  have  out  all  the  wood  nsed  in  the  Institution. 

I  have  not  said  anything  abont  the  nature  of  our  school  work,  but  will 
merely  state  that  It  is  very  umilar  to  that  in  the  older  and  latter  ingtita- 
tions  in  the  other  Stales,  and  that  onr  efforts  in  this  direction  have  alao 
been  very  sat^aotory  and  nnqueetionably  a  suooees. 

KtTUueky. — Dr.  John  Q.  A.  Stewart:  In  order  to  have  the  exaot 
status  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  Ailty  before  the  Assooiation,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  as  to  the  progress  we  have  made  within  the  past  two 
years.  In  my  statement  in  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  at  Linooln,  Il- 
linois, I  Bud  that  we  had  made  a  new  departure  in  the  way  of  iDtroducing 
several  industries,  that  the  children  might  be  taught  the  trades  to  enable 
them  to  support  themselves  when  they  went  oat  into  the  world.  This 
was  an  experiment  that  we  were  not  fully  satisfied  would  be  a  eacoess. 
It  had  never  been  tried,  and  g^ve  doubts  as  to  its  saooess  were  openly 
expressed.     I  have  now  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  euoouraged.     We 
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know  that  we  will  in  a  year  or  two  begin  to  send  oat  of  the  la^titation 
hoth  girls  and  boys  well  qualified  to  care  for  themselYes,  and  thereby 
relieye  the  State  of  the  support  of  persons  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  a  tax  upon  its  charity  all  thdr  lives.  I  will  here  call  your  attention 
to  several  articles  made,  washed,  and  ironed  by  the  girk  (exhibits  a  number 
of  articles,  such  as  dresses,  shirts,  skirts,  etc.)}  sod  when  you  come  to  Frank- 
fort next  year  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you  the  skilfiil 
workmanship  of  the  boys  in  their  several  trades.  Our  Board  of  Commis- 
sionera  are  practical  business  men  and  fully  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  are  pushing  on  to  that  point  where  they  can  say  that  the 
Kentucky  Institution  has  supplied  to  its  imbecile  children  all  the  advan- 
tages, both  educational  and  industrial,  with  which  it  is  possible  to  surround 
them.  They  hope  in  time  to  make  it  in  a  measure  self-supporting,  and 
they  believe,  with  the  acquisition  of  more  land  and  the  completion  of  the 
building  as  originally  designed,  only  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  they 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  success  of  the  measures  through  which  the 
imbecile  population  of  the  State  will  be  rescued  from  utter  degradation 
and  raised  to  a  respectable  position  in  society.  I  would  have  the  Associa- 
tion to  understand  that  in  the  introduction  of  these  industries  we  are 
not  losing  sight  of  the  advantages  of  mental  culture.  All  of  the  skill, 
that  has  heretofore  been  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Kentucky  school, 
is  still  in  existence.  Our  teachers  are  fully  up  to  the  times,  and  are  pro- 
ficient in  imparting  information.  Ours,  you  will  recollect,  is  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and,  although  we  have  been 
in  existence  twenty  years,  it  is  still  supposed  by  a  great  many  people,  even 
in  our  own  State,  to  be  an  asylum  for  idiots,  where  are  caged  all  the  de- 
formities of  the  State,  both  mental  and  physical.  We  are  endeavoring 
by  every  means  in  our  power  to  enlighten  our  people  as  to  our  aims  and 
purposes.  We  have  thrown  open  our  doors  and  asked  the  people  to  come 
and  see  us  whenever  it  might  suit  their  convenience,  and  are  by  these  means 
gradually  doing  away  with  the  idea  that  this  is  an  asylum  for  idiots,  and 
pladng  it  before  the  people  as  a  school  for  ^*  feeble-minded  children,"  pro- 
vided by  a  munificent  State  with  all  the  appurtenances  for  their  education. 
Our  buildings  are  not  so  large  nor  near  so  fine  as  those  I  have  seen  in  my 
travels  East,  and  as  a  consequence  we  cannot  accommodate  all  who  seek 
admission.  But  we  are  assured  that  the  L^slature  at  its  next  session 
will  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  complete  the  building  after  the  origi- 
nal plan.  What  we  have  is  in  good  order.  The  boys  have  repainted  all  of 
the  inside  of  the  building,  have  relaid  a  great  many  of  the  floors,  have 
wainscoted  all  the  halls,  and  have  put  up  several  buildings  for  workshops, 
laundry,  etc     We  have  within  the  past  year  refurnished  the  building 
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with  new  iiiniitare,  and  it  now  pneeDta  a  Ter;  nspeotiltk  appeannoe. 
We  have  maoh  yet  to  do,  bat  hope,  b;  the  time  we  may  hare  the  pleaaore 
of  eDtertaining  thii  Assodation  in  Frankfort  next  apriog,  to  saj  at  leaat 
that  we  are  doing  the  beet  with  what  we  haye.  Our  GommimionerH  (b«- 
lioring  that  these  annual  meetings  of  offioers  of  schools  devoted  to  the 
•dnoatioa  of  feeble-minded  children  are  fraught  with  great  good)  oordl* 
ally  invite  yon  to  hold  jonr  next  seerion  in  Frankfort,  Kentncky,  where 
they  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  jonr  aoqaaintanoe  and  enter- 
tuuiog  you  witb  true  Kentucky  hoepitality. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

FRANKFORT,  KElTTnCET,  1881. 

Ths  siztb  annnal  seesion  of  the  ''  AflBodation  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  InatitatioDa  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons''  was  held 
at  the  *^  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Children/'  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  commencing  May  18th,  1881. 

MintUes, 

Wednesday,  May  18/A,  1881. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  11.30  a.m. 

Dr.  Gharlss  T.  Wilbur,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  L  N.  Kerlin,  Secretary. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  the  "  Kentucky  Institution 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  his  Insti- 
tution, made  an  informal  address  of  welcome,  and  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  a  programme  for  the  session. 

Letters  were  read  from 

Dr.  Oeorqe  E.  Knight,  of  the  "  Minnesota  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  ChUdren." 

Dr.  Flxtgher  Brach,  of  <'  Darenth  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,"  England. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Beaton,  of  the  "  Ontario  Asylum  for  Idiots,"  Orillia, 
Ontario. 

Dr.  George  Shuttlsworth,  of  the  "  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for 
Idiots  and  Imbeciles,"  Lancaster,  England. 

The  Committee  on  Statistical  Becords,  Dr.  Doren,  chairman,  reported 
progress  and  was  continued. 

Dr.  George  Tarbell  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Certain  Errors 
in,  and  Some  Suggestions  for.  Statistical  Tables." 

The  paper  was  discussed,  and,  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Beaasembled  at  4  p.m.,  after  an  interesting  inspection  of  Dr.  Stew- 
art's Institution. 
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Db.  H.  B.  Wilbue  read  k  paper  on  "  Some  of  the  Abnormal  Coodi- 
tions  of  Idioc;,  and  the  Methods  of  ObvUtiiig  Them." 

After  a  reference  of  this  paper  for  publication,  an  animated  diacuedoa 
arose  on  "  Class  and  Individual  Tntining." 

On  motion  of  Or.  H.  B.  Wilbcr,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
by  the  chair,  to  draft  end  present  reaotntions  on  the  death  of  Bb.  B. 
Segoin.  The  coroniittee :  Dbb.  H.  B.  Wilbub,  Brown,  and 
Kkblin. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  referred  to  the  approaching  session  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Pnblio  Charities,  and  anggeated  that  each  Institution  in  the 
country  should  contribute  a  report  of  its  statistics ;  wbcreupon,  on  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Kxrlin, 

Retoived,  That  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  represent  this  ABsociatioD  in  the 
Eighth  Confereoce  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  that  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  institutions  under  this  oi^niiation  make  reports 
to  him,  to  he  engrossed  in  a  common  paper. 

Retolved,  That  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  be  authorized  to  stipulate  with 
the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  said  Conference  for  a  suitable  number 
of  copies  of  that  portion  of  their  report  embraced  in  these  resolutions, 
for  use  of  the  members. 


Dr.  I.  N.  KiiBLiN  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Epileptic  Change  and  its 
Appearance  among  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  which,  on  motion  of  Db. 
Stewart,  was  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 

Adjourned  until  8  a.h.  to-morrow. 

ThuTtday,  May  \9th,  1881. 

The  Association  met  at  9  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  commemorative  of  the  late  Dr.  Seouim 
reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted: 

Retolved,  That  in  the  decease  of  our  guide,  friend,  and  associate,  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Skgitin,  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
lestitutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persona,  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort, would  testify  our  devotion  to  his  memory,  and  our  Btjrrow  for  his 
removal. 

Reiolved,  That  in  the  sincerity  of  his  life,  in  the  industry  of  his  work, 
in  the  breadth  of  his  nature,  and  in  the  warmth  and  universality  of  his 
sympathies,  we  have  the  best  model  for  our  own  lives,  and  an  incenliTe 
to  all  young  men  who  may  enter  on  the  specialty  which  Dr.  Sequin 
created. 
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The  Committee  on  Bibliognphj  made  no  report,  but,  on  motion,  was 
coDtinned. 

Under  the  order  of  business  for  reports  from  the  yarioos  States  on 
status  of  the  work  before  the  people  and  Legislatures,  on  development 
and  progress  of  the  institutions  represented,  and  on  improvement  in 
school-training  and  hospital  care  introduced  during  the  past  year,  the  fol- 
lowing States  reported :  (See  Appendix.) 

New  York,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 

Kansas,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong. 

Illinois,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur. 

Iowa,  Dr.  O.  W.  Archibald. 

Kentucky,  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart. 

Massachusetts,  Dr.  Gt.  G.  Tarbbll  and  Dr.  Qborgb  Brown. 

Ohio,  Da.  O.  A.  Doren. 

Pennsylvania,  Da.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

Minnesota,  Dr.  George  H.  Knight. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  ^'  Experience 
and  Opinions  concerning  Epilepsy,'*  which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Publication. 

On  order  of  business  calling  for  report  of  proportion  of  epileptics  in 
whole  number  of  applications  for  admission  during  the  past  year  to  the 
various  institutions,  the  following  was  made : 

Of  89  applications  to  New  York  Institution,  9  were  epileptic. 

Of  129  applications  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  37  were  epileptic. 

Of  17  applications  to  the  Kentucky  Institution,  2  were  epileptic. 

Of  252  rejected  applications  to  Illinois  Institution,  27  were  declined 
because  of  epilepsy. 

Dr.  O.  O.  Tarbell,  of  the  South  Boston  Institution,  presented  an 
interesting  paper,  illustrated  by  a  chart,  on  ^^  The  Height,  Weight,  and 
Relative  Rate  of  Growth  of  Normal  and  Feeble- Minded  Children," 
which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Thursday  A/temoon. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  banquet  was  given 
to  the  Association,  at  which  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Prof. 
J.  D.  Pickett,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  responded  to 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur.  His  Excellency  Governor  Luke  Blackburn, 
numerous  prominent  officials  of  the  State,  clergymen,  and  physicians,  with 
their  wives,  graced  the  occasion. 

After  the  banquet,  the  whole  company  were  entertained  in  the  Music 


Hall  of  the  InHtitadon  b;  the  children  of  the  Hhool  in  a  most  latit&a- 
tory  mannar. 

Friday,  May  Zdth,  1881. 
Under  the  hoepitable  direction  of  QovEKNoa  and  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
the  memben  of  the  Aseooiation  apent  the  da;  visiting  the  celebrated 
stock-farmB  of  Ma.  John  Habper  and  Mn.  Alexamder,  where 
they  were  moat  delightAilly  eatertained  in  the  first  inatauoe  by  the  pro- 
prietor hinuelf,  and  at  the  latter  farm  by  Col.  Lugab  Bsoshbad  and 
lady. 

Friday  Evening,  May  2X>lh,  1881. 

Beaseembled  at  8  p.m. 

The  following  officers  for  1882  were  appointed : 

PreBident,  Da.  Okorok  Brown,  Barre,  Maes. 

Vice-PreeideDt,  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  Frankfort,  Ey. 

Secretai;  and  Treasnrer,  Dr.  \.  N.  Kerun. 

Ezeontive  Committee,  Drs.  0.  W.  Archibald,  George  Brown, 
H.  B.  Wilbdb. 

The  Treasurer  presented  hie  report,  showing  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury 
of  nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 

On  motion  of  Da.  0.  W.  Abchibalo,  of  Iowa,  the  following  reeolntjons 
were  onaaimonaly  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  tbenks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Pr.  J.  Q. 
A.  Stewart  and  his  estimable  wife  and  daagbters,  for  their  very  hos- 
pitable entertainment  of  the  memben,  and  the  kindness  shown  then  during 
the  session  at  Frankfort, — generosity  which  shall  over  be  oherished  by  us 
as  that  which  distinguishes  their  noble  State ;  also  to  the  teaohera  and  other 
officers  of  the  Institution  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  render  our  meeting 
a  most  profitable  and  enjoyable  one. 

Saolved,  That  we  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  genial  attentions  of 
His  Escelleney  Gotbrhob  Blackburn  and  his  aooomplished  wife ; 
also  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Pickett,  and  of  other  leading  citisens  of  Frankfort ; 
also  for  the  kindnees  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Brodbead,  of  Woodburn  Farm, 
and  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Harper,  in  their  receptions  of  May  20tb, — a  day  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment  to  all  who  shared  the  rich  hospitality  of  those  noted 
etock-farma. 

Rtmlved,  That  onr  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  intelligent  Press  of  Frank- 
fort and  Louisville  for  satisfactory  reports  of  our  meeting. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Olenwood,  Iowa,  Jane  6th,  1882. 

ISAAC  N.  KBRLIN,  Secretary. 
Fbankfort,  Ky.,  May  20(A,  1881. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL   SESSION. 

ELWYK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  ttSS, 

In  coosequence  of  the  didoiganized  condition  of  the  Iowa  State  Inftti- 

tudoo,  at  which  place  the  Association  was  to  have  met  in  Jane  last,  the 

£zecniive  Committee  decided  to  postpone  the  meeting,  and  in  response  to 

the  iDTitation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 

for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  meet  at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  in  October. 

Tuesday,  October  Zd,  1882. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.m. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin  acted  as  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  '*  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-Minded  Children"  be  invited  to  seats  with  tbis  Associa- 
tion during  its  meeting. 

Letters  were  read,  expressive  of  interest  in  the  work,  and  regrets  be- 
cause of  inability  to  be  present,  from 

Db.  O.  W.  Archibald,  Council  Bluffis,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  E.  E.  HigTbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Hon.  Hbnrt  W.  Lord,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Francis  T.  Kino,  President  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

His  Excellency  Oovernor  H.  M.  Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  George  H.  Kniqht,  Superintendent  Minnesota  Training  School 
for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles. 

Dr.  John  Curwen,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Warren,  Pa. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Notes,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth,  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster,  England. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbxtr,  Superintendent  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, Lincoln,  Dl. 
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Db.  T.  S.  Hopkins,  Thomurille,  Gk. 

Br.  Thouab  S.  Eirebbide,  PhiUdelphU. 

B.  V.  Ibach,  Esq.,  HantiDgton,  Ind. 

Hu  Excellency  Gotebnob  Fosteb,  of  Ohio. 

Db.  Qxorqb  Tabbell,  Sapenntendent,  JBoaton,  Maas. 

Da.  A.  J.  OnRT,  WasfaiDgtoD,  D.  G. 

Oa  motion,  the  President  named  Db8.  Kebun,  E.  C.  Seottin,  and 
Beaton  a  Committee  on  Order  of  Bnsinesa. 

InvitatioDB  were  read  and  accepted, — e..^. : 

From  Mebbbs.  John  Boach  &  Co.,  to  visit  their  abip-yarda. 

From  Db.  Thouab  8.  Kirebbidi,  to  viut  the  Fennajlrania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

From  Yioe-Preaident  Fettebolf,  to  visit  Oirard  Goll^^. 

From  WlLLiAH  Chapih,  A.M.,  to  viut  the  PeDDHjlvania  Inatitation 
for  the  Blind. 

Adjonmed  to  9.30  a.h.  to-morrow. 


Wednetdatf,  Oct.  4th,  1882. 

Reaasembled  at  10  A.H. 

An  invitation  from  the  officers  to  visit  the  Fall  Exhibidon  of  the  Del- 
aware Coant;  Agricultural  Society  was  accepted. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  elected  active  members ; 

Db.  WiLLiAH  B.  Fish,  Elwjn,  Pa. 

Db.  F.  M.  Powell,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

Db.  J.  W.  White,  Knightetown,  Ind. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Obsene,  Lawrence,  Eansaa. 

On  motion,  Db.  William  O'Reilly,  inspector,  was  elected  an  hono- 
rary meml>er. 

The  Committee  on  Order  of  Businesa  reported. 

Db.  Williah  B.  Fish,  Asaiatant  Saperinteadont  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Medical  Treatment  of  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,"  which  wasdiacussed  by  Db. 
E.  0.  Sequin,  who,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Association,  detailed  his 
treatment  of  epilepsy  and  other  neuroses. 

A  report  from  Db.  H.  M.  Gbeene,  on  the  condition  of  the  new  insti- 
tution at  Iiawreoce,  Kansas,  was  read  and  referred  t«  the  Pnblbhing 
Committee. 

A  report  by  Db.  J.  W.  White,  on  the  Institution  at  Enightstown, 
Indiana,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 
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A.  report  by  Mrs.  E    M.  Seqitin,  from  the  Seguin  Physiological 
Traimng  School,  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 
Adjourned  until  evening. 

The  afternoon  was  given  by  the  Association  to  attendance  on  the  usual 
Wednesday  exercises  of  the  school  children  in  Keystone  Hall,  an  inspeo- 
tioD  of  the  main  buildings,  and  an  examination  of  the  new  Asylum 
Department  in  course  of  erection  on  the  adjacent  farm. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Oct,  5th,  1882. 

A  reception  was  tendered  to  the  Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  which  numerous  friends  of  the  Institution  were  invited.  The  large 
company  visited  in  succession  the  various  halls,  school-rooms,  etc.,  where 
the  children  were  collected  as  is  the  usual  custom  in  the  evening,  and 
finally  the  Association  and  visitors  assembled  in  Music  Hall,  when  appro- 
priate addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Directors  Henry  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  and  Hon. 
William  N.  Ashman.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  responded  on  behalf  of 
the  Association. 

Thursday,  Oct.  bth,  1882. 
The  Association  met  at  9.30  a.m. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  entitled  '^  An  Ac- 
count of  a  Visit  to  Four  English  Asylums,"  which  was,  on  motion,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  of  Kentucky,  presented  verbally  the  substance 
of  a  promised  paper  on  "  The  Practicability  of  Instructing  Feeble-Minded 
Children  in  the  Various  Industries.'* 

On  motion,  Dr.  Stewart  was  requested  to  reduce  his  address  to  paper, 
and  submit  it  for  publication. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  the  subject  of  industrial  training, 
participated  in  by  most  of  the  members. 

Adjourned  until  8  p.m. 

The  Association  visited  the  famous  ship -yards  of  John  Roach,  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  spending  the  afternoon  examining  the  numerous  iron  vessels  in 
different  stipes  of  their  oonstruction. 

Thtvrsday,  8  P.M. 

The  Association  met  in  Music  Hall,  and  listened  to  highly  instructive 
Md  entertaining  lectures,  by  Prof.  Hailes,  of  Albany,  on  "  A  Few 
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Points  ID  Embryology,  Derived  from  the  Stady  of  the  DoTelopment  of 
the  Chick,"  and  by  Peof.  C.  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Cerebral 
Looaliution,  Chiefly  with  Keference  to  Idiocy."  Both  lectaree  were 
thoroughly  illostrated  on  the  screen  by  pboto-micn^raphs. 

Afler  the  lectnres,  the  oondudiD)^  busineaa  of  the  seesion  was  perfonoed 
Rs  follows : 

Dk.  Kerlin  called  the  atteotion  of  the  ABsociatJon  to  the  importance 
of  attaching  to  onr  work  the  services  of  a  pathologist,  who  should  be  so 
amply  remunerated  that  his  whole  time  could  be  given  to  our  institutions, 
and  that  he  should  be  not  only  subject  to  call  for  poet-morteme  at  the 
minor  establishments,  but  that  he  shoald  become  familiar  with  the  life 
history  and  phenomena  of  cases  in  the  various  institutions  of  special 
scieotiGc  interest  to  the  profession. 

The  subject  wss  very  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Db.  0.  A. 
DoREH,  and  Pbof.  Hailxs,  and  a  conclusion  reached,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  pathologist  was  a  desirable  step  for  otir  Association  to  take,  and 
that  the  lai^r  inslitutioos  should  nnite  in  the  expenses  such  an  appoint- 
ment will  entail. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  showing  a  balance  against  the 
Association  of  nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents.  The  Association  holds 
of  pamphlet  proceedings, — first  publication,  640  copies,  second  publication, 
345  copies,  third  publication.  111  copies. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kniqht,  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  was  placed  on 
active  members  for  1882-83. 

On  motion  of  Db.  Kkblin,  it  was  determined  that  tu  consequence  of 
want  of  time  to  receive  reports  from  the  various  States,  that  these  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Kxecutive  Committee  for  publication  in  next  Proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Beaton,  the  Committee  on  Qrder  of  Business  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  Ucket  for  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  Committee  reported,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : 

President. — Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewabt,  of  Kentucky. 

Vice-Presideia. — Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton,  Orillia,  Ontario. 

Stcretart/  and  Trea»urer. — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Beaton,  warmly  seconded  by  Dr.  Williah  O'Beillt,  in- 
vited the  Asso4nation  to  meet  at  Orillia,  Ontario,  in  June,  1883 ;  where- 
upon, on  motion  of  Db.  Kniqht,  of  Connecticut,  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

On  motion  of  Db.  H.  B.  Wilbdr,  of  ?Jew  York,  seconded  by  Dr. 
White,  of  Indiana,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  I.  N. 
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Erblir  Bod  his  eetimsbte  wife,  for  their  very  hoepiUbU  eotertunmeDt  of 
itg  members,  and  for  the  nntiriag  atteotioo  and  kiadness  showD  them 
dqriag  their  seBUon  at  Elw^D  ;  also,  that  we  extend  the  same  to  the  bbso- 
(ute  offioen  and  teaohen,  fbr  their  earnest  efforts  io  rendering  oor  visit 
initmclire  and  agreeahle. 

Rttolved,  That  we  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
*f  the  lostJtatioD,  for  the  courtesies  and  privileges  extended  hj  them. 

Hetoltitd,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  Ma.  Fbankliet  Tatlob, 
^r.  H.  H.  Shith,  Hon.  Williau  N.  Abhham,  P&of.  William 
Hailb,  and  De.  C.  K.  Mills,  for  their  proBuble  and  instmctive  ad- 
**««««  ud  lectures. 

iittohtd,  That  we  shall  always  recall  with  pleasure  the  drive  to  Ches- 
^f,  the  ooarteoos  reception  by  Mr.  William  Parker,  of  the  '*  Roach  Iron 
"'''p- Tarda,"  and  the  iDstmctive  and  geDtlemanl;  MteotioD  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
''oodbridge,  in  our  oonvejanoe  through  the  yards  and  over  the  vessels. 

-At  I],30  P.M.,  on  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Hamilton,  OntBrio, 
in  Jane,  1883,  the  date  to  be  hereafter  determined. 

ISAAC  N.  KERLIN,  Secretary. 
*^wrM,  Pa.,  Oct.  ith,  1882. 
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ON  THE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND  RELATIVE  BATE  OF 
GROWTH  OF  NORMAL  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Tarbell,  Boston,  Maae. 

Read  at  the   Frankfort  Meeting, 

It  is  genenJIy  supposed  that  idiots  are  much  amailer  than  ordinary  chil- 
dren, and  I  have  been  int«re8t«d  to  ^ee  how  far  this  belief  is  confirmed  by 
actual  roeasurements. 

Having  weighed  and  measured  all  our  children  and  a.veraged  the 
heights  and  weights  daring  each  year  from  six  to  twenty,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  diagram  which  will  show  the  resnlts  at  a  glance,  and  much  better 
than  pages  of  description  would  do.  As  the  standard  of  normal  chil- 
dren, and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  tables  prepared  by 
Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  in  the  year  1375,  from  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
observations  made  in  the  public  Bohools  of  Boston.  This  latter  number 
would  seem  to  be  ample  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  averages,  and  may  safely 
be  considered  as  the  standard  of  normal  children  In  our  vicinity.  Let  me 
first  explain  briefly  the  method  followed  in  the  formation  of  the  diagram. 

On  the  diagram  the  increase  in  age  is  represented  by  departure  from 
the  initial  point  in  a  horizontal  direction,  each  apace  in  that  direction  rep- 
resenting one  year  in  a  child's  life  between  five  and  twenty,  and  the  age 
at  each  point  is  designated  by  the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram. 

The  growth  in  height  is  represented  by  departure  from  the  initial  point 
in  a  vertical  direction,  each  space  representing  an  addition  of  two  inches, 
the  total  height  in  inches  at  each  point  being  designated  by  the  figures  on 
the  lefi.  side  of  the  diagram. 

The  growth  in  weight  is  represented  by  departure  from  the  initial  point 
also  in  a  vertical  directjon,  each  space  representing  a  gain  of  ten  pounds, 
the  total  weight  in  pounds  at  any  point  being  designated  by  the  figures  at 
the  right  side  of  the  diagram. 

The  two  series — i.e.,  the  heights  and  the  weight* — might  of  oonrse  be 
put  on  two  separate  diagrams  to  avoid  confusion ;  but  afler  a  moment's 
consideration  they  will  cause  no  confusion,  and  being  together  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  constant  ratio  which  weight  and  height  bear  to  each 
other. 
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The  black  liaes  reprceeat  Dormal  cbtldren,  the  red  lines  feeble-minded 
childrea.  The  continuons  lioee  represent  boys'  growth,  the  iotemiptad 
linea  girls'  growth. 

It  was  fonod  hj  Dr.  Bowditcb  in  his  iovestigation  of  Dorma)  children 
that  untU  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  yean  boys  are  both  taller  and  heavier 
ihiD  ^Is  of  the  same  age.  At  tfab  period  of  life  girls  begin  to  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  surpass  boys  of  the  same  age 
both  in  height  and  weight.  Boys  then  acquire  and  retain  a  size  superior 
to  that  of  girls,  who  have  now  nearly  completed  their  full  growth. 

With  this  brief  descriplioD,  and  the  notes  altached  to  it,  the  diagram 
explains  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  indicating  the  rate  of  growth  of  feeble- 
minded children  follow  approximately  those  of  normal  obUdren,  and  are 
anbject  to  the  same  laws.  Perhaps  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  state  that  the 
eoceotricitiea  of  the  lines  are  not  due  to  the  abnormal  mental  or  physical 
condition  of  oar  children,  but  to  the  Isct  that  we  had  so  few  from  which 
to  make  an  average.  For  example,  taking  the  years  from  eight  to  ten,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  idiot  children  nine  years  old  are  three  inches 
shorter  than  all  such  children  eight  years  old.  At  the  time  this  exami- 
nation was  made  we  had  only  three  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
ten,  aud  these  three  happened  to  be  unusually  small. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  in  that  particular  year  that  the  giria'  average 
heifflu  fell  off  four  inches,  while  the  v>^lu  did  not  fall  off  at  all.  The 
eiplsoation  of  this  is  that  we  had  but  one  girl  to  average,  and  she  was  a 
dwarf,  very  fat  and  very  short. 

I  wish  distinctly  to  disclaim  any  iptenldon  to  draw  conclusions  from 
this  table.  The  number  of  observations  ia  altogether  too  few  to  warrant 
me  in  generaliiation  or  inferenoe.  The  moat  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
point  in  certain  directions,  or,  as  we  say  of  the  weather,  they  indicate, — 

1st.  That  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  in  our  school  throughout 
their  period  of  growth  are  about  two  inches  shorter  and  nine  pounds  lighter 
than  normal  children  of  the  same  ages. 

2d.  That  the  relative  raU  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes  of  idiot  children 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  two  sexes  of  normal  children,  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  variations  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and, 

^.  That  the  period  of  puberty  is  about  two  years  later  in  idiots  than 
in  normal  children. 

But  even  theae  indioations  may  be  shown  to  he  erroneous  by  a  larger 
aiunber  of  observations. 
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80MB  OF  THE  ABNORMAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  IDIOCY 
AND  THE  METHODS  ADOPTED  IN  OBVIATING  THEM. 

De.  H.  B.  Wilbdr,  Syracnsa,  N.  Y. 
Read  at  the  Frankfort  Meeting. 

It  is  now  nearly  half  a  oentury  siooe  measuree  have  been  proposed  fix 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  idiots.  Within  that  period  not  a  fetr  losd- 
tutions  have  been  eatablished  to  that  end.  Bat  it  is  not  strange,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  that  there  ia  eveo  now,  in  the  profeesioDal  as  veil  u 
public  mind,  a  very  limited  understanding  of  what  are  the  peonliar  features 
of  idiocy,  the  theory  upon  whioh  the  efforts  to  remedy  snch  oondition  ii 
based,  or  the  methods  pursued. 

Even  for  us  who  are  assembled  hero,  wbo  have  been  directly  engaged  in 
the  work  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  devote 
a  little  time  to  an  attempt  to  make  some  definite  statements  on  these  topics. 
Therefore  I  venture  to  lead  your  thoughts  in  that  direction. 

With  the  brief  time  allotted  me,  I  shall  need  to  confine  myself  princi- 
pally to  OQtlining  the  conditions  which  determine  the  startiag-poiot  in 
the  training  exerciBea,  which  narrow  the  scope  of  education  in  the  ease 
of  idiots,  and  which  may  interfere  with  results  anticipated.  Even  when 
we  are  able  to  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  thought  and  action,  it  should 
be  remembered,  to  prevent  undue  discouragement,  that  the  imperfectiou  to 
oi^aniiation  may  prevent  the  natural  outcome  of  self-originating  impulaea 
or  limit  the  extent  of  their  manifestations. 

What  is  called  idiocy  is  a  mental  state.  This  is  true,  no  matter  what 
our  idea  may  be  of  the  nature  of  mind.  It  is  true,  whatever  may  be  the 
physiological  or  pathological  conditions  aasodated  with  it  Thos,  when 
we  speak  of  idiocy  or  imbecility,  of  fatuity  or  feeble-mindedness,  we  refer 
to  grades  and  shades  of  mental  states  below  the  norma!  standard  of  human 
intelligence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  test  of  normal  intelligence  is  not 
a  uniform  one.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  surronndings  of  thoee 
submitted  to  it ;  in  other  words,  for  the  occasions  and  modes  of  ezer^se 
of  their  faculties  and  poweia.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  hereditary, 
racial,  and  family  influences.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  those 
deprived  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  their  senses. 
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^erertlieleBi,  with  thu  defiaiticm  of  idiocy,  we  tre  not  to  ignore  or  under- 
iihie  the  Qoderlying  or  aasooikted  physical  oondiUoDB.  These  lut  are  iB- 
portaDtitctOTB.  Vint,  beotose  w  fir  m  the  pieTeotioQ  of  idiocy  ia  a  iubjeot 
t>^  Miiiaderation  the  pbyiriaal  oonditlonB  are  the  only  ones  to  be  regarded. 
Again,  we  know  that  hnman  intelligeooe  in  dependent  Tor  its  develop- 
Dent  and  expreasion  upon  physical  organiution  ;  in  other  words,  upon 
the  DuTDDs  system.  We  assume,  also,  that  where  idiocy  exists  there  !■ 
^  trnderljing  phyaioal  dsfeot  or  de&alt  a>  a  prime  oanae  of  the  mental 
ttite  to  deGoed. 

Tbe  office  and  mode  of  action  of  sotae  portions  of  the  nerrons  stnio> 
tire  are  well  defined.  Physiological  and  pathol(^cal  observations  are 
<»Data)]t[y  adding  to  oar  knowledge  upon  these  points.  The  correlation! 
■KtweeD  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  those  of  the  other  bodily 
organs  are  also  better  understood. 

Id  attempting,  then,  to  remedy  mental  defects  we  may  gain  some  light 
"  to  the  special  direction  our  efforts  should  take  by  the  knowledge  ihoa 
■Hiiaed.  We  may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  how  much  of  the  special  work 
"  medical,  how  much  is  edncational. 

^^  it  be  noted,  then,  first,  that  so  far  as  the  physiological  and  patho- 
^'^  conditions  that  induce  idiocy  are  orgonic  or  Btmctural  defects  in 
''^  Qerroiu  system  and  nerve  tissues,  they  are  irremediable  by  our  arts. 
''QoriDal  form  or  size,  relation  of  parts  or  structural  elements,  cannot  be 
^l^  by  any  direct  means  at  our  command. 

Biceptiona  may  be  taken  to  this  general  statement  in  two  renpects. 
There  are  a  limited  number  of  cases — thus,  idiocy  associated  with  cre- 
tinism— where  medical  and  hygienic  means  will  prodnoe  positively  favor- 
able changes  both  in  organ  and  structure  as  well  as  nerve  action  ;  changes 
followed  by  development  auder  the  ordinary  conditions  of  mental  growth- 
Again,  some  of  these  physical  oonditions  may  be  modified  to  a  limited 
degree  by  tbe  indirect  and  reflex  influence  of  mental  training  and  exer- 
cise. The  reladon  of  body  and  mind,  whatever  onr  definition  of  either, 
is  a  reciprocal  one.  Nerve  foroe  as  well  as  muscular  power  can  only  be 
gained  by  exerdse.  And  exercise  in  the  case  of  tbe  former  means  mental 
training. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  tbe  subject.  When  we  recall  the  con- 
stant molecular  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
tiame  generally,— the  "continual  flni"  of  nerve  elements, — we  shall 
understand  the  dependence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  healthful 
action  of  tbe  nutritive  oi^ans.  We  shall  then  realize  tbe  contributory 
agency  of  remedial  and  hygienic  means  adapted  to  induce  normal  activities 
in  these  cOTrelatad  organs. 
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To  the  extent,  then,  indicated  by  the  preceding  remarks  the  work  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  idiots  ia  h  medical  one.  It  ie  not  naoeaaary 
to  Bpocify  the  means  to  be  adopted.  There  are  some  that  are  of  general 
application ;  othen  to  be  adjusted  to  the  special  needs  of  iedividual 

It  is  hardly  neceesary  to  say  that  the  idiot  should  be  exposed  to  the 
healthful  inflaeaees  of  light  and  out-door  air;  that  his  food  should  be 
nutritious  and  varied  ;  that  he  should  be  forced  to  take  r^ular,  persist- 
ent, and  fatiguing  exercise,  to  give  tone  to  the  system,  to  remove  local 
apathies,  to  quiet  irregular  or  mechKoical  musoular  movements,  and  to 
secure  sleep  at  night.  That  he  should  receive  such  medical  treatmeot  as 
his  case  may  at  any  time  demand  to  bring  his  bodily  organs  into  the  best 
working  condition  possible. 

We  may  now  consider  the  work  in  its  educational  relations.  Educa- 
tion for  idiots,  however,  is  based  upon  certain  physiological  consideratioDs. 
We  know  the  general  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  the  nerves  of  special  sensation  and  the  nerves  ramifyiag 
throughout  the  system,  eatabliahing  relations  with  the  outer  world.  These 
are  composed  of  two  distinct  forms  of  nervous  matter,  white  and  gray, 
each  having  obvious  and  demonstrably  distinctive  functions.  The  one  ie 
simply  a  conducting  medium,  though  in  the  direction  and  character  of  the 
inflneaces  transmitted,  two-fold ;  in  one  direction  the  agent  of  acnaation 
or  impreseion,  in  the  other  of  impulse  or  voiitiou.  We  also  know  the 
double  func^on  of  the  gray  matter ;  in  one  portion  responding  to  stimn- 
latioD  from  without  in  what  is  teohnically  called  reflex  action,  in  the 
.  other  the  seat  of  sensation,  intelligence,  and  will.  These  various  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  are  intimately  correlated,  either  co-operating 
or  counter-active.  There  is  also  a  physiological  order  of  development  of 
theae  several  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  All  this  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  determining  the  proper  method  of  training,  its  special  aims,  and 
the  probable  results  in  each  individual  case. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  the  nervous  oentrea  become 
more  defined  in  their  special  action.  The  intra-crenial  seat  of  seosation 
and  spontaneousness  becomes  relatively  more  and  more  developed,  till 
culminating  in  man  it  is  much  superior  to  all  the  other  portions. 

As  a  consequence  we  have  in  man  certain  higher  attributes  dominatinir 
the  lower,  or  at  least  exercising  an  inhibitory  influence  over  the  lower.  Id 
the  case  of  a  normal  child  we  notice  two  forms  of  manifestatjon  of  func- 
tional activity  of  the  nervous  system.  The  first,  in  order  of  time,  seem 
to  he  inherent  in  the  organization,  acting  automatically  and  invariably. 
They  are  the  reflex  and  instinctive  act  of  in&ncy.    The  second,  an  Inboro 
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tpmtaneitj,  gndasllj  appearing  and  progreaaivelj  increftUDg  in  poirer  till 
it  nltiiostely  controls  the  orgaoixation  to  a  cerCaio  extent  and  within  pre- 
Kribed  limita. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  AssociatioD  a  year  ago,  I  att«mpt«d  to  ahow 
llut.  ia  tbe  case  of  idiots,  iastioct  was  not  a  predominating  principle  as 
w  been  supposed  by  some ;  that  its  apparent  promiaence  in  some  oases 
*>■  simply  the  result  of  the  absence  of  the  counteracting  influence  of 
inidligence  in  preventing  its  manifeetatioo. 

At  this  time  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  sntagonum  between  sponta- 
D«ausneHs  and  reflex,  or  automatic  movements  in  a  certain  stage  of  human 
^vth  -  agj_  nt  2  {gt^f  period,  the  use  that  BpontaneousDees  makes  of  Che 
Kcondarily  automatic  movements  to  attain  its  ends. 

^  vattj  notice,  first,  the  nature  of  the  so-called  reflex  movements. 

Statu©    fonn  of  irritation  or  sUmnlna  is  applied  to  the  distal  end  of  a 

'''''°*7  or  afferent  nerve.     The  ioflaeDce  is  felt,  or  reaches  a  ganglionic 

**!""*»  'where  it  is  rejkcted  ba.ck  by  a  retraction  of  the  limb,  or  some  appro- 

pnite  Enovement  to  escape  the  irritation.     Though  the  term  rejiex  is  used 

^^''^    expressive  of  the  prompt  rcaponsivenesa  of  the  reenltiog  move- 

^^'  y*f  'he  character  of  the  movement  is  in  no  other  sense  a  reflection 

^  Original  impulse.     The  effect  is  different  in  kind  from  the  cause ; 

Hot  even  invariable.     It  is  a  mere  sequence.     Id  the  oft-cited  exper- 

'of  Pfliiger :  "  When  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  is  placed  on  the  thigh 

**ecapitated  fk%,  the  foot  of  the  same  ude  a  raised,  and  attempts 

^  With  it  to  mb  the  part,  to  rid  itself  of  the  irritating  substance.    On 

,'^H>t  beii^  amputated  and  the  acid  applied  as  before,  the  aniniBl  makes 

*"lar  attempt,  but  failing  to  reach  the  point  of  irritation  with  the 

^,       P>  afW  a  few  moments  of  apparent  indecision  and  agitation  raisee 

^'her  loot,  and  attempts  with  it  to  remove  the  irritant." 

^*Xer  forms  of  reflex  movements  are  seen  in  the  acts  of  deglutition, 
Cftt^Vting,  and  sneeung.  Here  the  purpose  of  the  mechanism  differs  cssen- 
^^ly  from  that  in  the  firat-named  instance,  though  in  all  cases  it  ia  either 
foT  defence  or  protecUon. 

The  closnre  of  an  eye  before  an  approaching  body  or  at  a  sudden  noise, 
the  throwing  out  of  the  arms  in  the  act  of  falling,  are  cited  by  Bastian 
as&miliar  illustratioDS  of  reflex  acts.  Let  us  examine  these  for  a  moment. 
There  is  a  form  of  winking  that  is  undoubtedly  reflex,  namely,  the  ocoa- 
riontl  downward  passage  of  the  upper  lid  over  the  eye  to  distribute  the 
secretion  and  remove  any  irritating  particles  from  the  surface.  But  when 
the  eye  cloeee  to  avoid  impending  danger,  the  ingoing  impression  (or  an- 
nouncement) is  not  through  the  medium  of  an  ordinary  sensory  nerve  (the 
reeolt  of  contact),  but  through  the  nerves  of  special  sensation,  of  sight,  or 
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heariag.  A  ra;  of  ligbt,  a  wave  of  Bonnd,  ezoite§  the  ganglionio  centre 
to  reeponi]  by  cloeiog  the  eye. 

So,  too,  in  throwing  out  the  arms  in  the  act  of  filing,  a  kbtl  of  iatnitive 
judgment  is  exercised  as  to  which  direction  the  movements  of  the  arms 
shall  take.  In  my  own  opinion,  both  of  these  inatanoes  are  more  properly 
to  be  assigned  to  what  Hartley  called  secondarily  automatic  movements. 
That  is,  "  actions  which  come  to  be  performed  by  habit,  without  will  or 
even  oonsciouaness,  though  originally  learned  and  practised  with  conscious 
interest."  For  in  the  lowest  forms  of  idiocy  these  precautionary  or  pro- 
tective movements  do  not  occur. 

For  the  well- performance  of  these  reflex  movements,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  ingoing  nerve  should  be  in  a  condition  properly  to  convey  the  influ- 
ence from  without,  that  the  ganglionic  centres  are  ready  to  convert  this 
into  an  appropriate  impulse,  and  the  effereat  nerve  fit  to  transmit  this 
impulse  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  machine  must  be  io 
order. 

Dr.  Fez  has  expressed  the  opinion,  "  that  of  congenital  cases  of  idiocy 
(especially  those  of  low  type),  while  the  physical  cause  is  often  spoken  of 
as  an  arrest  of  development,  the  abnormal  incompleteness  is  more  com- 
moaty  dependent  either  on  injury  to  the  fcetus,  or  on  some  disesse  occur- 
ring during  f(etal  life.  The  brain,  then,  being  formed  late  in  the  order 
of  development  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  any  injury  to  or  diseases  of 
the  fmtns  than  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system."  This  msy  be  true 
of  extreme  cases  of  incompleteness  in  the  nervous  masses,  the  monstros- 
ities recorded  from  time  to  lime;  yet,  judging  by  my  own  ezperlenoe,  I 
cannot  but  regard  the  majority  of  cases  submitted  to  my  care  as  less  the 
result  of  disease  or  injury  than  of  ill -nourishment  of  the  foetus.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  general  weakness  in  the  reproductive  oi^ns  of  either 
parent — sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  the  maternal  energy  Is  wasted  in 
other  directions ;  as,  for  example,  exhaustive  physical  or  mental  labor, 
anxiety,  or  even  conformity  to  the  unnatural  requirements  of  modern 
social  life. 

In  idiots,  then,  of  low  d^ree  we  might  predicate  imperfection  and  in- 
firmity of  the  general  nervous  system  in  conductive  and  ganglionic  power. 
At  all  events,  in  some  extreme  cases  of  idiocy  there  is  this  defect.  Let 
me  give  a  few  illustrations.  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  report  for  1850,  described 
the  case  of  an  adult  idiot,  who  sometimes  in  cramming  food  into  his 
mouth  oaught  his  fingers  between  his  teeth,  and,  not  knowing  what 
pained  him,  used  to  howl  and  bite  harder  and  harder  until  he  was  severely 
hurt.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  circumstaQce  to  see  idiots  of  low  grade, 
when  angiy,  beat  themselves.     You  have  all  doubtless  seen  esses  where 
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flies  setdiDg  on  the  face  would  excite  oo  movemeDt  of  the  lacial  musolea, 
tio  apparent  sense  of  uneuiDess.  In  one  of  my  early  reports  I  described 
»  ease  where  the  functioa  of  deglntitioa  was  ill -performed.  Tbe  eyeball 
«ould  be  loached  without  ezcitiog  the  act  of  winking.  The  same  girl  htd 
never  walked  or  even  sat  up  without  support  on  all  aides.  She  could  not 
maintain  her  equilibrium  under  any  circumstances,  and  wheo  nosupported 
would  always  fall  obedient  to  the  law  of  gravitatioit,  witbout  moving  a 
moacle  to  save  herself  from  iojury.  I  have  io  other  cases  tried  eiploeioos 
-of  various  sorts,  where  neither  the  flash  nor  the  noise  would  produce 
winking.  The  reflex  movement  in  this  case  being  dependent  upon  sight 
4ad  hearing,  and  the.se  special  senses  being  inactive,  the  necessary  Btimulus 
to  the  reflex  movement  was  wanting. 

la  some  of  the  coses  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation  the  respon- 
sive movement  ia  not  distinctly  purposive,  but  rather  a  vague  convulsive 
motion  nf  all  the  limbs  when  one  is  irritated.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  lower  extremities  have  responded  more  promptly  to  irrita- 
tion than  the  upper. 

In  pulmonary  affections,  in  our  lowest  class  of  cases,  the  cough  is  often 
wanting ;  in  other  words,  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
should  produce  a  cough,  as  a  reflex,  fails  to  do  so. 

These  are  the  simpler  forms  of  reflex  action  requiring  no  very  com- 
plicated nervous  apparatus.  I  have  mentioned  that  in  extreme  cases  of 
idiocy  this  apparatus  may  be  defective  and  the  function  ill-performed. 
Tet  these  movements  are  so  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  life,  that  idiots 
who  have  vitality  enough  to  reach  an  institution -attending  ago  will  gcn- 
-erally  manifest  these  reflex  movements,  though  perhaps  with  less  than 
normal  promptness. 

Oo  the  other  hand,  with  a  certain  claas  of  cases  the  reflex  movementH 
are  excessive, — that  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the 
intelligence  and  will  the  manifestations  are  more  marked. 

Bat  there  is  a  broader  range  of  reflex  action.  Besides  the  simple 
Ulnstrations  already  given,  the  human  organism  is  made  up  of  a  multitude 
-of  tnechanisms  acting  automatically  to  perform  certain  work.  Some  of 
these  are  very  complicated,  as  is  seen  by  late  physiological  experimenta 

Some  of  these  are  strictly  reflex, — set  in  motion  by  the  application  of 
stimuli,  and  then  the  successive  processes  of  the  mechanisms  are  executed. 
Eveo  these  are  not  without  a  degree  of  adaptation,  as  has  been  witnessed 
in  tlie  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

Others  are  prompted  to  action  by  instinct.  Take  the  act  of  suckling 
in  the  infant.  The  nipple  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  new-born  child, 
And  then  a  complicated  series  of  movements  takes  place  and  continues,  not 
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tilt  the  desire  for  food  is  satisfied,  for  the  child  as  yet  has  no  desire,  bat  till 
the  Btomaoh  is  full. 

Others  are  Bet  in  motion  by  the  will,  gaided  b;  intelligence.  The  pro~ 
oesB  here  is  equally  antomatio,  as  in  the  former  case.  For,  when  we  ritie 
lo  the  plane  of  voluntary  action,  we  find  the  will  not  operating  dbectly  upon 
the  immediate  agencies  by  which  the  results  are  accomplished.  The  will 
only  sets  the  appropriate  train  of  mechaoiem  agoiug. 

Thus  the  intelligence  knowa  nothing  of  the  machinery  of  articulate 
sounds.  The  intelligence  knows  nothing  of  the  individual  muscles  to  be 
brought  in  play  to  preserve  equilibriuni  in  standing  alone  or  in  wallEiiig  ; 
in  fact,  knows  nothing  of  the  immediate  agencies  by  which  any  of  its 
desires  and  results  are  attained. 

Experience  in  infancy  and  childhood  teaches  what  direction  volition 
should  take,  what  mechanism  is  to  be  started  to  accomplish  any  purpose. 
Habit  operates  to  increase  the  facility  by  which  this  is  done.  Habit 
9stahlishes  new  combinations  and  co-ordinations  where  associated  exercise 
of  simpler  mechanism  is  required. 

In  normal  childhood  inborn  spontaneonsnesB  is  ceaselessly  active  in 
Ending  out  the  keys,  in  learning  to  play  upon  this  "harp  of  a  thonsand 
strings." 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  further,  that  movements  once  instinctively  perfonued 
become  voluntary.  Id  which  case  it  is  through  the  fact  that  the  parts  are 
supplied  with  the  nerves  of  voluntary  movement,  and  the  change  takes 
place  when  the  intelligence  is  developed. 

Take  the  illustration  already  cited, — the  act  of  nursing.  When  once 
begun  the  process  continues  till  repletion  is  the  resalt.  No  sounds  or 
other  means  of  attracting  the  child's  Rttention  have  any  effect  to  interrupt 
it.  At  a  later  period  when  some  power  of  observation  has  been  attained, 
ind  a  definite  appetite  has  been  developed,  the  child  ceases  to  oarse  when 
the  appetite  is  satiated,  or  when  its  attention  is  attracted  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  movements  that  are  at  first  voluntary,  in  time, 
:hrough  habitual  esercise,  take  on  the  characteristics  of  automatic  or  in- 
4tinciive  acts. 

When  wc  rise  a  step  higher,  to  the  nerves  of  spectid  sensation,  the 
lervous  apparatus  is  still  more  complicated,  their  ganglionic  centres  still 
nore  intimately  related  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Though  the  dis- 
inction  of  automatic  and  voluntary  is  here  aUo  quite  manifest, — the  for- 
mer being  sometimes  termed  sensori- motor, — yet  the  correlation  between 
hese  two  modes  of  action  is  quite  intimate.  The  passive  sense  of  feeling 
automatic)  in  time  becomes  the  active  sense  of  touch,  and  tiny  hands  go 
;rDping  about  to  satisfy  an  inborn  cariosity  as  to  form  and  size  and  parts. 
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From  the  confusion  of  noise  that  perpetually  rings  in  the  child's  ears 
there  is  evolved  the  manifold  diatinctions  of  sound,  articulate  and  inartica- 
late.  The  glare  of  light-emitting  and  refleoting  objects  is  resolved 
bj  the  same  innate  faculty  into  the  varied  and  definite  features  of  the 
world  of  dghk  Through  the  sensory  oi^ns  the  function  of  these  in- 
going impressiona  is  to  excite  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  senses,  to 
awaken  consciousness,  and  to  establish  relations  with  it  and  the  outer 
world.  In  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reflex  mechanisms,  the  voluntaiy 
and  acquired  use  of  the  senses  becomes  secondarily  automatic.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  one  case  the  eye,  taught  by  experience,  closes  automatically 
at  appromching  dinger;  or  again,  in  one  trained  iu  the  art  of  fencing, 
under  similar  threateoings,  is  automatically  only  the  more  open  and  alert. 

The  tcodenoy  all  the  while  is  towards  a  subserviency  of  the  lower  func- 
tions to  the  higher  in  human  life.  By  this  acquired  and  secondary  autom- 
atism the  individual  is  enabled  to  do  several  things  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  I  can  be  reading  this  paper  aloud,  with  all  the  necessary  articula- 
tions and  emphasis,  each  one  of  which  required  conscious  direction  from 
the  will  at  first.  I  can  follow  the  train  of  thought  that  I  had  when  writing 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  watching  my  audience  to  see  how  my  thoughts 
impress  them.  * 

These  physiolc^cal  details  will  help  us  to  understand  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  developing  the  intelligence  and  the  capabilities  of  idiots, 
and  even  the  reformation  of  their  habits.  They  will  serve  to  surest  the 
means  to  adopt  and  obviate  these  difficulties,  as  also  the  order  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  applying  these  means. 

It  is  the  nervous  system,  in  part  or  in  whole,  that  is  primarily  at  fault 
It  may  be  from  want  of  development,  orj^anio  change,  or  even  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain.  It  may  be  from  undue  pressure  upon  these  organs,  from 
defect  in  the  relation  or  connection  of  parts ;  it  may  be  from  impaired 
condition  of  the  nervous  tissue,  either  in  the  white  or  gray  matter.  The 
complicated  nervous  mechanism  that  makes  up  the  human  system  is  not 
in  a  proper  working  state.  The  failure  of  fuuctions  associated  with  these 
organisms  is  equally  varied. 

Herbert  Spencer  remarks  substantially  in  one  of  his  works  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  manifestation  of  the  lowest  form  of  reflex  action  and 
the  intelligence  required  to  calculate  an  eclipse  is  a  difference  of  degree 
and  not  one  of  kind.  While  few  psychologists  would  he  willing  to  accept 
this  statement,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  human  spootan^ 
self  determination,  is  first  set  in  motion,  first  brought  i 
-connection  with  influences  derived  from  seosatioo.  Sensation  is  one  of 
the  conditions  necessary,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  to  the  first  mani- 
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festatioDB  of  inatioct  ae  well  as  of  iatelligenoe.  Both  id  thdr  exercise  in^ 
at  the  outset,  reactive.  Lat«r  oomes  eelf-originatiag  thought,  feeliog,  and 
aotjon. 

Id  the  case  of  our  pupils,  then,  we  meet,  firei,  with  au  uodeTeloped  or 
torpid  Derrous  oeDtre  that  does  Dot  respond  promptly  to  impressiona  trom 
without.  ADd  haman  spootaDeity,  as  has  just  been  stated,  is  reactive,  if' 
not  strictly  reflex  in  its  first  DianirestatioDS. 

Id  the  secood  place,  the  nerves  of  relation  are  impaired  in  function,  or 
defective  in  structure,  eo  that  the  natural  stimuli  to  the  exercise  of  spon- 
taneoUBuesa  are  not  transmitted  promptly  and  clearly. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  defect  or  a  default  io  the  nervous  organicatton  by 
which  the  mandates  of  the  will  are  executed ;  id  other  words,  iD  the 
machinery  of  human  aotion  aod  expression  the  Dormal  organio  co-ordins- 
tioD,  essential  to  the  well-doing  of  the  commoDest  act  of  childhood,  naay 
be  defective. 

The  first  step,  then,  iD  this  physiological  edncatioD  will  be  in  opeDing- 
communication  with  the  torpid  nervous  ceDtre.  This  is  doDe  by  efforts 
to  render  seoaatioD  more  diatioct.  Contrasts  of  heat  and  cold  appeal  to 
the  lowest  range  of  humao  sensatioD.  They  affect  the  whole  exterior 
nervous  apparatus.  Pungent  odors  come  next  Id  the  series  of  active 
stimuli.  The  marked  contrasts  reported  by  the  seose  of  taste  will  serve 
to  awaken  dormant  consciousness.  These  may  be  followed  by  the  presen- 
tation of  sharp  distiDctioRS  of  sound  and  sight. 

When  communication  with  the  pupil  ia  estahliBhed  by  the  means  sug- 
gested, there  will  be  usually  an  accompanying  oonsciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence and  the  agency  of  the  master,  and  later,  more  or  less  subordinatioa 
to  hia  will.  Id  fact,  he  sood  comes  to  depcDd  measurably  upon  this  supe- 
rior will.  And  then,  after  a  period  of  apprcDticeship  to  a  series  of  exer- 
cises compelling  responsive  action,  the  controlling  will  is  withdrawn,  and 
he  is  brought  to  the  point  of  self- originating  movemeots,  and  in  time  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  spontaneous  use  of  hia  facuUica  and  powers. 

The  peculiar  methods  by  which  the  maohioery  of  Belfdctcrmination  ts- 
set  in  motion,  by  appeals  to  awakened  appetites,  to  the  ins^nct  of  self- 
preservation  in  ita  various  forms,  and  to  the  faculty  of  imitation,  can  only 
be  described  briefly. 

Every  one  knows  that  imitation  performs  an  important  part  io  the 
development  of  every  human  being.  So  far  as  any  germ  of  thia  faculty 
is  msDifested  id  any  idiot,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  a.  precocity  in  this 
respect,  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  cither  in  the  work  before  us.  Below 
this  faculty  of  imitation  there  is  an  aDslogous  attribute  which  seems  to  be 
organic,  because  it  is  in  early  life  quite  irresistible.     It  is  the  uDcoDsciooe 
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mimicry  of  tbe  movemenls  or  expreBuon  of  surrouDdii^  pereoos.  It  pre- 
cedes cooBciooB  imitation  and  prepares  tbe  way  for  it.  It  is  common 
certainly  in  some  other  forms  of  animal  life,  and  we  may  therefore  as- 
sume that  it  18  the  necessary  outcome  of  certain  physiological  conditions. 
A  group  of  children  watching  the  feata  of  an  acrobat  or  the  movements 
of  a  contortioDlat  are  seen  to  follow  the  motions  with  sympathetic  nrascn- 
Ur  action.  Even  an  andience  of  self-controlled  adults  yields  a  snbdaed 
tribute  to  the  sway  of  expression  and  ac^on  in  the  presence  of  an  accom- 
plished actor.  And  the  effect  ia  still  greater  when  the  impulse  falls  upon 
a  class  or  crowd  touched  by  the  same  chord  of  sympathy. 

It  is  this  principle  that  is  available  in  a  veiy  marked  degree  in  the 
whole  oourse  of  training  of  idiots  or  feeble-minded  children.  It  meets 
then  at  the  very  door  of  inadtntion  life.  There  are  constant  class  move- 
ments inspired  and  guided  by  the  energetic  voice  and  action  of  the  attend- 
ant ip  charge ;  soon  habit  reinforces  the  impulse  thus  given  in  the  directJon 
of  orderly  and  spontaneous  action. 

It  follows  them  to  the  school-rooms.  There  the  will  of  the  teacher  acts 
vicarionaly,  supplementiug  the  feeble  will  of  the  single  pupil  through  the 
animating  power  of  voice  and  gesture,  but  has  an  increased  motive  power 
when  sustained  by  the  conjoint  influence  imparted  by  surroucding  wills 
similarly  affected.  In  other  words,  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  asso- 
ciated will-force  the  feebler  members  are  moved  onward  to  a  degree  beyond 
our  preconceived  notions. 

Hence  the  advantages  of  institution  life  where  class  training  and  in- 
dividual instruction  can  he  combined.  When  we  reach  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  this  special  form  of  education,  there  are  other  advantages  of 
association  in  classes  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one  familiar 
with  teaching.  In  fact,  some  things  quite  desirable  in  the  oase  of  our 
pupils  can  only  be  acquired  under  such  ciroum stances. 

I  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  this  point  because  of  my  conviction 
of  its  practical  importance. 

In  the  cooise  of  my  experienoe  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where 
individiul  instruction  in  the  case  of  idiots  has  been  fairly  tried.  I  have 
in  former  years  suggested  Bnch  a  course  in  certain  cases  about  whose 
management  I  had  been  consulted.  But  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  in 
almost  every  case  the  effort  has  proved  a  failure,  even  in  the  hands  of  in- 
telligent and  lealous  teachers.  The  pupil  seems  to  tire  of  instruction 
persistently  aimed  at  him  alone.  The  power  of  attention  flags  under  its 
inevitable  monotony.  There  is  nothing  to  awaken  the  spiiit  of  emulation 
or  sympathy. 

I  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  method  of  opening  commnnication  with 
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the  nervoas  centres,  sod  of  the  uae  that  may  be  made  of  the  lower  order 
of  human  attributes  io  our  attempts  to  develop  the  higher.  It  remaios 
to  saj  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  development  of  general  will-poirer 
in  our  papils. 

We  begin  by  eliciting  volition  with  reference  to  a  simple  muscular 
raovement,  by  means  that  vary  with  the  pecnliarities  of  each  individaal 
case,  then  in  a  euccesaion  of  similar  acts.  Ultimately  we  (;an  bring  the 
pupil's  will  to  bear  upon  combined  movements,  requiring  the  co-ordinated 
exercise  of  a  more  complicated  muscular  apparatus.  In  these  early- 
lessons  the  pupils'  consciousness  becomes  more  active,  and  some  discrimi- 
native power  is  engendered  aa  to  the  direction  which  their  efforts  should 
take.  These  efforts  may  be  continned  till  a  habit  is  formed  of  executing 
them  with  promptness  and  facility.  In  time  diacriminatioD  and  judg- 
ment will  be  brought  in  ae  fiictors  in  the  performance  of  the  prescribed 

As  an  illustration,  take  a  pupil  who  at  the  outset  cannot  or  does  not 
hold  anything  in  hie  band,  not  from  want  of  muscular  power,  but  from 
an  inertia  of  will  that  makes  him  incapable  of  grasping  it.  We  have 
brought  him  by  successive  steps  up  to  a  point  where  he  will  catch  a  bean- 
bag,  or  similar  object,  when  thrown  at  him,  and  will  toss  it  back.  By 
changing  the  weight  of  the  bag,  by  varying  the  distance  at  which  ire 
stand  to  receive  it,  or  the  direction,  he  learns  to  modify  the  force  and 
direction  to  have  it  reach  us.  This,  that  an  ordinary  child  seems  to  do 
intuitively,  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  case  of  some  idiots  by  quite  a 
process  of  training  in  which  the  sucoeeaive  steps  have  been  made  very 
gradual. 

In  oonnection  with  this  brief  notice  of  methods  of  training  with  the 
lowest  grade  of  idiots,  I  might,  did  time  permit,  describe  the  modes  by 
which  even  the  lower  motives  of  human  action  may  he  developed.  But 
I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  in  every  case  likely  to  be  brought 
to  an  institution  there  are,  at  least,  faint  germs  of  all  the  human  faculties 
that  can  be  discovered  by  proper  study. 

Fortunately,  with  the  average  bodily  and  mental  eondilion  of  those 
submitted  to  our  care  we  can  start  on  a  higher  plane  of  endeavor.  And 
yet  the  physiological  truths  that  have  been  presented  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  our  entire  coarse  of  instruction. 

In  all  oar  institutions  much  stress  is  laid  upon  physical  exerciaes. 
These,  of  course,  conduce  to  health  and  strength,  but  that  is  not  their 
main  purpose.  They  arc  more  strictly  educational.  By  them  are  devel- 
oped the  power  of  attention  and  the  faculty  of  imitation.  Simple  mus- 
cular movements  prepare  the  way  for  more  complicated  ones  and  brino 
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"ta  into  the  sphere  of  iecoodaiy  automatism.  The  steps  are  theDoe  to 
uift  nuigement  and  oootrol  of  the  Tooal  oi^ne,  to  general  dexterity  and 
"^  tppUeujoD  to  Tarioiu  forins  of  nsernl  employmeDt.  These  exercises 
■i^Telop  ■  power  of  will  that  may  be  bronght  to  bear  in  mental  acquiulioiis 
*^  the  growth  of  intelligenoe,  and,  lastly,  in  proper  self-oontrol. 
"ith  this  approach  to  the  domain  of  ordinary  elementary  instruction, 
""J  'eaTe  the  topio  for  your  fnrlher  diaettssion. 
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THE  EPILEPTIC  CHANGE  AND  ITS  APPEARANCE  AMONG 
FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  M.D.,  Elwyo,  Pa. 
Read  at  the  Frank/oTt  m^tmg. 

Thb  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  recapitalate  some  of  the  experiences 
encoDDtered  amoog  imbecile  and  idiotic  children  who  are  or  who  have 
been  epileptic;  also  to  apply  a  theory  origiDBtiag  in  the  recent  patholi^ 
of  the  disease  to  an  analyaia  of  these  ezperiencea,  and  finally,  to  consider 
our  relations  as  medical  superintendents  to  the  whole  subject. 

From  an  eiamination  of  the  histoiy  of  three  hundred  imbecile  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  I  find  that  sixty-six,  or  twenty-two 
per  cent.,  are  now  epileptics;  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  fifty-two 
per  cent.,  have  in  their  antecedente  the  history  of  the  epileptoid  family 
of  diseases,  but  are  not  epileptics  at  this  date, — that  is,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  of  three  hundred  feeble-minded  children  either  have  been  epileptic 
or  present  some  one  or  more  of  the  neurotic  oonditions  which  frequently 
follow  or  are  introductory  to  the  epileptic  stato ;  finally,  of  the  whole  three 
hundred  cases,  there  were  seventy-eight  in  whom  there  was  neither  epi- 
lepsy, paralysis,  nor  chorea;  or,  in  this  examination,  there  is  twenty-six  per 
oent.  of  idiocy  uncomplicated  with  any  of  the  cited  disabilities.  But  as 
I  have  included  in  this  lattor  number  children  in  whom  there  are  infirm- 
ities of  speech,  irregularities  of  gait,  etc.,  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine 
farther  these  seventy-eight  epileptic  exempU: 

Six  are  mutes. 

Nine  are  aemi-mate. 

Fifleen  have  imperfect  speech. 

Eighteen  are  uncertain  in  their  gait. 

Nino  are  deaf. 

Six  have  imperfect  vision. 

Three  are  marked  hydrocephals. 

Six  are  demi-microcephals. 

Three  have  muscular  tremors. 

In  fact,  our  analysis  leaves  only  fifteen  of  the  whole  three  hundred  who 
are  of  sound  physical  health  and  unimpaired  organisms;  or,  striotly  speak- 
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ing,  GiUeo  wesi-minded  ohildreo  in  whom  there  are  oeither  obvione  nor 
pre-etistiDg  complications,  excepting  sach  as  Bpring  from  their  own  inher- 
ent Btapidity,  imbecile*  pw  lang. 

Now,  theM  tliree  hundred  cases  are  not  wholly  selected  either  from 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  onr  inatitution, — ie.,  the  better  grade 
of  onr  appjicationa,  or  from  those  only  who  have  been  refused — i.e.,  those 
whose  iDfirmities  render  them  objectionable  in  a  "  training  school," — 
bnt  the;  ire  taken  from  the  line  of  our  applicatioDS,  of  the  refused  and 
accepted  alike,  according  to  the  completeness  of  our  blanks  of  inquiry  and 
our  opportunity  for  obserrstion.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  these  three 
hundred  cases  represent  the  average  state  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  condi- 
tions OS  they  appear  to  us  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey ;  nearly  all 
were  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  probable,  for  reasons  that  will  not  be 
here  suggested,  that  hereditary  tendencies  to  epilepsy,  psralysis,  and  oer- 
TOI19  disorders  exist  to  a  larger  extent  with  us  than  west  of  the  mountains, 
and  more  than  in  New  York  and  New  England.  This  primary  fact,  if  it 
be  Buch,  will  just  BO  much  modify  the  conclusious  of  this  paper  as  applied 
to  tbe  communities  represented  by  you. 

The  symptomatology  of  epilepsy  is  known  to  all  of  you;  perhaps  you 
have  not  all  thought  of  the  superficiality  of  tbe  disease  as  it  appears  in  the 
great  majority  of  imbecile  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  B;:e.  This 
chiiraclerigtic,  I  am  aware,  may  class  it  in  your  thought  ait  not  epilepsy  at 
ill,  butts  eclampsia  or  as  symptomatic  convulsions.  Leading  authorities, 
however,  tre  coming  to  the  position  of  a  common  identity  or  relationship 
in  all  ccDvolsive  phenomena,  and  as  it  suits  my  purpose  to  accept  ihb 
ficw,  I  leave  this  discussion  to  your  own  pleasure.  I  am  sure  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  received  into  our  Pennsylvania  Institution 
ID  which  epilepsy  is  a  complicatioa,  its  superficial  and  its  subjective  nature 
will  impress  any  observer. 

Paroxysms  are  aborted  by  psychical  impressions  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter ;  IS,  for  example,  epileptic  children  yielding  for  years  to  the  prohibi- 
tion never  to  have  a  convulsion  in  "praise  meeting,"  "dance  hall,"  or 
oiher  aggeibbly  room,  from  which,  if  interdicted,  they  would  lose  many  a 
good  time;  so  also  paroxysms  are  induced  as  readily  as  they  are  con- 
trolled; for  example,  a  pencil  grasped  by  the  fingers  of  an  epileptic  child 
'as  found  to  be  the  factor  of  his  school-room  convulsions,  displaying  how 
delicste  was  the  reflex  irritability,  which  could  not  tolerate  a  certain  con. 
tiDQoua  cramping  or  tension  of  the  mnecles  and  nerves  of  the  fingers  with- 
out general  spasm.  An  alarm  of  fire  pr^uced  a  convulsion  in  a  nervous 
boy  who  had  never  been  known  to  be  so  affected  ;  while  the  promise  of  a 
carriage  drive  exploded  another  lad  in  the  same  way.     The  distention  of 
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the  great  intestine  bj  an  enema,  in  ■  case  familiar  enough  with  the  remedy 
not  to  fear  it,  vas  the  event  of  one  of  the  moat  alarming  coDTnlsioDB  I 
ever  saw ;  (he  lad  was  helieved  tn  be  Don-eplleptic.  The  adminiatratioo 
of  chloroform  to  a  girl  whom  we  were  preparing  for  the  removal  of  &  super- 
numerBry  toe  was  ■tt«nded  with  a  well-marked  epileptio  fit;  she  had  not 
had  a  convulsion  since  her  infuncj. 

Agun,  some  of  our  feeble-minded  children  live  so  near  the  boundary  of 
nnconsciousnees  and  convulsion  that  they  ma;  pass  by  self- induction  be- 
yond it ;  there  are  muscular  tremors ;  there  are  ecstasies  under  the  iofln- 
ence  of  harmony,  of  a  good  meal,  or  of  any  other  senauous  or  sensual 
grsli6cation ;  there  ire  meaningless  terrors  ending  in  partial  unconaaiouH- 
neas,  as  iu  the  caae  of  a  little  girl  who  screama  at  the  sight  of  a  Swiss 
clock,  and  sita  crouched  together,  a  mass  of  trembling  terror,  when  it 
begins  striking ;  it  would  seem  that  the  cuckoo  stepping  out  at  the  stroke 
would  change  terror  into  convulsion. 

M.  F.,  aged  eighteen,  weak-minded  from  infancy,  member  of  a  church, 
and  in  attendance  on  its  worship,  indulged  his  emotional  fondness  fur  sa- 
cred music  to  the  extent  of  ecstasia,  thence  to  pass  into  epileptic  insensi- 
bility, with  its  stertor,  cut  tongue,  cyanosis,  and  deep  sleep.  This  he  had 
continued  for  two  years  until,  a  oon&rmed  epileptic,  his  life  was  consumed 
with  his  Bible,  religious  tracts,  and  convulsions.  The  Wednesday  even- 
ing prayer- meeting  and  the  Sabbath  service  became  field  occasions,  so 
that  afler  nearly  ruining,  financially,  his  charch,  the  trustees  placed  him 
at  oar  institution,  as  none  but  a  few  heroic  members  and  the  preacher 
maintained  a  regular  attendance.  This  poor  fellow,  removed  to  an  institu- 
tion, became  useful,  and  for  years  almost  free  from  day-convulsions ;  his 
indulgence  limited  to  noeiurnBl  explosions  of  the  disease  at  long  intervals. 
The  relief  was  simple ;  while  the  usual  medicinal  treatment  was  not  neg- 
lected, perhaps  it  was  mainly  through  the  interdiction  of  religious  books 
and  music  for  several  months,  with  the  substitution  of  duties  and  general 
reading,  that  he  outgrew  much  of  this  epileptic  habit,  bringing  him, 
finally,  to  the  normal  enjoyment  of  religious  means  without  the  acoom- 
paoiment  of  his  alarming  tableaux. 

I  think  we  all  have  in  our  institutions  not  a  few  instances  of  those 
irregular  forma  of  epilepsy  which  writers  are  now  recognising  and  de- 
scribing, where  its  general  features  are  wanting,  and  the  paroiyeme  are 
displayed  in  periodical  attacks  of  some  special  eccentricity  or  automatism. 
One  of  our  boys  has  recently  taken  to  running  without  a  purpose,  which 
is  done  with  desperate  haste,  coming  to  as  sudden  an  arrest,  and  going 
back  to  his  place,  muttering  some  semi-conscious  gibberish.  This  may  be 
his  form  of  epilepsy.     Another,  a  non-epileptic  lad  of  much  amiability. 
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of  some  prectxnty  in  a  few  tbingH,  but  of  iDsane  heredity,  has  occasiooal 
attacks  of  downright  obetioHcy  and  viciauanesH ;  the  face  is  flashed  and 
the  eyes  unnatural ;  he  cries  easily  and  copiously,  abaodotis  his  fellows, 
hiding  in  odd  places,  and  is  completely  nascrung ;  there  is  a  su^estion 
of  the  epileptic  couditioo  in  his  case,  and  I  should  at  oo  time  be  surprised 
by  a  oonynlsioD. 

Jnlia .   This  little  girl  was  brought  to  my  atteutioD  fourteen  years 

ago,  then  four  yeara  of  age ;  she  had  a  choreic  habit  of  biting,  but  bad 
manifested  no  other  special  ecceutricity  that  is  now  recalled  ;  her  speech 
was  quick  and  childlike,  but  in  her  eye  there  was  at  all  times  an  unnat- 
ural glitter  ;  she  has  been  under  charge  ever  sioce,  ranking  high  in  our 
school  department  and  becoming  somewhat  useful  in  light  domestie  duties. 
In  the  interval  of  fourteen  years  she  has  had  two  grave  attacks  of  mania, 
following  the  active  symptoms  of  meningitis.  Although  completely  re- 
covered from  these  with  no  loss  of  intelligence, — indeed  she  is  more  and 
more  competent, — her  paroiyems  of  biting  have  never  really  ceased ;  they 
are  unanDOunced  by  any  visible  prodroma,  they  are  directed  against  the 
loved  atid  the  unloved,  and  she  is  as  irresponsible  and  helpleas  when  snap- 
ping at  her  victim  as  is  the  typical  epileptic  when  he  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
her  face  is  flushed  af\«r  the  act,  while  there  is  a  wild,  lost  look  in  it ;  or 
Mmetimes  it  is  the  face  of  a  swimmer  rising  from  the  water  more  chilly 
than  was  anticipated  when  plunging  into  it — cold,  cnmped,  and  surprised. 
There  have  been  long  suspensions  of  these  attacks  :  bright,  lovable  spots 
in  Julia's  history,  like  the  hopeful  rests  of  epilepsy,  to  be  followed,  like 
them,  with  disappointment,  in  a  fresh  outbreak  of  her  irresponsible 
ferocities. 

I  have  now  a  case  of  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  stomach  accompanied  with 
vomitiog, — a  girl  who  has  nil  her  life  been  a  peculiarly  interesting  study, 
as  tangled  conditions  are  likely  to  be  to  any  of  us.  These  attacks  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  temper  displays  of  her  earlier  years,  accompanied 
theti  with  the  most  profane  language  and  the  grossest  actions.  The  poor 
girl  DOW,  after  weeks  of  orderly  and  complacent  behavior,  industriously 
engaged  in  the  laundry,  comes  to  me  with  a  scared  look  and  a  bewildered 
"  Oh,  doctor,  I  am  going  to  be  sick  I"  The  nest  few  days  she  is  a  picture 
of  misery  ;  the  stomach  refuses  nourishment ;  quanlitiefa  of  bile  are  vom- 
ited with  the  ice-water  which  she  eagerly  seizes ;  she  rapidly  wastes  in 
flesh.     We  sometimes  question  whether  these  paroxysms  are  epileploid. 

J.  H.,  a  child  taken  into  care  at  five  years  of  age,  so  pretty,  so  per- 
fectly formed,  so  exact  in  bb  movements,  that  all  vbitors  exclaimed  at 
the  cruelty  of  "  having  such  a  child  in  such  an  institution."  Bat  his 
mental  oatfit  was  limited  and  deranged ;  at  home  he  had  been  kept  tied 
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for  fear  he  iroald  fall  from  the  wiDdow-sillg,  the  boy  having  absolutely  tio 
knowledge  of  height;  the  cerebral  centre  ruling  this  dimension  was  edu- 
cated at  last,  or  another  acted  vicariouBlj  ;  but  whatever  the  phystolo;;!- 
cal  Imnsposition,  height  seemed  to  be  a  devil  which  once  admitted  to  his 
comprehension  "  brought  other  seven  devils  with  it."  The  sweet-faced 
boy  bent  his  new  acquirement  to  the  injury  of  his  playfellows,  whom  he 
maliciously  pushed  from  ladders,  or  over  window-sills,  or  from  the  top  of 
emhankmeDts  with  a  persisKucy  and  devilishness  in  the  act,  and  yet  with 
an  innocency  of  afler-manner  that  beggars  description.  The  various  freaks 
of  this  propensity  have  been  protean  as  the  forms  of  epilepsy  itselT,  and 
cannot  be  detailed.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  noticed  that  John  had 
frequent  falls;  they  were  instantaneous,  like  the  trioka  of  a  clown,  and 
the  compoanre  and  immediacy  with  which  he  regained  his  chair,  and  the 
wilful  smile  at  the  nearest,  impressed  the  attendant  that  this  was  another 
of  his  freaks  ;  but  a  special  and  more  intelligent  watch  being  kept  of  these 
phenomena  proves  now  the  pallor,  the  momentary  aDconseiousnesa.  the 
staring  pupils,  the  slii;ht  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles, — indications  of  the 
epileptic  change  which  has  gradually  but  surely  developed  through  the  five 
years  of  this  boy's  liTc  in  our  institution. 

We  are  helped  iu  our  understanding  and  treatment  of  the  above  oases, 
when  regarding  them  as  the  irregular  manifestationB  of  that  epiUptic 
change  which  has  been  described  aa  the  precursor  of  and  as  underlying 
alt  epilcptoid  states. 

I  may  be  inclined  to  overestimate  the  identity  of  temper  displays, 
paroxysmal  thiovings,  violence,  etc.,  with  the  epileptic  change ;  but  this  is 
better,  if  it  will  foster  among  our  teachers  and  attendants  two  practical 
and  much-needed  lessons :  first,  kindly  tolerance  and  ingenious  uianage- 
ment  of  these  peculiar  cases ;  second,  the  apprehension  that  the  outcome 
may  be  true  epilepsy,  and,  hence,  our  duty  to  use  all  possible  vigilance 
and  measures  to  avert  the  calamity. 

As  medical  superintendents,  we  should  make  it  a  fundamental  rule  to 
know  these  children  from  their  birth ;  also  their  antecedents,  remote  as 
we  may ;  the  history  of  their  infancy  helps  to  an  understanding  of  their 
pupilage;  the  convulsions  of  teething,  those  of  their  exanthemata,  or  the 
temper  cries  and  night  scares  of  their  babyhood  interpret  the  eccentricities 
of  to-day,  and  will  become  our  danger  signals  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  their  lives. 

As  great  an  author  as  Nothnagel  says, — 

"  Ollen  children  suffer  with  eclampsia  in  early  dentition,  to  be  followed 
by  healthy  lives  up  to  the  outbreak  of  epilepsy"  (Ziemssen,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
202) ;  "  and  again,  there  are  cases,  of  which  several  pronoaiMed  ones  have 
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oeeurred  in  mj  praotioe,  where  absolutelj  no  etiologitnl  inflneaoes  meo- 
tioned,  Dor  any  of  the  detennining  caiuea  yet  to  be  mentioDsd,  can  be 
found,  and  yet  where  a  blooming  child  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  is 
snddeoly  overwhelmed  by  a  eeimrc,  which  is  then  repeated  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Now,  in  some  of  these  patients  it  can  be  proved  with  certunty  that 
they  had  saffered  from  eolamptic  couvnlsionB  dariog  the  first  dentition. 
I  einnot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  here  the  process,  at  first  purely  fune- 
^onal,  which  was  set  up  in  the  central  parts  at  the  time  of  the  teething 
convnlsioDS,  may  have  furnished  the  impetus  for  the  developmeot  of  the 
epileptic  change."     (lb.,  206.) 

Onr  records  supply  many  illustrations  to  prove  the  epileptic  change  as 
developing  slowly  and  surely  from  causes  acute  and  transient  in  their 
action,  and  cperating  at  long  intervals, — worms  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
eicitemeot  with  the  Fourth  of  July,  an  indigestible  supper  after  fatigue ; 
any  one  of  many  such  causes  may  give  the  fitst  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  epilepdc  centre ;  repetitional  impulses  through  the  unrestrained 
life  of  the  child  finally  add  to  the  sum  tut&l,  t«  create  a  chronic  epilepsy 
for  which  we  have  no  radical  cure.  These  last  cases  I  would  not  know- 
ingly admit  to  our  institutions  as  at  present  organiEed ;  yet  no  mistake 
was  made  when  the  following  case  was  received,  improbable  as  it  seemed 
for  favorable  treatment. 

N.  H.,  age  fourteen,  fine  physique,  ruddy  complexion,  in  short,  an 
elegant  boy.  Mentality  fair,  as  compared  with  imbecile  children  of 
the  school  department ;  he  was  only  backward  in  his  studies  and  simple 
in  his  nature ;  perhaps  a  umpleton  of  isdolent  attention,  feeble  memory, 
given  to  flimsy  deceptions,  and  of  general  instability.  He  bad  attended 
an  English -German  school,  and  had  had  school  training  from  his  third 
year. 

His  first  convulsions  were  at  teething,  and,  as  informed  by  the  family, 
not  again  till  ten  years  of  age ;  but  the  lad  remembers  to  have  had  them 
slightly  when  going  to  his  Germ  an -English  school.  In  187S,  the  convul- 
sions becoming  frequent  and  fixed,  he  was  placed  under  (he  medical  oare 
of  a  distinguished  physician,  who  thoroughly  bromidized  him.  The 
parents  state  that  "  there  was  a  respite  of  the  convulsions  for  one  month, 
when  they  recurred  with  greater  severity  than  ever ;  if  spared  during  the 
day,  be  would  have  them  at  night,  and  they  bad  counted  as  many  as 
seventy  convulsions  within  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  accompanied 
with  a  desire  to  run  ;  he  happily  directed  his  running  toward  some  place 
of  secnrity,  but  had  been  known  once  to  fall  over  the  uncovered  joists  of 
a  building;  he  never  bit  his  tongue,  and  never  screamed,  yet  he  turned 
purple,  and  often  foamed  at  the  month.     A  box  or  crib  had  been  built  for 
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him,  iDlo  which  be  woald  b^  to  be  festened  when  anticipntiag  either  hia 
coDvaluoos  or  wheii  seiied  with  his  temper  fits  of  violence." 

Id  January,  1S79,  six  moDths  prior  to  bis  admis^oD,  he  had  been  oir- 
oamoised  under  a  guarftQt«e  of  core,  but  the  disease  had  oontiuued  with 
gacb  BeTerity,  and  bis  dangerous  temper  remained  so  uncontrollable,  that 
he  was  placed  in  oar  custody  June  IBth,  1879.  With  the  removal  from 
home  there  was  an  absolute  cessation  of  ooDvaUions  until  August,  1879, 
when  he  had  a  mild  seiEure  of  petit  mal,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  few 
temper  ezplosioDS,  caused  by  trifling  interference  with  his  movements; 
but  from  August,  1879,  to  this  date  there  has  been  do  return  and  hardly 
a  threatening  of  an  epileptic  seiinre.  His  intelligence  is  sufficient  to  make 
him  mindful  of  caution,  and  he  has  come  to  dread  the  disease  so  much 
that  his  life  conforms  very  closely  to  the  restraints  of  institution  liviag, 
in  which  he  believes  consisU  his  cure.  He  has  within  the  past  year  been 
among  bis  friends  for  two  months,  returning  with  no  relapse. 

The  neuropathic  state  of  most  idiotic  ohildreo  is  certainly  on  the  near 
confines  of  spasm.  The  convulsibilicy  of  infancy  (so  termed,  I  think,  by 
Qriesinger)  is  retained  into  the  later  life  of  the  imbecile ;  perhaps  tho  ex- 
planation of  the  inhibitory  power  of  an  undeveloped  oerebrum  over  reflex 
action  in  in&ncy  may  apply  to  the  poorly-organ iied  cerebrum  of  the  idiot 
in  its  failures  to  control  the  automatism,  jactitations,  and  other  nervous 
tricks  of  oar  school-rooms, — habits  which  foster  the  development  of  the 
epileptic  change  uotil  a  special  excitement  overrides  all  restraint,  and  the 
disease  is  established, 

AmoDg  the  earliest  observations  under  this  latter  head  were  those  made 
of  Morton  F.,  a  stout,  strong  boy  of  fourteen,  with  an  ataxic,  shambling 
walk,  etjff,  incorrigible  hair,  a  great  jaw,  and  a  very  peculiar  right  eye, 
which  would  be  dismissed  un professionally  as  a  "  oock-eye,"  and  nothing 
more,  but  which  was  in  reality  very  interesting,  with  its  specific  history 
going  back  to  his  paternal  ancestor.  This  boy  illustrated  in  himself  two 
unusual  features :  first,  aa  emotjonal  automatism  approaobing  catalepsy ; 
and  second,  a  singular  muscular  rigidity  into  which  he  instantly  threw 
himself  when  it  was  desired  to  move  him  in  any  given  direction  ooatrary 
to  his  wish  or  uadorstanding.  1  need  not  describe  this  last;  you  have  all 
enoonntered  it  in  a  few  individual  cases  in  your  schools, — a  "  muscular 
obstinacjr"  carried  to  almost  tonic  spasm,  influenced  at  first  by  hesitancy 
to  do  what  is  required  and  setting  the  fibrillsB  like  rods  of  iron.  It  may 
be  a  general  resistance  of  the  whole  body,  which,  the  moment  a  child  is 
touched,  is  felt  to  be  an  obstruction  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  siae; 
the  rigidity  may  be  localised  in  seta  of  muscles  or  in  individual  muscles. 
The  lad  Morton  F.  is  a  typical  representative  of  this  condition;  many 
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lioiin  tiave  b«en  spent  and  mnoh  exertion  (with  some  things  said  to  be 
foTgiien)  over  Horton  to  limber  the  varioos  portions  of  his  aaatomj. 
I«ng  before  manage  was  popnlar  this  boy  underwent  an  amoaot  of  mus- 
eulw  penuBsioD,  kneading  aod  ooaateraction  for  the  flexure  of  bis  set 
joints,  that  wonid  put  to  shame  the  present  appliance  of  that  art.  His 
emoUooal  BUtomatism  and  mnscular  obstinacy  were  displayed  in  finest 
utioD  oD  the  aA«rDoons  for  bathing.  Having  an  inveterate  hatred  of 
*»!«,  Boon  after  dinner  he  would  be  missing,  to  be  discovered,  after  long 
''■nil,  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  like  the  middle  of  a  clover-field  just 
'>'fDr«  harvest.  When  found  he  would  he  lying  on  his  left  side,  the  right 
*?B  quite  misdireoted,  the  left  thnmb  and  forefinger  nervously  and  rapidly 
trokitig  his  cheek  or  jaw  on  that  side,  and  his  whole  body  rigid,  or  some- 
times the  right  leg  and  foot  working  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  withont 
power  apparently  to  arrest  the  movetnent.  He  would  neither  answer 
when  called,  rise  when  addressed,  nor  show  any  symptoms  of  coming 
when  waited  for;  the  only  alternative  being  to  lift  and  carry  him  to  the 
bith-tnb,  the  r^dity  retained  to  the  last.  The  hath  over,  Morton  dressed, 
wonld  go  with  a  smiling  face  and  elastic  step  to  the  kitchen,  where  his 
nithfninees  as  a  "  boy  of  all  work"  is  quoted  to  this  day.  He  lived  and 
did  on  OBI  premises,  and  to  the  last  gave  these  periodical  displays  of  mus- 
'^r  rigidity  and  emotional  automatism.  He  had  convulsions  tn  infancy, 
■KQ  he  died  of  an  aoate  meningeal  disease  in  which  severe  convulsions 
oecuned. 

Iq  fcirmiDg  a  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  an  epileptic 
"'"'1  a  consideration  of  reputed  causes  is  in  place.  Reynolds  presents 
them  as,  ]gt^  psychical  iDfiuences  ;  2d,  physical  influences  ;  3d,  eccentric 
|fntation;  4th,  general  organic  changes.  Those  induced  by  psychical 
">9neiic«9  and  those  from  eccentric  irritations  are  favorable  for  our  treat- 
■"^nt,  especially  if  there  be  no  family  history  of  alcoholism  or  epilepsy. 

"^^^  inri  (probably  feeble-minded)  who  is  quoted  as  having  had  a  first 
Kuurc  when  obliged  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  cow  which  she  had  taken  care  of 
"id  had  been  attached  to,  might  hopefully  he  admitted  to  your  school- 
rootns  if  ber  case  needed  the  training  of  au  institution.  The  boy 
'Jescnbed  as  having  had  a  first  convulsion  excited  by  the  preparation  for 
1  Fourth  of  July  parade,  with  its  noise  and  heat,  and  the  second  upon 
seeing  a  man  crushed  to  death  beneath  niilway  cars,  will  be  admitted, 
much  as  ire  desire  to  curtail  the  number  of  epileptics  in  our  institution, 
beciase  we  hope  for  a  complete  immunity  hereafter  from  convulsions,  and 
ic  ODtgrowth  or  overgrowth  of  any  epileptic  change. 

We  made  no  mistake  va  admitting  C.  C,  a  pale-faced,  nervous  boy,  suf- 

fciing  with  chorea  and  innutrition.     He  had  a  convulsion  the  summer 
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before  vhea  trjing  to  rescue  a  drowniiig  brother  from  the  Delaware 
River ;  this  had  led  him  io  an  aostmng  aod  shattered  etate,  when,  a  year 
after,  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a  factory  where  he  liad  worked  with 
his  father,  and  the  sight  of  his  father's  mangled  remains,  drove  him  again 
into  a  fearful  convulsion,  from  which  time  he  loat  all  boyish  ambition  and 
all  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  in  the  schools.  He  was  presented  to 
ua  a  poor,  ill  fed,  trembling,  perspiring,  cboreio  boy.  Admitted  Io  the 
amnsemente  and  duties  of  an  Institution,  he  rapidly  grew  strong,  became 
re-educated  in  the  schools,  and  after  two  years  was  discharged  cured  of 
his  malady,  and  is  now  a  valoable  member  of  the  community. 

Surely,  among  these  cases  of  child  convulsions,  induced  by  psychical 
oauseB  acting  upon  a  feeble  and  highly  nervous  organiiation,  tbere  are 
many  in  which  the  epileptic  change  has  not  oocurred,  or,  if  it  has,  so  slightly 
as  to  yield  to  the  family  life  or  methods  of  cure,  such  as  our  institutions,  and 
ours  only,  at  present  offer ;  if  we  do  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  these,  we 
may  doom  to  epileptic  idiocy  some  of  the  most  interesting  childreu  of  the 
land.  The  changes  due  to  dentition,  to  convulsion,  to  gross  food,  worms, 
etc.,  may  be  unapprcciable,  or  so  slight  as  to  amount  only  to  that  albumi- 
nous, intercellular  exudation  pointed  out  by  Schroeder  van  der  KolL  as 
existing  among  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  medulla,  to  undei^o,  if  conditions 
continue,  induration,  fatty  degeneration,  and  softening.  Many  of  these 
oases  may  he  saved  by  treatment,  while  a  few  only  escape  by  tbe  hap- 
hazard, do'oothing  policy  of  letting  them  "outgrow"  their  disease. 

But  this  paper  already  exceeds  the  prescribed  limit,  and  I  conclude  it 
with  the  following  epitome : 

I.  The  knowledge  gained  through  careful  inquiry  proves  that  early  id 
their  lives  a  very  large  proportion  of  feeble-minded  or  idiotic  children  pre- 
sent a  history  either  of  epilepsy,  or  of  some  neurosis  associated  with  and 
suggestive  always  of  that  disease. 

II.  The  so-called  epileptic  change  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  in  the 
present  history  of  any  individual  case  with  convulsions  and  insensibility, 
for  these  may  be  transmuted  into  emotional  automatism,  eccentricities  of 
behavior  or  morals,  etc.,  lesser  indications  of  the  concealed  malady. 

III.  As  a  rule,  our  feeble-minded  children  manifest  their  epilepsies  in 
superficial  and  subjective  ways  which  make  them  peculiarly  admissible  of 
psycho -medical  and  physiological  treatment. 

IV.  By  refusing  admission  for  ail  feeble-minded  children  who  may  be 
epileptic,  without  discrimination  of  the  essential  characteristics  and  va- 
rieties of  the  disease,  we  shall  surely  bar  many  curable  cases  of  epilepsy 
whose  menial  enfeeblement  equully  requires  our  skill ;  also,  when  admitting 
any  feeble-minded  child,  wiOioiU  the  opeo  complication  of  epilepsy  as 
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WdsII;  described,  not  nnftequently  it  is  duoorered  that  latent  epilepsy 
°>ine  with  ihe  child ;  henca  the  aDwisdom,  in  the  first  ioetaDoe,  of  a  cohtm 
'twlntely  pnwcriptive  of  this  unroitnoate  clua  of  idiocy,  and  heDce,  also, 
^c  itnposgjbility,  in  the  Becood  inatance,  of  keeping  our  iostitatjoiis  eotjrelj 
"M  ^m  patients  who  may  exhibit  at  any  lime  this  prominent  comptica- 
^'^n  of  child  inaanity. 
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On  the  atteraooD  of  Ma;  20th,  1881,  a  brilliant  throng  of  the  State 
officialaand  citiEeosof  FraDlcfort  assembled  in  the  halls  of  the  InB^tutioD, 
where  tlie  Assodation  met,  and,  prior  to  ao  interesting  concert  given  hy 
the  children  in  the  ohapel,  the  following  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  J.  Desha  Pickett,  Saperiatendent  of  Public  Instraction  : 

Mk.  President  and  Mesbrs.  Superintendents,  and  Ladies  and 
Q-ENTLEUEN  : — The  very  agreeable,  though  it  may  be  difficult,  duty  of 
eztcadiog  tu  you  a  formal  welcome  has  been  del^^ted  to  me  by  our  hos- 
pitable host ;  bat  after  the  true  Kentucky  welcome  of  himself  and  lady, 
which  you  have  so  richly  ezperleuced,  my  greeting  may  seem  to  be  a 
work  of  supererogation.  In  deference  to  the  "  cloth"  present  (I  speak 
figuratively),  having  no  reference  to  the  immaculate  covering  of  the  hos- 
pitable board,  a  text  would  be  eipected  from  me.  I  shall  take  a  text,  but 
I  shall  not  preach  a  sermon.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  we  read :  "  In  the  beginning  Qod  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  The  proper  translation  would  be,  "  Gods  created."  I  shall  not 
now  discuss  whether  the  plural  form  is  simply  the  plural  of  majesty,  or 
whether  it  expresses  the  three  entities  of  the  Godhead.  This  would 
be  foreign  to  my  purpose  ;  but  of  the  throe  Hebrew  verbs  conveying  the 
idea  of  creation,  the  one  used  here  signifies  prime,  original  creation,  making 
something  out  of  nothing.  This  power,  I  need  not  declare,  is  confined 
to  the  Godhead,  which  alone  in  the  whole  universe  possesses  the  emi- 
nent sovereignty  of  unlimited  and  absolute  authority.  No  created  being 
could  possess  it.  The  power  and  province,  then,  of  created  intelligence 
Is  limited  to  secondary  creation.  It  oannot  originate  mind.  It  cannot 
create  matter.  Human  power,  then,  is  prescribed  within  the  limit  of  sec- 
ondary creation ;  and  a  marvellous  power  it  is  I  It  is  the  intelligent  force 
that  fashions  the  stone  from  the  quarry,  moulds  the  brick  from  the  clay, 
forms  the  timbers  from  the  forest,  and  a^regates  all  into  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  science  and  to  God.  Or  how  grand  the  second  creation,  that  can 
take  a  few  grains  of  crnde  Iron-ore  and  transmute  it  into  the  exquUite 
hair-spring  of  the  watch,  multiplying  its  office  and  its  power  a  thousand 
fold.  This  is  human  creation;  this  is  human  power.  Beyond  it,  in  ap- 
plication of  mind  and  matter,  we  cannot  go,  though  its  forms  ma;  be 
indefinitely  multiplied. 
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It  is  a  great  power  to  take  an  ordinary  mind  and  educate  it,  develop 
it  into  a  polished  intellect.  This  ia  creative  power  in  true  d^p-ee.  But, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  power  bejond  thi«.  It  is  to  take  a  human  fonD, 
coDtainiDg  a  mere  modicum  of  mind,  and  apply  our  humane,  directory, 
determiniag  Bgencies,  so  that  it  may  be  quickened,  and  germinate,  aud 
grow,  aod  still  grow,  unfolding  into  beauty  and  developing  into  power. 

This,  gentlemen  auperiutendents  of  feeble-minded  institutes,  is  your 
prerogative,  your  province,  your  power.  It  is  your  eminent  domain.  And 
here,  I  say  it  with  all  reverence,  you  claim  kinship  with  Ood.  Your 
work  is  Godlike  1  It  is  a  sovereignty,  and  in  this  working  world  of  oura 
it  is  Dearest  unto  prime,  original  creation.  It  is  creating  much  out  of 
little.      It  is  mind  force,  spiritual  force. 

This  is  your  ooble  work,  gentlemen.  You  draw  forth  irom  the  dark 
corners  of  the  States  you  respectively  represent  hitherto  neglected  chil- 
dren, and,  through  your  creative  power,  your  self-denial,  you  fashion  them, 
you  form  them  iuto  good  and  nsefdl  citiiens,  and  prepare  them  as  intelli- 
gent candidates  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  highest  form  of 
secondary  creation.  This  is  the  highest  expression  of  Christiau  civiliia- 
tion.  It  is,  indeed,  Qodlike  in  its  conception.  Godlike  in  its  processes, 
Godlike  in  its  blessed  results.  It  is  bringing  forth  "lightoutof  darkness." 
Your  influence  has  not  been  limited  to  the  States  you  represent.  One 
of  yon  has  aroused  the  Northwest  to  the  importance  of  the  noble  work  I 
am  disctiasiog.  L^^ative  power  has  been  secured,  and  noble  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  have  been  founded.     God  speed  the  noble  work  I 

Bat  what  shall  I  say  of  the  ladies  who  honor  us  with  their  presence 
on  this  occasion  ?  Silent  in  our  deliberatioos,  yet  their  influence  in  every 
good  work  is  an  iaspiration.  Silent  forces  are  the  greatest  and  the 
grandest,  as  sun  and  moon  and  stars  attest.  Ladies,  your  presence  and 
power  are  as  the  "  music  of  the  spheres."  You  preserve  our  integrity, 
yon  footer  our  lives,  and,  under  Providence,  you  direct  our  destiny !  We 
cordially  welcome  yonr  presence,  and  acknowledge  your  power  as  sovereign 
factors  in  our  advandng  civiliution,  which  ever  presents  as  its  highest 
achievement  the  amelioration  of  the  unfortunate  of  our  race. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  greet  you  in  the 
name  of  Kentucky  as  benefactors  of  human  kind.  We  welcome  you  to 
our  capital  and  to  our  State.  And  may  the  great  Creator  in  whom  we 
trust  grant  yon  many  years  to  pursue  the  earnest  and  arduous  work  in 
which  yon  are  engaged,  aud  when  your  work  b  done  on  earth  may  you  in 
the  end  meet  all  your  pupils,  and  at  the  last  day  receive  the  glad  and 
gloriotis  welcome  from  the  Great  Teacher,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
steward,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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ANSWERING   THE    WELCOME. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  being  called  oa  by  the  Presldeat  of  the  Associntion 
to  respond,  Baid,~- 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  hudlj  feel  competent  to  reply  vonbily 
to  the  very  kind  greeting  of  Professor  Pickett  to  the  membere  of  oar 
Association.  I  can  only  say  in  behalf  of  the  Association  that  we  accept 
the  expreBsion  of  yoar  good  will  with  the  most  grateful  feelings.  For 
myself,  indiTiduslly,  I  have  a  little  more  to  say.  The  fact  is,  I  feel  a  kind 
of  paternal  interest  in  the  Eentnoky  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dreo.  And  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  more  creditable  the  offspring 
the  more  ready  and  willing  individuals  are  to  claim  a  paternal  relation. 
In  the  winter  of  1856  or  1857, — I  cannot  quite  remember  whioh, — afl«r 
some  correspondence  with  the  late  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylam  at  Danville,  I  came  to  Kentucky  to  address  the  Legislature  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  idiots.  At  his  request  I  also  brought  two 
or  three  of  my  pupils,  that  I  might  exhibit  some  of  the  results  of  training 
in  such  oases.  Oo  my  way  hither  I  Lad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Gov- 
ernor Morehcad  at  Jjexington,  and  we  came  on  tram  there  together.  He 
was  at  once  interested  in  the  subject,  and  from  our  first  interview  lent  the 
influence  of  his  name  and  character  to  promote  the  success  of  the  object 
of  my  visit.  Through  his  kind  exertions  and  those  of  Mr.  Jacobs  I  was 
at  once  made  to  feel  at  home  in  Kentucky,  and  the  taste  I  then  got  of 
Kentucky  hospitality  has  lingered  on  my  lips  till  now.  I  bad  a  fine 
audience,  made  up  of  the  memhers  of  both  houses  of  your  Legislature 
and  the  citizens  of  Frankfort,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  attainments  of 
my  pupils  was  received  with  the  deepest  interest.  With  quite  a  good 
many  of  the  members  the  matter  seemed  to  be  taken  hold  of,  not  alone 
as  one  of  public  interest,  but  as  a  question  of  personal  friendship  to  my- 
self; and  when  I  left,  lifter  a  few  days'  sojourn,  I  had  quite  an  escort  to 
the  depot  of  those  interested  in  myself  and  pupils.  It  is  with  deep  in- 
terest, then,  that  I  have  visited  the  Institution  where  we  are  assembled, 
the  lastitution  now  so  admirably  managed  by  Dr.  Stewart.  I  confess  to 
some  surprise  at  finding  it  so  beautifully  located,  so  commodious  and  so 
uonvenient  in  all  its  appointments.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Stewart,  in  our 
meetings  elsewhere,  has  spoken  rather  disparagingly  of  hia  own  establish- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  older  ones  in  the  country.  I  aw  sure  that  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  my  brethren  in  the  specialty,  as  well  as  my  own, 
when  I  say  that  Kentucky  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her  Institution  for  the 
Feeble- Minded,  and  be  assured  that  its  management  is  in  the  best  of  handa. 
The  members  of  this  Association  will  bear  away  with  them  the  never-to- 
be-foi^otten  recollection  of  an  anbounded  hospitality  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Kentucky  Institution. 
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THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  IDIOTS  AND  IMBECILES. 

William  B.  Fish,  H.D.,  Etwyn,  Pa. 
Read  at  the  Blwyn  meeting. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  minda  of  manj  vho  are  unfamiliar  with 
iDsiitutioDS  for  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  to  regard  the  medical  treatment 
«f  this  unfortunate  class  as  of  very  little  importance. 

There  are  others,  fortunately  in  this  enlightened  age  few  in  number, 
who,  following  the  teachings  of  Plato,  say  with  bim,  "The  art  of  medicine 
should  be  tolerated  so  far  as  it  may  serve  to  cure  the  occasional  ills  of  men 
whose  constitutions  are  good  ;  as  for  those  who  have  bad  constitutions,  let 
them  die,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Even  in  our  own  profession  individuals  are  occasionally  enoouotered, 
who,  though  not  prepared  to  follow  the  Platonic  teacbings  to  their  full 
extent,  yet  r^;ard  our  work  as  medical  men  in  institutious  of  this  char- 
acter useful  only  so  far  as  we  may  develop  facts  of  scientific  interest,  aside 
from  this  echoing  the  Platonic  philosophy,  "  Let  them  die,  the  sooner  thi^ 
better."  This  is  the  teaching  of  a  heathen  age.  The  enlightened  senti- 
ment of  our  nioetcentb  century  repudiates  such  thoughts,  and  accords  to 
its  defective  classes  the  care  and  protection  of  the  hospital  and  asylum. 

A  greater  than  Plato  has  said,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing 
be  lo6t,"  and  we,  humbly  following  his  precept  and  example,  aim  to  gather 
up  the  fi-agment£  of  these  broken  lives,  to  minister  lo  those  diseased  minds 
and  bodies  who  suffer  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose,  far  from  it,  to  discourage  scientific  study  end  in- 
vestigation in  connection  with  our  work.  We  cannot  have  too  mucb  of 
that.  But  I  claim  that  before  all  other  considerations  should  oome  a  faith- 
ful, conacientioua  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  charges  by 
a  thorough  performance  of  our  duties  as  medical  men  towards  them. 

If  we  cannot  make  them  perfect,  "  let  us  (to  quote  the  words  of  Lord 
Bacon)  strive  to  make  the  imperfect  comfortable."  With  reference  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  conditions  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  of  themselves, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  frankly  admit  that  congenital  idiocy,  per  $e,  cau  be 
benefited  but  indirectly  by  medical  treatment.  In  idiocy  and  imbecility 
snpervening  in  afler-life,  as  a  result  of  traumatic  injury  or  disease,  judi- 
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oiouB  medical  and  surgical  treatment  may  directly  accomplish  Bomethiag, 
'  but  di^ppointmenta  are  far  too  common. 

We  can  do  much,  it  is  true,  even  in  coogeoilal  idiocy,  in  the  alleviation 
of  diseased  conditions  and  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  but  the 
evolution  of  mind,  the  production  of  thought,  the  cultivation  of  the  rea- 
soning faculties  cannot  be  accomplished  by  mere  medical  treatment.  It  is 
the  province  of  medicine  to  assist  in  the  development  of  mind,  not  to 
create. 

Admitting  freely  the  shortcomings  of  our  art,  let  us  not  undervalue  its 
aid  as  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  mental  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  Year  by  year,  as  our  work  becomes  more 
widely  knoivn,  as  States  and  communities  become  awnkened  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  toward  the  unfortunates  in  their  midst,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  advantages  of  asylum  care  must  be  extended  to  a  certain  class  of  cases 
whose  physical  and  mental  conditions  render  them  peculiarly  subjects  for 
medical  tTeatmenL 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  inatitntions  to  accnmulate  cases  which  require 
hospital  care  and  nursing.  The  promising  imbecile,  hoy  or  girl,  making 
good  progress  at  school  and  in  industrial  training,  may  develop  in  time  in- 
herited tendencies  to  disease  which  may  make  them  cases  for  hospital  treat- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Is  it  right  to  turn  cases  of  this 
chsraoter  away  from  us?  How  often  in  the  individual  experience  of 
members  of  this  Association  have  cases  been  brought  to  their  notice,  ap- 
pealing in  the  strongest  manner  to  their  sympathies,  the  admission  of 
which,  either  from  lack  of  proper  accommodation  or  provision  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  they  have  been  obliged  to  decline.  How  familiar  the  sight 
of  the  unfortunate  idiot  child  of  low  grade,  repulsive  to  all  perhaps  but 
the  parents,  crippled  and  diseased,  wearing  out  the  life  of  the  poor  mother 
by  its  constant  wants  and  requirements,  depriving,  tt  may  be,  her  normal 
children  of  motherly  care,  the  valuable  life  wasted  to  preserve  the  blighted 
life  in  its  abnormal  surroundings. 

It  would  seem  that  if  institutions  and  the  State  would  rise  to  a  full 
discharge  of  their  duty  towards  these  cases,  that  it  would  ho  merely  » 
question  of  time  when  each  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  idiots 
and  imbeciles  should  have  its  asylum,  as  well  as  its  school  aud  industrial 
departments.  Here,  in  buildings  planned  expressly  for  their  requirements, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  medical  and  hygienic  treatment,  with  such  train- 
ing as  they  are  susceptible  to,  they  would  find  a  home  such  as  their  own 
homes,  even  with  all  the  affections  lavished  upon  them  there,  could  not 
equal. 

It  would  he  impossible  in  the  short  limits  of  this  paper  to  go  into  any 
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eihanstive  detaiU  regarding  the  medical  treatment  of  idiots  and  imbeciles. 
It  will  be  m;  purpose  to  referonljr  to  some  of  the  diseases  most  frequently 
eDcoanlered  in  our  ezperieoce  at  the  Penasjlvaoia  Institation,  with  aliu- 
aioDs  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  presenting 
iDjthtng  new  to  your  notice.  The  purpose  for  which  the  paper  was 
written  will  be  aocompliahed  if  it  sncceeds  in  eliciting  a  comparison  of 
TiewB  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  our  work,  having  an  ezperieoce 
much  more  extensive  than  my  own,  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  different 
diseases  in  their  respective  institutions,  with  reference  to  their  course  and 
UeatiaeDt. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  in  an  idiotic  or  imbecile  person  is  often  sur- 
rounded with  many  difficulties;  partioalarly  is  this  the  fact  in  the  lower 
grade  of  cases ;  added  to  their  incapacity  to  describe  symptoms,  we  meet 
with  many  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  pain  is  far  below  normal.  You  are 
ill,  donbtlees,  familiar  with  cases  who  seem  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to 
physical  suffering.  I  have  frequently  removed  defective  teeth  from  pa- 
tients who,  after  the  operation,  would,  like  Oliver  Twist,  clamor  for  more. 
Instances  of  this  abnormal  insensibility  to  pain  might  be  maltiplied,  and 
are  of  common  occurrence. 

Abnormalities  of  temperature  are  occasionally  met  with,  thotigh  in  my 
own  experience  the  variations  are  but  slight  from  the  normal  standard. 
The  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  temperature  of  idiots  as  a  rule  is 
below  normal  his,  I  think,  no  fonndatioo  in  fact. 

The  appetite  is  less  seldom  affected  by  disease  than  that  of  normal  indi- 
viduals. I  recall  the  case  of  a  low-grade  imbecile  boy  who  died  of  phthisis, 
who  took  nonrishnieDt  with  decided  relish  ihronghout  his  illness,  snd  up 
to  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  occtir,  as  id 
the  case  of  a  very  low-grade  idiot  girl  who  msnifested  the  utmost  delicacy 
in  r^rd  to  her  fbod,  refusing  anything  which  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
g«asj. 

There  is  danger  unless  careful  and  vigilant  attention  be  given  the 
lower  grades  of  idiots  that  severe  ailments  may  be  overlooked.  Phthisis 
often  manifests  itself  in  these  cases  without  the  cough,  expectoration, 
nightaweats,  and  other  marked  symptoms  common  to  the  disease.  Frac- 
tures of  bones  may  sometimes  occur  with  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

It  is  in  the  diagaosis  of  disease  among  this  class  that  we  fsel  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  inventors  of  the  various  instruments  of  precision  now  so 
commonly  in  use  by  the  profession.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  our 
honored  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Seguin  (first  president  of  this  Asso- 
ciation), found  time  amidst  his  varied  labors  to  advocate  so  earnestly  the 
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use  or  tDBtruRieDts  of  precision  in  diagDosis,  and  to  publish  the  most 
elaborate  treatise  on  cUniftal  thertnometry  extant  !□  out  Ungun^e. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  while  reading  hia  vivid  descriptioDS  of  cases  id 
the  appendix  of  his  work  oo  idiocy  that  hia  interest  in  the  advocacy  of 
these  aids  in  diagnosis  dated  from  his  earl;  habits  of  close  scientific  stud; 
and  observation  in  oonneotion  with  the  idiotic  and  imbecile,  to  whoee 
interest  he  devoted  so  much  of  hia  valuable  life. 

I  have  derived  much  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis  fVom  a  perusal  of  ihc 
etiological  and  descriptive  blanks  in  use  at  the  Pennaylvanie  Institution. 
which  are  filled  out  bj  parents  or  the  family  physician  previous  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  cose.  The  veracity  of  the  statements  contained  in  them  has, 
I  think,  been  exceptioaally  gratifying.  Of  course  statements  are  some- 
times made  by  parents  which  have  to  be  taken  "  cum  grano  mIU,"  but  in 
the  mun  they  are  reasonably  auc urate. 

Approaching  the  discussion  of  the  diseases  common  among  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  a  few  references  to  the  medical  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  post  year  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  proper  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  an  exceptional  amount  of  sickness  prevailed,  especially  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  winter  was  denominated  an  "  open"  one ;  cold  rains,  oloudy  and  dis- 
mal weather  prevailed ;  the  ground  was  saturated  with  moisture,  and  all 
the  atmospheric  conditions  favorable  to  the  production  of  disease  were 
present.  Excluding  the  more  trivial  ailments,  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
cases  received  medical  treatment ;  of  these  nearly  forty  per  cent,  were  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  twenty-one  per  oeot.  diseases  referable 
to  the  gastro-inteatinal  tract,  eight  per  cent,  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  ten  per  cent,  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  per  cent,  being  divided  among  a  variety  of  surgical  and  medical  cases. 

The  death-rate  was  unusually  lai^e,  the  percentage  as  to  total  number 
of  inmates  being  about  four  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  one  and  eeven- 
tenths  per  cent,  of  last  ycor.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were 
from  diseflse  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages. 

It  would  be  obviously  improper  to  make  any  positive  deduction  from 
the  statistics  of  one  year.  Still  I  think  the  percentages  given  as  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  affections  cited  are  not  far  from  being  correct 
in  the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  largest  number  of  cases  under  treatment  duriug  one  month  was  in 
January,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  seven  cases  ;  the  amatlest, 
in  August,  with  thirty  cases. 

In  the  experience  of  our  institution,  there  is  always  a  remarkable  im- 
manity  from  disease  during  the  summer  mouths,  and  we  are  very  seldom 
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<*n«i  QpoD  to  treat  any  disease  that  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  charged 
toicontinaedhigh  temperature. 

It  is  intereotiDg  io  this  connection  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
J.  Milner  Fothergill  to  tbe  Philadelphia  Medical  Timet,  appearing  in  the 
'^^  of  Aug.  16th,  1879,  in  which  he  describes  a  visit  to  Dr.  I^n^on 
"^o's  Institution  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Mlnded  Children,  at  Normans- 
'^.  England.     He  says,— 

^'lusioD  has  been  made  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  Thames  valley 
'"'  '"elation  to  the  poaition  of  Normanafield.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
'  I  "^a  do  best  {to  use  a  horticultaral  term)  in  a  warm  place.  They 
"^  '^^se  what  iniellectual  power  they  possess  in  winter,  and  in  reality 
<'^     '^^  through  a  process  of  hibernation  during  cold  weather. 

ine  mental  power  of  the  feeble  in  mind  ia  always  in  direct  proportion 
to  tbe  external  temperature.  The  temperature  in  the  aleeping  apartments 
u  NormansGcId  b  never  allowed  to  fall  below  55°  Fahrenheit,  even  in 

AlihoDgh  not  disposed  to  indorse  these  remarks  in  all  their  beariDgs, 
and  wbile  disagreeing  with  some  of  the  assertions  made,  still  I  can  bat 
hur  testimony  to  the  greater  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of 
tb«  PenDEjlvaoia  Inatitutioo  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Bj  far  the  most  fatal  diseHse  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  in  the  Penn- 
sylruia  Institution  is  phthisis.  In  the  etiological  study  of  one  hundred 
OMB  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  by  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  in  1880,  phthisis 
wu  foand  to  be  a  factor  in  Gfty-siz  per  cent. ;  hence  it  is  but  natural  to  find 
it  figuriog  largely  as  a  cause  of  death. 

Asking  hereditary  tendency  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  we  find  it  b(l«n  traceable  to  faulty  nutrition  and  occur- 
ring is  the  lequelK  of  various  acute  afiectioDS,  notably  the  exanthemata, 
pDeumonia,  and  pertussis. 

The  interesting  inveatitcations  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Formad,  Demonstrator  of 
Morbid  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  made  in 
connection  with  an  examination  into    Koch's  bacilliii  luberculoiit  dis- 
covery, deserve  attention,  and  if  the  results  of  bis  studies  are  sustained, 
tbe  present  theories  regarding  tuberculosis  will  have  to  undet^o  decided 
modifications. 
The  conclusions  be  deduces  from  hia  researches  are  as  follows : 
1st.  The  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  in  some  men  and  animals,  the 
so-called  scrofulous  habit,  lies  in  the  anatomy  of  tbe  connective  tissue  of 
the  individual,  the  peculiarity  being  a  narrowness  of  the  lymph  spaces  and 
their  partial  obliteration  by  cellular  elements. 
2d.  Only  beings  with  snob  luomalous  structure  of  connective  tissue  can 
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have  primtiTj  [nberculoais  from  any  iojarj  resulting  id  inflamniatioD  or 
from  repeated  iujuries. 

3d.  Scrofulous  beings  can  have  no  other  than  a  tuberculous  iDflammaiioD, 
althongl]  it  may  remaia  local  and  harmless. 

4th.  Non-scrofulous  meo  or  animals  maj  acquire  the  predbposition  to 
tuberculosis  through  mal-nutritioo  and  confinemeDt,  the  latter  bringing:  oa 
the  above- men tio DC d  anatomical  peculiarities  iu  the  coDDcctive  tissue. 

5th.  No  external  etiological  influeoces  are  necessary  to  cause  tubercu- 
lous disease  other  than  those  which  ordinarily  produce  inflammation,  and 
even  sorofulons  beings  irill  not  become  tuberculous  unless  local  inflammatioD 
is  sat  up.     No  inflammation,  no  tuberculosis. 

6th.  Ncn -scrofulous  auimalB  may  acquire  tuberculous  disease  through 
injuries  of  serous  membranes,  viz.,  peritoneum,  pleura,  etc.,  and  even  here 
without  any  special  virus  whatever. 

7tb.  The  bacilli  are  not  necessary  for  the  causation  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease. Their  presence  is  secondary,  and  appears  to  condition  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  tissue  already  diseased.  The  tuberculous  tissue  seems 
to  serve  merely  as  a  nidus  for  the  growth  of  the  bacillus. 

8th.  An  analysis  of  Koch's  experiments  shows  that  he  has  not  proved 
the  parasitic  nature  of  phthisis,  or  that  there  exists  a  special  baci/lus  iiiixr- 
culoiit,  so  that  the  infectioosneas  of  tuberculous  disease  is  still  tub  Judin. 

9th.  From  the  results  of  microscopic  examination,  from  numerous  ob- 
servations upon  the  post-mortem  tabic,  and  on  clinical  grounds,  Or.  Formad 
concludes  that  phthisis  is  not  a  specific  infectious  disease,  but  that  individ- 
uals suffering  from  tuberculous  disease  are  specific  themselves  originally 
and  form  a  special  species  of  mankind,  the  "  scrofulous." 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Formad  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  phthisis,  and  as  the  disease  is  one  which  possesses  a  special 
interest  to  us  from  its  prevalence  among  our  patients,  I  have  thought 
best  to  bring  his  conclusions  to  your  notice.  We  are  promised  further 
contributions  to  the  study  of  scrofula  and  phthisis  by  Dr.  Formad  and 
colleagues,  which  we  await  with  great  interest. 

So  far  as  our  experience  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  goes,  we  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  views  as  to  the  non-infectiouaness 
of  the  disease.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  institution  no  case  of  infec- 
tion has  been  observed. 

The  occurrence  of  the  tuberculous  deposit  in  our  experience  has,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  been  found  to  be  most  extensive  in  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  bat  one  case  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis  and  two  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  the  autopsies  of 
two  cases  where  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  existed  there 
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neie  OTidences  of  slight  meniDgeal  inflanitoatioii,  evideDtl;  of  reoeot  origin, 
bnt  DO  deposit  of  the  so-called  miliary  tabercle.  Id  botb  of  these  caaes 
the  tubercular  deposit  was  coafiaed  to  the  luDga  and  lir-paaiages. 

The  coarse  of  pnlmoDary  phthisis  in  oni  cases  is  usually  rapid.  Occa- 
aiooally  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis  are  met  with  that  linger  along  for  several 
years,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  sympUims,  as  before 
remarked,  are  often  obscure ;  any  failure  of  nutrition,  as  evinced  by  loss 
of  appetite  and  wasting,  should  lead  us  to  carefully  make  examinatioo  for 
evidence  of  inapieut  phthisis. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  dread  disease  we  have  employed  with  thorough- 
ness many  of  the  various  plans  of  treatment  advocated  by  prominent  special- 
ists. The  bypophosphitesof  lime  and  soda  have  in  a  few  cases  seemed  to 
be  of  benefit ;  antiseptic  and  sedative  inhalations,  by  means  of  the  steam 
Hiomiier,  have  seemed  to  have  a  palliative  influence ;  bnt  the  remedy  which 
meeU  the  requirements  of  the  greater  number  of  cases  is  that  "  sheet- 
anchor"  io  all  cases  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  cod-liver  oil.  In  its  adminis- 
tratJOD  a  strict  adhereuee  to  a  few  simple  rules  has  seemed  to  be  of  im- 
portauce  in  securing;  its  proper  assimilation,  and,  consequently, best  eflTeciA 
First,  commence  its  use  in  very  small  quantities,  gradually  increasing  up 
to  the  fnll  amount  that  can  be  readily  digestod.  Large  quantities  given  at 
first  ctuse  nausea,  diarrhcea,  and  impair  the  already  weakened  digestive 
powers.  Secondly,  give  afier  meals  invariably.  Thirdly,  persist  in  its 
nse  for  a  long  period.  Do  not  dispense  with  it  too  soon.  For  the  cough, 
Di^ht-sweats,  and  reflex  vomiting,  the  combination  of  codeia,  strychnia, 
and  alropia,  as  recommended  by  Prof  Roberta  Bartholow  in  his  work  on 
Practice,  has  been  of  great  benefit. 

The  disease  being  so  largely  due  to  impaired  nutrition,  the  proper  as- 
similation of  nourishing  food  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  milk  in  liberal 
quantities,  ale.  smsU  doses  of  alcohol,  ail  assist  in  bringing  about  a  favor- 
able result.  Pure  air  in  abundance,  moderate  exercise,  iind  warm  clothing 
arc  as  a  matter  of  coarse  indicated. 

Pnenmonia  prevailed  with  us  to  an  unusnal  extent  during  the  past 
winter,  nine  cases  of  the  croupous  variety  and  six  of  the  catarrhal  form 
bavinfi;  been  under  treatment.  Of  these,  one,  a  case  of  croupous  pnen- 
mooia,  involving  both  Inngs,  proved  fttal,  all  others  making  good  recoveries. 

Our  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages  of  croupous  pneumonia,  before  the 
period  of  hepatization,  consisted  in  the  use  of  small  doses  of  aconite  at 
short  intervals. 

After  the  occurrence  of  hepatisation,  and  up  to  the  period  of  crisis, 
the  iodide  «xA  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  spts.  eetheris 
comp.,  qainia  in  fnll  dosee  at  night,  whiskey  in  large  doses  during  the 
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period  of  crisis,  drj  oups,  and  the  jacket  poultice  were  employed  as  symp- 
toms iodioated  their  use. 

We  have  never  employed  the  revived  practice  of  venesection  in  the 
treatment  of  our  cases  of  pneamonia,  and  we  question  its  utility  with  the 
class  of  patients  we  encounter. 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  were  used  Urgely  id  the  treatment  of  our 
oases  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Two  cases  of  diphtheria  and  one  of  membranous  croup  (if  the  distinc- 
tion may  be  allowed)  occurred  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  all  of  them  proving  fatal ;  two  dyiug  at  the  lostitutiou,  and 
the  third  recovering  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  bear  removal  to  his 
home,  but  dying  shortly  afterwards. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  consisted  in  the  use  of  potass,  chlorate, 
muriale  of  iron,  stimulants,  and  topical  applications  to  the  diseased  sur- 
faces. Inhalations  of  lime  water,  diffused  by  the  steam  atomizer,  were  of 
beneBt  in  all  cases.  In  the  ease  which  recovered  to  the  extent  of  bear- 
ing removal,  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  ammonium,  in  combination,  gave 
better  results  than  any  other  remedies,  having  been  adopted  when  the 
other  plans  of  treatment  had  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
patient.  Under  its  use  be  improved  perceptibly  up  to  the  time  of  his 
removal. 

Idiots  and  imbeciles  suffer  largely  from  the  different  forms  of  diarrhcea. 
Of  late,  I  have  depended  mainly  upon  two  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
this  traubjesome  affection,  namely,  the  dilute  nitro- muriatic  acid  and  the 
Bubnitrate  of  bismuth,  using  them  according  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case 
as  proceeding  from  an  allcaline  condition  of  the  secretions,  or  from  acid 
fermentation. 

I  have  had  particularly  favorable  results  from  the  use  of  the  dilute 
nitro- muriatic  acid  not  only  in  diarrhoea,  but  in  the  various  disorders  of 
digestion  so  often  met  with  among  our  patients. 

The  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  in  our  experience,  should  be  administered 
in  much  lai^er  doses  than  commonly  directed. 

In  the  opposite  condition  of  constipation  so  bequeutly  encountered  in 
epileptics,  a  favorite  pill  is 

Podophyllin, 

Ex.  belladonna, 

Ex.  nux  vomica,  a5  gr.  i. 

Sig. — One  or  two  at  bedtime.  This,  with  a  saline  draught  in  the  morn- 
ing, gives  good  results  in  many  obstinate  cases. 

In  perusing  Dr.  Fothei^ill's  very  readable  work,  the  "  Handbook  of 
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-"^inl  Trettmeat,"  I  wu  iaterested  in  his  views  on  the  imporUnce  of  the 

^  <lilntioD  of  BilineB  la  an  aid  to  their  most  effective  Rction.     I  have 

""'  >n  practice  his  saggestions  with  gratifyiog  restilts. 
"'^Kjuj  in  the  form  of  calomel,  or  hydrarg.  cam  creta,  still  holds  its 

7^  with  us  as  an  alterative.     Smalt  doses,  frequently  repeated,  are  the 
bjl^    fn  certain  casta  of  jaundice,  owing  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
bid     '*'^*^'  th^  phosphate  of  soda,  iu  drachm  doses  three  times  a  day,  has 
ppy  effect. 

the  sltiD,  as  might  be  expected,  come  freqneatlj  ander  the 
physician  in  iastitudons  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  are 
of  aonoyaaoe  by  their  peTsiateacy  in  spite  of  intelligent  and 
lent. 

sylvania  Institntioa  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  two  years 
lompaTativety  free  from  chronic  affections  of  the  skin.  We 
by  a  namber  of  cases  of  tinea  capitis  two  years  since,  bat 
ram  this  tronblcsome  and  trying  afiectioo. 
ent  foand  to  be  most  effectual  was  the  dally  application  of 
—one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  eight  parts  of  olive  oil.  The 
ime  case  under  treatment  at  present  is  one  of  seborrhcea 
Teak,  pnny,  hydrocephalic  boy.  It  is  very  persistent  end 
reatmenL  Eczema,  strange  to  say,  has  been  seldom  encoun- 
ises  of  eczema  capitis  only  being  met  with. 
intagiosa,  dermatitis,  herpes  facialis,  urticaria,  and  scrofulo- 
occasionslly  encountered.  Purunoulus  is  quite  commonly 
obstinate  cases,  where  several  crops  occur,  the  sulphide  of 
rain  doses  has  been  of  service. 

ic  of  rotheln  visited  the  Instilution  in  the  spring  of  1881. 
'  seventy  cases  were  under  treatment  at  different  times,  the 
on  of  the  attack  in  each  case  being  about  five  days.  Very 
ly  of  treatment  was  required  beyond  a  few  doses  of  liquor 
tis  and  seclusion  during  the  stage  of  eruption.  The  tempor- 
ise reached  103°  (axilla),  but  the  average  was  about  100°; 
recoveries,  and  there  were  no  sequelse. 
g  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  that  we  meet  with  is 
varied  forms  and  manifestations.  We  have  in  the  Penn- 
Dtion  some  filly  cases  under  treatment, 
consideration  we  have  adopted  the  treatment  advocated  by 
iguin.  Four  standard  solutions  of  the  bromides  are  kept 
band  and  dispensed.  The  first,  termed  the  "  house  solu- 
ide  potass,  gr.  z  to  aqua  fjss.  The  others,  termed  Seguin 
I,  2,  and  3,  are  as  follow  : 
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No.  1. — Bromide  atnmoniam,  3>i ; 

Bromide  potass.,  Jiv ; 

Aqua,  fSxiviii. 
No.  2, — Bromide  ammoDium,  3>i ; 

Bromide  sodium,  S>^ ; 

Aqua,  mssriii. 
No.  3.— Chloral  liydrate,  3ii ; 

Bromide  poUes.,  ^iv; 

Aqua,  fSsxviii. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  mixtures  couUiDS  about  gr.  xt  of 
the  an ti -epileptic  salt  to  the  f3-  Or  Chc»e,  the  dose  variee  Irom  one  to 
four  teaspoonfnls,  well  diluted  in  ao  alkaline  solution  or  water,  before 
meals ;  the  dose  being  determined  somewhat  by  the  time  when  attacks 
are  most  likely  to  occur,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  nocturnal  epilepsy, 
the  directions  might  be  Seguiu  mix.  No.  1,  5i  ter  die  and  3i>  at  ^ 

P.M. 

As  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  would  demand  an  entire  paper  of  itself,  I 
will  refer  bat  hastily  to  a  few  other  remedies  in  use, — nitrite  of  ato^rl, 
hydrobromio  acid,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  and  atropia. 

We  have  not  given  the  first  of  these  remedies  a  satisfactory  trial,  but 
think  it  tiseftil  in  aborting  an  epileptic  seizure,  and  in  the  status  epilepticus 
it  should  be  used  in  lai^r  doses  than  ordinarily  mentioned,  say  gtt.  v  to 

gtt.   XV. 

Hydrobromio  acid  prepared  by  Squibb  has  been  used  very  sutisfactorily 
in  cases  where  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  suspend  the  standard  solutions 
of  the  bromide  for  a  time.  We  have  had  excellent  results  also  from  its 
use,  in  doses  of  gtt.  xxx  ter  die;  in  cases  of  excitable  idiocy,  accompanied 
with  insomnia  and  noisy  demons! ration. 

Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  and  atropia  combined  (gr.  i  and 
gr.  ji^  doses)  have  also  been  very  serviceable  in  the  last-mentioned  caaes, 
as  also  in  cases  of  nocturnal  epilepsy. 

I  will  conclude  this  imperfect  paper  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  the  etiology  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 

There  is  a  homely  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
b  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Particularly  does  this  apply  to  the  prevention 
of  disease  among  onr  patients. 

Predisposed  as  many  of  them  are  by  heredity  to  disease,  and  unfittfid  to 
cope  with  its  depressing  infiuenees,  its  prevention  becomes  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  medical  officer  of  an  institution  for  their  care  and  train- 
ing.    A  careful  study  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  insdtntion;  a  close 
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and  intimate  fkmiltarity  with  the  minute  details  of  drees,  food,  oooupation, 
uid  exerdae,  ts  b;  do  meaoB  the  least  important  of  his  duties. 

He  shonld  not  only  be  a  good  ph^iciso,  but  should  poaaeaa  the  tact  and 
■kill  of  the  experienced  nurse,  to  be  able  to  impart  to  bb  subordinates  the 
many  lUtle  details  of  care  which  add  so  markedly  to  the  comfort  of  a  suf- 
fering child.  The  average  attendant  or  nurse  b  susceptible  of  a  good 
deal  of  training  in  mattera  of  this  kind,  and  a  good  attendant  or  nurse  is 
:l  moat  valnable  asMBtanoe  in  the  successful  medical  care  of  our  patients. 
The  etiological  studj  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  it  would  seem,  demands 
cardial  stteotion  from  those  who  are  so  often  called  upon  to  witness  the 
diie  results  of  the  tranagresraon  of  natural  laws. 

We  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  physicians,  not  only  to  onr  unfortunate 
ohugee,  but  to  the  careless,  thoughtless  world  about  us. 

I^t  it  be  our  um,  by  careful  researches  into  the  causation  of  this  afflic- 
lioD,  to  present  the  facts  obtained  to  the  profession  and  the  world ;  so 
thit,  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  violated,  it  shall  not  be  said  by  those  in 
faolt,  we  erred  through  ignorance. 
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A  VISIT  TO   FOUR  ENGLISH   INSTITDTIONS. 

Mas.  C.  W.  Beown,  Barre,  Mass. 
Read  at  the  Elwyn  meeting. 

DuBlNO  our  stay  at  the  Gnad  Midlaod,  the  latter  part  of  August,  1881, 
Miss  Wood,  my  son,  aud  I  TiEited  three  iaetitutioaa  for  idiots  id  the 
immediate  viciatty  of  LondoD,  derotiug  a  day  to  each. 

The  loop  railitayH,  as  they  are  colled,  which  permit  a  tourist  to  leave  by 
one  route  and  return  by  another,  gave  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  enriiona  of  the 
great  metropolis.  The  tiny  two-storied  briok  houses  of  the  suburban  pop- 
ulatioD,  with  their  neat  yards  and  trim  borders,  the  flowers,  cultivated 
around  the  stations  wherever  a  space  a  yard  square  was  available,  iifiiug 
their  bright  faces  up  out  of  the  coal-ashes,  were  in  cheering  contrast  li> 
the  nntidy  surroundings  of  many  American  depots.  With  Black's"  Guide- 
Book"  in  hand  the  traveller,  if  be  chooses,  may  study  out  the  name  of 
every  hamlet,  and  even  every  important  building  on  both  sides  of  the 

DARENTH. 

Our  first  day  was  given  to  Darentfa,  in  Kent,  a  large  metropolitan  es- 
tablishment, whose  inmates  are  gathered  from  the  pauper  class  of  London, 
and  one  department  of  which  is  superintended  by  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach, 
with  whom  some  of  us  are  acquainted.  Leaving  Charing-Cross  Station 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  Southeastern  Bailway,  we  sped  rapidly  six- 
teen miles  to  Dartford,  where  we  letl  the  oars  and  engaged  an  open  vehicle 
for  the  two-and-a-half  miles'  drive  tbrongh  a  cbaracteristic  English  village, 
and  over  an  ordinary  country  road.  Tents  numerous  enough  for  a  mili- 
tary encampment  were  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  asylum,  but  soon 
disappeared  behind  a  high  board  fence  bristling  with  nails.  Reaching  a 
large  iron  gate,  securely  locked,  we  were  asked  to  explain  our  business 
before  the  faithful  porter  on  the  other  side  would  open  and  permit  us  to 
ent«r.  The  site  is  a  very  fine  one,  on  a  alight  elevation  overlooking  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  beyond  to  the  Sydenham  Palace  in  the  distance, 
whilst  the  breezes,  fresh  enough  to  call  for  wraps  in  August,  proclaimed 
the  purity  of  the  air.  The  handsome,  but  pUin,  red  briok  edifice  impresses 
one  as  built  for  comfort,  durability,  and  health,  and  stretches  out  in  all 
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directions,  ita  various  departmentsjoiDedbycorridorB  with  cemented  floors, 
oat  of  which  one  conld  step  into  courts  with  dry,  pebbly  groaods  for' 
the  use  of  the  variooB  classes.  The  estate  comprises  one  hundred  and 
fifly-ei(;ht  acres,  and  the  lawns  abont  the  front,  brightened  with  flower-beds, 
tK  well  kept.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  central  Hdministnitive  deport- 
meot,  coDiaining  the  residence  of  the  medical  saperin  ten  dent,  steward,  ma- 
tron, etc.,  the  kitchen,  laundry,  stores,  and  workshops ;  and  of  thirteen 
blocks,  seven  on  the  male  side  and  six  on  the  female,  connected  with 
osch  other  and  with  the  central  offioea  bj  corridors  and  covered  ways.  Of 
these  blocks,  three  for  healthy  boys  and  two  for  healthy  girls  are  three- 
storied  ;  the  remaining  four  blocks  on  each  side,  and  which  are  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  sick,  the  epileptic,  the  helpless,  and  the  paralysed,  are 
of  one  story.  There  is  an  associated  bath-room,  and  also  a  plunge-bath  for 
each  division.  The  ohapel  and  school-rooms  are  on  the  female  side,  neat 
the  central  ofllces,  and  the  dioing-hall  in  a  similar  situation  on  the  male 
eide.  Somewhat  removed  from  the  main  buildings,  there  are  on  one  nde 
probationary  wards  for  the  use  of  the  children  when  first  received,  and  on 
the  other  eide  an  inflrmary  or  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  any  of  the 
inmatee  who  may  be  attacked  with  infectious  or  contagious  disorders. 

Ushered  into  Dr.  Beach's  office,  a  room  so  plun  that  the  most  econom- 
ical of  troBtees  could  make  no  criticism  as  to  expense,  we  learned  that  the 
iDperinieodent  was  in  Norway.  But  all  the  officials  were  very  courteous, 
and  showed  us  around,  from  the  targe  chapel  with  vaulted  roof  of  dark 
wood,  where  Sabbath  services  are  conducted  by  the  chaplain,  to  the  kitchen, 
one  story  in  beight.aDd  well  supplied  with  culinary  apparatus,  gas  and  steam 
both  being  used  for  cooking  purposes.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  lai^ly 
glass  windows,  by  opening  which  the  unpleasant  odors  connected  with  this 
quarter  are  easily  disposed  of.  Everywhere  we  found  perfect  neatness  and 
order,  and,  considering  tbe  class  of  inmates,  the  children  were  comfortably 
dressed,  and  not  so  many  repulsive  in  pertortnel  as  we  expected.  Passing 
from  one  department  to  another,  we  encountered  groups  of  the  more  help- 
less, passive  sort,  who  were  standing  or  sitting  idly  in  tbe  spaces,  basking 
in  the  sun  with  nncovcred  beads,  as  hats  seem  a  superfluity  in  many  in- 
stances in  England,  and  are  still  more  infrequent  on  the  continent. 

The  schools  were  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  young  lady,  in- 
telligent, earnest,  and  obliging,  who  said  she  had  four  assistants  and  some 
papil  teachers.  In  tbe  first  lai^e  school-room  we  visited  were  three  classes, 
perhaps  seventy  in  all,  and  about  thirty  of  these  were  unable  to  talk.  One 
of  this  number  spelled  a  word  by  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  which  they 
nse  occasionally.  The  more  advanced  pupils  were  writing  or  drawing  on 
Blat«e,  and  tbe  lady  showed  us  some  well-written  dictation  exercises,  the 
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lost  excellent  bj  epileptioe,  who  were  her  best  pupils  sbe  said.  One  ude 
r  this  room  was  marked  off  bj  brass  strips  on  tbe  floor,  and  without  deaka, 
)  leave  tbe  space  fVee  for  caliBtbenio  exercises.  For  this  reasoo,  presum- 
biy,  one  group  of  pupils,  tbe  lowest,  were  here  seated  on  the  floor  in  Ori- 
Dtal  fltjle.  The  oalisthenio  drill,  so  popular  with  tu,  is  less  esteeoied  ia 
lUptand. 

A  second  Bchool-room  was  furuished  with  seats  raised  one  above  tbe 
tber,  and  here  tbe  girls  were  learning  to  sew  over  and  over,  whilst  the 
oys  had  boxes  of  blocks.  The  third  room,  presided  over  by  a  pupil 
iaobcr,  was  close,  and  many  of  tbe  popila  unoccupied.  The  elttiag- 
>oms  were  cheery  with  plants  in  pots,  and  the  dormitories,  heated  by 
«am-pipes  around  the  walls,  had  forty  beds  in  some,  with  a  long  table 
iroogh  tbe  centre,  upon  which  were  ranged  bowls,  towela,  etc.,  for  wash~ 
ig.  Other  dormitories  had  lavatories  adjoining.  The  epileptics  bad  very 
iw  bedsteads  and  heavy  wooden  chairs,  with  slanting  backs,  not  easily 
verlurned.  The  dining-room  was  furnished  with  a  stage  for  entertain- 
leots,  and  the  report  says  that  "  some  kind  of  ratertainment  is  provided 
uib  evening  and  a  special  once  a  month."  A  plunge-bath  twenty  feet 
{uare  and  four  feet  in  depth,  lined  with  white  tiles  and  filled  with  the 
learest  of  water,  looked  very  inviting.  We  found  girls  helping  in  tbe 
itcben  under  the  direction  of  an  especially  pleasant- looking  woman,  iroo' 
)g  in  tbe  sunny  laundry,  and  scrubbing  in  tbe  halls.  No  boys  are  em- 
loyed  to  work  on  the  land,  but  are  taught  in  shops  for  carpentry, 
tiloring,  and  aboemaking. 

After  the  inspection  we  were  cordially  invited  to  lunch,  where  we  met 
)r.  Dyer,  who  has  charge  of  the  adult  imbeciles.  Our  limited  time  and 
ne  arrival  of  onr  carriage  prevented  us  from  visiting  his  department. 
[e  explained  the  tents,  saying  they  had  been  used  during  the  summer 
)r  convalescent  smallpox  patients  sent  out  from  London.  Previous  to 
leir  coming  all  the  asylum  inmates  were  vaccinated,  and  no  trouble  bad 
een  experienced  from  these  out-door  residents. 

The  juvenile  department  of  this  establishment,  styled  Darenth  Schools, 
ras  opened  in  November,  1878,  and  the  adult  department,  or  asylum  for 
nbecilee,  in  May,  1S80.  The  schools  were  designed  for  five  hundred 
smates,  but  Dr.  Beach  writes  me  that  he  has  now  five  hundred  and  thirty 
nder  his  charge,  and  finds  the  work  very  heavy.  He  sees  no  prospect 
C  present  of  being  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  an  asaistant  medical 
fficer,  though  the  commissioneia  in  lunacy  have  again  and  again  reoom- 
leaded  that  be  ought  to  be  thus  relieved. 

The  asylum  is  designed  eventually  to  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  and 
inety-six  persons,  but  having  no  report  later  than  1880, 1  cannot  say 
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what  the  pressDt  number  la.  Both  departmeDta  are  oonstrncteii)  on  the 
block  Bjatem,  and  in  the  adult  division  one  hnodred  and  twenty-eight  beds 
to  each  block  ;  though  oa  the  ume  estate,  these  tt*o  divisions  are  eotirel; 
distinct  iroin  each  other.  When  the  inmates  of  the  eohools  reach  the  age 
of  Kiiieen  the;  become  adults  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  local 
goveniineDt  board,  and  are  transferred  to  the  asylum. 

BARLSWOOD. 

Un  oar  way  to  Earlswood  we  gave  the  morning  to  Sydenham  Palace, 
aod  did  not  reach  the  asylum  (jll  one  o'clock,  when,  finding  Dr.  Grabham 
absent  for  the  day  visiting  some  of  his  proteg^  who  were  enjoying  a 
Ttcation  at  the  sea-side,  we  sent  oar  names  up  to  Dr.  Jones,  his  assistant. 
The  reception-room  was  liberally  supplied  with  the  work  of  the  inmates, 
conaigiing  of  a  glass  ca»e  of  fancy  needle-work,  long  strips  of  cocoa  matting, 
and  some  handsome  wool  mats  hung  over  a  frame.  Here  we  waited  an  honr 
and  a  half  before  anyone  came  to  att«nd  to  us,  and  then  a  woman,  attired 
in  a  trailing  gown  of  parple  calico,  white  apron  and  cap,  which  she  said 
was  the  uniform  of  the  female  servants,  came,  and  asked  us  to  follow  her. 
We  passed  through  all  the  shops  for  tailoring,  shoemaking,  the  manufau- 
tnre  of  matting,  bmshes,  baskets,  and  the  printing-office  where  the  inmates 
print  the  annual  reports,  as  well  as  circulars  and  programmes,  finding  in 
them  all  intelligent  supervision,  with  ample  machinery  and  material ;  but 
at  that  time  few  of  the  inmates  were  at  work.  The  report  of  1881  shows 
a  good  proportion  in  the  shops,  and  a  lai^o  number  employed  helping 
somewhere  (eight  boys  in  the  laundry,  and  the  same  number  in  the  kitchen, 
bat  no  girla).  We  then  inspcctod  wards  of  dormitories  for  both  sexes,  all 
orderly,  neat,  and  comfortable,  with  variety  in  detail  of  furnishing,  some 
very  fine  for  private  pupils.  The  halls  were  liberally  adorned  with  pic- 
lores,  and  the  ball  floors  covered  with  manilla  matting.  The  views  from 
the  upper  windows  were  delightful. 

In  the  first  school-room  we  visited,  thirteen  dull  boys  of  twenty  years 
old  and  npward  were  standing  awkwardly  in  a  semicircle  about  a  master, 
whose  appearance  indicated  little  animation.  One  boy  handed  atoond 
some  reading-books,  and  after  some  delay  the  master  gave  out  a  page, 
which  some  of  the  pupils  made  an  effort  to  find.  We  waited,  but  there 
were  no  orders  for  reading,  and  our  escort  was  so  manifestly  desirous  we 
should  move  on,  that  we  passed  into  a  second  room  where  some  thirty 
jDunger  boys  were  seated  on  rused  benches,  and  a  man  possessing  more 
energy  was  instructing  them  how  to  tell  time  by  the  aid  of  a  pastetioard 
dock  somewhat  out  of  order ;  but  none  of  the  class  were  apt  in  answering. 

We  went  next  into  a  ^rla'  school,  where  many  had  calioo  bags  coatwn- 
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iDg  kniuing ;  but  all  were  rsBtiDg,  as  the  teacher  oaid  ihej  were  tired, 
haTiag  just  beeu  "  ehowitig  off  for  some  viaitora." 

Tben  a  mixed  school,  boys  and  girle  MwiDg  and  plaiting  kindergarteo 
matfl.  Here  we  listened  to  some  aioging  after  a  group  of  the  in&nta 
joined  them,  and  also  had  a  peep  into  a  aide-room  where  three  rows  of 
adult  females  and  a  few  small  boys,  forty,  perbape,  in  all,  were  seated  idly 
on  raised  benches  with  two  women  to  keep  them  in  plaoe. 

The  chapel,  a  large,  plain  room,  is  alao  used  for  a  dining-room,  where 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  boys  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  girls  dine  to- 
gether, the  remaining  inmatee  having  their  meals  in  private  rooms,  or 
classified  according  to  their  iofirmities. 

Earlswood  is  the  laigest  and  one  of  the  earliest  English  asylums  for 
idiots,  iusiitnted  in  1347  ;  and  from  pictures  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
palatial  exterior  of  the  edifice,  but  no  picture  can  do  justice  to  the  beauty 
of  its  extensive  grounds,  with  tbeir  wealth  of  fine  old  treee,  handsome 
shrubs,  and  parterres  of  flowers  seathetically  scattered  over  its  wide  lawns. 

The  report  of  1881  states  the  number  of  inmat«s  to  be  five  hundred  and 
siziy-one  (thirty  lees  than  in  1875),  and  of  this  number  only  two  hundred 
and  seventy,  less  than  half,  are  in  the  schools.  It  is  inferred,  therefore, 
that  a  lai^  proportion  of  those  received  are  nneducable.  Dr.  Q-rabham 
states,  referring  to  epileptics,  that  Earlswood  is  the  only  charitable  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  which  does  anything  for  this  class  of  padente. 

The  manner  of  receiving  inmates  by  the  votes  of  subscribers  and  the 
required  number  of  life-members  probably  lessens  the  number  in  the 
school.  According  to  the  report  of  1873  the  large  sum  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  has  to  be  raised  annually  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the 
support  of  the  establishment. 

N0RMAN8FIELD. 
From  the  station  at  Hampton  Wyck  it  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  to 
Normansfield,  a  private  establishment  for  the  care  and  training  of  back- 
ward and  feeble-minded  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes.  It  is  under  the 
personal  management  of  Mrs.  J.  Langdon  Down,  whose  husband  is  a  well- 
known  London  physician,  and  was  formerly  superintendent  at  Earlswood. 
It  comprises  twenty  acres  of  land,  well  located  in  a  secluded  rural  neighbor- 
hood, and  having  been  planned  by  Dr.  J.  Langdon  Down,  after  his  previous 
experience  at  Earlswood,  is  supplied  with  all  the  accessories  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  croquet,  lawn-tennia,  crioke^gTonnd,  etc.  On  one  side  of  the 
park  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  is  a  Sue  grove  of  well-grown  trees,  with 
shady  walks  and  seats,  appropriated  for  the  lower  class  of  inmates,  and 
named  the  Wilderness.     The  older  boya,  or  custodial  cases,  were  in  a 
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sepirate  ItooBe  Bomewbat  removed  from  the  main  building,  to  which  they 
eune  for  chapel  ezerciees  aDd  amusementa.  Here,  too,  we  were  unfortu- 
QU«  enough  to  arrive  atler  Dr.  and  Mra.  J.  Langdon  Down  had  left  for  the 
citj,  but  a  very  intelligent  lady  received  us  cordially,  and  escorted  ua  im- 
medialelj  to  the  acbool,  aa  there  is  only  one  daily  session  of  two  hours  in 
tbe  morning.  The  room  osed  for  this  purpose,  as' also  the  children's 
meals,  we  fouod  lar^  and  well  lighted,  with  fine  tables,  around  which 
the  pupilg,  from  three  to  twenty  years  of  age,  were  seated.  Some  had 
very  pretty  faces,  and  their  rich  attire  indicated  the  wealth  of  their  par- 
eniB.  The  majority  were  individually  occupied,  though  at  the  tables  sat 
six  yonng  ladies,  each  copying  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testament.  One 
pretty  boy,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  brought  his  fancy-work  for  na  to  ad- 
mire ;  others  were  doing  sums,  drawing,  etc.  The  youngest,  hardly  three 
yeais  old,  was  a  veritable  baby,  evidently  no  more  developed,  except  in 
siK,  than  an  ordinary  infant  of  a  few  months.  Handsomely  dressed  in 
white,  he  sat  in  the  lap  of  a  nurse,  seeming  to  notice  very  little  of  his 
surroQadings.     The  whole  air  of  the  room  was  cheerful  and  refined. 

The  bedrooms  were  prettily  papered  and  curtained,  with  wool  carpets 
in  many,  and  the  number  of  beds  ranged  from  three  to  Gve.  Tbe  hall 
BOOR  were  tiled,  and  each  story  supplied  with  hose  in  case  of  fire.  There 
^f*A  also  a  large  fire-extinguisher  on  wheels,  and  the  windows  were  pto- 
^L^ed  with  baskets  and  ropes  to  let  the  children  down  if  needful. 

Tile  chapel  was  especially  handsome,  and  furnished  with  rush-bottomed 
Tooden  chain  and  straw  hassocks.  There  was  a  etand  on  the  platform 
''"'  the  chaplain,  and  a  clock  at  one  side  to  remind  him  that  his  services 
"'"^t  be  only  fifteen  minutes  in  length,  as  every  child  is  expected  to  he 
P'esent,  and  some  can  keep  quiet  no  longer.  The  chapel  b  used  for  en- 
ytaintnents  also,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  platform  were  dressing-rooms  and 
'deeded  stage  apparatus.  Underneath  the  chapel,  on  the  basement  floor, 
<^i>a)  gfiy  ()y  thirty  feet  was  appropriated  for  exercising,  and  called  the 
''^erBaal.     It  is  anfuroished,  and  the  cemented  floor  admitted  free 

1  '^'^g  and  ranging.  Our  guide,  who  seemed  to  attend  to  everything, 
'^Sh  always  under  Mrs.  LangdoD  Down's  direction  (to  whom  she  said 

,,  ^'  detail  was  referred),  infonned  us  that  one  evening  in  the  week  she 
^^d  the  children  to  choose  their  own  entertainment,  but  the  other 

,    ^*>gs  were  r^ularly  occupied,  the  attendants  acting  and  playing  for 

,  ■*  ^arge  bath-room  was  shown  ub  containing  several  tubs  separated  by 

^^  p4utitJons  and  movable  screens,  with  all  the  details  for  comfort  and 

^^Dience  arranged  in  the  finest  manner.     We  were  also  taken  through 

*^ttionia  located  in  the  basement  where  classified  articles,  from  hud- 
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ware  iraplements  to  the  delioocies  of  the  season,  were  stored  id  orderly 
foshioD.  In  a  private  sitting-room,  with  a  special  teacher,  we  fonnd  a 
joang  lady  who  was  nearly  blind,  as  well  as  backward  meatally.  The 
room  had  a  piano,  and  was  supplied  with  books  in  raised  letters,  and  other 
paraphernalia  used  by  the  blind. 

Our  guide  said  she  had  been  connected  with  the  place  eight  years,  and 
during  that  period  the  number  of  inmates  had  increased  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  whole  building  had  beeu  recently  enlarged, 
and  throngboQt  was  very  attractive.  The  material  was  brick,  so  univer- 
sally used  in  England,  and  the  main  edifice,  conslsljng  of  a  central  build- 
ing with  wings,  was  painted  of  a  light  cream-color. 

The  corridors  between  the  departments,  open  at  ibe  sides  daring  the 
summer,  are  closed  with  glass  doors  in  winter.  The  tmtt-tniemble  of  this 
establishment  was  most  charming,  seeming  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  matter  of  comfort  or  luxury,  whilst  the  situation  was  delightful  as 
could  be  imagined,— within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  Bushey  Park  and  ten 
minutes  from  the  Home  Park  of  Hampton  Court,  that  royal  gift  worthy 
of  a  queen  which  Victoria  has  made  free  to  her  subjects. 

During  the  session  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London, 
last  year,  Dr.  Langdon  Down  sent  all  his  pupils  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
invited  the  doctors  to  Normausfield.  Eight  hundred  or  more  accepted 
and  came,  some  by  rail,  some  in  carriages,  and  a  large  delegation  via  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  the  Thames.  A  writer  in  the  London  Christian  World 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  arrangements  to  lunch  so  large  a  party, 
and  of  the  fine  music  discoursed  for  their  eqjoymeat  by  the  Royal  Hand- 
bell Ringers. 

LANCASTER. 

Afler  a  quiet  Sabbath  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Chester,  we  went  od 
Monday  to  liancaator,  where  we  found  Mrs.  Shuttteworth  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us.  Here  we  remained  a  day  and  a  night  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asy- 
lum for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  situate  about  one  mite  from  the  town,  u[ion 
a  slight  elevation  commanding  a  view  of  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Lake  District. 

The  estate  comprises  ninety  acres  of  land,  and  the  main  edifice,  of  stone, 
Gothic  in  style,  is  elegant  in  its  proportions,  combining  a  handsome  gen- 
eral effect  with  plainness  of  detail.  To  the  right,  as  we  drove  up  the  car- 
riage-way, a  substantial  building,  also  of  stone,  in  process  of  erection,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  ss  the  iuGrmaiy.  Across  the  street  is  a.  farm-house  nod 
eiables,  where  eleven  of  the  adult  inmates,  working  as  farm-laborerB,  live 
under  the  care  of  a  man  and  his  wife.     There  are  ten  detached  cott^e« 
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on  the  gronnds  appropriated  for  artisans  and  others  employed  on  the  staff 
of  the  asylaiii,aDd  in  some  of  these  cottages  children  are  boarded  out.  This 
isjlum  for  the  seren  DortherD  connlice  of  EogUnd,  iosttluted  in  1864, 
registered  as  a  bospital  August,  1870,  and  the  first  patients  were  received 
ia  December  folloiring.  Capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  inmates, 
there  were  in  October  last  four  hnodred  and  fifty-one.  Paralytic  and  in- 
sane persons  are  not  admitted,  neither  those  incurably  hydrocephalic,  nor 
where  blindness  or  deafness  are  complicated  with  idiocy.  Those  receiTed 
are  divided  into  two  classes, — free  patients  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fifteen  years,  whose  parents  are  proved  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  lowest 
payment,  elected  at  stated  meetings  by  the  votes  of  subscribers  and  re- 
ceived for  seven  years,  and  paying  patients,  admitted  by  the  central  com- 
mittee, without  election,  at  any  time.  The  manner  of  providing  funds 
for  building  and  supporting  such  an  asylum  is  so  different  from  ours,  I 
will  quot«  a  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Lunacy  CommiBsion  in  1878 
u  an  illusiratioQ  of  the  method  : 

''  The  asylum  has  been  erected,  with  accommodations  for  six  hundred 
patients,  on  a  freehold  estate  of  eighty-six  acres,  and  with  necessary  en- 
trance-lodges, farm-buildings  and  workshops,  and  ten  cottages  for  servants, 
at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  all  of  which,  except  - 
four  thousand,  has  been  actually  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  asylum  has  been  famished  and  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  patients,  and  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sum  a  sustentation 
fund,  amounting  at  present  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  has  been  formed." 

Legacies  furnish  a  part  of  this  large  sum,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
annual  expenditures  since  its  opening.  The  soliciting  and  collecting  of 
these  yearly  sums  requires  a  vast  amount  of  machinery,  and  even  then  is 
uncertaia  in  quantity.  The  sustentation  fund,  increased  since  the  above 
date  to  aixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-lhree  pounds,  is  still 
insnfficient  for  the  wants  of  ux  hundred,  and  for  that  reason  the  building 
is  Dot  yet  filled. 

Monday  evening  of  each  week  is  set  apart  for  a  general  children's  en- 
lertainmeot,  and,  as  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  on  that  day,  our 
first  view  of  the  inmates  was  a  collective  one.  The  dining-room,  named 
tlie  De  Vitre  Hall  in  honor  of  a  former  benefactor,  is  large,  with  a  ceil- 
ing of  dark  wood,  adorned  with  stained  glass  windows  commemorative  of 
patrons,  and  serves  also  for  a  chapel  and  amusement  ball.  From  a  high 
gallery  at  one  end  we  looked  down  upon  some  three  hundred  boys  and 
girls  seated  upon  benches  ranged  on  both  sides  of  a  central  aisle.  On  the 
aide  where  the  older  boys  were  placed  four  or  five  male  attendants  were 
stationed  to  keep  order,  and  on  the  female  side  a  capped  female  attendant 
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BBt  at  the  end  of  each  row,  &  dozen  or  more,  all  knitting  bnulj.  The  en- 
tertainmetit  was  muaioal,  and  the  children  seemed  thoroughly  hi  enjoy  it, 
cisppiag  their  apptause  vigorausly  and  often  inaisting  upon  an  encore. 

A  good  brass  band  with  ten  instruments,  all  attendants,  a  fine  piano 
furnishing  accompaniments  for  sotos  or  choruses,  or  instrumental  pieces, 
the  home  talent,  assisted  by  three  yoong  ladies  fVora  the  tuwn,  furnished 
a  very  fine  concert,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  children  were  treated  to  cake 
and  retired. 

The  next  morning  we  attended  prayers  held  in  the  same  room,  and 
conducted  by  the  head-master  in  Episcopal  form.  At  the  close  the  pupil:' 
all  knelt  and  repeated  in  concert  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  fauud  the  schools 
orderly,  the  teachers  at  work,  and  the  results  good.  The  head-master  was 
trained  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Shuttlewortb  said,  and  seemed  admirably 
adapted  for  his  position.  Besides  the  male  assistants  for  the  older  boys, 
there  were  three  female  teachers  for  the  girls  and  smaller  boys.  We  had 
only  time  for  a  general  inspection,  as  there  were  the  store-rooms,  dormi- 
tories, and  workshops  all  to  see.  In  some  dormitories  there  were  twenty 
in  a  room,  many  with  eight  or  ten  :  private  patients  were  assigned  two  in 
one  room,  and  have  private  sitting-rooms,  with  a  large  round  table  in  the 
centre,  where  they  take  their  nieals.  The  head-master  and  matron  are 
served  in  like  manner  in  their  own  rooms. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  halls  were  adorned  with  bright,  cheerful 
pictures,  and  the  floors  of  the  bedrooms  had  strips  or  squares  of  carpet, 
whilst  the  hall  floors  were  covered  with  linoleum,  iron  bedsteads  and 
hair  mattresses,  everything  comfortable  and  neat.  The  kit«hen  and 
laundry  were  large,  pleasant  rooms,  and  over  these  the  workshops.  We 
found  a  good  proportion  of  the  inmates  profitably  at  work  in  all  these 
rooms,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  become  skilled  enongh  to  instruct 
novices.  They  repair  and  manufaolare  for  home  consumption,  not  for 
sale.  The  last  report  shows  that  175  boys  were  employed  during  the  year 
as  follows:  18  tailors,  17  shoemakers,  lH  joiners,  21  gardeners,  11  farm 
boys,  24  in  industrial  training  shop,  38  miscellaneously.  Of  the  girls,  94 
were  occupied  in  the  various  branches  of  ordinary  honse  work,  sewing, 
and  knitting,  and  12  in  the  laundry.  There  is  also  a  dairy,  attractive  in 
neatness,  conducted  by  a  woman,  who  said  she  made  two  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  per  week,  of  which  they  sold  more  than  half.  It  was  just 
dinner-time  for  the  farm  hands  when  we  visited  the  fanu-bonse,  and  a 
stalwart  company,  with  clean  white  jackets  on,  were  taking  a  meal  of  bread 
and  soup. 

We  were  also  shown  a  class  of  custodial  cases,  all  so  infirm  as  to  be 
located  iu  the  basement  of  one  wing,  where  on  the  same  floor  were  rooms 
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foT  «atiag,  sleeping,  and  ezerdse  fitted  np  with  iDgeiiioiu  dericra  to  enable 
tbem  to  move  about  and  make  them  oomfortable  (s  possible;  but  pitiful 
to  see  so  many  in  one  olsaa  Buffering  Irom  such  varied  kinds  of  physical 
deformity  superadded  to  their  menial  lack.  A  man  and  his  wife  have 
charge  of  this  most  unfortunate  class. 

Br.  Shutlleworth  is  assuredly  one  of  the  model  saperintendents  in 
nnselfifih  devotion  to  his  work,  add  uawenried  care  for  his  large  family. 
Those  of  you  who  met  him  in  this  country  will  be  iotereeted  to  learn 
that  he  has  a  most  charming  wife,  ready  to  give  her  aid  wherever  needed. 

The  most  marked  difierence  between  English  and  American  institutions 
for  the  mentally  deficient  is  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  in  his 
Doles  on  his  visit  to  America,  t.e.,  they  give  more  attention  proportion- 
ately t«  workshops,  we  to  the  schools.  Since  his  visit  in  1876,  however, 
oor  iogtitntions  have  added  greatly  to  the  occupation  department  and 
force,  so  that  dow  we  nearly  or  quite  equal  them  in  this  respect,  though 
JBon  of  oar  papils  work  on  the  land. 

I  remember  that  when  the  last  Exposition  in  Paris  was  about  to  be 
opened,  our  lamented  teacher  and  president,  Dr.  Seguin,  suggested  to  me 
that  Dr.  Brown  and  myself  take  a  class  of  our  pupils  aorosa  the  Atlantic, 
(o  illnstrate  in  the  educational  department  of  that  World's  Exhibition 
tbe  superiority  of  American  methods  of  teaching  the  feeble-minded  over 
European.  To  this  proposition  ha  added  the  significant  comment,  "  Now 
we  are  ahead  of  them,  but  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  ahead  of  us.'' 
Hay  we  as  enpehntendenta  see  to  it  that  this  prophecy  be  never  fnlfiQed. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  KENTUCKY 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OF   FEEBLE-MINDED   CHILDREN. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Bead  at  the  Elwgn  meeting. 


This  department  has  been  in  our  institution  an  active  reality  fur  more 
tfaan  four  years.  After  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  with  all  the 
light  wliich  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  aimiUr  efforts  in  institutiona  of  like 
character  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  this  work  was  approached  with 
much  hesitancy.  Results  in  other  inBtitutions  did  not  warrant  the  belief 
that  certain  aucoeHS  would  come  from  a  trial  of  this  kind  in  this  institution, 
although  no  well-matured  plan,  as  it  seems,  had  ever  been  adopted  in  any 
of  them. 

A  large  majority  of  the  children  in  public  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded are  either  orphans  or  the  o&pring  of  indigent  parents.  There- 
fore, it  appeared  to  the  commissionere  of  our  institution  to  be  an  important 
matter  to  teach  them  to  work.  Believing  that  children  intelligent  enough 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  might  be  taught  a  trade,  they  coDcluded  to 
organite  an  industrial  department.  It  was  begun  as  an  experiment,  and 
on  a  small  scale,  aud  each  successive  step  was  taken  with  greet  care.  From 
time  to  time  impTovemeDts  have  been  made,  and  from  a  very  small  begin- 
ning the  industrial  department  has  grown  to  its  present  dimeosioDe,  and 
become  the  most  important  and  valuable  feature  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution. In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  recitatioiu  in  school  the 
older  pupils  are  required  to  recite  their  lessons  in  the  forenoon  and  irork 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the  younger  children,  or  beginners,  attend  sohool  all  day. 
In  the  different  shops  the  liveliest  interest  is  taken  in  the  work,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  delightful  awakening  from  the  lethal^  of  the  sahool-rooin ; 
much  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  that  character  of  work 
which  seems  best  suited  to  their  capabilities.  The  class  of  children  known 
in  our  institutions  as  the  best  grade  are  selected  for  the  most  difficult 
kinds  of  work,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  grade.  Our  best  grade  of 
girls  readily  leam  to  sew,  uung  either  their  hands  or  the  sewing-maobine 
with  considerable  skill.     Several  of  them  have  been  adopted  into  homes, 
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vbere  the;  are  well  cared  for  and  receive  w^:e8.     The  next  grade  are 
taaght  to  cook,  work,  and  iron,  and  attend  to  alt  the  details  of  domestic 
life  -,  these  are  in  demand,  and  good  homes  are  fonnd  for  them.     A  still 
lower  grade  can  do  the  rough  work  about  the  kitchen,  which  enables  them 
to  find  good  bomea  and  proteetdon ;  indeed,  wa  hare  more  demands  for  those 
of  the  last-named  class  than  we  are  able  to  supply.     First-class  boys  are 
taught  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  are  able  to  earn  wages,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  capacity.     The  next  grade,  or  second-class  boys,  are  instructed 
in  the  art  of  shoemaking,  and  a  still  lower  grade  are  taught  to  make  mat- 
tresses, brooms,  or  mope.     The  lowest  grade  have  shown  an  aptness  for 
tying  brooms  or  making  mope  or  stuffing  and  sewing  a  mattress  truly  sur- 
prising.    In  this  department  there  are  twelve  boys,  all  improving,  and 
some  quite  expert.     In  the  shoe  department  we  have  eight  boys,  four  of 
whom  can  be  sent  out  next  year,  and  recommended  as  good  workmen. 
The  othen  have  not  been  taught  so  long,  but  will  in  a  few  years  be  bronght 
np  to  the  staudard  of  the  others.    Enough  his  been  accomplished  to  make 
it  reasonably  certain,  judging  from  results  already  attained,  that  eighty  per 
ceoL  of  all  we  receive  can  be  made  self-supporting.     It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  have  a  better  class  of  children  to  select  from  than  other 
institaiions,  but  it  is  perhaps  true  that  we  have  ouly  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  best  grade.     That  there  is  no  difference  between  our  best  grades  and 
those  of  other  institutions  is  more  than  likely.     Our  law  does  not  permit 
u  to  receive  idiots  (in  the  broad  acceptation  of  that  term,  and  as  we 
ipply  it),  but  above  that  grade  we  have  no  better  material  than  other 
inaututions.      It  has  been  demonstrated  in   our   institution    that   som« 
children  who  could  not  be  taught  to  read  or  write  cmihi  be  taught  some 
Qscfal  kind  of  labor.     As  every  superintendent  b  aware,  the  expense  Id 
every  new  undertaking  must  be  carefully  considered  ;  this  has  been  done 
with  us,  as  it  was  not  the  iDt«ntioD  to  ask  aid  from  the  State  beyond  the 
asaa!  appropriation.     We  had  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  that  could  be 
Bieti  '^  this  way,  and  if  utter  failure  had  eusued  there  would  have  been 
bao  *'tt|e  to  regret.     Of  course,  we  now  know  that  better  results  would 
^f  *  ^*een  attained  if  we  had  had  more  money  to  invest  at  the  b^inning. 
"■  «hat  we  had  a  few  sewing- machiaes  were  bought  for  the  girls,  and 
.^^ti  proved  an  eoonomical  measure,  as  they  were  paid  for  in  the  saviog 
I .  *€^  which  would  have  been  paid  to  hired  seamstresses  to  do  the  work 
^*^'*  was  performed  by  the  girls.     A  laundry  was  built  large  enough  to 
j^     '^■tiiodate  about  twenty  girls,  in  which  were  placed  wash-tubs,  ironing- 
^^S^^,  and  other  implements  necessary  for  working  purposes.     A  small 
i_^^  abop  was  built  for  the  carpenters  and  shoemakers,  a  few  took  and 
^^b  of  lestlim:  purchased. 
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With  theae  our  boys  and  girls  went  to  work.  We  did  not  expect  muoh 
at  first,  and  ooneeqaentlj  were  not  diaappoiotwl  when,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  we  found  our  outlay  greater  thao  our  income.  We  have,  however, 
done  better  every  year  Binoe,  and  now  our  industrial  department  is  oost- 
ing  the  State  nothing.  We  do  not  want  to  do  better  than  thb,  since  our 
object  is  to  protect  the  3t«te  from  loss  and  not  to  make  money.  We 
could  not  do  better  if  we  would,  for  when  a  boy  becomes  somewhat 
skilled  HB  a  mechanio,  or  a  girl  as  a  domestic,  they  will,  perhaps,  have 
remained  in  the  instiiacion  as  long  as  the  law  will  permit  them.  We 
have  a  demand  for  oor  shoes  greater  than  we  can  supply,  upon  which  a 
fair  profit  Is  realixcd,  showing  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  push  the  en- 
terprise a  little  further  to  enable  us  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  shoe-shop 
with  the  profits  arising  from  sales. 

The  mattress  and  broom  department  is  already  paying  its  way.  We 
have  ten  boys  learning  this  trade,  and  it  is  here  that  low-grade  boys 
can  be  (aught  a  useful  employment.  We  have  but  few  boys  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade.  In  all  our  institutions  there  aro 
some,  however,  pretty  well  instructed  in  the  common-school  branches, 
who,  if  physically  able,  can  be  taught  this  trade.  We  have  now  six  boys 
in  this  department,  one  of  whom  will  leave  next  spring  with  his  kit  of 
tools,  which  he  has  earned  by  his  labor  here.  The  others  will  follow  as 
soon  as  they  are  qualified  to  care  for  themselves.  We  have  not  undertaken 
to  keep  an  acoount  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  the  carpeoters, 
for  the  reason  that  all  their  work  has  been  done  on  improvements  about 
the  institute.  We  know,  however,  that  the  bouses  and  fences  built  and 
the  repairs  made  would,  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  the  job,  cost  the 
State  much  more  than  it  has  cost  to  teach  the  boya  how  to  do  it. 

Our  laundry  is  not  as  expensive  as  it  was  before  we  undertook  to  teach 
the  girls  how  to  work.  We  have  been  able  to  discbai^e  one  laundry 
woman,  and  the  work  there  is  accordingly  light.  We  have  ten  of  the 
twenty  girls  in  this  department  for  whom  we  can  secure  good  homes,  who 
will  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  their  labor.  Within  the  last  four 
months  three  girls  have  been  planed  in  families,  where  they  will  have  the 
same  care  that  they  bad  at  the  institute,  whose  labor  will  secure  them 
more  than  a  mere  living.  We  have  two  girls  in  the  kitchen  learning  to 
cook,  and  one  boy  learning  the  baker's  trade.  We  will  introduce  others 
into  these  departments  as  soon  as  room  can  he  found  for  them.  Wc  select 
the  pupils  according  to  their  capadty,  and  place  them  where  they  will  be 
most  likely  to  succeed.  We  sometimes  fail  in  our  judgment,  and  then  the 
individual  is  permitted  to  try  something  else.  Not  much  more  than  two 
years  has  actually  been  spent  in  bringing  our  pupils  to  that  state  of  per- 
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fectJon  which  now  enables  them  to  be  seir  supporting,  for  it  most  be  borne 
in  mind  diat  one-half  their  time  only  is  spent  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ments.    It  is  conceded  to  be  highlj  important  to  teaoh  Feeble-minded 
children  to  do  some  nsefu)  work,  if  only  to  keep  them  oat  of  mischief. 
We  believe  that  institution  life  without  labor  tends  to  habits  of  idleness 
that  in  after-life  cannot  be  overcome.    If  the  State  will  undertake  to  care 
for  her  imheoile  children  dnring  their  natural  lives,  it  may  do  to  teaeh 
them  only  each  tbiDgs  as  may  be  taught  in  the  schoolroom  ;  hot  if  the 
law  DOW  in  existence  is  to  remain  as  it  is,  requiring  them  to  be  dismissed 
It  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  possible 
effort  should  he  made,  short  of  keeping  them  out  of  school  altogether,  to 
instnict  them  in  some  osetiil  trade.     If  we  teach  them  to  read  and  write, 
•nd  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  we  have  accomplished  all  that  is  possible 
u  that  direction,  and  then  if  they  be  sent  away  with  nothing  more  than 
^Ui  b»ing  been  raised  in  idleness,  they  may  become  vagraals  or  even 
Wtttthlng  worse.     Other  States,  whose  laws  differ  from  ours,  may  be  able 
'"  ore  for  their  feeble-minded  children  in  some  other  way ;  hut  we,  who 
*re  compelled  to  discharge  our  children  at  the  end  of  ten  years  or  less, 
^"^ot  aBbrd  to  bring  them  up  in  idleness.    We  do  not  thiok  any  of  them 
'ever  be  foremen  in  their  specialty;  but  we  do  believe  that,  under  the 
"'hcq  of  oompetent  men,  their  skill  will  always  oommand  such  w^;es 
,,      '"  enable  them  to  live  without  aid  or  help  from  any  soured,  and  keep 
"ut  of  paths  usually  sought  by  the  idle  and  vtdous. 
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CLASS   WORK   OF   A   SCHOOL   YEAR   AT   THE  ILLINOIS 
ASYLUM   FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbdr,  Lincoln,  HI 

There  have  beeo  during  tbe  school  year  which  closed  June  30, 1882, 
in  attendance  at  the  asylum,  343  pupils  :  205  males,  and  138  females. 

The  largest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  tjme  was  313  pupils. 

There  have  been  changes  during  the  year  in  tbe  system,  bo  that  classes 
are  composed  now  of  children  of  ibe  same  sex  in  all  classes,  except  the 
oalisthenic,  singing,  and  sewing  classes. 

Five  of  the  school-rooms  are  provided  with  individnal  desks.  All  the 
class-rooms  have  slate  blackboards  on  the  walls  except  those  in  which  tbe 
lowest  grades  are  ioBtruated. 

The  pupils  assemble  in  the  chapel  at  Dine  o'clock  each  morning,  where, 
after  devotional  exercises,  they  all  sing  until  9.30,  when  they  maroh  down 
stairs  to  their  respective  school- rooms. 

OALISTHENIC    CLASSES. 

From  9.30  until  11  one  of  tbe  teachers  devotes  her  time  to  oalisthenic 
exercises  in  what  is  called  the  girts'  gymnasium,  a  large  room  thirty  by 
forty  feet,  in  which  room  is  a  piano. 

The  pupils  are  selected  from  tbe  different  class-rooms,  boys  and  girls, 
and  are  accompanied  by  the  teacher  to  and  from  the  gymnauum,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  tbe  use  of  dumb-bells,  wands,  etc,  in  keeping  (ime 
to  music  and  in  evolutious  of  various  sorts,  so  intricate  and  rapid  that  the 
perceptive  faculties  are  kept  constantly  upon  the  alert;  and  the  muscles 
are  developed,  the  blood  circulated  freely,  and  healthy  bodies  developed, 
while  all  tbe  faculties  of  the  mind  are  fixed  and  awakened  to  follow 
the  exercises  required. 

These  exercises  are  very  pleasing  to  the  pnptls  as  well  as  to  visitors,  and 
are  quite  as  profitable  in  many  respects  as  any  of  the  school-room  exer- 
cises of  tbe  asylum. 

SINGING   CLASS. 

One  hour  of  the  forenoon  is  spent  with  those  who  seem  to  have 
a  tAst«  for  vocal  music  in  teaching  them  to  sing.     Tbe  unging  of  tbe 
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pupils  of  this  special  maaic  class  will  oompare  lavorably  with  that  of  any 
school  in  the  land. 

SEWING   CLASSKS. 

Id  the  afternoon  one  teacher  devotes  two  hours  to  instrnctiog  the  chil- 
dren in  plain  sewing,  embroidery,  darning,  the  use  of  sewing- machines, 
and  in  the  use  of  a  sorotl-saw  in  making  the  dissected  pictures  and  puzzles 
Dsed  ID  the  clifiereDt  class-rooms. 

The  sewing  class  is  in  two  divisions :  the  first  oumbering  twenty  girls 
and  two  hoys,  and  the  second  twenty-three  girls.  They  are  taught 
to  thread  oeedlea,  to  tie  knots  id  thread,  to  use  the  thimble  properly,  to 
sew  pieces  of  cloth  together  or  carpet  rags,  and  when  these  preliminary 
steps  are  thoroughly  learned,  they  are  taught  to  hem  and  fell,  to  overcast, 
gather,  to  haste,  dam,  aud  turn  down  hems  for  the  sewing-machine,  and 
qaile  a  number  of  the  girls  to  use  sewing-macbiDee.  After  this,  different 
stitches  io  fancy  needle-work,  embroidery,  crocheting,  etc.,  are  taught. 
Some  very  nice  work  has  been  done  in  the  sewing-room,  such  as  tidies, 
toilet  sets  and  mate,  lambrequins,  etc.  Much  of  the  plain  sewing  and 
darning  of  stockii^  for  the  asylum,  etc.,  is  done  by  this  class.  One  of 
the  boys  is  very  expert  in  fancy  needle-work,  selecting  his  own  colors,  and 
following  patterns  perfectly  well.  The  following  list  of  articles  made  in 
one  month  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  performed  by  this  class : 
Towels  made,  6 ;  tidies  made,  3 ;  toilet  sets  made,  4 ;  bjbs  cut  out  and 
iDade,  352 ;  carpet  rags  cnt  and  sewed,  10  pounds ;  pairs  of  socks  darned, 
350. 

ART  AND  DRAWING  CLASS. 

This  class  meets  in  the  sewing-room  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning,  and 
works  while  the  pupils  are  in  the  chapel  until  9.30.  Six  pupils,  four  girls 
and  two  boys,  selected  from  the  different  classes  in  school,  and  who  have 
manirested  an  unusual  aptitude  for  drawing,  compose  the  class.  All  draw 
very  creditably,  and  two  of  the  girls  have  painted  several  pieces  in  oil 
colors  that  are  very  creditable  work. 

The  entire  class  have  obtained  a  good  idea  of  distance  and  color,  and 
show  a  delicate  use  of  pencil  and  crayon  in  shading,  etc.  The  amount  of 
work  finished  by  the  class  is  as  follows :  Pieces  in  charcoal,  thirty-six  ; 
pieixs  in  oil  colors,  six.  The  blackboards  are  also  filled  with  sketches 
done  with  chalk  and  colored  crayons. 

GYMNASIUM. 
There  is  a  gymnasium  in  the  north  wing,  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  stxe, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  inclined,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  and  floor  lad- 
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derB,  with  steps,  weights,  pulleys,  and  other  kinds  of  apparatus  designed 
■  to  rarQish  the  means  for  exercisitig  the  muscnlaT  system,  and  in  combioi- 
tion  with  physical  exercises  to  develop  in  varions  ways  intellectaal  capacJi; 
and  good  bodily  health.  All  the  classes,  at  some  hour  of  the  day,  are  sent 
into  this  room,  where  suitable  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  special  wbdU 
of  each  class. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Class  No.  1  conuats  of  forty-three  girls,  five  of  whom  are  generally  de- 
tailed for  domestic  work,  leaving  thirty-eight  regular  pupils.  One  is  a 
deaf  mute,  two  are  deaf  and  do  not  talk.  The  youngest  is  eight  years  of 
age,  though  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  eighteen  years. 

This  class  assembles  in  the  school-room  at  9.30  a.m.,  af^r  chapel  exer- 
cises.    School  hours  are  divided  into  half-hour  exercises. 

The  branches  taught  are  reading,  writing,  composition,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetio,  and  physical  exercises.  The  lessons  are  taught 
in  the  main  orally,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  few  books. 

During  the  moroing  seswon  a  number  of  the  popjls  are  called  from  the 
room  at  different  houie  to  receive  instruc^on  in  calisthenics  and  singing. 
.  Others  are  taken  at  various  times  to  be  instructed  in  domestic  employments. 
The  exercises  arc  divided  as  follows : 

The  first  half-hour,  from  9.30  to  10,  is  devoted  to  the  second  division 
in  arithmetic.  There  are  fourteen  pupils  in  this  division.  They  have 
been  thoroughly  drilled  in  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication.  Many  in  this  division  have  memorised  the  entire  multi- 
plication t^le. 

Others  can  recite  to  the  table  of  sixes.  They  also  write  the  tables  on 
the  blackboard  or  their  slates,  using  the  signs  plut  and  equality  correctly. 

They  have  also  been  exercised  in  mental  arithmetic,  in  addition,  snb- 
traction,  and  multiplication.  While  this  division  is  at  the  blackboard,  the 
other  pupils  in  the  class  who  are  in  their  seats  are  permitted  to  copy  the 
work  of  this  division,  thus  getting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  benefit  of  the 
exercises,  all  being  encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  them. 

From  10  to  10.30  the  second  division  is  exercised  in  geography  upon 
the  outline  maps  of  the  world  and  the  United  States.  This  division  con- 
sists of  five  pupils,  who  can  give  the  names  and  location  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  earth,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  familiar  with  geograph- 
ical names  and  places. 

From  10.30  to  11  the  third  division  is  exercised  in  arithmetio.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  pupils,  who  are  exercised  upon  blackboards  and  slates  in 
writing  numbers  and  in  addition.     They  are  taught  to  use  money  and 
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make  change  with  pieces  of  money.  The  eotire  class  is  oooisionallj  prac- 
ticed in  making  change. 

From  11.30  to  12  fif^D  mioutes  are  devoted  to  the  first  diviiion  Id 
^graph;,  coasistiog  of  two  pupils.  These  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
several  outline  maps,  and  are  now  learoiDg  to  study  geography  as  pupils 
do  in  ordinary  schools. 

The  other  fifWn  minutes  is  devoted  to  physical  ezeruses.  For  this 
purpose  they  go  to  the  gymnasium. 

From  12  to  12.30  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week 
ibe  pupils  are  exercised  in  spelling.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
the  half.hour  is  devoted  to  marching  in  time  to  music. 

In  the  afternoon  twenty  pupils  are  in  the  room  from  2  until  3  o'clock, 
when  they  go  to  the  sewing-room,  and  eighteen  pupils  from  3  antil  4, 
wKo  are  in  the  sewing-class  the  first  hour  of  the  aflernooD. 

Writing  and  reading  are  taught  during  these  two  hours.  Appleton'it 
model  copy-books,  with  sliding  copies,  are  used  in  writing,  and  Apple- 
ton's  Rcadeifi  and  Webb's  Word  Method  in  reading. 

The  first  fifteen  minucea  all  are  engaged  id  a  writing  exercise.  Five 
write  in  copy-book  No.  4,  four  in  No.  3,  seven  in  No.  2,  eleven  in  No.  1, 
and  the  remainder  write  on  blackboards  or  slates  from  copies  set  by  the 
teacher. 

A  short  time  is  then  spent  in  drilling  the  pupils,  individually  and  in 
concert,  in  pronouncing  words,  in  articulation,  and  in  spelling. 

Two  of  the  pupils  read  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  two  read  in  the  Fourth 
Reader,  five  in  the  Third  Reader,  and  they  have  apelling  in  connection 
with  reading. 

Some  are  taught  by  the  word  method. 

An  arithmetic  lesson  follows.  The  pupils  in  this  class  are  now  solving 
miscellaneous  problems  in  reduotion  of  compound  numbers.  All  defini- 
tions and  tables  have  been  learned  from  Eaton's  Common.Sohool  Arith- 
metic, although  examples  are  taken  from  others. 

Friday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  letter- writing,  the  pupils  composing  nod 
the  teacher  correcting  the  same.  Occasionally  the  pupils  are  exercised 
upon  the  time-chart. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

The  second  claas  oonsista  of  thirty-three  pupils,  and  is  the  most  ad- 
Tuced  class  of  boys. 

One  is  dumb,  seven  have  impediment  in  speech,  and  one  is  almost  blind, 
and  could  be  more  readily  taught  at  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

The  youngest  pojal  ia  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  twenty-one,  the 
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average  age  beiog  fifteen  jeais.  Id  the  spring  a  number  were  taken  from 
the  room  to  be  taught  to  work  out  of  doora.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  classes,  some  of  the  boys  in  this  ciasa  are 
really  in  advance  of  the  firat  clasa,  which  is  a  olass  of  girls. 

Pupils  leave  the  room  at  different  times  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
calistbenio  and  singing  classes,  and  one  boy  is  absent  in  the  afternoon  to 
attend  the  sewing  class. 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  Epelling,  arithmetic,  gcc^raphy,  writing, 
composition,  and  physical  exercises. 

Appleton's  reading-  and  writing-books  sre  used.  Arithmetic  is  taught 
verbally ;  geography,  both  verbally  and  with  the  use  of  Monteith's  Mantul 
of  Geography  and  Pictorial  Map,  also  outline  maps  of  different  States  and 
countries. 

The  morning  hours  from  9.30  until  11  are  devoted  to  reading  and 
apelling. 

The  class  is  divided  into  eight  divisions,  snd  four  of  the  boys  read 
alone.  One  boy  reads  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  who  is  followed  by  a  division 
of  four  boys  who  have  been  as  far  as  p^ce  25  of  the  First  Reader.  Next 
two  boys  read  who  have  been  as  far  as  page  217  in  the  Fourth  Reader; 
then  a  division  of  four  boys  who  have  read  as  far  as  page  194  in  the  Third 
Reader ;  four  boys  then  read  in  the  First  Reader,  and  two  have  read  as 
tar  as  page  36  of  the  Third  Reader.  Two  divisions  of  four  boys  each 
follow  in  the  Second  Reader,  one  just  begioning  the  book  and  the  other 
just  ready  to  take  the  Third  Reader.  Two  pupils  then  read  in  the  Second 
Reader  who  have  been  as  far  as  page  68.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  spelling  and  definition  of  words.  The  pupils  after  reading  arc  ofVen 
questioned  about  what  they  have  read  to  ascertain  if  they  have  thoroughly 
understood  its  meaning. 

On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11.30  nntil  12,  the  pupils 
of  this  class  are  exercised  in  the  gymnasium.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  11.30  to  12,  the  time  is  devoted  to  gec^raphy  and  arith- 
metic. In  geography  the  pupils  are  exercised  on  the  map  of  the  world. 
Id  arithmetic,  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  frac- 
tions, also  in  compound  uumbcrs.  The  last  half-hour,  from  12  nntil  12.30, 
is  devoted  to  language  lessons. 

From  2  until  2.15  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  writing.  All  but  four  of 
the  pupils  of  tbifl  class  use  writing-books.  The  four  have  copies  written 
for  them  on  the  blackboard  or  slate.  Eleven  use  pen  and  ink,  and  the 
reminder  use  pencils,  slate  or  lead,  or  chalk  crayons.  Fifteen  are  writing 
in  book  No.  1,  eleven  in  No.  2,  two  in  No.  3,  and  two  in  No.  4. 

The  third  division  in  numbers  read  and  write  oambers  to  tens  of  thou- 
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Bftnda,  &dd,  aabtract,  multiply,  divide  Bome,  and  cao  sajr  the  multiplicatioQ 
ubW. 

In  geographj  they  bave  finished  the  map  of  the  world  and  are  upon 
the  map  of  the  United  States.  They  can  bound  the  countxiea  and  States, 
give  their  capitals,  the  principal  monatain  ranges,  riverH,  etc.  Other 
pupils  in  this  class  are  Airther  advanced  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
are  exercised  in  practical  problems  in  menUl  arithmetic.  Some  are  using 
Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography,  learning  its  lessons  daily  as  do  pupils 
b  the  ordinary  grammar  school. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

This  is  a  cIub  of  boys  twenty-seven  in  number,  I^eir  average  age  being 
thirteen  years.  One  is  a  deaf  mute  and  two  have  impediment  in  speech. 
All  are  more  or  less  deficient  in  articulation.  According  to  their  mental 
esparity  the  class  la  subdivided  into  four  divisions.  They  are  taught  in 
reading,  aritfame^c,  geography,  writing,  and  physical  exercises.  Id  this 
wbool-room  the  books  and  apparatus  used  are  Applelon's  First  and 
Second  Readers,  Webb's  Word  Method,  slates  and  penoib,  Appleton's 
mode!  writing-books,  with  eliding  copies,  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  and  Mooteith's  Pictorial  Map,  numeral  frames,  large  and  small, 
pictnre  puzzles,  colored  blocks,  etc.  Reading  is  taught  by  the  word 
method,  using  printed  words  at  first,  and  then  the  books  as  mentioned 
above.  Geography  is  tai^ht  by  the  verbal  method,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
maps  mentioned  above.  The  pupils  point  out  the  States,  their  tspitals, 
ranges  of  mountains,  rivera,  and  the  prominent  points  and  places  on  the 
maps  used.  All  but  five  of  the  pupils  write  their  own  namee,  and  the 
fife  print  them.  Nine  of  the  class  write  nicely  in  the  writing-books  with 
pencils.  The  day's  prc^ramme  of  exercises  is  arranged  so  >s  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils,  who  ace  sent  to  the  calisthenic  classes  for  exercise. 

Id  the  early  spring  several  of  the  pupils  were  taken  out  to  be  placed  in 
the  working  classes  out  of  doors. 

While  each  division  is  recitiug,  the  other  pupils  are  eogaged  at  their 
desks  working  out  simple  problems  in  arithmetic,  are  reading,  writing  or 
printing,  or  preparing  themselves  for  their  recitations  as  their  divisions  are 
called  up. 

The  first  division,  consuting  of  nine  pupils,  read  well  to  page  42  in 
Webb's  Reader. 

The  Grst  division  in  arithmetic  add  numbers  of  two  or  more  columns, 
and  subtract  nnmbers  where  the  numbers  Id  the  subtrahend  do  not  exceed 
the  numbers  in  the  minuend. 
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The  Becond  divisioD  in  Dumbere  add  BgareB  of  one  oolamn,  and  read 
and  write  numbeis  to  one  thousand. 

One  hour  after  reeeas  in  the  morning  is  devoted  to  aritlkmetjc.  The 
third  diTiaion  read  and  write  numbers  to  one  thousand,  and  count  to  ooe 
hundred,  and  the  fourth  divbion  read  and  write  numbers  to  twenty,  and 
count  to  fid;. 

The  class  goes  to  the  gymnasinm  in  the  afternoon  for  half  an  hour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  reading.  The  first  division  read  to 
page  5S  in  Appieton's  Second  Header,  and  the  second  division  resd  to 
page  36  in  the  First  Reader. 

The  third  division  read  to  page  55  in  Webb's  Word  Method.  All 
the  pnpils,  afler  reading,  are  required  to  tell  what  they  have  been  reading 
about  in  their  own  language. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

This  class  numbers  forty-three  pupils,  all  girls,  the  youngest  being  sii 
years  of  age  and  the  oldest  twenty-two,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  being 
fifteen  years.  One  is  a  deaf  mute,  threo  do  not  talk,  twelve  have  iinpedi> 
ment  in  speech,  and  all  are  very  deficient  in  articulation. 

The  pupils  in  one  division  of  this  class  are  instmcted  in  reading,  writing, 
object  lessons  in  color,  form,  etc.,  numbers,  and  all  in  physical  exercises. 
All  the  pupils  in  this  division  read  by  words  or  books,  excepting  four. 
Fifteen  read  from  cards.  The  words  used  are  printed  on  slips  of  card- 
board, and  consist  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  some  verbs.  The 
highest  number  of  words  known  by  any  one  pupil  is  eighty,  and  the  loweet 
onmher  is  two. 

There  are  also  two  divisions  who  use  Webb's  Word  Method.  When 
not  otherwise  engaged  these  pupils  put  together  dissected  pictures.  One 
division  reads  in  Appieton's  First  Reader. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  read  and  write  figures  from  two  to  one  thousand, 
and  count  from  ten  to  one  hundred. 

Half  an  hour  is  spent  with  this  class  in  the  gymnasinm. 

Half  an  hour  is  spent  in  throwing  grace-hoops,  it  being  an  excellent 
exercise  for  developing  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention. 

Beads  and  colored  blocks  are  used  to  develop  the  power  of  fixing  the 
attention  and  to  develop  also  ideas  of  color  and  number. 

They  are  also  exercised  iu  writing,  printing,  and  drawing  on  blackboard 
and  slates,  eleven  using  copy-books  with  pencils,  and  who  write  very 
well. 
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CLASS  FTTB. 

A  class  of  twentj-seTen  boje.  The  oldest  is  tventj-two  years  of  age, 
tad  ibe  jroaDgeet  six  years,  the  avenge  age  of  the  pupils  ia  the  class  being 
thirteen  yeua. 

Two  of  the  pupils  are  deaf  motes,  three  bear  bat  do  not  talk,  and  seven 
irticolate  rer;  imperfectly,  while  all  are  more  or  lees  deficient  in  artionla- 
tion.  They  are  taught  reading,  printing,  counting,  numbers,  braiding, 
atringing  beads  to  develop  ideas  of  numbers  and  color,  and  to  put  together 
dissected  pictures. 

The  reading-boaks  used  are  Webb's  Word  Method  and  Appleton's 
First  Reader. 

The  first  hour  id  the  forenoon  is  devoted  to  nine  boys  who  are  nearly 
through  Part  Second  of  Webb's  Word  Method.  They  undersUnd  what 
they  read,  are  qnestioned  upon  their  lessons  and  ask  questions  about  them. 
Three  boys  read  in  Appleton's  First  Reader,  and  have  nearly  completed 
the  book. 

While  divisions  are  reciUng,  the  other  pupils  spend  their  time  in  putting 
together  pictorial  puulee,  making  figures,  writing  or  printing  on  slates  or 
ihe  blackboard,  or  stringing  beads.  The  constant  aim  is  to  keep  all  busy. 
PapiU  are  taught  to  count  individually  and  in  concert. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  this  class  spend  half  an  hour  with 
^'race-hoops.  All  are  engaged  at  times  in  reading,  in  concert  or  singly, 
written  words  or  figures  upon  the  blackboard,  and  sometimes  the  lesson 
will  be  one  in  form  or  color,  with  appropriate  apparatus. 

One  division  in  the  afternoon  reads  words  and  sentences  from  printed 
words,  or  the  same  put  together  into  sentences.  The  words  used  in  this 
class  are  mostly  douds,  with  a  few  adjectives  and  verbs.  The  namber  of 
words  with  this  division  varies  from  two  to  fifty.  Most  of  these  pupils  are 
tanght  to  braid.  They  are  then  taught  to  write,  draw,  and  print  with 
pencils  and  crayons  on  the  blackboards  and  with  slates.  They  learn  to 
write  their  own  names,  make  letters,  words,  and  simple  and  numerical 
figures. 

They  spend  the  last  half-hour  in  the  gymnasium  in  physical  exercises. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

This  is  a  class  of  seventeen  boys  whose  ages  average  fitWn  years.  Two 
are  deaf  mutes.  Three  bear,  but  do  not  speak,  and  all  articulate  but  few 
words  and  comprehend  but  little  of  ordinary  language. 

They  are  instructed  in  physical  exercises,  stringing  beads,  imitating 
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printed  letters  and  Bgoree,  marohiog,  throwing  beao-bags,  in  object  leesons, 
reading  words,  aad  in  numbers,  counting,  ete. 

This  class  spends  the  first  half-hour  in  physical  exercises  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Then  follows  an  exercise  in  stringing  beads,  to  instruct  them  id  a  knowl- 
ed^'e  of  color  and  number,  and  with  colored  cups  and  balls  and  blocks,  to 
teach  them  color  and  form.  They  learn  the  names  of,  and  to  match, 
colors. 

They  hare  all  learned  to  match  colors  well,  and  eight  of  them  can 
name  the  six  different  colors  used. 

The  next  half  hour  is  devoted  to  printing  names,  letters,  and  simple  fig- 
urea  on  the  blackboard.  They  are  first  taught  to  make  straight  lines,  then 
simple  figures,  then  letters.  Five  of  the  boys  in  this  class  can  print  their 
names  well,  while  the  others  print  a  part  of  their  names  and  simple  figures 
only. 

This  class  spends  the  hour  after  recess  in  the  morning  in  out-door  exer- 
cises, walking  or  playing  games. 

In  UDplcasant  weather  the  hour  is  devoted  to  object  lessons  with  blocks. 

They  are  taught  to  march,  keeping  time  t«  music,  to  keep  in  line  and 

The  first  half-hour  of  the  afternoon  session  is  deTot«d  to  throwing  bean- 
bags.  Standing  in  two  lines  opposite  each  other,  the  bags  are  thrown  across 
and  up  and  down  the  lines,  or  a  circle  is  formed  of  pupils  with  a  boy  in 
the  centre,  who  throws  to  each  boy  in  the  circle,  who,  in  return,  throws 
back.  Sometimes  two  bags  are  used,  and  the  parties  throw  and  catch  at 
the  same  time.  All  esercisoB  of  this  nature  arouse  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties and  enforce  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention.  The  next  half-hour  is 
spent  in  putting  together  dis.'^ected  pictures,  braiding,  using  form  boards, 
lacing  shoes,  et<;.  The  next  balf-hour  is  devoted  to  reading  words.  The 
pupils  in  this  class  read  from  two  to  Bfteen  words,  mostly  nouns,  with  a  few 
adjectives.  A  few  of  the  close  read  short  written  sentences  from  the 
blackboard. 

The  last  half-honr  is  devoted  to  counting  and  numbers. 

Six  count  to  one  hundred,  two  to  fifty,  and  four  moro  to  ten. 

Eight  of  the  class  name  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year, 
givini;  the  number  of  days  in  the  week  and  months  in  the  year.  Tables 
of  time,  etc.,  have  been  learned  by  several  of  the  pupils.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  very  low  grade  of  pupils,  but  they  have  improved  in  the  course 
of  the  year  much  more  in  many  respects  than  any  pupils  in  the  higher 
grades. 

The  teacher  has  been  very  diligent  and  feithftil  in  her  efforts,  and  has 
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■Mnaplislied  what  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  have  done  with 
<bem,  conati&iag  the  capacity  at  the  outset  of  the  children  compoaiog  the 

CLASS  SEVEN. 
A  class  of  t«enty-6ve  prls,  whose  average  age  13  fifleen  years, 
''^''e^   are  deaf  mutee,  aod  all  are  backward  in  articulation,  aud  oompre- 
htnd  biit  little  of  ordinary  language, 
'''^y   aie  taught  almost  CDtirciy  by  individual  inatructioD. 
The  exerciaea  of  the  day  with  this  class  are,  firet,  reading  with  Webb's 
"**       Method.    Counting  from  ten  to  one  hundred, stringing  beads,  throw* 
'"S^^an-bags,  braiding,  shoe-lacing,  form  and  color,  keeping  time  in  march- 
"*'  P'^tti  ng  together  dissected  pictures  and  puules,  physical  exercises,  and 
object  les«,„a. 

^    eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  classes  are  exercised  in  object 

.    "*'  marching,  braiding,  word  reading,  gymnastic  and  physical  exer- 

'throwing  bean-bags,  carrying  objects,  and  iu  a  variety  of  exercises 

,      ,|^**d  to  arouse  the  perceptive  faculties,  fix  the  attention,  and  occupy 

tice  K        '^^  ^^^  pupils,  that  they  may  be  kept  busy  and  not  form  or  prac- 

^  habits,  and  to  discipline  them  to  obedieoce  and  order. 

SABBATH  EXERCISES. 

Od  Sunday  the  pupils  assetuble  in  the  chapel  from  8.30  to  9.30  a.U,, 
and  from  4  until  5  P.U.,  where  they  are  taught  the  regular  lessons  from 
the  InteToational  Series  of  Bible  Lessons. 

The  saperintendent  in  the  morning  delivers  a  discourse  upon  the  regular 
lesson  of  the  day.  Tbe  pupils  all  seem  interested  in  these  lessons,  and, 
when  '[uestioned,  seem  to  remember  a  great  deal  of  what  they  hear.  They 
also  aing  Sabbath-school  songs,  and  seem  to  enjoy  tl 
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THE  RELATION   OF   THE  STATE  TO  ITS  CHARITIES. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Greene,  Lawrence,  K&QBas. 
Read  at  the  Ehoyn  meeting. 

In  preseDtiDg  the  subject  of  the  relatioo  of  the  State  to  its  charitiea  it 
will  be  proper,  first,  to  defiae  the  nature  and  institution  of  that  o^niia- 
tioD  we  term  the  Nation  or  State. 

The  unit  of  life  ia  of  course  the  individual.  The  hamgD  life,  if  we 
r^^rd  either  the  teachings  of  revelation  or  reaaon,  was  incomplete  and 
unprofiUible  until  a  union  of  the  original  life  with  that  of  another  uta 
effected.  Prom  these  united  lives  oame  offspring,  completing  the  familj 
and  insuring  the  perpetuity  of  the  infant  State.  For  as  such  these  pa- 
triarchal establish  men ts  deserve  to  be  Lnown.  Tfaey  were  each  complete 
within  thcniBelveH,  or  any  lack  in  the  supply  of  the  requirements  of  each 
was  supplemented  by  arrangements  made  with  neighboring  families  of  the 
nature  of  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce ;  in  each  there  existed  a  %Q^- 
emor,' — the  senior, — who  made  and  executed  laws  rewarding  the  loyal  lod 
punishing  the  disobedient.  Then  speedily  grew  up  traditions, — rode, 
unwritten  histories  of  the  family,  which  in  the  lapse  of  years  and  genera- 
tions became  the  cherished  chronicles  of  the  embryo  State.  Then  would 
naturally  ensue  difficulties  with  bordering  families,  ending  in  an  appeal  to 
arms,  in  which  one  of  ihe  contesting  parties  would  be  forced  to  abandon 
its  lands  and  other  possessions  to  the  conqueror.  This  enfeebled  condi- 
tion soon  produced  an  annexation  of  the  defeated  family,  and  tiie  two 
became  one,  doubling  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  power.  Soon  a  rival 
family,  itself  arrogant  from  conquests  suoh  as  we  have  described,  challenged 
the  other,  and  one  of  them,  like  the  gamester  flushed  with  spoils,  was 
compelled  to  contribute  to  his  foe  the  fruits  of  his  late  victory,  and  also 
his  own  heritage,  becoming,  however,  incorporated  in  the  new  organization. 
But  these  aggregations  of  diverse  and  hostile  families,  each  with  different 
and  often  opposing  traditions,  conld  not  long  endure  peaceably  under 
the  dominion  of  the  patriarch  of  the  superior  ftmily.  By  some  civil 
process,  or  some  cruel  ordeal,  the  future  chief  was  constituted,  and  the 
second  step  of  progress  from  individual  life  to  the  commoowealtli  was 
consummated.     Henceforth    the  traditions  of  the  tribe  dealt  not  with 
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the  exploits  of  this  or  tbat  family  compoBiDg  it,  but  detailed  the  glories 
of  the  chief,  and  the  triumphs  he  aod  his  aacestoTs  had  woo  in  hehalf  of 
bia  clan. 

Manifestly  the  code  of  the  new  organiiatioD  would  be  more  Yoluminous 
Chan  the  simple  precepts  of  the  patriarchal  establishment.  Each  of  the 
families,  which  had  once  existed  as  units,  would  aaturallj  retun  some- 
thiog  of  its  former  pride  of  rank  or  schievement,  aod  mao;  of  He  old 
modes  of  procedure.  These  would  each  strive  for  expression  in  the  new 
argaaication.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  human  nature  at  any  stage  of 
its  existence  would  contentedly  abide  the  adoption  of  rules  aod  customs 
for  the  government  of  a  community,  when  those  rules  and  manners  were 
straoge  and  abhorrent.  At  this  point  there  must  have  been  many  up- 
heavals and  radical  disturbances.  But  in  the  end  the  strongest  prevailed, 
and  anarchy  was  resolved  into  something  like  order. 

Succeeding  this  Mesozoic  period  came  the  city,  A  tribe,  or  collection 
of  tribes,  united  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  forcible  auDexatioo,  gathered 
for  protection  from  some  more  powerful  tribe,  within  some  mountain  pass 
or  along  some  sea-shore  where  the  benefits  of  a  rising  commerce  might  be 
reaped,  wrapped  around  them  a  sheltering  wall,  and  another  step  in  the 
history  of  organization  was  achieved.  There  was  need  now  for  ao  en- 
lai^ment  of  the  code.  The  range  of  the  broad  field  was  no  more,  and 
the  bounds  of  the  citisen  were  at  first  felt  to  be  very  confining.  Questions 
of  bouudaries,  of  rights  of  property,  of  public  domains  for  netessary 
public  uses  began  to  intrude  themselves.  But  the  security  afforded  by 
the  city  was  demonstrated  as  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  freer,  no- 
madic life  preceding  it.  The  marauding  hordes  which  swept  the  plains 
aod  devoured  all  its  habtlatioQs  respected  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  was 
sought  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  war,  aod  of  trade  in  peace.  As  it  grew  its 
people  became  conversant  with  the  tonfrues  and  manners  of  other  cities, 
its  correspondents,  and  consequently  more  tolerant  and  learned.  At  some 
favoring  locality,  where  sea  and  land  combined  to  yield  most  easily  and 
lavishly  their  treasures,  one  of  these  cities  among  many  became  populous 
and  wealthy,  so  much  so  that  in  time  it  was  recognized  as  the  centre  of 
other  cities  and  tbeir  adjacent  territories,  and  at  length  became  through 
a  transformation,  not  so  real  in  our  apprehension  as  in  fact,  a  common- 
wealth ;  not  alone  the  capital  of  a  State,  but,  with  its  dependencies,  a 
nation  itself. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  history  of  the  successive  changes  of  oi^nized 
human  government.  In  each  and  all  these  eras  of  growth  there  has 
occttrred  no  radical  departure  from  the  original  type,  only  such  expansions 
and  improvements  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
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tion  and  the  improved  coodilioo  generoll;,  and  auch  u  the  brightening 
lights  of  experience  and  reason  suggested.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  ethics  which  govern  the  one  rate  in  the  other,  the  only 
difference  being  a  better  formulation  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  rights 
and  principles  which  were  ever  in  undisputed,  although  partially  unknown 
possession  in  the  lower  organisms.  And  this  stiktement  is  in  force  even 
in  the  case  of  the  original  unit,  the  individual.  Every  just  law  for  the 
government  of  the  body  politic  has  found  its  reason,  and,  within  its  proper 
limitatious,  its  necessity,  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  There  are 
common  objects  to  be  subserved, — the  repression  of  vicious  instincts  and 
dispositions,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  organism  generally.  In  each 
case  wiae  self-interest  dictates  the  care  of  each  of  the  many  parts  of  the 
system.  A  member  may  be  insigniScaut  in  appearance  and  comparatively 
inconsequential  in  operation,  but  if  inharmonious,  the  resulting  pain  and 
disorder  assails  every  part.  "  Whether  one  member  siiffereth,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  is  honored,  all  the  members  rejoioe 
with  it." 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  in  the  structure  of  society  individuals 
surrender  a  portion  of  their  natural  rights.  This  is  certainly  an  error. 
In  forming  single  societies  or  States,  men  only  enter  into  a  compact  with 
each  other,  a  social  compact,  either  expressed  or  understood,  for  tbdr 
mutual  proteotioa  in  the  enjoyment  by  each  of  all  their  natural  rights. 
Blackstone  says,  "Those  rights  which  God  and  nature  have  established, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  natural  rights,  such  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need 
not  the  aid  of  human  laws  to  be  more  effectually  invested  in  every  man 
than  they  are,  neither  do  they  receive  any  additional  strength  whet>  de- 
clared by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  ihe  contrary,  do  human 
legislation  has  power  to  abridge  or  destroy  them  unless  the  owner  shall 
commit  some  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture."  No  person  has  any 
naturul  right  wantonly  to  Injure  another.  "  The  object  of  society  and 
government  is  to  prevent  and  redress  injuries  of  this  sort,  for  iu  a 
.titate  of  nature  without  the  restraining  power  of  government  the  strong 
would  viciously  impose  upon  the  weak.  Upon  entering  into  society, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  natural  rights  secured  and 
protected  or  properly  redressed,  the  weak  do  not  give  up  any  portion  of 
their  priceless  beritt^  in  any  government  constituted  and  equipped  as  it 
should  be." 

But  even  this  view  is  not  oompletc.  The  same  watchful,  intelligent 
care  which  the  individual  extends  over  even  the  minor  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  thereby  injury  to  all  parts  may  be  prevented,  is  but  the  index 
of  the  oversight  which  must  in  a  government  comprehend  all  details,  and 
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erery  particle,  eTcn  the  most  miaate,  and  of  the  skilful  applicatioo  of 
remedies  to  the  diseased,  or  of  preventives  to  the  tfareateoed  portioDS. 
It  follows  that  if  in  the  system  of  society  there  are  found  elemeuts  of 
inharmonj,  a  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  dictates  such  care 
for  the  diseased  portions  as  shall  restore  the  harmooiouB  condition.  It  is 
admitted  that  some  le^islatoia  have  met  thb  question  in  another  way,  and 
have  advocated  the  excision  of  such  affected  memiiers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body ;  bat  every  diotate  of  humanity  and  enlightened  sclf-in- 
terest  prompts  a  use  of  restorative  appliances,  at  least,  before  the  act  of 
amputation  is  performed.  Not  only  has  no  person  or  conmuotty  a  right 
to  invade  (he  rights  of  another  inuooeot  of  crime,  but  suoh  invasion  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  governmcnis,  that 
which  rendera  such  oi^aniiations  necessary,  vii.,  protection  for  the  weak. 
So  that  the  duty  of  a  government  is  bat  partly  performed  when  it  refuses 
to  cast  away  or  cut  off  its  incomplete  members,  and  magnanimously  allows 
them  to  remtun  under  its  nominal  protection,  without  its  real  care.  They 
miul  be  cared  for,  and  if  possible  restored  to  a  condition  which  will  cease 
to  injuriously  affect  the  other  menbeta.  For  in  all  this  statement  I  re- 
gard not  the  interest  of  the  affected  members,  but  solely  the  effect  of  their 
condidon  upon  the  whole  system.  The  duty,  therefore,  referred  to  is  the 
duty  due  the  interwta  of  good  government. 

The  fact  that  every  individual  is  not  self-supplied  with  ability  to  live 
comfortably  and  happily  is  the  primal  argument  for  human  organizations. 
The  family  exists  as  an  organism,  because  the  children  are  unable  to  live 
without  the  fostering  care  of  the  family.  The  State  exists,  because  fami- 
lies are  too  weak  to  endure  without  its  protection.  Pliny's  statement  that 
the  State  arose  because  the  strength  of  individuals  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  their  material  wants  must  be  so  understood.  Surely,  adult  in- 
dividual man  is  so  constituted  that  his  few  nsterJal  and  only  necessary 
wants  can  be  supplied  without  the  State.  But  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  oldest  form  of  organization,  helpless  members  are  added  to  the 
liule  family,  incapable  of  self-care  for  years,  and  appealing  in  their  help- 
lesaoeas  to  those  who  endowed  them  with  life  for  its  cootinuance  and  com- 
fort- Some  of  these  families  themselves  would  in  time  become  helpless 
by  the  loss  of  the  head  or  by  disease  or  accident,  and  the  community  of 
which  they  formed  a  part  would  be  bound  to  provide  for  them  until  they 
reaumed  self-support.  So  that  (he  State  is  really,  and  perhaps  almost 
mainly,  an  outgrowth  of  this  just  sentiment  of  care  for  each  of  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

A  graceful  writer  has  compared  government  with  a  boat.  Its  progress 
throagb  (be  water  depends  upon  the  exertion  devoted  to  propelling  it. 
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Thia  will  be  lessened  by  any  expeoditUTe  of  power  required  for  buliag 
or  pulling  in  dlfferenC  directions.  Given  the  same  innate  capacity,  and  it 
is  evident  that  social  development  will  go  faster  or  slower,  will  stop  or  turn 
back,  according  to  the  resistances  it  meets. 

In  his  essay  on  the  Pr<^;Tees  of  MatioQB,  Seaman  sajrs,  "  Nearly  all  the 
elemenlB  and  instruments  of  progress  being  artificial, — invented  by  the 
intellect  and  jreniaa  of  man, — they  reqtiire  intellect  and  intelligence  to  use 
them  advantageously.  Hence  a  defect  or  weaknes-i  of  natural  element, 
and  a  want  of  intelligence  and  Icnowledge  of  the  principles  and  instru- 
ments of  mechanism,  are  both  great  impediments  to  the  pro<:reas  of  a 
people."  If  this  be  true  in  the  aggr^ate  it  will  be  true  in  detail.  If 
ignorance  is  a  defect  or  a  weakness  in  a  government,  and  constitutes  an 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  its  people,  the  difference  between  the  injury 
wrought  by  general  or  partial  destitution  of  knowle<^e  becomes  only  a 
<]uestion  of  qaantity. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  The  State  is  an  accretion  of  individuals,  guaran- 
teeing the  inherent  rights  commoQ  to  each,  and  requiring  in  return  for 
the  protection  it  affords  the  best  possible  service  of  the  citisen.  One  of 
the  duties  of  self-hood  is  the  mainteDance  and  care  in  their  proper  pro- 
portions of  each  and  every  member  of  the  body.  If  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  a  policy  whioh  allows  any  one  of  these  members 
to  become  useless  or  deformed  is  suicide  to  the  entire  system.  This  being 
true,  and  no  physiologist  will  doubt  or  deny  it,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of 
the  family  to  exercise  equal  care  for  each  member  thereof,  not  one  of 
whom  has  been  abridged  in  a  single  right  by  his  entrance  into  that  rela- 
tion. When  this  self-care  is  impossible  it  is  the  dnty  of  other  members  of 
the  family  to  exercise  this  supervision,  at  least  until  the  individual  becomes 
qualified  to  assume  the  task  himself.  No  one  regards  this  action  as  charity. 
It  is  accepted  as  a  duty,  inseparable  from  the  relation  which  the  parties 
sustain  to  each  other. 

Up  to  this  point  all  seems  clear.  It  is  not  so  clear  why  the  State 
should  assume  as  a  right  the  care  of  her  dependent  oitizens.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  inquiry  no  mention  will  be  made  of  the  ordinary  pauper 
clasiies,  especially  of  those  cases  who  are  competent  to  aid  materially 
in  their  own  support;  but  our  view  will  embrace  only  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  are  bereft  of  the  use  of  some  bodily  organ,  or  of  meutal 
eapaoit;  to  constitute  thero  equal  to  the  task  of  bearing  the  burden  of 
lif&  The  question  we  propose  is.  Shall  these  persons  be  r^arded  m 
objects  of  charity,  or  as  just  claimants  upon  the  fostering  oare  of  the 
State? 

In  the  transition  from  the  &mily  to  the  tribe,  from  the  tribe  to  the  city, 
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And  t\ience  to  the  commoD wealth,  ve  have  failed  to  find  the  leut  diminu- 
tioo  of  indiTidnal  rigb.ta.  The  Bame  law  which  holds  the  raktiona  in  either 
of  these  orgaDizations  rules  in  the  State. 

It  hu  also  been  indicated  that  a  proper,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  im- 

portaDt  BnbjectB  of  governmental  supervision  is  the  acnitinj  of  all  incon- 

Snrna  and  inharmonious  elements,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  their 

^^K^eraioQ  into  harmonious  action.     And  the  in  significance  of  the  obsta- 

'^'^  ciDDot  be  logically  pleaded.     A  grain  of  dust  may  blind  a  king.     A 

"*Sgar  has  slain  a  ruler  and  changed   the  whole   course  of  Statecraft 

^  nagle  woman  mentally  malformed  baa  coet  a  great  city  many  lives  and 

""Wnda  of  treasure.     The  errant  boy,  who  knows  no  guide  or  governor 

J,,  ^  bis  own  lawless  will,  may  lead  a  mob  to  the  sack  of  a  burning  dity. 

^  °  ^tetesman  must  recogniie  these  perils  and  provide  against  them.    "  111 

sf      ^^  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach  the  small."     If  almighty  power 

ton         ^o  support  the  falling  bird,  it  may  surety  be  considered  a  task  no 

^Wine  to  sustain  the  struggling  child,  and  guide  its  feet  in  ways  of 

^^tit^  and  peace,  especially  when  by  this  intervention  many  lives  may  be 

saved  to  the  service  of  the  State  who,  but  for  it,  would  have  been  mined 

by  the  tempter  thus  himself  rescued. 

It  may  be  held  that  the  priociple  which  governs  in  the  family  is  affec- 
tion for  each  member,  and  that  this  sentiment  should  still  he  permitted  to 
provide  suitable  care  for  its  defective  members.  But  it  can  be  shown  that 
pablic  wel&re  often  demands  measures  which  are  strongly  opposed  by 
ftmily  affection.  Vaccination  is  deemed  a  necessary  operation  in  order  to 
protect  the  community,  but  it  is  often  violently  rejected  by  family  affection. 
The  patient  dreads  the  nauseous  medicine,  and  refuses  to  receive  it,  .even 
while  convinced  that  it  will  remove  the  disease  from  which  he  suffers.  So 
the  ignorance  or  false  kindnese  of  the  family  oflen  ne<:;ative9  the  acts  most 
needed  to  promote  its  welfare,  and  in  a  degree  that  of  the  community.  Of 
all  the  agencies  for  promoting  and  maintainiog  health,  the  ordinary  family 
is  least  reliable  and  successful.  That  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious,  the 
abjectly  poor,  even  the  openly  vicious  should  be  intrusted  with  the  care 
aod  improvement  of  the  most  desperately  deplorable  cases  requiring  aid, 
is  ■  proposition,  abhorrent  as  it  seems,  which  is  oflen  orged  by  pretended 
Katesmen.  Scarcely  better  is  the  attitude  of  those  States  which  permit 
their  insane  and  idiotic  population  to  lie  in  county  jails,  wanting  not  means 
bat  disposition  to  build  asylums  for  their  cure. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  a  proper  place  to  object  to  the  common  term  "charity" 
in  this  connection.  If  by  charity  is  meant  that  quality  which  the  apostle 
i^theoeisee,  lofUest  and  lowliest  of  the  sacred  trio,  the  State,  while  leaving 
br  proper  ionction,  may  be  pardoned  in  invoking  such  heavenly  assistance ; 
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bat  if  it  be  the  cbaritj  wbiah  doles  out  tbe  crust  to  the  baclc-door  tramp, 
or,  like  the  worthy  Pollock  siugs,  who 

"  With  one  hand  ha  put 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out," 

it  will  be  better  for  the  State  and  its  beneficiaries  to  reject  its  aid.  If 
the  Doble  institutioDs  of  the  times,  those  temples  sacred  to  the  restoration 
of  fallen  humanity,  nearer  Christ  in  His  work  thau  half  the  shrinca  dedi- 
cated in  His  name,  must  be  fed  or  starved  at  the  caprice  of  a  thoughtless 
public  or  of  a  mercenary  l^alative  lobby,  it  were  perhaps  better  to  leave 
their  wards  with  their  burdened  families,  where  at  least  no  flatteriuu  prom- 
ises of  amelioration  are  subject  to  such  possibilities  of  cruel  disappoint- 
uent.  What  tbe  officials  and  patrons  of  these  institutions  demand  is  not 
the  vacillating  support  of  an  ethereal  sentiment,  or  the  doles  of  an  omni- 
bus appropriation  bill,  subject  to  eipansioD  or  contraction  as  certain  poli- 
cies prevail  or  whims  dictate,  but  the  strong,  constant  sostennnce  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  State,  as  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  asylums  of 
the  commonwealth  will  be  bnilt  and  maintained  as  that  the  penitentiaries 
will  be  supported  or  the  courts  upheld.  All  we  ask  for  is  justice,  which 
Burke  terms  "  the  great  standing  policy  of  government.'' 

It  may  be  met  here  by  the  statement  that  the  States  of  our  Union  do 
support  generously  and  willingly  institutions  for  the  dependent  classes.  It 
is  not  the  measure,  but  tbe  manner  of  this  support  to  which  I  objecL 
What  man  among  you  has  not  known  the  task  of  waiting  upou  a  Legisla- 
ture in  session,  and  devoting  days  and  nights  to  labor  the  most  exhausting 
and  most  humiliating,  incident  to  your  position,  in  order  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  necessary  bill  ?  Who  that  is  responsible  for  the  asylums 
has  not  felt  his  heart  burn  at  the  repeated  insults  he  receives?  at  the 
equivocal  coldness  be  meets?  or  baa  not  endured  the  pangs  of  suspense, 
fearing  that  after  all  his  labor  some  freak  may  strike  out  an  appropriation 
for  indispensable  items,  and  force  him  to  go  back  to  a  work  weakened  and 
impaired  thereby?  What  would  be  thought  of  the  judges  of  the  respec- 
tii-e  circuits  of  a  State  who  should  attend  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  make  personal  appeals  to  the  members  to  grant  them  living  salaxiea? 
Yet  t}io  domain  of  one  is  accepted  as  that  of  justice,  while  the  other  is 
credited  among  the  obildren  of  charity.  Surely,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
charity  is  not  the  greatest.     Wc  might  be  well  content  with  justice. 

But  before  this  body  I  may  urge  a  still  stronger  reason  why  the  aid 
granted  the  institutions  we  supervise  should  be  bestowed  as  a  measure  of 
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JQglice.  Our  wards  are  iaDocent  of  crime  or  fault.  Id  the  large  majority 
of  Inatancea  they  are  tbe  feeble  aod  deformed  expressions  of  pareotal  liDi 
or  sorroiTS.  And  these  sad  traits,  Id  very  many  instaDces,  are  the  refleo- 
tioD  of  vroes  which  the  State  has  directly  or  indirectly  caased.  In  my 
owD  State  there  have  been  successive  eras  of  ladian  and  rebel  invaeioD, 
lo  uy  nothing  of  the  occasional  experiences  of  drouth  and  insect  plague, 
which  have  left  other  traces  than  lonely  graves  and  mined  homes,  and 
memories  of  eternal  sadness.  Picture  a  delicate  woman,  cultured  and  re- 
fined, leaving  a  beautiful  Eastern  home,  loving,  lifelong  known  kindred 
tnd  friends,  and  in  company  with  tlie  man  she  has  chosen,  selecting  a 
dwelling-place  far  out  on  the  green  sea  of  the  plains,  where  neighbors 
were  a  day's  journey  away,  and  letters  from  home  were  weeks  old  before 
arrival.  Lonely  enough,  when  ke  was  with  her,  but  when  he  was  gone, 
and  she  was  alone,  who  can  gauge  her  anxieties?  And  when,  one  awful 
morning,  the  troops  brought  him  home,  lifeless  and  mutilated,  and  she  re- 
alised that  life  for  her  was  done,  you  need  not  to  be  told  the  effects  upon 
her  unborn  child.  Affrighted  at  every  sound,  in  a  perpetual  panic,  he 
reproduces,  happily  for  him  without  her  meotal  sensibility,  the  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  his  mother  paased.  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch, 
Tlie  horrors  of  the  formative  era  of  our  State  can  never  be  told,  especially 
as  they  fell  npoa  our  brave  piooeer  women.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  her 
heroic  dead,  slain  In  her  service  and  settlement,  will  be  but  half  fulfilled 
when  the  dead  are  cared  for.  The  unfortunate  children,  upon  whom  are 
impressed  all  the  terrors  of  the  time,  are  rightful  claimants  of  her  fostering 

There  is  another  and  a  broader  view  which  I  venture  to  present.  The 
State  which  licenses  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  becomes  a  partner  in 
the  IraosRction.  The  cost  of  the  license  represents  only  a  part  of  this 
sture  in  the  partneiship.  For  this  paltry  sam  the  commonwealth  allows 
uinnieipaiittes  to  protect  the  procurer  of  unnumbered  crimes  and  sorrows, 
ia  some  Stales  a  provision  of  law  makes  him  nominally  responsible  for 
injnries  inflicted  by  the  business  of  the  firm,  but  the  State  bears  the  costs 
°f  the  prosecutions  and  executions,  leaving  the  widows  and  orphans  and 
the  wnjcks  denuded  and  damned  by  the  partnership  to  Btrugi::le  unaided 
torough  the  remainder  of  life  as  best  they  may.  Even  these  melancholy 
rains  do  not  represent  the  entire  devastation  wrought  by  this  arrangement. 
These  woes,  sad  aa  they  are,  are  perpetuated  and  intensified  in  another 
generation.  Innocent  children  are  doomed  to  an  eternal  passion  for  de- 
haach  or  to  an  existence  of  helpless  imbecility.  If  the  women  of  America, 
who  eadare  from  intemperance  evils  more  destructive  and  debasing  than 
even  African    slavery  inflicted,  cannot  induce  a  prohibition  of  a  traffic 
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irhich  desolates  tbeir  homefi  and  qnenchefl  their  hopes,  they  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  a  State  which  has  profited  by  the  act  which  mioed  thdr 
linleaB  children  Bball  provide  unqueatiooingly  for  their  Bupport. 

The  time  will  come,  gentlemen,  and  it  approaches  with  do  tardy  tread, 
irhcD  a  State  which  neglects  to  provide  for  her  uafortnnatc  classes  upon  a 
lull  measare  of  justice  will  receive  the  reprobation  of  her  sisters,  when  it 
will  be  deemed  impertinent  to  doubt  that  Legislatures  will  appropriate  all 
the  means  whioh  intelligent  officials  suggest  as  necessary  to  the  saccessliil 
operation  of  benevolent  establishments,  and  when  those  whose  hearts  and 
minds  are  thoroughly  enlisted  in  this — among  the  noblest  of  human  em- 
ployments— shall  be  cheered  by  receiving  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
work  from  every  right-miDded  nciien  of  the  State. 
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RECEPTION   AT   ELWTN,  1882. 

On  the  eroning  of  October  4th,  a  luge  company  of  the  leading  citiseos 
of  the  neighborhood  and  a  oonaiderable  delegation  of  Phi ladelph inns, 
membeiBof  the  Board  of  Directora,  etc.,  assembled  at  the  Penasjlvania 
InstitutioQ  for  Feeble- Minded  Children,  to  welcome  the  Association. 

A^er  a  visit  through  all  parts  of  the  establishment,  to  riew  the  children 
in  the  TarionB  userobly  halls,  the  compaDj  returned  to  Mn^o  Hall,  when 
Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  an  address  of  welcome  and  a  statement  of  the  origin  and 
present  condition  of  the  PeDnsylvania  Institution. 

He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Henry  H.  Smith  and  Hon.  William  N. 
Ashman,  members  of  the  3oard  of  Directors,  the  response  on  behalf  of 
the  AseociaUon  bdng  made  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbnr,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

REMARKS  OP  PROF.  HENRY  H.  SMITH. 

MeUBEBB  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  LaDIKS  AND  Q-ENTLEI(EN  : — I  hsTO 

been  requested  by  your  secretary,  Dr.  Kerlin,  to  make  a  few  brie/nmrnka 
on  the  scientific  work  expected  from  this  class  of  institutions  fVom  a  medi- 
cal stand-point. 

This  request,  so  easy  to  make,  is  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  first,  be- 
cause it  intimates  that  there  is  not  nutch  scientific  work  expected,  or  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  indicate  it  in  a  few  inj?/ remarks ;  second,  it  creates 
the  Impression  that  a  medical  stand-point  is  one  of  limited  extent ;  lastly, 
his  selection  of  a  comparative  novice  in  such  institutions  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  work  they  should  perform  is  positive  proof  that  in  his 
opinion  such  work  is  pat«nt  to  eveiy  one. 

Now,  if  this  is  so,  I  can  only  say  that  he  and  I,  as  very  seldom  hap- 
pens, hold  very  different  professional  sentiments.  In  my  opinion,  the 
scientific  work  justly  to  be  expected  from  such  institutions  is  so  vast  that 
I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  medical  superintendent  capable  of  performing  it 
single-handed. 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  normal  brain  is  composed  of  microscopic 
«ells  that  create  brain  substance  firom  the  blood,  and  of  fibres  that  trans- 
mit the  power  known  as  volition  to  all  our  muscles  ;  that  the  number  of 
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tbeee  liviog,  active  cells  is  computed  at  ttrelve  hundred  millioDS,  and  Uie- 
brain  fibres  at  four  or  five  thousand  millious ;  that  thousands  of  Tsried 
acta  are  peTPormed  at  une  moment  by  the  vital  force  of  these  structures, 
it  is,  I  think,  very  evident  that  he  who  desires  to  recognise  the  defects  of 
even  a  normal  brain  has  an  immense  amount  of  details  to  investigate. 
That  this  mnj  he  realised  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  remind  you  that  whilst 
the  brain  of  a  youDg  lady  keeps  her  heart  beating,  her  luugs  breathing, 
and  the  blush  of  health  or  emotion  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  can  read  the 
notes  of  music,  her  ear  reoogniEe  the  time  and  harmony,  nhilBt  her  fingers 
move  the  keys  and  her  feet  the  pedal  of  the  instrameDt  which  supports 
and  develops  the  musical  notes  and  words  that  issue  from  the  movements 
of  her  vocal  chords.  How  do  the  brain-cells  accomplish  these  varied  ads?' 
Whence  do  they  obtain  this  power  ? 

According  to  a  recent  writer  (Luys,  of  the  SalpStri^re  Hospital,  in 
Paris),  "  each  brain-cell  is  endowed  with  its  own  specific  action,  and  when 
once  set  in  motion  continues  to  act,  atitomalically,  by  its  own  inherent 
vital  force."  He  also  says,  "some  cells  have  a  certain  continuous  phos- 
phorescent power,"  and  if  this  can  be  proved  it  will  show  that  "  brilliancy 
of  thought"  is  more  than  a  figurative  expression. 

Another  fact  claimed  by  Lays  b  "  that  action  in  brain-cells  can  be  and 
oflen  is  excited  by  external  impressions"  on  our  nerves,  and  that  these  im- 
pressions in  many  instances  must  be  frequently  repeated  before  they  will 
induce  brain  action  ;  hence  "  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line/'  oflen 
renewed,  is  correct  practice  in  educating  or  developing  the  brain-cells  of  a 

In  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  repeated  impressions  on  the  senso- 
sorial  nerves  that  like  a  minute  net-work  surround  our  bodies,  Luys  cites 
the  well-known  fact  that  a  light  may  be  held  close  to  the  open  eye  of  a 
sound  sleeper  and  no  impression  be  made  on  the  retina,  as  its  cells  are  then 
torpid,  but  when  the  sensorial  nerves  are  aroused  by  stimulants  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  light  is  noted,  the  muscles  respond,  and  the  eyelids  are 
forcibly  closed  to  prevent  an  unpleasant  irritation. 

Seniilnlitf/  is,  therefore,  a  fundamental  property  of  brain-cells,  and  has 
been  investigated  from  Iho  earliest  moment  of  life.  Luys  thinks  '*  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  epoch  when  it  first  manifests  itself  as  a  motor  force. 
At  birth  the  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  infant  is  suddenly  aroused  by  its 
entronce  into  a  comparatively  colder  atmosphere,  and  its  cotttcioatnett  is 
tiliown  in  its  first  cries.  From  this  moment  sensibility  continues,  and  the 
infant,  like  other  organic  cells,  draws  from  its  surroundings  the  material 
essential  to  its  life  and  feeds  itself.  Touch  excites  its  labial  masoles  and 
it  sucks  whatever  is  placed  in  its  mouth ;  hut  soon  cerebral  action  develops 
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a  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and  it  ezpreflsefl  through 
other  mnscleA  the  BstiBfaction  it  perceives." 

It  emileB  in  its  sleep,  and  poetic  liceDse  auggestB  "  the  angel's  whisper ;" 
bnt  science  says  it  "  tmiUi  bfratue  it  recogniEes  a  sensuous  gratification, 
B  purely  eensitive  pheDomenoii,  multiplied  by  the  iaterTention  through 
the  braiu'Cella  of  memory  and  inteUigence." 

"  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  infancj,  inteiligeDce  develops  rapidly  and 
the  nornxal  child  learoB  to  recogniie  objeots  and  the  persons  who  surround 
it  and  load  it  with  caresses.  Then  by  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the 
]at«nt  activities  of  organic  life  the  infant  grows  to  childhood  and  de- 
"veiopB  in  ample  Inzuriance.  Moral  BensibiUty  soon  appears,  and  intelli- 
gence enriches  every  instant  its  first  manifestations  of  oi^nic  action." 

Snch,  according  to  Luys's  views,  is  the  progressive  development  of  a 
normal  brain.  Yet  such  we  know  is  not  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
idiotic  or  feeble-minded,  as  some  of  these  children  are  unable  at  first  to 
■how  the  lowest  power  of  oiptnie  cell  action — have  no  muscular  power, 
■ckonot  sit  up,  and  are  sometimes  unable  to  feed. 

In  cbe  preceding  description  I  have  drawn  freely  from  the  work  of  Mons. 
Lays,  becauM  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  treatises  on  the  "  Func- 
dons  of  the  Brain,"  and  exhibits  the  pn^ress  of  scientific  research  in 
connection  with  the  looalixation  in  the  brain  of  various  vital  acta;  and  L 
have  done  ihia  tbe  more  freely,  because  he  says  in  his  preface  "  that  be 
hopee  to  see  in  the  near  future  new  methods  of  trcBtnient  in  mental  diK- 
-orders  that  will  he  more  efficacious  than  those  now  at  our  disposal,  and 
-that  these  will  be  due  to  a  better  comprehended  cerebral  anatomy  and  a 
more  extended  aod  rational  cerebral  physiology,"  a  hope  in  which  all  must 

Every  institution  of  this  olass  should  therefore  labor  to  discover,  if 
possible,  FIBST,  the  defects  of  peripheral  nerves  in  tbe  idiotic  or  feeble- 
minded, as  touch,  sight,  or  hearing,  and  then  develop  or  atrengtben  them 
by  judicious  treatment.  The  constant  repetition  of  acts  and  words,  so  as 
to  indncB  gpeech,  will  be  the  second  important  portion  of  the  training  of 
the  idiotic. 

Muscles,  we  know,  grow  by  exercise;  bat  muscles  cannot  be  made  to 
aet  unless  the  braia-ceils  receive  tbe  impression  and  furnish  the  motive 
power  of  the  kUI,  Whilst  then  mnscuUr  cells  grow,  so  also  must  the 
hrain-cells,  connected  with  muscular  movement,  be  developed,  aod  hence 
the  importance  of  the  gymnasium  id  our  train iog-school  as  an  ud  to 
tneiUal  development  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Tbe  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  idiotic  children  is  the  coogeoilal 
-defect  in  tbe  cell  action  of  (heir  brains,  aod  tbe  discovery  of  this  defective 
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action  couatitntes  the  basis  of  the  scientific  work  known  u  the  Patholog; 
oF  Idiocy. 

Another  important  scientific  li^r  is  to  be  found  in  eetabliahing  the 
cave  of  idiocy,  or  what  is  teohaicaiiy  known  as  its  "etiol<^."  What 
have  mairiagea  of  oonsangaiDity  to  do  with  it  ?  What  influence  has  intem- 
perance and  other  vicca  ia  its  creation?  Are  the  aina  of  the  parents  thus 
visited  upon  their  children  and  their  children's  children  7  Very  maoy 
tbiok  so,  and  the  best  mode  of  acoompliahing  suoh  Bcieotific  work  by  the 
collection  of  reliable  Btatistics  shonld  receive  the  earnest  conaideratton  of 
the  asBBociatioD  of  superintendents  here  assembled.  Some  of  those  preeent 
have  already  done  so. 

An  important  step  io  elucidating  the  pathology  of  idiocy  will  be  the 
acquisition  of  anch  anatomical  data  aa  can  be  fumiahed  only  by  the  poit- 
morlem  examination  of  idiotic  brains ;  but  as  few  superintendents  are  ex- 
perienced microscopists,  or  familiar  with  brain  histology,  some  one  should 
be  found  capable  of  examining  the  apecimens  thus  furniahed.  Let  this 
general  brain  pathologist  receive  with  each  brain  an  accurate  life  his- 
tory of  the  Bubject.  Let  each  institution  remunerate  him  for  his  skill  and 
labor,  and  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  scientific  work  that  will  be  thaa 
done.  .  .  . 

In  so  extended  a  study  arc  not  all  superintendents  entitled  to  the 
aswstance  that  can  be  rendered  them  by  State  authorities,  contributor;, 
directors,  and  not  least  by  our  teachers,  and  will  not  this  judicious  co- 
operation minister  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  increased  useiiilnesa  of  the 
helpless  class  around  us,  whose  minds  are  awaiting  our  efibrta  to  free  tbem 
from  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  now  enshroud  them  ? 

Such  questions  are  capable  of  extended  modification,  and  their  answer 
would  then  indicate  only  a  portion  of  a  wide  Bcientific  work  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.   WILLIAM   N.   ASHMAN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — In  the  minds  of  many  thinkers  govero- 
ment  approaches  most  nearly  the  plane  of  the  highest  civilisation  when  it 
deals  with  men  impersonally.  Under  such  a  rule  the  individual  will  move 
in  the  largest  orbit  of  personal  liberty,  because  the  function  of  the  ruler 
win  be  mainly  restricted  to  ibe  compactineof  society  and  to  the  evolving 
of  its  largest  power  as  a  body.  The  further  off  the  arm  of  government  is 
from  the  man,  the  greater  will  be  bis  development. 

This  is  the  ideal  entertained  by  those  would-be  reformers  who  stigma- 
tize  as  a  paternal  government  every  system  of  legislation  which  seelcs  to 
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ieal  vitb  the  mute  of  the  individiul  mui.  These  men,  id  their  plea  for 
peTHonal  freedom,  forget  that  their  theory  preauppoees  an  ideal  humaDitj. 
They  forget  that  a  vastly  higher  standard  of  Belf-ldtowledge  tb>D  haa  yet 
been  icaclied  vill  be  required  before  meo  can  either  rely  apoo  themselTcfl, 
or  place  their  reliance  npOD  others.  It  may  be  admitted  that  if  even  a 
majority  of  maokiDd  were  ednoated  up  to  a  coDscioosnesa  of  their  owa 
aptitodes,  and  apart  even  from  all  coiuiderBtioiiBof  religion  lived  np  to  the 
roeasure  of  tbdr  potrerv,  many  of  the  worst  evils,  which  now  are  only  par- 
tially ameliorated  by  the  action  of  law,  would  almost  diaappetr.  Much 
of  tbe  saffering  which  grows  out  of  the  terrible  inequalities  between  wealth 
and  poverty,  for  example,  results  primarily  from  the  future  of  the  great 
masB  of  men  fully  to  exercise  the  peculiar  powers  with  which  they  have 
been  gifted.  It  is  a  painful  commentary  upon  human  frailty,  that  in  a 
world  which  teems  with  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  fruitful  to  the 
boDcb,  moat  of  our  race  are  doomed  h)  a  life  of  anxiety  without  hope  and 
of  toil  withont  plenty. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  raoe,  then,  government  must  usurp  in  a 
degree  the  province  of  private  philanthropy,  and  mnst  aaenme  the  relations 
of  a  parent  to  its  Bubjecta.  It  mnst  lend  its  help  to  the  helpless,  and  it 
must  not  only  correct  evils,  but  aim  to  prevent  them.  Before  it  eveiy 
man  is  entitled  to  certain  essentia)  rights,  and  one  of  them  is  the  right  to 
live.  If  poverty  has  disabled  him,  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  furnish 
him  with  the  food  and  shelter  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  live,  and 
with  tbe  training  which  is  needed  to  develop  his  powers.  If  crime,  that 
worse  antagonist  than  poverty,  has  degraded  him,  it  is  the  dnty  of  govern- 
ment, not  as  a  penalty  only  but  as  a  means  of  self-protection,  to  secnre 
him  from  pollnting  others.  And  just  here  I  cannot  too  earneslly  etnpha- 
siie  the  thought,  fortified  by  abundant  statiatics,  which  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  superintendent  of  this  ioatilutioo.  Dr.  Kerlin,  in  a  late  pamphlet, 
that  the  most  alarming  symptom  connected  with  the  evils  we  have  con- 
sidered is  their  hereditary  character.  The  confirmed  pauper,  the  oonfirmed 
inebriate,  the  coofinned  criminal  depredate  upon  society,  not  in  their  own 
persons  only,  but  with  all  the  power  of  an  ever-widening  offspring.  The 
picture  is  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  Dante  portrajra  the  entrance  to 
the  Inferno.  Instead  of  a  narrowing  we  took  upon  a  broadening  volute 
crowded  ever  with  larger  armies  of  victima. 

This  occsflion  and  this  place  supply  perhaps  the  finest  illuatration  of 
what  I  can  best  describe  as  the  paternal  duty  of  the  State.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  most  abjectly  helpless  of  all  the  wards  of  the  communwealtb. 
[Toguided  by  the  hand  of  philanthropy,  whatever  of  force  they  may  pos- 
sen  will  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  community.     Yet  government  has 
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recognised  the  sanctity  of  the  ties  which  bind  these  objects  of  pity  to 
society  by  throwing  around  their  persons  the  same  securities  which  it  has 
provided  for  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  its  citiiens.  The  aasaaaio 
of  an  idiot  will  aulfcr  the  same  penalty  which  is  visited  upon  the  murderer 
of  the  President.  7et  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  has  only  reached  the 
threshold  of  its  duties  when  it  has  afforded  them  this  negative  protection. 
It  has  not  gone  much  further  when  it  has  given  out  of  its  treasury  to  bo 
institution  like  the  present.  So  long  as  a  single  imbecile  remains  uncarcd 
for  within  the  limits  of  our  State,  ho  long  will  we  as  a  Slate  be  open  to  the  re 
proach  that  we  have  not  provided  for  the  mosthelplessof  our  wards.  Nor  is 
this  all,  and  here  I  am  brought  to  the  bigbest  duty  and  the  severest  problem 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  our  rulers.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
State  relieves  poverty,  nor  punishes  offenders,  nor  educates  the  ignorant, 
nor  shelters  the  imbecile  ;  it  is  bound  tn  sec  that  every  representative  of 
these  classes  shall  be  so  secluded  and  restrained  that  he  shall  not  transmit 
hb  infirmities  to  aatill  more  degraded  progeny.  I  look  upon  this  institu- 
tion, for  many  reasons,  as  a  moat  important  step  towards  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  It  Is  possible  to  make  it,  what  to  fulGl  its  highest  purpose 
it  yet  must  be,  a  life  school  and  home  for  its  inmates.  It  is  possible  to 
make  it  a  grand  incentive  to  humanitarian  efforts  in  other  fields.  When 
the  benevolent  man  looks  before  him  upon  the  pool  of  suffering  into  which 
he  is  implored  to  cast  his  offerings,  he  is  appalled  at  the  thought  that  the 
most  munificent  gifl  will,  outwardly  at  least,  be  lost  in  the  abyss,  and  will 
create  scarcely  a  ripple  upon  the  surlace.  But  here  is  one  evil,  the  limits 
of  which  are  ascertainable.  Let  it  once  be  known  that  here,  near  the 
very  heart  of  the  commonwealth,  is  an  agency  of  philanthropy  which  cam 
be  made  large  enougb  and  efficient  enough  to  reach  and  to  alleviate  ever; 
case  of  human  misery  which  belongs  to  its  province  of  relief,  and  you  have 
at  once  an  ailment  against  the  cowardice  which  crouches  in  inaction  be- 
fore the  vastness  of  the  evil,  and  an  incentive  to  the  faith  which  wreatlee 
with  the  evil  because  of  its  vastnesi.  You  will  go  with  an  unanswerable 
plea  for  aid  to  the  legislator  and  to  the  citizen  when  you  show  them  the 
statistics  of  this  class  of  sufferers,  and  the  further  fact  that  while  existing 
appliances  meet  the  needs  of  only  one-fiflh  of  that  class,  they  can  be  made 
adequate  for  the  needa  of  its  every  member.  Tour  institution  has  already 
demonstrated  it«  capacity  to  deal  sacoesafUlly  with  five  hundred  of  the  three 
thousand  imbeciles  in  the  State  needing  its  help.  Will  it  not  be  a  shame 
to  the  government  and  the  Christianity  of  Pennsylvania  if  they  shall 
withhold  the  means  for  dealing  with  those  who  are  still  nncared  for? 
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STATUS  OF  THE  WORK   BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE  AND 
LEGISLATURES. 

DGVBLOPUENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INSTITUTIONS— IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAININO  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  INTRODUCED  DURING  THE 
TEARS  1881  AND  1881. 

Ontario. — Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton  reported  at  the  Elwyn  meeting:  Oar  in- 
stiintion  ib  located  at  Orillia,  and  was  established  six  ;ean  9^o  proreasedl; 
and  iniiy  aa  a  castodial  establUhment  for  idiotic  persons  rather  than  as  a 
school  for  training.  The  provisioD  will  only  be  complete  aod  in  keeping 
with  the  fair  fame  which  Ontario  baa  already  won  in  providing  for  the 
dependent  of  her  population  when  a  train iog-school  of  ample  dimensions 
ind  equipment  shall  be  erected.  There  are  now  in  our  asylum  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  males  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  females. 

Dr.  William  T.  O'Reilly,  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Cliarities  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  was  present,  concurred  with  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Beaton,  and  testified  to  the  pleasure  he  had  had  at  Syracuse 
ind  Elwyn,  and  bow  much  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  special  features 
of  the  school  and  training  departments  of  these  two  institutions,  and  prom- 
ised that  his  best  exertions  should  be  put  fortfa  that  Ontario  follow  in  the 
good  work,  and  that  promptly. 

CoimeetiiMt.—DT.  Robert  P.  Knight,  at  Elwyn  meeting,  1882  ;  During 
the  past  year  a  building  has  been  erected  at  Lakeviile,  to  be  used  for  work- 
shops. There  are  at  this  time  ninety  inmates  fairly  distributed  in  a  Kin- 
dei^nuten,  a  general  school,  and  at  aach  simple  occupations  as  are  within 
their  scope.  « 

/flraoti.— Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  reported  at  Elwyn;  The  Illinois  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children  has  continued  to  prosper  for  the  last  year.  It 
Kill  coDlinuea  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State.  More 
ippltcations  for  the  admission  of  pupils  have  been  received  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  that  there  are  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
lad  G(^y.one  idiots  in  Illiooia.  The  number  of  insane  in  the  Stale  is  oon- 
■iderably  larger  by  the  same  oensuB  statistics ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
Dumber  of  inaaae  is  no  larger  than  that  of  the  idiots,  mauy  of  the  latter 
hitiiig  been  returned  as  insane. 
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The  iDstitution  has  been  full  dariag  the  whole  year,  and,  io  Tact,  over 
fifty  more  have  beeu  id  att«ad&Doe  than  the  bnildinga  were  iDteoded 
originallj  Co  accomniotlate. 

A  monthly  paper  has  been  eBtabUabod  UDoe  June  let,  1882,  oiilled  The 
Agylum  Index  and  Review,  devoted  to  the  interestB  of  the  feeble-minded, 
which  already  has  over  eight  handred  aubsorlbera. 

The  great  need  of  the  Institution  now  is  more  land.  A  TanD  is  Deeded 
to  afford  the  older  boys  an  opportunity  for  the  aojuiremenl  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  farm-labor. 

It  is  also  needed  that  the  older  boys  who  have  received  the  usual  school 
eduosiion  of  the  institution  may  be  coJontied  and  provided  with  perma- 
nent employment.  We  also  need  additional  departments,  custodial  depart- 
ments  for  girls  who  have  been  educated,  and  for  the  lower  grades  who 
cannot  now  be  admitted  to  the  present  asylum  for  want  of  room  and  the 
proper  buildings  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  present  ssylum  should  be 
enlarged,  or  a  new  one  shonid  be  organized  elsewhere  in  the  8t«ie.  We 
are  in  hopes  that  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  State  will  appropriate 
money  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  for  the  construction  of  a  oew 
laundry  building  and  tbe  provision  of  suitable  buildings  for  custodial 
purposes. 

The  written  testimonials  of  friends  of  pupils  have  beea  received  from 
hundreds  of  those  whose  children  have  been  greatly  improved  at  the  asy- 
lum, and  they  show  that  the  work  of  the  asylum  has  been  appreciated. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  very  good ;  we  have  had,  t^Le  it 
all  in  all,  a  very  prosperous  year. 

Indiana.~\>T.  J.  W.  White,  Elwyn,  1882 :  Indiana  has  her  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children  combined  with  her  Home  for  the  Orphans 
of  Soldiers  and  Seamen. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  June,  1880,  at  Barre,  Mass., 
my  predecessor  gave  you  the  history  and  origin  of  the  asylum  in  Indiana. 

It  might  be  well  to  say,  from  tl^  best  information  I  can  gather,  it  was 
tried  as  an  experiment  in  our  State,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not 
had  the  recognition  it  deserves  as  one  of  the  State  oharitjes. 

At  the  session  of  our  Legislature  in  January,  1881,  we  had  ten 
thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  our  maintenance,  and  aside  from  this 
nothing  was  done  for  the  further  enlargement  of  our  grounds  or  buildings 
and  no  provision  made  for  increased  facilities  for  the  advancement  in  train- 
ing and  sohool-work  of  tbe  asylum. 

Daring  my  connection  with  the  institution  I  have  endeavored  to  bring 
the  matter  before  our  people  through  the  press,  and  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  our  purpose  and  aim  is  to  develop  intellectual,  moral,  and  phy»- 
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iotl  qoalilies  id  a  class  of  childrea  wbo,  from  disease  or  hereditary  talDt, 
hmji  have  ui  imperfect  physical  orgaDiiatioa,  or  who,  from  oegleot  or  qd- 
happj  flUTroundings,  have  had  their  morul  perceptiuue  blnnt^d.  That  it 
18  desi^nied  to  be  a  place  where,  from  these  or  an;  other  cauwe,  those 
whose  iotellectual  faculties  are  weak  yet  uot  obliterated  may  bo  taught  to 
care  for  themselTes,  as  well  as  acquire  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  an 
education,  develop  some  haodicraft,  aod  come  to  adopt  the  accepted  rules 
of  good  society. 

NotwitbstandiDg  this  we  find  it  very  difficult  lo  remove  from  the  minds 
of  visitora  the  oommon  idea  of  idiocy  which  they  are  prone  to  attaoh  to 
the  children  wbo  need  oar  special  training  and  effort. 

The  grade  of  children  now  oomiiig  to  us  give  evidence  that  our  labors 
have  not  been  ia  vain.  But  as  yet  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
custody  of  idiotic  children,  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  managers 
excluding  epileptics,  hydrocephalics,  and  paralytics. 

We  are  laboring  in  every  way  possible  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the 
Ij^^lature  the  coming  winter  in  behalf  of  the  latter  class  of  children,  or 
at  least  to  give  us  the  means  with  which  to  enlai^  our  buildings,  that  we 
may  bring  them  under  our  charge  in  a  building  known  aa  a  custodial  or 
hoepita)  department. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  we  have  asaurances  from  our  OoTeroor  of  an 
interest  in  our  work  as  now  done  in  our  institution,  and  hope  for  a  recom' 
meodation  in  his  coming  messagee  lo  our  Legislature  in  behalf  of  these 
very  unfortunate  wards  of  the  State. 

We  have  under  our  cha^  eighty-two  children. — fifly  boys  and  thirty- 
two  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  eighteen  years. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  we  had  four  teachers  employed, 
using  the  methods  of  other  institutions  in  their  training. 

Iowa.— Di.  F.  M.  Powell  reported  at  Elwyn,  1882:  There  are  novr 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  children  in  the  Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  all  that  onr  buildings  will  accommodate.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  males  and  eighty-five  females ;  forty  of  the  above  number  are  cus- 
todial, the  remainder  being  capable  of  improvemeuL 

All  of  onr  children  have  the  advantages  of  the  school-room  during  the 
day  or  evening.  The  larger  boys  are  employed  at  various  kind  of  work. 
They  have  assisted  largely  in  grading  the  grounds  around  the  buildings, 
and  work  in  the  brick-yard ;  also  cultivated  forty  acres  of  ground.  Fa- 
cilities for  teaching  the  industrial  pursuits  are  increasing,  and  will  in  time 
become  one  of  the  special  features  of  training  in  the  institution. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  reasonably  good  during  the  past 
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The  liat  General  Assembly  revised  the  law,  changing  the  nama  to  the 
Iowa  Inatilution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  providing  that  ever; 
child  or  yoQth  between  the  agea  of  five  and  eighteen  jenrs  of  tfs,e,  who 
by  reason  of  deficient  intellect  is  rendered  unable  to  acquire  an  education 
in  the  common  Bchools,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  physical  and  mental  train- 
ing and  care  of  this  institu^on  at  the  cipenge  of  the  State,  except  for 
clothing  and  transportation,  which  may  be  procured  by  the  superiotendent, 
who  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  same  and  send  to  the 
county  from  which  the  child  came,  and  a  duplicate  copy  must  be  sent  to 
the  Auditor  of  State,  who  issaos  a  warrant  for  the  araouot  in  favor  ofthe 
institution. 

The  State  further  enacted  that  the  institntion  shall  provide  u  custodial 
department  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  as  are  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  educational  training.  There  was  an  appropriation  made  for 
purchasing  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  in- 
stitution, for  the  purpose  of  bett«r  caring  for  cnstodial  charges  and  culti- 
vating industrial  pursuits. 

The  further  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  ad- 
ditional buildings  now  under  process  of  construction,  and  will  be  completed 
next  spriD":,  which  will  greatly  relieve  our  now  crowded  condition. 

Also  liberal  appropriations  were  made  for  water  supply,  steam  beating, 
etc.,  rclievin<;  us  of  much  embarrassment.  There  exists  a  favorable  feel- 
ing throughout  the  State  for  our  work,  and  we  predict  that  our  Legislature 
will  abundantly  provide  for  the  pressing  demands  for  better  accommoda- 
tions by  way  of  buildings. 

Kama*. — Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Silver  City,  reported  briefly  to  the 
meeting  at  Frankfort,  1881,  the  success  of  a  bill  before  the  Legislature 
establishing  the  Kansas  Institntion. 

Kev.  H.  M.  Qreenc  reported  at  Elwyn,  1882 ;  The  Kansas  SUte  Asy- 
lum for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth  was  instituted  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  March  5th,  1 881,  and  was  located  temporarily  at  Lawrence, 
in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  State  University.  Some  time 
was  required  to  prepare  it  for  occupancy,  but  it  opened  on  the  1st  day  of 
September,  1881,  with  H.  M.  (Ireene,  superintendent-,  M.  M.  Qreeue, 
matron ;  and  Mate  Stowe,  teacher.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
seventy-four  applications,  of  which  number  thirty-nine  have  been  accepted, 
aud  five  yet  undecided.  Present  number  in  attendance,  twenty.  The 
building  is  fifty  feet  square,  three  stories  high,  with  an  addition  Ibr 
dining-room  thirty  by  sixteen,  one  story.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
the  reception  of  over  thirty-five  at  the  utmost.  By  the  time  the  Legi»- 
latnre  meets,  June  15th,  1883,  we  shall  have  that  number  present,  and  a 
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Tery  comiderable  nQmber  in  waiting.  I  think  there  b  little  doabt  that 
the  next  Lcgifllatare  ffill  provide  for  a  permanent  location  and  an  adequate 
bniidiDg.  The  question  of  location  may  cbubq  some  diseosaioD,  but  the 
inHtitntioD  will  be  cared  for.     Kansas  takee  no  steps  backward. 

The  improvement  of  the  pupils  has  in  moat  instances  been  creditable, 
and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  very  marked.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Hate 
Stowe,  has  devoted  herself  most  asaiduously  to  the  instruction  of  all,  and 
IB  much  cheered  by  their  progress.  We  are  slowly  introducing  appliances 
for  instrnetion  in  mechanical  arts,  as  sewing-machines,  scroll-saws,  knitting- 
machinea,  etc.  Our  grounds  are  so  limited  in  area,  and  so  hilly,  that  but 
a  dmall  part  can  be  cultivated,  but  we  hope  to  be  installed  in  better  quarters 
before  long. 

Id  regard  to  the  status  of  the  work  before  the  people,  wc  have  no  fear 
of  anything  but  ignorance.  All  who  visit  us,  and  an  anusually  large 
naniber  have  visited  the  institution,  have  gone  away  converted  to  the 
policy,  as  well  as  duty,  of  providing  for  and  educating  this  class.  I  am 
■are  that  with  wise  effort  the  Legislature  will  devise  liberally  for  us,  and 
the  people  will  sustain  the  appropriation. 

Our  forthcoming  biennial  report  will  soon  be  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  each  of  the  sister  institutions. 

I  am  eager  to  express  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  Dr.  0.  T.  Wilbur 
for  timely  and  valuable  counsel,  and  for  many  donations  of  great  worth  to 
our  cabinet  of  apparatus.  To  the  skill  and  patience  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  also, 
is  due  in  large  d^ree  whatever  of  success  has  been  achieved. 
Kentvch). — Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  reponed  at  Elwyn,  1882: 
The  proximity  of  our  inatitntion  to  the  capital  of  the  State  enables  the 
•uperintendent  to  lay  before  the  Committees  on  Charitable  Institutions  its 
wants,  and  discuss  with  them  such  improvements  as  may  from  time  to  time 
appear  to  him  to  be  proper.  It  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  city  of  Frank- 
fini,  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  Charitable  Com- 
aittees,  can  make  themselves  familiar  with  everything  necessary  for  its 
SDCcessfnl  man^ement.  During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  we  had 
■n  exhibition  in  the  chapel  for  the  bcne&t  of  the  members  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  to  them  the  methods  used  in  instructing  feeble-minded 
children,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  progress  made 
bj  (he  children  with  the  year  preceding.  We  were  highly  compJimented 
by  a  Urge  attendance  of  the  members,  and  with  unstinted  encomiums  upon 
pn^resB  made.  It  was  apparent  to  them  that  some  provision  should  he 
made  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  building  and  to  enable 
OS  to  receive  othen  who  were  applying  for  admission.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  for  the  present  purpose  the  basement,  which  had  heretofore  been 
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dtnost  entirely  useless,  should  be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  habitable  for 
school-  and  diniug- rooms.  This  oecesnitated  a  change  io  the  heatiog  appa- 
ratuB,  as  all  the  coils  were  located  there,  and  the  heat  was  distributed  throagb 
flues  over  the  eolire  building.  For  thia  and  other  purposes  the  liegialature 
appropriated  the  sum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  fifteen  hundred 
of  which  was  to  pay  for  improvements  already  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
buildinfT,  and  three  thousand  to  do  the  work  of  improving  the  basement 
It  was  not  sufficient,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  statement  is  made  of  what 
had  to  be  done  before  it  could  be  made  habitable,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  oommittees.  The  whole  front  and  sides  of  the  bnilding  were 
encompassed  by  a  terrace  four  feet  high.  Immediately  in  front  of  each 
building  it  was  twenty-foar  feet  wide.  Between  the  buildings  it  was  aizty- 
two  feet  by  forty-two  feet  wide.  On  the  cast  side  of  main  building  it  was 
one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.  This  terrace  had 
to  be  removed  in  order  to  get  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth.  To 
obtain  light  and  ventilation  it  was  necessary  to  commence  twelve  feet  from 
the  walls  of  the  building  on  each  side  and  in  froot,  and  terrace  towards 
them  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  leaving  a  space  of  four  fuet  at  the  bottom  for 
»  walk  and  for  drainage,  which  was  paved  and  cemented,  and  drains  con- 
structed at  every  angle  of  the  building,  to  lead  into  a  large  iron  sewer  which 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  under  the  basement  floor.  Four 
feet  of  earth  had  been  left  in  every  room  of  the  main  building  when  it  wrs 
fitBt  constructed.  This  had  also  to  be  removed.  Then  doors  and  windows 
were  cut  in  the  solid  masonry  and  floors  laid  in  all  the  rooms.  In  order 
to  change  the  beating  apparatus  it  was  necessary  lo  take  down  all  the  large 
coils  in  the  basement,  have  them  made  into  small  radiators,  and  distributed 
over  the  entire  building.  This  was  exceedingly  eipensive,  taking  nearly 
all  our  appropriation ;  but  the  house  is  now  very  comfortable,  the  ventiia- 
tioD  good,  aod  the  basement  rooms  habitable.  We  look  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  finish  them  in  conformity  with  other 
parts  of  the  building.  All  the  work  of  moving  the  great  body  of  earth 
heretofore  spoken  of  was  done  by  the  boys  during  vacation,  with  the  help 
of  one  laborer,  and  it  was  carted  to  an  unsightly  pond  near  by,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  fill.  The  froot  and  sides  of  the  building  from  whence  the 
earth  was  removed  have  been  resodded,  and  it  now  presents  a  very  beautiful 
appcaruDce.  It  is  estiniat«d  that  the  work  done  by  the  boys,  if  paid  for 
at  usual  prices,  would  have  cost  the  State  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Our  carpenter  boys  did  all  the  carpenter  work,  under  the  direction  of 
their  teachers,  making  the  doors,  putting  in  the  windows,  laying  the  floors, 
wainscoting  the  rooms,  and  finishing  them  so  far  as  they  were  able,  leaving 
undone  the  plastering  and  painting,  and  we  expect  to  occupy  them  before 
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the  Christmu  holidajB.  I  wish  to  u;  that  it  is  no  fault  of  the  Legisk- 
tore  thu  the  appropriation  was  not  suffioieDt  for  the  worL  to  be  done,  as 
DO  oorrect  eetJmate  of  the  cost  was  laid  before  them.  Thej  readily  and 
almost  miaDimoaslj  voted  for  all  that  was  asked,  aod  we  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty io  fretting  any  other  necettary  amount  that  may  be  needed  for  its 
oompletioD.  This  improvement  will  enable  us  to  receive  fifly  more  children, 
u  the  rooms  before  occupied  as  school-  and  dining-roomi  will  be  made  into 
donnitories.  It  has  added  another  story  to  the  whole  buildiag,  has  im- 
proved its  appearanoe,  and  will,  when  finished,  be  an  exceedingly  economical 
improvement.  Our  people  are  ausUuniog  us  with  their  good  wishes,  and 
we  feel  that  at  no  distant  day  we  wilt  rank  with  any  institution  of  similar 
ch&racter  in  the  United  States. 

.VorytiiMi.— Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  reported  at  Blwyn,  1882  i 
At  tbe  last  session  of  our  Legislature  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  cause  to 
rerrain  from  any  effort  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  aa  Institution  for 
Feeble- Minded  Children.  An  application  has  been  made  to  tlie  Board  of 
Public  Works  for  the  use  of  the  baildings  and  fourteen  acres  of  ground  at 
Pikesville,  which  was  recently  given  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of 
Maiyland,  formerly  known  as  the  United  States  Arsenal.  The  object  is  to 
organise,  if  possible,  under  the  charter  of  the  "  Maryland  Institution  of 
the  Feeble-Minded  in  Baltimore  County,"  and  go  ahead  as  a  private  oor- 
poritioo  until  we  can  get  assistance  from  the  State.  What  we  need  now, 
and  mutt  have  to  command  success,  is  a  firat-olaHS  oi^niiingand  energetic 
man  to  give  his  whole  time  to  this  work.  Knoagh  private  patients  and 
pnpiU  can  l>e  had  to  insure  financial  success  for  some  years,  or  until  State 
relief  can  be  had. 

3fat$achutiit.—DT.  George  G.  Tarbelt,  at  Frankfort,  1881:  As  the 
Association  visited  our  school  last  June,  and  saw  for  itself  how  we  are 
situated  and  what  we  are  doing,  I  need  but  make  a  brief  report. 

I  can  truly  say  of  that  visit,  that  it  was  the  event  of  greatest  interest 
which  oocnrred  during  the  year.  It  aroused  the  seal  of  all  connected 
with  the  school,  and  gave  them  fresh  interest  in  their  work  by  showing 
them  that  others  had  interest  in  it  and  in  them. 

The  year  has  passed  quietly,  and  I  think  profitably  to  the  children.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  skill,  tact,  and  devotion  of  our 
teachers.  To  them  is  due  tbe  chief  credit  for  the  mental  improvement 
in  the  children.  The  sewing-room  still  holds  its  important  place  in  the 
xdiool,  and  in  my  estimation  several  of  our  girls  do  very  good  work  in  it. 

The  boys'  shop  is  still  a  great  problem  to  me  (and  I  suppose  it  always 
*ili  be)  ;  but  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  land 
upon  which  to  employ  our  boys. 
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At  Elwyn,  1882  :  The  report  from  our  school  for  the  past  year  can  be 
Bummed  up  very  briefly.  There  has  been  an  average  of  one  hundred  aad 
thirtj-two  children  present.  The  one  step  worthy  of  record  is  tlie  purchase 
of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  aizteen  acres  in  the  country,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Boaton,  to  which  we  have  transferred  most  of  our  large  boys, 
and  the  single  year's  experience  shows  that  it  is  a  moat  snccessfnl  experi- 
ment, if  that  can  be  called  an  experiment  which  has  already  been  tried 
elsewhere  and  found  to  be  a  practical  thing. 

Minneiota. — Dr.  George  H.  Eoigbt,  1881  :  I  have  no  change  in  the 
workings  of  our  institution  to  report  this  year.  The  number  of  children 
is  the  same  (twenty-two),  all  the  present  building  can  accommodate ;  but 
the  State  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  voted  utianimousli/  to  make  the 
school  a  permanent  one,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  build  one  win^  of  our  future  institution.  The  wing, 
forty-four  feet  wide  by  eighty  feet  long,  is  to  be  of  stone,  the  blue  limestone 
quarried  in  Minnesota,  and  by  late  fall  we  hope  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy :  but  even  with  all  this  additional  room  we  will  not  be  able  this  year 
to  care  for  alt  who  have  applied  for  admission.  The  new  building  will 
accommodate  about  sixty.  The  number  who  have  asked  sdmiasion  and 
otherwise  come  under  my  notice  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  but  at  the 
Dext  meeting  of  the  Legislature  we  have  reason  to  hope,  from  our  post 
experience,  the  wants  of  all  this  class  in  the  Statfi  will  be  amply  met. 

JVeio  York. — Mrs.  Dr.  Seguin  reports  as  follows  from  the  Seguio  Phj- 
siologieal  School,  58  West  FiHy-seventh  Street,  New  York : 

At  the  Frankfort  meeting,  1881 :  Since  the  death  of  my  late  husband, 
Dr.  E.  Seguin,  October  28th,  1880, 1  have  been  using  every  means  in  my 
power  to  make  this  little  school  a  success.  Two  of  our  former  three 
pupils  were  returned  to  me.  From  that  time  till  school  closed,  the  lust 
of  June,  1881,  eleven  children  had  been  under  training.  The  school  is 
open  ten  mouths  of  the  year,  but  the  pupils  do  not  begin  to  come  in  till 
late  in  the  fall,  as  their  parents  have  country  residences,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  leave  the  city  early.  Again,  some  of  the  pupils  come  from 
afar,  and  do  not  come  prepared  to  remain  ss  long  as  they  should.  These 
are  my  greatest  drawbacks.  Five  months  was  the  longest  time  any  pupil 
remained,  one  month  the  shortest.  This  child  was  only  five  years  old ; 
he  could  not  walk  without  some  support;  brought  to  school  every  day  for 
one  hour  by  his  governess ;  left  side  had  been  paraljEed  ;  he  spoke  very 
indistinctly  but  intelligently,  asking  such  questions  as.  Where  do  the  stones 
come  from  ?  What  is  glass  made  of?  etc.,  and  all  the  time  he  was  asking 
his  profound  questions  the  saliva  was  flowing  from  his  mouth,  which  he 
never  closed.     He  could  not  seize  nor  let  go;  would  plunge  his  hand  into 
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a  buk«t  of  bright  colored  beads,  but  be  ooald  Dot  pick  ap  one.  There 
would  be  a  Bpaamodic  effort,  and  away  the  beads  would  go  all  over  the 
floor.  He  was  not  choreic.  The  little  hands  were  not  capable  of  carry- 
ing ont  the  dictates  of  the  will.  We  ahaadoned  eveiythiog  as  dainty  as 
beads  and  Bobetjtnted  blocks,  which  were  pnt  into  his  hand,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  throwing  each  into  a  box  near  by  given.  In  three  weeks  he  oonld 
pick  np  the  blocks  and  let  go  as  directed.  Then  the  left  hand  was  to  be 
trained  in  the  same  way ;  bat  at  tb«  end  of  another  week  the  parents  were 
ready  to  go  to  the  oonnti^,  and  I  had  to  gire  him  np  just  as  he  was  get- 
ting fairly  lannehed,  and  he  will  probably  not  be  retnmed  to  the  school, 
for  the  parents,  atthongh  realinng  that  he  needed  just  snob  truning,  were 
Mnutive  aboat  sending  bim  to  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 

A.  M.,  a  girl  of  twenty  yean,  and  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  was  fHght^lly  afflicted  with  chorea.  Every  muscle  in  her  body 
seemed  to  be  affected.  The  facial  mascles  on  the  right  side  were  not  in 
repose  five  seconds  at  a  dme.  Her  tips  were  seldom  closed,  and  she  could 
□ot  retain  the  saliva.  She  oould  not  go  on  the  street  without  attracting 
attention,  not  only  by  her  grimaces  but  by  her  gait.  She  had  never 
walked  np  and  down  stairs  till  she  was  fonrteen  years  old ;  her  mother 
had  carried  her.  She  would  lose  her  balance  and  fait  if  she  attempted  to 
pick  anything  from  the  floor.  As  she  was  ont;  to  remain  in  New  York 
five  months,  I  did  not  yield  to  the  parents'  entreaties  and  teach  her  to  read 
(they  thoaght  her  perfectly  intelligent),  but  preferred  rather  to  make  her 
more  prcBentable  by  educating  the  motor  functions.  Being  so  repulsive,  I 
foDod  it  necessary  to  give  her  an  hour  and  a  half  tratning  when  there  were 
DO  other  pupils  present,  which  was  continued  at  home  by  her  private 
teacher  who  brought  her  here.  It  took  her  five  minutes  to  go  up  a  ladder 
of  eight  rounds;  at  the  end  of  three  months  she  made  it  in  one  minute. 
But  it  was  not  by  practice  on  the  ladder  alone  that  she  accomplished  what 
was  fdr  her  a  wonderful  feat,  but  by  divers  other  exercises  all  bearing  npoQ 
the  control  of  the  muscles.  Dumb-bells  played  an  important  part.  For 
a  long  time  she  oonid  only  nse  them  singly,  gradually  both  wore  used,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  five  months  she  oould  raise  and  lower  them  without  any 
of  the  former  choreic  movements ;  she  could  lay  them  crossed  on  the  floor 
without  falling  over.  This  tension  upon  the  muscles  was  too  great  to  be 
borne  long  at  one  Ume.  When  she  sat  down  she  drew  her  feet  up  and 
back  on  either  side  of  the  chur-,  her  bands  were  curled  up  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner.  Her  hearing  was  very  acute,  and  she  comprehended  the 
language  that  any  one  would  think  of  addressing  to  her.  She  had  never 
spokm.  Hiss  Warren,  my  assistant,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  artic- 
ulation, gave  her  private  lemons  in  speaking  in  addition  to  Che  half-hour's 
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practice  she  bad  at  school  every  day.  She  learned  to  speak  fifty  words 
diBUnotly.  She  learned  to  tell  dme  hy  the  hour  hand,  indicating  it  by 
holding  up  her  fingers.  She  learned  to  count  and  use  money.  To  malce 
her  more  self-reliant  ate  was  taught  to  dress  heraelf.  She  was  several 
weeks  learning  to  button  her  shoes. 

Among  the  eleTcn  papile  there  was  one  epileptic,  but  as  he  was  of  tha 
lowest  type  of  idiocy  and  only  here  two  months,  the  improvement  was 
slight. 

At  the  Elwyo  meeting,  1882 :  Our  school  re-opened  Sept.  5th,  18S1. 
Four  pupils  retamed  who  were  here  last  year.  Longest  time  a  pupil  re- 
mained was  nine  months  ;  shortest,  six  weeks.  The  latter  case  was  a  giri 
four  and  a  half  years  old.  She  came  for  one  hour  every  afternoon.  She 
was  BO  nervous  that  every  new  thing  was  a  terror  to  her,  and  she  cried  a 
great  deal,  which  disturbed  tbe  netghbon,  and  she  had  to  go,  but  will  re- 
turn next  year  if  her  nerves  are  stronger.  Of  the  fouHeeo  pnpils  recdved 
daring  the  year,  eight  were  boys.  Three  of  Uie  latter  were  epileptics. 
W.  has  not  had  an  attack  in  two  years.  He  is  under  Dr.  E.  C.  Segnin's 
treatment.  J.,  before  Doming  to  school,  had  attacks  every  two  weeks.  He 
is  free  from  them  now  from  six  to  seven  weeks.  Tbey  do  not  last  as  loDg 
nor  leave  him  so  stupid.  He  also  is  treated  by  Dr.  S^uin.  M.  was 
obliged  to  go  to  his  home  in  Wisconsin  on  account  of  the  increasing 
number  and  violence  of  the  aeiinres.  These  boys  have  never  inconven- 
ienced the  teachers  by  having  their  fits  at  school. 

AJl  the  children  are  fond  of  music,  but  only  one  has  any  muMoal  talent. 
This  boy  is  fiReen  years  old.  He  plays  the  piano  by  ear,  always  in  tbe 
key  of  G,  after  hearing  a  piece  onoe  or  twice.  Be  has  a  sad  expreeuoo, 
and  is  always  fatigued.  He  is  the  second  of  a  family  of  five  boya.  His 
condition  b  easily  explained.  The  mother  was  in  a  state  of  ezhaostion 
during  the  whole  gsstative  period,  body  and  brain.  She  was  young;  her 
first  child  was  only  thirteen  months  old,  and  three  step-children  Ui  care  for. 
Her  husband  was  very  proud  of  his  young  wife,  who  oould  dispatch  work 
with  such  rapidity.  She  wished  to  please  him,  and  worked  night  and  day 
under  the  spur  when  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  it  She  was  pre- 
serving fmit  till  eleven  o'clock  one  night,  and  two  hours  afler  she  gave 
birth  to  this  tired  child.  The  parents  are  both  musical.  This  boy  is  not 
an  idiot,  but  be  is  very  dull.  He  is  one  of  my  pupils  whom  I  can  invite 
to  go  with  me  to  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  every  few  weeks.  At  first 
he  did  not  care  for  the  pictures,  statuary,  ete.,  that  he  saw,  but  after  going 
a  few  times  be  became  interested,  and  would  of  his  own  accord  describe 
to  his  mother  what  be  had  seen.  He  can  be  trusted  to  go  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  alone.     He  has  learned  to  tell  time,  and  carries  a  watch ; 
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to  use  money,  aod  has  his  own  pnrae  for  car  fftrea,  flowers,  pencils,  etc., 
ihat  he  has  earned  by  doing  errands.  He  also  has  bis  own  account-book, 
and  his  parcbasefl  are  futhroll;  recorded,  but  he  must  have  asaistaooe.  At 
Bchool  we  have  a  collection  of  eograriDgB  of  celebrated  men  and  womea. 
This  boy,  with  three  other  pupils,  is  making  a  similar  collection.  They 
get  ten  portruts  at  once ;  when  they  become  familiar  with  these,  I  take 
them  to  select  ten  more.  It  may  be  thooght  that  this  boy  could  be  edu- 
cated with  normal  children,  bat  that  had  been  tried  for  a  namber  of  years 
without  success.  The  parents  of  the  fburteen  childreo  trained  in  this  school 
daring  this  year  have  denied  any  intemperance  in  the  family.  These  chil- 
dren were  nnt  usually  fint-boro.  Only  two  cases  that  were  not  congeuital. 
Only  in  one  case  were  the  parents  related.  I  have  found  no  case  of  color- 
bliodnem,  hut  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  teach  the  primary  colors. 

A«c  Tork.—Tti.  H.  B.  Wilbur  reported  at  Elwjo : 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils,  till  it  has  reached  three  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  custodial  branch  for  adult  females  has  now  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  on  its  list  of  inmates.  There  has  been  a  noteworthy  departure  in 
another  direction.  Under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature 
the  trustees  of  the  asylum  purchased  a  farm  of  eighty-seTen  acres,  near 
Syracuse,  and  have  erected  and  fitted  up  accommodations  for  about  forty 
of  the  older  male  pupib.  A  number  of  this  class  have  been  already 
transferred,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  April  next  at  least  forty  of  the  older 
boys  may  be  established  there.  A  plain  farm-house  has  been  erected, 
accommodating  this  number,  at  a  cost,  including  steam-heating  apparatus, 
of  about  four  thonaaod  dollars.  The  location  is  a  convenient  one,  about 
four  miles  from  the  asylum  and  near  a  railroad  station,  only  some  ten 
minutes'  ride  from  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  adapted 
not  only  to  ordinary  &rm  crops,  but  to  early  vegetables.  There  are  copious 
and  never-failing  springs  on  the  place,  beetdes  a  living  stream  of  excelleat 
water.  A  reservoir  has  been  built  and  the  water  conducted  to  the  various 
farm- buildings. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  milk  consumed  at  the  asylum  if  pur- 
chased would  cost  nearly  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  also  that  the 
family  of  the  ioatitution  will  fumbh  a  market  for  nearly  all  of  the  iarm 
and  garden  products,  it  will  he  seen  that,  if  the  labor  of  the  older  boys  can 
be  utiliaed  in  secnring  these  products,  the  experiment  wilt  diminish  the 
general  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  pupils  in  some  degree.  It  b  hoped  that 
this  agrieultaral  annex  may  develop  into  a  lai^  custodial  department  for 
males.  It  ia  the  intention  of  the  trustees,  if  the  present  experiment  is  a 
success,  to  extend  the  accommodations  on  the  cottage  plan. 
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Ohio. — Dr.  G.  A.  Doren  reported  st  tbe  Elwya  meeting,  1882 : 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  lut  November  a  fire  occnrred  at  the 
Ohio  Institation,  Colombus,  destroying  the  main  centr^  bnildingH  and 
damaging  oonuderably  the  rear  baitdiags.  The  buildings  destroyed  were 
those  firat  conatmcted  aa  permanent  bnildingB,  and  occupied  in  tbe  year 
1868.  The  institntion  was  in  a  moat  prosperous  condition  at  the  time, 
with  six  hundred  and  twelve  iamatee,  and  a  career  of  great  uaefnlness 
before  it.  No  lives  were  lost ;  indeed  not  a  child  was  iojured — one  subject 
for  congratulation  even  in  the  face  of  such  a  calamity,  and  a  reanll  to  be 
attributed  to  the  courage  and  heroism  of  officers  and  employ^,  who  met 
the  disaster  with  that  oooinesa  and  dieoipiine  which  accomplished  first  the 
safe  removal  of  all  of  the  children,  aod  then  the  saving  of  much  of  the 
property  of  the  institutioa,  including  about  two-lb irda  of  the  buildings. 
This  was  done,  however,  at  the  sacrifice  of  everything  owned  by  this  de. 
voted  corps  of  aaaistanU,  and  I  state  it  with  pleaBore  as  an  illustration  of 
their  devotioD  to  the  safety  of  the  children  and  the  property  intrusted  to 
them  for  their  care  and  welfare.  They  aavod  nothing  for  themselves, 
giving  no  thought  to  anything  but  duty. 

The  trials  that  followed  were  manifold  and  severe.  With  the  loss  of 
one-third  of  the  accommodations,  including  the  administration  depart- 
ments, wc  were  greatly  embarrassed  in  our  operaijons,  and,  to  add  to  the 
distress,  serious  sioLness  invaded  tbe  household  with  fktal  results.  Per- 
haps no  trouble  weighed  more  heavily  upon  the  management,  however, 
than  a  malignant  and  heartless  effort  to  prevent  the  reoonstruction  of  the 
buildiug  as  an  educational  institution  for  feeble-minded  children.  The 
issue  thus  forced  upon  us  was  squarely  met  and  tried  before  a  new 
Legislature,  prejudiced  as  far  as  possible  throi^h  the  schemes  of  the  de- 
signing persons  before  named  by  tlie  employment  of  irresponsible  and 
corrupt  correspoo dents  of  oewspspers  having  a  wide  circulation  to  peraist- 
ently  misrepresent  the  inetitntion  and  vilify  its  managera  by  the  publica- 
tion, through  correspondence,  of  matter  proved  by  a  long  and  searching 
investigation  to  be  infamously  false.  I  say  that  tbe  whole  matter  of  tbe 
relation  of  this  class  of  children  to  society  and  the  duty  of  society  to  them 
was  gone  over  from  the  beginning,  and  I  say  it  with  a  thrill  of  pride  in 
bebajf  of  our  State  that  the  thought  of  going  backward  in  a  noble  work 
was  confined  in  both  of  our  representative  bodies  to  only  two  in  each,  who 
were  suffering  ima^ned  personal  grievances. 

Over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  voted  to  the 
repair  of  damages  by  the  fire  and  the  reconstruction  of  our  main  building, 
which  is  to  be  fireproof,  otherwise  a  reproduction  of  that  burnt. 

We  feel  that  while  in  Ohio  we  have  been  unfortunate,  that  we  have 
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been  otlled  upon  to  endure  tbont  all  that  insdtntioDB  can  &oe, — fire,  pesti- 
leDce,  and  threatened  annihilation, — but  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  tbe  cloud 
that  has  so  persistently  overhung  as,  in  the  settling  of  the  question  for 
all  time  by  a  great  and  intelligent  people,  as  to  the  ntility,  duty,  and  hu- 
manity of  insdtutioDs  of  this  character.  Bem^t^es,  when  clothed  with 
a  little  brief  anthority,  may  raise  the  question  in  other  States,  but  it  never 
can  be  done  in  Ohio  again,  for  we  have  found  the  great  strong  heart  of  our 
people  beating  in  sympathy  with  ns  in  our  trials,  and  anxious  h)  lift  us  out 
of  onr  troubles  in  spite  of  the  war  made  upon  imbecile  children  and  their 
helpers  by  the  class  before  alluded  to. 

We  have  had  since  the  burning  of  our  building  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  inmates.  The  institution  is  of  necessity  greatly  crippled,  but  with 
the  opening  of  the  next  school  year  we  hope  to  occupy  the  new  buildings, 
with  facilities  for  the  care  of  six  hundred. 

The  experiencee  following  the  fire  have  impressed  me  more  than  ever 
with  the  induatrial  capacity  of  the  class  under  proper  training.  Our 
schools  are  now  and  have  been  in  operation  for  several  months  with  suc- 
cess, considering  our  circumstances. 

Paijui,lvania.—DT.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  at  Frankfort,  1881  :  The  Legislature 
of  our  State  has  before  it  at  this  time  a  bill  for  the  support  of  two  hundred 
beneficiaries ;  and,  ftr  the  further  extension  of  our  woric,  an  appropriation  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings  to  be  used  as  an 
asjlum  branch.  Popular  sentiment  with  us  is  growing  stronger  in  favor 
of  a  liberal  and  tender  care  of  these  unfortunates  ;  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trations of  this  is  the  passage  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  seaaion  at  Lancas- 
ter, a  few  days  ago.  They  were  presented  by  Dr.  Traill  Qreene,  seconded 
by  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  both  of  whom  spoke  warmly  in  their  favor,  and 
wwe  passed  unanimously : 

"  Whereas,  A  bill  is  now  before  the  L^islature  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  erection  on  the  grounds  of  the  Pennsylvsnia  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-Minded  Children  of  two  additional  buildings  for  an  asylum 
or  hospital  branch,  thereby  providing  means  for  the  better  classification  of 
the  several  grades  of  mental  infirmity  treated  in  that  institution ;  and, 

"  WhebeaB,  The  institution  in  Delaware  County  represents  the  only  pro. 
vision  made  in  the  State  for  a  class  of  defective  persons  as  nnmerouB  as 
the  insane,  and  who  have  been  found  amenable  to  modern  means  of  im- 
provement ;  therefore, 

"Rewtvtd,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the  SUte  of  Pennsylvania,  as- 
sembled this  day  at  Iisncaster,  commends  the  objects  of  the  said  bill,  and 
hereby  expresses  its  sympathy  with  all  measures  for  the  scientific  care  and 
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trainiDg  of  the  idiotio  uid  feeble-mbded  ohildien  of  this  commoDwetlth, 
tad  hereby  presents  it  as  a  Bubjeot  that  should  reoMve  the  eoUgbteDed 
■UentioD  of  State  authoridu." 

Our  iDStitutioD  has  now  three  hnodred  and  fifty  inmatea  distribaced  as 
has  been  hitherto  described,  and  as  is  common  to  most  of  yonr  esUbliah- 
mentfl.  The  iDdostrUl  truning  of  the  children  is  almost  exclnsivel;  do- 
mestic and  forming  or  gardening.  Our  facilities  for  tradse  have  not  been 
good ;  perhaps  onr  present  futh  in  that  direction  is  not  eo  large  as  Co 
seonre  the  success  which  seems  to  mark  the  experience  of  other  iostitu- 
tioDS.  Onr  mattresses,  brooms,  and  ehoe-mending  give  instmction  and 
employment  to  several  boys  under  the  direction  of  a  oompetenc  man. 

Dr.  Kerlin  presented  for  the  inspectioD  of  the  members  specimens  of 
the  clay-work  of  yonng  children  of  the  Kindoi^arteti  department ;  also 
some  pressed  leaves,  with  their  oi^nology  written  out  by  children  of  the 
first  school  class  j  also  twelve  sections  of  interesting  portions  of  the  brain 
of  an  hydrocephalic  imbecile,  with  a  short  description  of  the  ease. 
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Preparations  had  been  made  for  aooeptiag  the  hoapitable  inTi- 
utioQ  of  Sb.  William  O'Rbilly,  lospeotor  of  Piisons  and 
AsjIaaiB,  and  Dk.  A.  H.  Beaton,  SaperiDteodeDt  of  Aajlnm 
for  Idiots,  Orillia,  for  the  Asaociation  to  meet  in  Ontario,  when 
saddenly  on  Hay  1st,  1883,  Da.  Hertst  B.  Wilbub,  who  had 
been  so  emineatly  the  oentnl  and  leading  spirit  of  onr  meetings 
from  the  beginning,  was  stricken  down  b;  death. 

The  ExeoalJTe  Committee,  afler  correepondeaoe  with  members, 
decided  to  postpone  the  meeting  at  Ontario,  as  best  in  accordance 
with  the  sense  of  deep  sorrow  all  must  feel.  It  was  resolved  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by 
the  EzecnCiTe  Committee. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

GLENWOOD,  IOWA,  1884, 

The  eighth  aooDal  sessioo  of  the  AssociatioD  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  In  a  ti  tat  ions  for  Idiotic  and  Fecble-Minded  Peraons  was  held 
at  the  Iowa  loatitDtioD  for  Feeble- Minded  Children,  Glenwood,  Iowa, 
commencing  Thursday,  October  9th,  1884. 

Mittuleg. 

Thurtdas,  October  9lh,  1884. 

The  ABSociation  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.M.,  Dr.  J,  Q.  A.  Stewart, 
President,  in  the  chair,  aod  Db.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  Secretary. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Powell,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the 
InsttCution,  extended  a  hearty  welcome,  and  report«d  a  programme  iur  the 
session. 

On  motion  of  Col.  H.  M.  Greene, 

Reaolved,  That  Hon.  J.  W.  Aeers,  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Hon.  B.  R.  S.  Woodkow,  Trustee  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for 
Fceble-Minded  Children,  H.  C.  Hauhond,  Superintendent  of  the  Instj- 
tntjon  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Bet.  Mr.  Kooerb,  be 
invited  to  seats  with  this  Association  duriug  its  session. 

On  motion  of  Db.  Williau  B.  Fibh,  it  was 

Reaolved,  That  the  resident  family  of  Officers  and  Teachers  of  the 
Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  session. 

Letters,  expressive  of  interest  in  the  meeting,  were  read- from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Db.  H.  p.  Ayres,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Db.  Geobqe  Tabbei.l,  Boston,  Mass. 

Db.  Wilmau   O'Reilly,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Archibald,  Jamestown,  Dakota. 

Friday,  October  10(A,  1884. 
Beaseerobled  at  10  a.m. 
Dr.  a.  C.  Booebs,  AaslstaDt  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Institution 


for  Feeble-Miaded  Children,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Ascribed  Causation  of 
Idiocy,  as  illostmted  id  five  baodred  Oases  reported  to  the  Iowa  Institn- 

Da.  WiLLiAu  B.  Fish,  of  LidooId,  III,  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dk. 
A.  W.  WiLHA&TH,  of  Elwyn,  Pa.,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  ADatomj  of 
Idiotic  Brain." 

Photographs  of  peculiar  ooDTolntiona  and  sections  of  morbid  parts 
were  presented  with  this  paper,  and  excited  much  iotereet. 

Dr.  Oxoroe  H.  Enioht,  of  ParibauU,  Minn.,  read  "  Notes  on  Epi- 
lepsy," which  were  discossed  by  the  membere  present,  the  point  raised 
being  the  propriety  of  admitting  into  oor  I&Gtitations  feeble-minded 
children  suffering  with  the  complication  of  Epilepsy.  The  general  opinion 
as  expressed  was  favorable  to  their  admission,  providing  claasificatioD  could 
be  maintained  and  the  Institution  kept  under  proper  medical  and  scien- 
tific snperviuon. 

Ds.  A.  C.  RooEBS  related  some  of  the  experiences  in  Epilepsy  at 
Qlenwood,  and  said  that  errors  of  diet  had  often  more  influence  in  a^ra- 
vating  the  disease  than  any  medical  treatment  coatd  have  in  curing  it 
This  bad  led  to  establishing  an  "epileptic  table"  in  the  general  dining- 
rooms,  at  which  all  of  this  class  were  seated  at  meals  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  hospital  matron.  She  is  instructed  to  watch  the  table  habits 
of  each  child,  and  discover  the  kinds  of  food  advantageous  or  prejudicial 
in  each  case. 

The  Secretary  read  "  Some  OhaervatioDS  of  the  Scotch  and  Danish  In- 
stitutions for  the  Feeble-Mindod,"  presented  by  Ma.  John  Miller,  of 
Elwyn,  Pa. 

In  the  absence  of  Da.  Oeorqe  Brown,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  the  Secretary 
read  his  contribution,  "  In  Memoriam — Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur." 

Adjourned. 

The  afternoon  was  pleasantly  spent  by  the  Association  witnessing  the 
admirable  efficiency  of  the  Teachers  of  this  Institntion,  as  shown  in  the 
exercises  and  drilling  of  the  classes. 

Friday  Evening,  October  XOih,  1884. 
The  Association  met  in  Music  Hall  for  an  entertainment  of  music,  etc, 
fnraished  by  the  ladies  of  the  Institution.  Many  of  the  prominenl  dli- 
tens  of  Glenwood  and  the  neighboring  towns  were  present,  giving  cordial 
welcome  to  the  members,  and  at  one  stage  of  the  evening's  pleasure 
order  was  called  to  listen  to  an  earnest  address  of  welcome  by  HoM.  J. 
W.  Akebs,  of   Des   Moines,  Iowa.      Responses  were  made  by  CoL. 
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Gribhb,  Drb.  Kkrlin,  Stewabt,  and  Fish.  Hon.  Mb.  Lawbence, 
of  Le  Mars,  Tnutae  of  the  ItutitnlioD,  and  Mb.  J.  S.  Fbazke,  Editor 
of  the  Qlentcood  Opinion,  also  made  happj  fipeeohes. 

Saturday,  October  Uth,  1884. 

The  Association,  in  conpany  with  the  nffioers  and  ladira  of  the  Instita- 
tioD,  and  onder  direction  of  Db.  J.  T.  ARMsTBONa,  visited  Omaha,  were 
driren  throngh  the  principal  Btreeb),  and,  by  invitation  of  Prop.  Qilles- 
PlB,  puBed  over  the  baildinga  and  grounds  of  the  Nebraska  Inatitntion 
for  Deaf  Mates,  Boeing  the  children  at  their  liberal  dioner,  and  being 
much  iDtereated  in  the  pareotal  relations  which  the  heads  of  this  exoel- 
leot  Inatitntion  seem  to  Bosttun  towards  their  interesting  charge. 

Betarning  in  the  evening  from  Omaha,  the  Aasociation  reaseembled 
at  8.30  P.M. 

On  motion  of  Db.  J.  W.  White,  the  papers  read  before  the  Associa- 
tioD,  and  the  address  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Akebs,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Qeoboe  H.  Knioht,  the  osual  reports  on  Status 
of  the  Work,  etc.,  were  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

A  paper  presented  by  G.  E.  Shdttlbwoeth,  B.A.,  M.D.,  of  Lan- 
caster, England,  to  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884, 
and  transmitted  in  proof  to  this  Association,  was  read  by  title,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  with  onr  Prooeedinga. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members  : 

His  Excellency  Governor  Buren  R.  Shebuan. 

Hon.  J.  A.  T.  Hall,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Aif  RB6,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 


for  Feeble-Miaded  Children,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Ascribed  Canntion  of 
Idiocy,  aa  illustrated  in  fire  bnodred  Cases  reported  to  the  Iowa  loatitn- 
tion." 

Do.  WiLLiAH  B.  Fish,  of  LIdmId,  III.,  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Db. 
A.  W.  WiLiiAKTH,  of  Elwyn,  Pa.,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of 
IdioUo  Brain." 

Photographs  of  peculiar  eonvolatioaa  and  sections  of  morbid  psrCi 
were  presented  with  this  paper,  and  ezdtad  much  interest. 

Da.  Oborqe  H.  Kmqht,  of  Faribault,  Hinn.,  read  "  Notes  on  Epi- 
lepsy," which  were  discussed  by  the  members  preaeot,  the  point  raised 
being  the  propriety  of  admittiDg  into  our  Institutions  feeble-minded 
children  Baffering  with  the  complication  of  Epilepsy.  The  general  opioioQ 
as  expressed  was  favorable  to  their  admiauon,  providing  clissiGcation  could 
be  maintained  and  the  Institution  kept  under  proper  medical  and  soien- 
(jSo  saperviaion. 

Bb.  a.  C.  R0OKB8  related  some  of  the  experiences  in  Epilepsy  at 
Glenwood,  and  said  that  errors  of  diet  had  often  more  inBuenoe  in  ^gn- 
vating  the  disease  than  any  medical  treatment  could  have  in  curing  it. 
This  had  led  to  establishing  an  "  epileptic  table"  in  the  general  dining- 
rooms,  at  which  all  of  this  class  were  sealed  at  meals  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  hospital  matron.  She  is  instructed  to  watch  the  table  habits 
of  each  child,  and  discover  the  kinds  of  food  advantageous  or  prejudicial 
in  each  case. 

The  Secretary  read  "  Some  Observations  of  the  Scotch  sod  Danish  In- 
stitutions for  the  Feefale-Minded,"  presented  by  Ma.  John  Miller,  of 
Blwyn,  Pa. 

In  the  absence  of  Br.  Georoe  Bbowm,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  the  Secretary 
reed  bis  contribution,  '■  In  Memoriam — Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur." 


Following  the  reading  of  Dr.  Brown's  memorial,  page  21)1,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  it  was 

Reiolvfd,  That  the  members  of  this  Association,  assembled  at  Glenwood, 
Iowa,  October  9,  1884,  do  express  our  heartfull  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  our  beloved  associate,  Dr,  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  whose  purity  of  life  and 
character,  fidelity  in  labor,  and  noblest  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  will  be  a 
crown  forever  to  the  specialty  he  created  in  this  country,  and  the  pride 
and  emulation  of  those  who  succeed  him. 

Rfsnlixil,  That  a  copy  of  the  above,  with  an  expressioD  of  our  con- 
dolence, be  transmitted  to  the  widow  and  children  of  our  beloved  brother. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  reported  the  decease  of  Hon.  Allen  Munroe,  a 
trustee  of  the  Institution  at  Syracuse,  and  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  strongest  friends  of  the  work. 
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Gbibnk,  Drs.  Kkblin,  Stkwakt,  and  Fish.  Hon.  Mr.  Latbence, 
of  Le  Han,  Tnutee  of  the  losUtatioD,  and  Mb.  J.  S.  Fbazke,  Editor 
of  (he  Glenioood  Opinion,  also  made  bappj  apeeohsa. 

Saturday,  October  11th,  1884, 

The  AjBociatioD,  io  compiDj  with  the  officers  and  ladies  of  the  loBtitn- 
tion,  and  under  direction  of  Sb-  J.  T.  Abustbonq,  visited  Omaha,  were 
driTen  through  the  priacipal  atreeta,  and,  by  invitation  of  Prof.  Qilles- 
PIE,  passed  over  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  NebraBka  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mntee,  seeing  the  children  at  their  liberal  dinner,  and  being 
macb  interested  in  the  parental  relations  which  the  heads  of  this  excel- 
lent InatitatioQ  seem  to  austun  towards  their  interesting  charge. 

Betarning  in  the  evening  from  Omaha,  the  Association  reassembled 
at  8.30  F.H. 

On  motion  of  Db.  J.  W.  White,  the  papers  read  before  the  Asaooia- 
tioD,  and  the  address  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Akers,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuhlicatioQ. 

On  motjon  of  Dr.  QEORae  H.  Knioht,  the  osual  reports  on  Status 
of  the  Work,  et«.,  were  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

A  paper  presented  by  G.  E.  Suuttlewobth,  B.A.,  M.D.,  of  Lan- 
caster, England,  to  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884, 
and  transmitted  in  proof  to  this  Association,  was  read  by  title,  and 
ordered  to  be  puhliahed  with  our  Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  memben : 

His  Excellency  Governor  Bdren  R.  Sherman. 

Hon.  J.  A.  T.  Hall,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Akers,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  active  memben: 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carbon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  a.  W.  WiL^ARTH,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

Db.  H.  B.  Bbown,  Lincoln,  III. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stbwart, 

Saoltied,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to 
Dr.  and  Mas.  Powell,  the  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Teachers  of  the  Iowa 
Institution,  for  the  cordial  greeting  and  delightful  season  we  have  enjoyed 
at  Glen  wood. 

Saolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Pro?. 
Gillespie,  wife  and  daughters,  for  the  agreeable  reception  tendered  at 
the  Nebraska  Institation  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Retolved,  That  the  Association  recognizes  with  pleasure,  and  its  mem- 


bets  are  greatly  eooouraged  by,  the  advanoed  pwition  the  Iowa  Instito- 
tion  for  Feeble- Minded  Children  has  taken  in  the  sympathiea  and  help  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  they  heartily  commend  the  good  work  it  a 
BO  nobly  doiog. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  place  of  meeting  and  officen 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  appointed, — e.^, ;  Des.  White,  KNtoex,  and 
Fish. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  reported,  and  a  ballot  elected  officers 
for  18S4-85BB  follows: 

Prendent.—m..  A.  H.  Beaton,  Oriliia,  Ontario. 

Vice-President. — Dr.  F.  M.  Powell,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

Secretary  atid  Treasurer. — Dii.  Isaac  N.  Keklin,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

Time  and  place  of  meeting,  Lincoln,  111.,  October,  1885. 

At  12  u.  adjourned  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  III.,  October,  1885,  the  da; 
of  month  to  be  hereafter  determined. 

ISAAC  N.  KKRLIN,  Secretary. 


NINTH   ANNUAL  SESSION. 


LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS,  1985. 


Tbe  AssociatioD  net  at  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Miadcd  Chil- 
dren  in  ninth  aanual  session,  commencing  Tuesday,  October  6ih,  1885. 

Tiiadny,  October  6/A,  1885. 

The  Association  was  called  lo  order  at  8  p.m..  Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton,  of 
Ontario,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Roqers,  Hon.  K.  Frizelle,  of  New  York, 
was  invited  to  sit  with  the  Association  and  participalc  in  the  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  the  reports  from  Stales  were  called;  the 
following  reports  were  made  : 

New  York,  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson. 

Nebraska,  Dr.  J.  T.  Abhstrono  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers. 

Ooiario,  Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton. 

Illinois,  Dr.  William  B.  Fish. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Carson,  the  further  reports  from  States  were  post- 
poned. 

Dr.  William  B.  Fish,  from  the  Committee  of  Arraogements,  extended 
invitations  from 

Mb.  John  B.  Oillette,  of  Elkhorn,  III.,  to  visit  his  atock-farm,  and 
dine  «itb  his  family. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Carriel,  to  visit  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Jacksonville. 

Hon.  Fred.  A.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  to 
visit  the  Public  Buildings  at  Springfield,  and  Lincoln  Monument. 

Db.  p.  G.  Gillette,  to  visit  the  Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Jacksonville. 

On  motion,  these  invitations  were  gratefully  accepted. 

Wednetdai/,  October  7th,  1885. 
A  viMtadon  of  all  parts  of  the  Institution  and  groands  consumed  the 
morning.     The  schools,  gymnasium,  and  work  classes  were  carefully  ex- 


amined,  sn<]  the  teacliera  warml;  oommended  for  the  thoFonghDeaa  and 
earaestDeas  everywhere  noted. 

ReaBBcmbled  at  2  P.u. 

On  motioD  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Qbeeng,  the  resideDt  Teacheis  and  Officers 
and  the  Truslees  of  the  Illinois  Inatitntion  were  invited  to  seala  during 
thia  session. 

The  Secretary  read  letters,  ref^retting  their  absence,  from 

Del  O.  W.  Archibald,  Jamestown,  D.  T. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Powbll,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

Da.  Oeoroe  Brown,  Barre,  Mass. 

Dr.  a.  G.  Suith,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

James  B.  Richards,  New  YorL  City. 

Dr.  U.  B.  Brown,  Atteadiog  Physician  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Obildreo,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Observations  on  the 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  in  Feeble-Minded  ChildreQ." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carson  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Opium  Hahit  in  a  New-horn 
Idiotic  Child." 

Col.  H.  M.  Greene  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Glimpse  of  Charitable 
iDBtitutiuns  A.D.  2000." 

On  motion,  Hon.  Fred.  A.  Winbb  was  invited  to  discuss  the  paper, 
which  he  did  forcibly  and  pleasingly. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Ebrlin  presented  a  brief  report  of  "  Three  Cases  of  Moral 
Imbecility." 

The  reports  from  States  were  continued  as  follow  : 

Minnesota,  Dr.  A.  C.  Roqers. 

New  York,  report  of  two  oases  by  Mas.  Elbie  M.  Seouin,  ohserred 
by  her  in  the  Seguin  Physiological  School,  N.  Y. 

Report  from  Mrs.  Denpht,  on  condition  of  School  for  Idiots  at  Ran- 
dall's island,  N.  Y. 

OnUrio,  Da.  A.  H.  Beaton. 

Pennsylvaaia,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

Wednetday  Evening. 

An  entertainment  was  given  by  the  children  of  the  Institution  in  the 
Chapel,  consisting  of  music  hy  the  "  Comet  Band,"  daodng,  and  singing. 
Afler  which  the  Association 

Reassembled  at  9  P.m. 

Da.  I.  N.  Kerlin  presented  a  short  paper  illustrating  the  fallacy  of 
basing  statistics  of  Etiology  on  cases  received  into  the  Institution  during 
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(he  year  just  past.  WherenpoD  Dr.  A.  C.  Booerb  offered  the  fbllowiag, 
vbich  wu  adopted : 

Raotved,  That  the  resolution  of  a  prerious  session,  inriting  reports  on 
canaatioQ  in  cases  admitted  during  the  year  precediug,  be  rescinded,  and 
that  the  Tecommendation  be  placed  on  Minute,  that  the  stady  of  the 
eailiest  or  first  cases  admitted  to  our  InstiiulioDB  be  urged,  and  that  an- 
Diull;  the  S  o  peri  □  ten  dents  be  requested  to  report  from  such  individual 
histories  ss  have  been  most  fullj  traced  and  verified. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  report  showing  a  deSciency  Id  the  Treasury 
of  S28.96. 

On  modon  of  Dr.  Cabson,  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  each  be  laid 
npon  active  members  of  the  Associniion  for  the  year  1885. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Drs.  Fish,  Carson,  and  Rooers  a 
Committee  on  Nominations  for  the  following  year,  which   reported  as 

Frendenl. — Dr.  F.  M.  Powell,  of  Iowa. 

VictPretident. — Dr.  WiLLiAU  B.  FisH,  of  Illinois. 

Seerelary  and  Treaturer. — Db.  IsaaC  N.  Keblin,  Elwyn,  P«. 

Executive  Commitiee. — Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  Dr.  Georqe  Knioht, 
Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

Plsce  of  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Time  of  meeting,  September,  1686  ;  the  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  report  wss  accepted  and  adopted. 

During  this  session  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
tbe  Association : 

James  B.  Richards,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  R.  a.  Mott,  Faribault,  Minn. 

HoM.  R.  Fbizelle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Da.  H.  F.  Carriel,  Jacksouville,  III. 

Dr.  QeorQe  Brown,  Jr.,  Barre,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  M.  G.  Dana,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thur$da}i,  October  8(A,  1885. 

The  members  of  the  Association  lefl  Lincoln,  under  the  guidance  of 
Del  and  Mbs.  Fibh,  to  visit  the  celebrated  stock-farm  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Gillette,  when,  after  an  interesting  drive  over  the  wide  ranges  in  com- 
pany with  himself  and  son,  and  an  inspectioa  of  bis  noble  herds  of 
Devon  Cattle,  they  were  moat  hospitably  entertained  at  the  mansion  by 
Mbs.  Gillette  and  her  accomplished  daughters. 

Taking  the  early  afternoon  train  for  Springfield,  the  company  was  met 


b;  Hon.  Fked.  A.  Wines,  aad  were  taken  in  csrriHges  over  the  <nty, 
visiting  the  State  Capitol  sod  the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  the  Leland  Hotel,  Springfield,  III.,  >I 
9  P.U.,  Col.  H.  M.  Oebene  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Beaton,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  our  Association  bo  tendered  to  Dh.  and 
Mrs.  Fish,  and  the  Teachers  and  Officers  of  (he  Illinois  Asjlum  for 
Feeble- Minded  Cliildren,  for  their  hospitality;  and 

Resolved,  That  our  con<;rHiulationB  are  due  to  the  management  for  the 
favorable  appearance  presuntcd  \ty  the  children  and  the  Instilution  in  all 
its  departmeniB. 

Resolced,  That  to  Mk.  and  Mrs.  Gillette,  and  their  estimable  family, 
we  express  our  lasting  appreciaiioo  of  the  charming  day  at  Elkborn. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  under  special  obligations  to  Hon.  Fsed.  A. 
Wines  and  Dr.  Philip  0.  Gillette,  for  their  helpful  presence  at  our 
session,  and  their  mo^t  kindly  attentioim. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September,  1886, 

ISAAC  N.   KERLIN,  Secretari,. 
Lincoln,  Sprinufield,  Oeinher  8ih,  1885. 
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IN   MEMORIAM— HKRVKY   B    WILBUR,  M.D. 

By  Da.  Georoe  Brown,  or  Barre,  Mass. 

Read  at  the  Gkmcood  Sleeting,  188-1. 

Whilst  seekinp;  a  location  for  ihe  practice  oF  my  profession  in  the 
spring  of  1850, 1  provideoCially  strayed  to  Barre,  Mass.,  meeting  there 
Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  who  gave  me  the  cordial  greeting  so  gralefal  to 
the  joQDg  physiciiD.  Our  atHjuatntance,  thus  begun,  was  cemented  by 
mutual  tastes  aod  the  close  relations  into  which  we  afterwards  entered, 
till  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  to  nae  as  a  brother,  and  with  sad- 
dened heart  I  staud  here  to  speak  of  him  nho  has  gone  before.  I  need 
Dot  repeat  in  detail  the  events  of  his  earlier  life,  with  which  you  all  be- 
came familiar  from  reading  the  many  newspaper  accounts  published  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  paper 
be  read  at  (he  funeral  of  Dr.  Scguin,  which  tells  ua  how  be  came  to 
choose  hia  life-work  :  "  In  the  year  1U47  I  saw  in  a  number  of'  Cham- 
ber's Journal'  an  account  of  a  visit  by  one  of  its  correspondents  to  a 
school  for  training  idiots  in  Paris,  in  charge  of  Edouard  Seguio.  It 
attracted  attention,  because  up  to  a  very  recent  time  the  ela.ss  in  question 
had  been  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  any  efforts  for  their  improve- 
ment. Bat  here  was  one  who  had  overleuped  the  barriers  of  this  outcast 
class,  who  had  not  only  opened  a  new  field  of  educational  effort,  but  had 
been  working  it  for  a  decade  with  both  brain  and  hand,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  a  wide  public  recognition  of  his  labors.  From  the 
very  start  it  was  an  experiment  in  psychology  as  well  as  philanthropy, 
and  was  marked  by  the  enthusiasm  and  persistence  that  soch  a  combina- 
tion would  Diturolly  beget. 

"  Not  long  aller,  as  I  now  remember,  I  met  in  one  or  more  numbers 
of  a  British  medical  joornal  a  very  glowing  account  of  a  professional 
visit  to  the  same  class  written  by  an  appreciative  hand.  It  was  the  work 
of  Dr.  Connolly,  one  of  the  princes  of  British  philanthropy.  These 
papers  were  my  first  inspiration  in  what  has  proved  to  be  with  me  a  life 
occnpation." 

At  the  time  I  first  met  Dr.  Wilbnr,  the  resultant  of  this  inspiration 
was  a  little  school,  in  hia  own  house,  of  some  dozen  pupils,  to  which  all 
visitors  from  abroad  were  invited,  and  no  stranger  lefl  it  unimpressed 
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with  wonder  at  what  he  bad  seen,  oi  withont  oatehtng  some  of  the  good 
doctor's  eDthoaiRBiD  for  his  uDdertakiog.  In  this  little  school  he  gsiDed 
the  experieaoe  which  enabled  him  a  few  years  later  to  stand  iit  the  head 
of  the  first  pnblic  institntion  for  idiots  established  in  this  country,  at 
Syracuse,  making  that  asylum  a  model  for  all  kindred  schools  which  have 
spruDg  np  since,  some  of  which  are  here  repre^nted.  Seeking,  by 
patient  and  ofl-repeated  experimentation,  to  discover  the  pathway  to  the 
ocoluded  intellect,  he  solved  the  problem  how  most  wisely  to  draw  ont 
the  mental  powers  of  the  normal  child,  exposing  the  scientific  errors  of 
Pestaloui  and  other  noted  educators,  just  then  coming  into  popularity  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  His  able  papers,  entitled  "  Same  Suggestions 
on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  BlementAry  Instmetion,"  and  the 
"  Object  System  of  Instruction  as  Pursued  in  the  Schools  of  Osw^, 
N.  Y.,"  read  before  the  National  Teachers'  CanTcntiou  at  Ogdensbarg, 
and  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  were  widely  circulated 
and  discussed  in  the  State,  infiuencing  its  whole  educational  systeni. 

In  1871,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents 
of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Wilbur  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Materialism  in  its  Relations  to  the  Causes,  Conditions,  and  Treatment  of 
iDsanily,"  reviewing  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Gray  which  had  been  pob- 
Ibhed  in  the  Journal  of  Tiuaniiy.  It  advocated  the  theory  that  moral 
causes  were  often  productive  of  insanity,  and  that  moral  treatment  should 
be  largely  used  for  remedial  purposes,  as  opposed  to  the  theories  aod 
practice  enjoined  by  materialists.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  incinve 
article  was  the  long  controversy  between  its  author  and  some  members 
of  that  Association  who  differed  radically  from  him  upon  points  both 
scientific  and  practical. 

When  Dr.  Wilbur  made  his  second  trip  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1875,  to  visit  institutions  for  idiots  and  insane,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  and  some  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  report  his  observations  upon  the  latter  class.  This  compre- 
hensive summary,  entitled  "Keport  Relating  to  the  Management  of  the 
Insane  in  Great  Britain,"  expresees  his  strong  convictions  that  the 
English  methods  were  more  advanced,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  American. 

Especially  did  he  recommend  the  appointment  in  the  different  States 
of  officials  similar  to  the  British  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  who,  giving 
more  time  to  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  insane  hospitals  within 
the  borders  of  any  one  State,  would  be  fitted  to  advise  more  broadly 
upon  general  matters  of  construction  and  care  than  local  boards  of 
trustees. 
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Attbe  same  time,  by  their  higber  official  poeition,  peraoaally  nabiased 
hj  loc&l  iDfinences,  they  could  iiupire  the  public  with  more  oonfideuce 
in  tBjlnm  maDagement,  attea  moet  iojudicioaBlj  and  DDtruthfollj  as- 
niled. 

This  report  and  suggeBtion  were  tnoat  ungraciously  received  by  tbe 
majority  of  asylum  su peri aten dents,  who  oontended  that  no  improvement 
upon  old  methods  was  needed.  To  their  criticism  Dr,  Wilbur  responded, 
preKntiog  bis  oonvictious  and  arguments  in  Eevenil  articles,  each  new 
pratentation  of  bis  cause  more  inteuse  than  the  preceding,  tiil  the  dis- 
casion  became  somewhat  penoaal.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  no  unprejudiced 
peraoD  conid  read  his  able  prodnctions  npoo  the  construction  of  insane 
hospitals  and  their  management  without  appreciating  the  wide  views, 
WDOd  logic,  clear  stxtement,  and  whole  aouled  enthusiasm  of  the  writer. 

So  manifest  were  tbe  improvements  suggested,  and  so  cogent  the 
reaaoDings  which  proved  their  feasibility,  his  readers  were  convinced, 
and  through  them,  indirectly,  every  asylum  in  the  country  has  felt,  and 
will  continue  to  feel,  hia  iDfloence. 

Because  of  the  continued  opposition  of  tbe  Association  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  this  specialty,  (here  grew  up  a  society  outside,  oalled 
The  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Insanity,  of  which  Dr.  Wilbur  was  at  one  time  president,  and 
always  an  active  member.  Some  members  of  this  society  were  also  oon- 
nected  with  the  older  Association.  One  of  this  number.  Dr.  Qodding, 
in  his  memorial  article  published  io  the  Atieniil  and  NeuTologat,  ac- 
knowledges, with  both  candor  and  justice,  the  purity  of  the  motives  that 
prompted  Dr.  Wilbur's  course  of  action,  and  condemniog  the  treatment 
he  reodved  from  thoae  "  who  would  none  of  his  reproof/'  This  same 
writer  qootee  from  a  letter,  written  only  a  week  before  his  death,  in  which 
Dr.  Wilbur,  alluding  to  the  Associatioa  of  Asylum  Superintendents,  says, 
"I  have  never  had  the  slightest  ill-will  towards  one  of  my  old  associates." 
We  who  were  privileged  to  be  most  intimate  with  him  can  testify  to 
the  tmthfhlDess  of  this  assertion,  whilst  we  also  recognize  the  oorreotneas 
of  the  added  fact,  "  I  am  a  sealous  advocate  of  aoyihing  in  the  line  of 
my  coDvietioDS."  To  this  persistenoy,  which  Cicero  styled  genius,  be 
owed  his  success  in  life,  and,  beoaase  of  it,  the  education  of  tbe  feeble- 
minded in  this  country  stands  npon  so  broad  a  basis  to-day. 

Dr.  Wilbur  wrote  the  article  upon  Idiocy  in  "  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia," 
and  at  one  time  planned  editing  an  extended  work  npon  the  subject.  But 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ireland's  excellent  book,  and  the  numerous  cares 
derolviog  upon  him,  prevented  its  completion.  Some  of  the  chapters 
written  with   this  intent  were  read  at  different  meetings  of  onr  own 
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Anocitittoa,  each  as  "  The  Classi&calJoDS  of  Idiocy,"  "  The  RelatioD  of 
Speech  or  L&n^aai^  to  Idiocy,"  etc. 

All  these  papers  attest  the  hiffh  ability  of  their  author  as  a  writer,  and 
are  oharacteriied  bj  his  usual  breadth  of  thought.  The  eubtle  reasoDiDgs, 
clear  deductions,  keen  metaphysical  inught,  and  wealth  of  illustratioD 
dranu  from  the  treasury  of  his  personal  experience  lead  us  all  to  long 
for  the  book  which  he  alone  could  have  written. 

His  reports,  embraciug  as  they  do  ihe  whole  period  from  the  inception 
of  this  work  in  America  to  the  present  lime,  are  most  valuable  for 
historical  reference,  and  also  for  instruction  of  whoever  engages  in  like 
undertaking.  Written  in  a  plain,  clear  style,  they  are  wholly  free  trom  - 
the  rhetorieal  flourish  of  scicntiSo  cant,  or  the  opaqueness  of  modern 
metaphysics.  Rereading  these  pages,  we  study  the  evolution,  step  by 
step,  of  a  great  cliarity,  as  illustrated  by  the  personal  experience  of  the 
writer.  His  early  hopeful  strugijles  and  hard  work,  followed  by  ^reat  joy 
when  the  experimental  school  at  Albany  became  the  permaoeot  Institution 
at  Syracuse.  His  graphic  delineation  of  the  educational  methods  pursued, 
representing  by  individual  cases  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
best  menns  for  overcoming  the  same.  His  care  to  arouse  no  eztrava<;ant 
expectations  as  to  resalls,  and  the  candid  admission  that  the  proportion 
of  uducable  cases  diminishes  somewhat  from  his  earliest  estimates.  The 
constant  itoration  (lest  the  people  and  the  changing  Legislature  forget) 
of  the  one  aim  underlying  the  whole  system  of  teaching  from  books, 
physical  training,  occupations  and  recreations,  even, — i.e.,  the  ultimate 
praciical  helpfulness  of  each  pupil.  The  close  economy,  making  the 
State  burden  li^'ht  as  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  il^  beneGciari«i. 
The  quiet  summing  up  of  what  has  been  absolutely  accomplished  by 
hioiscir  uitd  others. 

As  the  years  pass  on  we  note  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  custodial 
institution  supplementing  the  educational,  sod  atilidng  for  solf-suppon 
the  ability  previously  gained. 

Through  this  whole  period  of  more  thau  thirty  years  we  find  no  trace 
of  ignoble  ambitions,  no  seeking  for  self-aggrandizement  or  conspicuous 
surroundings,  no  lack  of  faith  in  ultimato  success,  no  loss  of  interest,  do 
faltering  in  the  steady  purpose  of  lifting  to  the  utmost  height  those  un- 
fortunate little  ones  whom  he  found  so  low  down  in  the  social  scale 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

Wide  as  the  institutional  field  is,  it  did  not  engross  all  bis  poweis. 
Everything  of  a  scientifia  nature,  social  or  practical,  was  of  interest  to 
him,  and  the  excellent  'ibrary  he  gathered  shows  the  breadth  of  his  intel- 
lectual tastes.     Hb  sympathies  embraced  the  wide  field  of  humanity,  and 
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DO  hnmaD  being  was  too  lowlj  or  degraded  for  his  notice.  To  him  the 
hamblest  of  hie  neighbora  came  for  advice  and  aid  in  their  petty  troubles, 
sore  that  he  would  accord  them  both. 

His  thoughtful  care  for  othen,  and  forgetfuloeM  of  his  own  oomforl, 
■lone  saved  him  from  being  an  autocrat  in  his  own  familj,  who  gave  him 
so  large  homage  of  loving  reverence. 

Id  this  reverence,  as  to  a  beloved  leader,  we  all  share  as  in  theee  annual 
gatherings  we  shall  miss  one  voice  always  so  welcome.  Maj  a  portion  of 
his  maolle  descend  upon  each  of  U8,  so  that,  as  one  after  another  of  our 
onmber  passes  on,  we  wbo  are  Icfl  may  do  wiser  and  better  work. 

The  time  for  tbe  regular  meeting  of  our  Associaliun  came  go  soon  after 
ihe  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  we  had  do  heart  to  come  together  then, 
and  as  this  is  the  first  meeting  since  that  sad  event,  it  is  proper  eveu  at 
this  late  hour  to  offer  our  united  sympathies  to  the  widow  and  children 
of  our  lunflDted  frieod. 


B0OEB8 — ASCRIBED 


ON  THE  ASCRIBED  CAUSATION  OF  IDIOCY,  A8  ILLUS- 
TRATED IN  REPORTS  TO  THE  IOWA  INSTITUTION 
FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED   CHILDREN. 

Br  Da.  A.  C.  Rooers,  Qleowood,  Iowa. 

Read  at  the  Glenwood  meeting. 

The  general  practice  of  inediciDe  is  constaotlj  receiving  acqaisitioM 

of  knowledge,  which,  ^ested  aod  confirmed,  will  at  last  create  a  medical 

tcience ;   and  those  studies  which  pertain  to  the  nature,  functions,  and 

dieeases  of  the  nervous  Bjstem  have  kept  pace  with  general  progress, 

notwithstanding  they  include  an  analysis  of  the  subtle  nature  of  tfae 

mind  itself,  in  all  the  diveraily  of  its  manifestations  in  difTercnt  individnak 

Imagine  the  perplexity  of  the  surgeon  should  he  find  in  one  patjcDt 

the  brachial  artery  passing  through  the  axilla,  in  the  next  snbcutaneooBly 

over  the  shoulder,  in  the  third  winding  spirally  about  the  clavicle,  in  the 

fourth  none  at  all,  and  ao  on  ad  infinitum.    Thus,  like  the  dissimilarity  of 

faces,  following  one  general  plan,  no  two  minds  are  alike,  each  poaseasini;  a 

mysterious,  unknowable  iodividuality. 

When  you  would  study  the  mind  while  active,  the  molecular  processes 
upoD  which  its  action  depends  are  inaccessible  for  obaervatiou,  and  when 
the  material  structures  and  tissues  are  available  for  the  microscope,  the 
condition  of  their  especial  value — mental  activity — is  absent.  So  the 
study  of  idiocy  will  be  found  difficult  at  all  stages,  and  a  search  for  its 
cauHCH  most  elusive.  But  the  era  in  which  energy  is  exhausted  in  pleas 
for  the  establishmout  of  institutions  of  training  for  the  idiot,  on  thegranad 
of  mercy  and  justice,  is  passing  away,  and  the  people  are  demanding  sacli 
institutions  on  the  ground  of  their  necessity.  A  new  era  enters,  wben 
the  call  for  the  purely  scientific  features  of  the  work  is  heard,  to  which 
there  should  be  a  proper  response.  In  each  of  our  institutions  a  medical 
appoint^  should  be  found  who,  though  not  necessarily  a  pathologist,  should 
be  competent  to  keep  complete  medical  and  physical  records  of  all  casea, 
collect  all  possible  informatioo  coDcerniog  their  pre-  and  post-natal  histories, 
note  their  physiological  characteristics,  and  systematically  preserve  these 
records  for  the  pathologist. 

It  will  be  10  this  ground-work  that  we  can  look  especially  for  the 
valuable  data  concerning  the  etiology  of  idiocy.  Classification  can  be 
of  no  scientific  value  without  such  a-isistance ;  intelligent  prognosis  will 
be  baaed  upon  it,  and  it  will  largely  direct  the  methods  of  treatment  sod 
training.     The  relation  which  etiology  bears  to  society,  through  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  prophjlaxia,  is  evideDtl;  a  matter  of  aerious  importance.  To 
develop  and  educate  the  imbecile  ia  to  make  him  more  happy,  more 
ugreeable  to  others,  leaa  a  hiudranoe  if  not  more  helprul ;  in  ehort,  it  can 
aim  at  nothiog  higher  than  to  reduce  tbe  degree  of  the  conditioo.  How 
macb  more  importaat  to  diminifih  tbe  namber  of  oooditioDa. 

Tbe  difficulties  met  in  this  iavestigatioD  are  peculiar  to  it.  With  io- 
unity  bow  frequently  ia  there  a  recogniied  cauae  acting  for  months  or 
yeaiB  to  produce  tbe  change  oltimately  unmiHlakable;  but  with  the  idiot 
there  are  such  hydra-beaded  causes  oonfrootinf;  us  wherever  we  turn  an 
inquiriop;  glance  fivm  the  most  distant  aucestral  coouections  down  to  tbe 
time  of  vital  processes  at  work  iu  ntero.  Here,  as  tbe  master  foreman, 
Nature,  selects  and  assigns  the  materials  to  their  respective  places  in  the 
delicate  and  complicated  structure,  the  enemies  to  human  perfectioD  mass 
themselves  to  frustrate  the  work.  Should  the  embyro  structure  be  admitted 
to  the  otitcr  world  without  succumbing,  the  gauntlet  is  still  before  it ; 
scores  of  enemies  arise  in  bold  defiance,  or  lurk  in  designiug  mood  to 
destroy  or  impair  its  future  mental  being. 

To  specify  which  of  ail  these  factors,  or  which  combination  of  them 
ij  reaponitible  for  tbe  mischief,  implies  not  only  a  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  of  the  laws  of  heredity  poaseMed  by  few,  but  also  the  ingenuity  of  an 
accomplished  attorney,  to  aifl  the  most  contradictory  evidence.  The  record 
of  oMcribed  cause*  b  comparatively  useless  literature ;  if  of  any  value,  it 
is  to  show  the  inaccuracies  and  obstacles  encountered  in  seckiog  truth; 
at  beat  it  is  only  the  first  preliminary  of  a  study  that  must  cover  years. 

For  this  first  investigation  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  blank  forms  for 
application.*  Id  these  returned  blanks  there  are  five  prominent  factors 
impairing,  in  our  experience,  the  value  of  their  testimony. 

Firtt. — The  incomplete  history  is  often  furnished  in  haste  and  careless- 
Dess.  The  prime  motive  actuating  the  friends  of  the  applicant  is  a  desire 
to  gaio  admission  for  the  child,  and  often  there  is  no  appreciation  of  the 
valoe  of  the  blanks  further  than  this.  Important  questions  arc  left  un- 
answered to  which  direct  replies  eould  have  been  made. 

Second. — The  disposition  to  conceal  known  facts  from  fear  of  personal 
oood  em  nation  and  pride. 

Third. — Ignorance  of  the  facta.  Often  the  parents  are  dead  or  un- 
known, a  friend  filling  the  blanks  in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion. 

Fourth. — The  lailure  to  rcct^iw  valuable  factors  in  the  ease.  A  fall, 
blow,  or  nervous  shock  to  the  mother  during  gestation  ;  a  blow  or  other 


■  Tbe  bUnk  formB  re«uiDU«ndeil  bir  thi«  AsMDiation  have  been  foi 
b«r«,  bat  Hunld  be  morB  sanienienttf  baadled  if  Tiu-tcniid  togslher,  uul 
ol  blftok  be  merTBd  for  niling  at  the  office  of  tbe  inaiilutioD. 
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injury  to  the  child  may  Mem  so  alight  at  the  time  that  it  is  not  remem- 
bered, or,  if  so,  is  not  coosidered  trorth  relating. 

Fiflh. — The  bias  of  judgment  from  superstitions,  precoDOcived  notions, 
and  mere  coincidences. 

J.  M.  was  born  "yellow,"  bo  the  application  states.  Three  months 
previous  to  his  hirth  the  mother  was  afflicted  with  erysipelas,  and  applied 
some  yellow  medicine  to  the  surface  of  the  diseased  limb.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  caused  congenital  idiocy.  If  the  medicine  had  only  been  blue, 
how  different  the  effect  might  have  been  through  all  succeeding  genen- 
tions.  The  history  given  shows  that  the  father  was  very  intemperate, 
and  abused  the  mother  before  parturition  ;  yet  it  never  occurs  to  him  in 
filling  the  blank  that  this  might  have  some  hearing  upon  the  case. 

To  guard  against  these  or  other  sources  of  error  and  misconstruction, 
it  is  of  first  importance  that  there  be  some  one  who  can  devote  time 
to  the  careful  and  complete  examination  of,  applications,  and  in  case  the 
applicant  should  not  be  admitted,  the  blanks  shoold  be  especially  ecruii- 
oized,  and  any  ambiguous  point  or  unoertain  statement  be  cleared  up  by 
prompt  correspondence.  Id  case  of  admission,  the  origioal  forms  can  be 
very  thoroughly  supplemented  by  personal  examination  of  the  friends. 
This  latter  examination  of^n  leads  to  an  entire  revision  of  the  case  as  to 
causation.  For  example,  the  mother  of  B.  F.  states  in  the  applicatiiM) 
that  "  no  canse  is  known."  She  brings  her  child  to  the  institution,  where, 
in  conversation,  she  emphatically  ascribes  the  cause  to  the  act,  during  ges- 
tation, of  dressing  and  preparing  for  burial  the  dead  bod;  of  a  neighbor, 
when  she  over-eierted  herself  in  lifting  and  experienced  unusual  meutal 
excitement ;  even  this  explanation  exposes  only  one  factor  in  the  cause. 

There  are  many  ludicrous  examples  of  "  far-fetched"  reasons,  such  as 
"  idiocy  was  produced  in  the  child  by  a  wound  in  the  foot  of  the  father 
received  while  in  the  army."  In  another  instance  "  the  doctor  applies 
sotphnr  to  an  external  wound,"  and  the  hoy  becomes  feeble- minded. 

In  conclusion,  the  study  of  the  etiology  of  idiocy  is  as  comprehensive 
as  difficult,  and  can  yield  no  profitable  results,  excepting  as  it  be  followed 
coDScientiously,  leisurely,  and  thoroughly.  Beginning  with  our  imper- 
fectly filled  blanks,  it  follows  back  into  the  family  history  of  generations, 
notes  minute  tracings  in  the  physical  and  menta!  development  of  the 
child  himself,  aifd  in  its  finality  seeks  the  aid  of  scalpel,  reagent,  and 
miorosoope.  Let  such  study  be  pursued  in  our  institutions  until  thou- 
sands of  these  complete  histories  can  he  placed  side  by  side ;  there  can 
we  find  possible  and  evident  groupings  that  will  mean  something  more 
than  empty  statistics,  from  which  a  decalogue  of  phyucal  being  shall  be 
revealed  which,  the  people  nnderstanding,  will  obey. 


soa  Eoa — ASCKi  bed 


TisLi  i^win^  the  Abckibkd  Cavbatiok  of  Idioct  and  Iubi 
Examination  of  Five  Hundred  (600)  Cates,  aa  presented  at  the  lotea  Inaii- 
iaHonfoT  Feeble- Minded  Children  ai  Qlentcood,  loiva. 
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ireUthtpliui)    " 


WhoopiBji-onilb.- 

PlplilhBriB. ^ 


M     TfphoM  hnr.... 


ScVuilb^. 1 

>tiMIl..„ 

Kniplloo. 

Too  npid  circnlatln 

ufWood 

1 

)«rudrlnDbcblld,l!>Ilindtdbjlirp«:hondrll,l; 
*B  (ttuckcd  bj  bjdtopboblk,  I ;  ilgbl  of  imbedle,  A; 
,l;i[|lblorEblIdlD  ooIl•B1■ton^ll■lgfat  orminiUb 
ubuid,  1 ;  iTiDiialbj,  1. 
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or  the  one  hundred  and  fifly-siz  cases  in  which  no  came  is  asugned, 
there  are  eightj-five  that  show  at  least  one  of  the  following  oonditioDa 
or  possible  factors  of  causation. 

The  DDmbers  attached  show  the  number  of  limes  that  a  special  condition 
is  referred  to  in  the  above  eighty-Sve  cases : 


1.  Feeble-minded nc 


Other  ancestry  . 
Colliiterally  .    , 


(  In  parenls . 
2.  Inaunity,  "j  Other  ancosi 

*  CoUstemlly 

f  In  parenlfl  . 
8.  Epilepsy  or  "Convulsions,"    \  Otbi 

I  ColUlterally  ....  2 

4.  Scrofula 13 

I  In  parents.   ....        .8 

_                                                    I   In  grandparonls  ....  7 

"■ri.™.!.,                                          oik.,  .„c»lrj 2 

(  Collaterally I 

.    „.     ,  .                                           I  Parents  cousins    ....  !l 

6.  Kinship,  {  r,       J 

'                                         I  Orandparenls  cousins .   ,  7 

,    ,                                                     I   PureiiH (1 

7.  Intern  iieranee,                             i   ,,        i           .  „ 

'                                          I  Grandparents    .    .  2 

8.  Various  neuroses  (otiier) 1(1 

MiscellnnfOHf  Itemi: 

Fright  to  mother ,    .    .    ,  fl 

Poor  hBHlth  of  niotiier 8 

Abuse  of  mother .1 

Mental  anxiety  of  mother 7 

Premature  birth ...  1 

Spinal  disease    ......                                   ...        .  t 

Maternal  impressions 1 

Traumatism  to  mother   ...            1 

Disappointed  love  (dementiu) I 

Repugnance  of  mother  to  child-birib 1 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-four  cases  in  which  a  cause  is  assigned, 
there  are  eighty-four  cases  in  which  there  are  marked  neuroses  in  the 

family  not  recognized  in  the  causes  ascribed;  also  each  of  the  followiog 

items  is  meotiooed,  each  in  as  many  different  cases  as  the  number  indicates, 
but  none  are  recognized  as  causative: 

1.  Tuberculosis  or  Phthisis .  31 

2.  Goitre .  3 

3.  Deaf  mutism  or  blindness 12 

i.  Scrofula  ...           33 

5.  Kinship y 
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6.  Intemperance :  PareoU,  28 ;  grindpirenU 4 

7.  Grier  and  ■niietj  of  mother 6 

e.  Sickness  of  molhor 9 

9.  Fright  to  mother 18 

10.  UifBcult  labor 2 

11.  Work  and  abuse  of  mother 8 

12.  Poverty 1 

13.  EicessiTe  venBrj 1 

H.  Brain  fever 1 

15.  Age  of  mother  nt  time  of  pHrluritlon 1 
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TWO  CASES  OF  EPILEPSY. 

By  Georoe  H.  Knioht,  Faribault,  Miao. 

Rtad  at  Gtentoood,  1884. 

Fkoh  the  opeaing  of  our  iostitutioD  7e  have  found  it  neoeasary  to 
receive  epileptics,  and  in  mj  efforts  to  relieve  their  oondition  as  tnnch  as 
possible  I  bare  met  with  two  cases  which  have  been  of  unusaal  interest 
to  me,  sod  I  have  therefore  made  them  the  subject  of  this  paper,  not  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  anything  new  before  you  (in  my  experience,  covering 
but  five  years,  I  could  hardly  expect  to  do  that),  but  because  the  first  cue 
which  I  shall  mention  opens  the  question  whether  we  can  afford  not  to 
care  for  the  epileptic  in  connection  with  onr  more  satisfactory  work  of 
oaring  for  the  imbecile. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  was  brought  to  the  lostitotioa  five  years  ^o. 
His  history,  which  was  very  meagre,  stated  that  he  was  a  smart,  bright 
boy  until  ten  years  of  age,  when  he  fell  from  a  tree,  striking  upon  his 
head,  causing  spasms.  From  that  time  antil  he  came  to  as,  a  period  of 
three  years,  he  had  grown  steadily  worse.  Paralysis  was  marked,  coherent 
speech  was  wanting  because  of  his  condition.  He  had  apparently  no  sense 
of  taste,  but  would  eat  wholesome  food,  sand,  sticks,  strings,  and  mbber 
balls  with  equal  avidity,  if  they  were  within  his  reach.  Treatment  imme- 
diately reduced  the  frequency  of  attacks,  the  boy  sometimes  going  a  month 
or  two  without  a  spasm. 

He  had  been  free  from  oouvuisions  for  nearly  a  month  when  one  morD> 
ing  he  was  taken  with  spasms,  and,  thinking  it  was  due  to  something  he 
had  eaten,  I  administered  an  emetic,  but  the  convulsions  continued  almost 
uneeasinglj  for  thirty  hours,  notwithstanding  very  large  doses  of  potas- 
sium bromide  and  chloral  hydrate  were  given.  Finally  large  doses  of 
morphia  administered  hypodermically  produced  sleep  and  obtained  contnJ 
of  the  spasms.  I  cannot  accurately  state  the  total  number  of  seiinres 
occurring  during  this  time ;  I  was  able  to  record  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  After  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  morphia  there  was  no 
return  of  the  spasms,  and  the  boy  was  apparently  in  his  osual  health. 
From  that  time  on  I  noticed  a  steady  improvement  in  his  condition,  the 
frequency  of  attacks  diminishing  until  they  eeased. 

It  is  DOW  more  than  three  years  since  the  occurrenoe  of  the  last  spasm. 
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All  pualymB  has  diuppeired.  His  sense  of  Uste  is  as  keen  u  that  of  any 
one;  indeed,  be  is  more  than  ordinarily  dainty  in  regard  to  liis  food. 
Speech  is  kIso  fnllj  restored.  Hb  advancement  in  school-work  has  been 
30  great  that  hia  teacher,  after  an  experience  of  man;  years  with  pupils 
of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  intelligenoe,  asserts  that  she  has  never  met 
with  any  child  who  showed  so  strong  a  desire  to  learn  or  made  so  rapid 
progrees.  The  change  hss  not  been  conGced  to  his  physical  and  mental 
conditions  only,  but  has  been  even  more  marked  as  regards  his  moral 
nature.  Disease  had  made  of  him  a  profane,  selSsh,  disobedient  imbecile. 
He  b  DOW  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  obedient  boy,  with  a  more  than  ordinarily 
tender  conscience.  Indeed,  so  striking  is  the  difference  between  his  former 
condition  and  his  present  one,  that,  setting  aside  the  tremendous  power  for 
good  which  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  sach  work  as  ours  ezerls  in  any  oommn- 
nity,  I  consider  the  restoration  of  this  one  boy  from  ■  state  of  helpless 
and  apfwrently  hopeless  epileptic  imbecility  to  that  of  a  self-respecting, 
self-sapportiog,  intelligent  young  man,  worth  all  the  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  effort  made  for  the  needs  of  this  class  in  Minnesota  for  the 
past  five  years. 

The  second  case,  I  think,  fully  illuatratee  a  oervona  disorder  about  which 
much  has  been  written  the  past  few  years,  and  to  which  the  term  hyslero- 
epilepsy  has  been  given. 

Before  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  well  to  stale  what  is  generally 
nnderotood  by  the  term  hystero-epilepsy.  A  recent  anthor,  in  describing 
it,  says,  "  It  is  a  nervous  disorder  of  women,  of  great  rarity,  affecting 
them  especially  during  the  child-bearing  period  of  life,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  occurring  before  the  actual  commencement  of  menstruation,  and 
oontinning  after  its  oessation.  It  is  associated  with  hyperiesthesia  in  one 
or  both  ovarian  regions,  and  is  usually  attended  with  hemiancesthesia,  and 
more  rarely  by  aniestheaia  of  both  sides  of  the  body.  There  is  some,  if 
Dot  complete,  loss  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  usually  absolate  insensibility  to 
pain  of  skin  and  all  other  sensitive  structures  on  the  affected  side ;  the 
moscular  sense  bein^,  however,  nearly  always  preserved."  Tlie  essential 
and  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  occurrence  of  attacks  which 
present  remarkable  phenomena  in  a  definite  order;  at  first  epileptiform, 
then  aSectiog  the  mental  functions  of  the  patient,  who,  by  gestnre  and 
actaal  utterance,  reveals  to  the  spectator  various  phases  of  emotional 
activity.  This  description  of  the  disease,  I  think,  is  accepted  by  most 
writers.  The  exceptions  that  can  be  made  to  it  are,  first,  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  women  alone,  affected  cases  having  been  found  in  both  sexes ; 
and  second,  that  in  the  case  of  females,  ovarian  tenderness  is  not  always 
present. 
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The  details  of  the  case  to  which  I  would  oa]l  joar  atteDtion  sre  as 
follows : 

The  subject  of  it  is  a  jouoji;  man  twenty  jean  of  age,  who  came  ander 
mj  care  nearly  a  year  ago.  His  history  stated  that  ho  was  subject  to  fits, 
and  that  bis  parents  were  weak  and  foolish.  When  the  seicDro  takes 
place  be  throws  himself  upon  the  floor,  sometimes  stretching  out  arms 
and  legs,  and  going  through  the  motions  of  a  person  swimming;  at  other 
times  he  lies  upon  his  back  mumbling  over  words  to  himself,  there  being 
always  present  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  His  pnlse  is 
high,  and  there  is  copious  perspiration,  but  frothing  at  the  moutb  is 
wanting.  There  is  always  insensibility  to  pain  (analgesia)  of  skin,  and 
occasionally  opisthotonos.  There  is  no  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nor  is  there 
any  loss  of  oonsoiousness.  When  aroused  during  an  attack  and  questioned, 
he  ioTariably  complaioa  of  severe  pain  ia  throat  and  chest.  This  is,  in 
brief,  a  description  oF  the  attack  as  I  have  observed  it.  If  not  interfered 
with,  the  convulsions  may  contiaue  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Afler  an  attack  of  this  kind  he  seldom  goes  to  sleep,  and  if  be  does 
there  is  never  present  [he  stupor  nor  the  an  consciousness  of  true  epilepsy. 
The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been  suggested 
"that  an  emotional  cause  oftentimes  gave  rise  to  the  first  phenomena, 
thus  causing  a  shock  to  the  highest  centres  and  altering  their  action." 

I  have  found  this  to  be  true  in  the  case  under  consideration.  One  morn- 
ing while  talking  with  the  attendant  about  bim  in  his  presence,  I  notioed 
that  the  boy  was  listening  intently  to  what  I  was  saying.  I  therefore 
continued  the  conversation,  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  his  oondition 
and  expressing  great  sympathy  for  him,  all  the  time  observing  him  closely, 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  working  himself  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, when  suddenly  he  reached  the  limit  of  his  self-control  and  fell  tipon 
the  floor  in  a  spasm.  After  watching  him  long  enough  to  note  the  preseoee 
of  the  usual  symptoms,  I  lifted  him  into  a  chair,  and  shaking  him  gently, 
I  told  him  to  behave  himself.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  do  it,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  the  attack  was  broken  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
entirely  restored  to  his  normal  condition. 

After  careful  examination  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  undue 
sensitiveness  of  the  spine.  The  treatment  I  have  followed,  bromide  of 
sodium,  though  far  from  satisfactory,  has  given  me  the  best  results. 
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SOME   OBSERVATtONS   OF   THK    SCOTCH    AND    DANISH 
INSTITUTIONS   FOR  THE  FEUBLE-MINDED. 

Br  John  MClleb,  Elwjn,  Pu. 

Read  at  the  OlcHWOod  Meeting,  188-1. 

Two  jeara  ago  the  writer  visited  the  institutions  fur  feeble-minded  in 
Scotland  and  Denninrlc.  Although  neither  of  these  bcloog  to  the  prom- 
incDtly  known  or  orten  visited,  they  possess  noteworthy  characteristics. 
When  I  compare  my  observations  of  these  two  places  with  the  fuller  and 
luorc  competent  reports  of  English  institutions,  given  by  aeveral  writers, 
I  am  led  to  think  that  it  would  be  of  great  interest  and  manifest  advao- 
tuL'c  if  some  careful  and  competent  observer  would  visit  all  the  institu- 
tions on  the  Continent  and  publish  his  impressions.  The  English 
insiitutioDS  seem  near  to  us,  because  their  reports  arc  in  our  language. 
Fraoce,  who,  as  the  late  Dr.  Seguin  said,  has  lit  the  lamp  of  pro<ircss  for 
other  nations,  but  allowed  her  own  lo  be  extinguished,  has  but  an  incipient 
organization  for  the  care  of  idiois.  Beyond  these  two  countries,  Ameri- 
cao  explorers  of  idiocy  do  not  seem  to  reach,  I  suppose,  frora  the  reason 
that  Northern  Continental  Europe  is  not  included  iu  the  "  Grand  Tour." 

Germany,  for  instance,  has  a  number  of  idiot  asylums,  and  while 
their  buildiogs  and  mechanical  appliances  nmy  be  lefts  pretentious  than 
(he  British,  their  methods  of  teaching  arc  superior,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  people  always  prominent  in  philanthropic  ctTurts.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  respects,  especially  scientific  and  artistic,  it  is  an  unwarranted 
superatitioD  that  Great  Britain  is  the  intellectual  point  of  gravity  of 
Europe,  and  the  American  mind  would  not  be  so  prone  to  fall  into  this 
error  if  the  barrier  of  language  did  not  corral  free  scientific  investigation. 

In  Edinburgh  I  boarded  the  train  for  Larbert,  Stirlingshire,  where  the 
Scottish  Inslitution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  is  located,  passing  through 
a  rather  uninteresting  part  of  the  country,  only  relieved  by  the  pictur- 
esque town  of  Linlithgow  and  the  ruins  of  its  famous  castle. 

Larbert  is  a  squatty,  uninteresting,  small  country  place,  and  the  iosti- 
tatioD  is  reached  by  a  level  road  about  a  mile  away.  Looming,  with  their 
blue  crests  in  the  far  distance,  are  the  highlands  of  Stirliugshire,  and 
before  the  eye  is  a  cluster  of  two-slory  buildings  of  dark-brown  sand- 
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Btone.  The  front  of  the  main  building  is  not  without  architectuni  bsanlj, 
with  its  columns  and  heavy  Oothio  ornameDta,  but  it  is  utterly,  unspeaka- 
bly ont  of  place  here.  The  pointed  Gothic  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
sombre  grandenr  of  a  feudal  castle  or  the  solemnity  of  a  cathedral ;  bat 
public  institntioDs  for  the  defective  classes  of  society  need  all  the  cheer- 
fulness of  light  colors  and  graoeful  style,  and  all  the  air  and  sunshine 
which  can  be  imparted. 

As  far  as  the  writer's  observations  go,  this  tendency  to  make  public 
buildings  pompous  and  large,  bat  gloomy  and  cheerless,  is  distinctly 
English,  but  on  the  Continent  the  natural  requirements  of  a  stmoture  are 
taken  in  consideration.  Such  satirists  as  Dickens  and  othen  have  done 
much  towards  ameliorating  this ;  but  this  influence  evidently  did  not 
reach  as  far  as  Larbcrt. 

Tbe  unfavorable  impression  is  in  no  way  dispelled  during  the  visit. 
The  inherent  repulsiveaess  and  ugliness  of  the  cretin  is  not  "  set  off"  to 
advantage  in  rooms  with  narrow  windows  and  bare  walls.  Such  tiny 
signs  which  betray  tbe  inrisible  presence  of  womanly  oare  were  absent. 
There  was  not  a  bunch  of  pressed  fern-leaves  to  be  seen, — my  visit  was 
in  winter, — not  one  of  those  thousands  of  little  odd  things  which  tend  to 
make  a  room  cheerful. 

The  appointments  of  the  building  are  not  up  to  the  time,  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  management  stinted  the  asylum  in  many  ways. 

The  well-known  scientist,  Dr.  W,  W.  Ireland,  was  then  superintendent, 
and  strove  to  make  "  both  ends  met,"  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  many 
faults  in  the  maaagement  which  he  was  powerless  to  control,  and  but  a 
few  months  later  he  resigned  his  position. 

There  was  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  children,  of 
an  exceedingly  low  average  grade,  and  mostly  belonging  to  cretinoid  types. 
The  physical  healtii  seemed  on  a  par  with  the  mental, 

Tbe  Scotch  people,  especially  in  the  rural  and  mountainouB  parts  of 
the  country,  are  much  averse  to  sending  their  children  to  the  "  Pant 
Sehoot,"  It  is  considered  a  disgrace  to  have  an  idiotic  or  feeble-minded 
penon  in  the  family,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  afflicted  ones  are 
hidden  away  and  kept  secreted  at  home. 

Cases  similar  to  the  highest  grade  in  American  inatitutions  woald 
never  be  sent  to  a  training-school,  for  the  reason  that  the  imbedlity  of 
Mioh  would  not  be  acknowledged  by  the  people,  but  ascribed  to  "  eccen- 
tricity," "  backwardness,"  or  other  causes. 

The  Scotch  people  are  exceedingly  self-contained  and  very  touchy  on 
what  pertains  to  their  family  history,  and  Dr.  Ireland  despaired,  for  this 
reason,  of  ever  attaining  etatistics  on  idiocy  of  tbe  same  order  as  those 
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eliborated  by  Dr.  Kerlin  b  Pennaylvaiiia,  where  &  similir  aversion  ie  not 
GO  Btmuglj  pronounced. 

Walking  through  the  instiiutioD,  I  noticed  that  do  attempts  were  made  to 
keep  the  children  in  regular  file  when  adjourning  from  one  place  to  another. 

After  breakfast  the  school  children  assembled  in  the  drill  hall,  where 
forty  of  the  strongest  went  through  a  drill,  with  piano  accompaoiment, 
Dslng  wanda  about  three  feet  long,  with  balls  on  (he  end. 

After  this  Bcbool  opened  in  three  rooms.  The  first  cIhss  consisted  of 
sixteen  children,  of  which  a  few  were  able  to  rend  from  the  third  reader. 
AmoDg  the  pupils  of  this  class  was  a  fearfully  crippled  and  deformed 
cretin  girl,  who  was  an  interesting  cage  of  "mirror  writing,"  a  subject  to 
which  Dr.  Ireland  was  then  giving  particular  attention. 

The  next  class  was  busy  with  puules  and  form  boards,  and  the  third 
wu  a  training  class  for  the  lowest  grade. 

Compared  with  the  noisy  children  of  neurotic  stock,  so  well  represented 
in  our  institutions,  the  stolid,  immovable,  and  silent  children  in  these 
classes  formed  a  curious  contrast. 

There  is  no  industrial  department  at  Larbert,  and,  like  many  others. 
this  institution  possesses  no  farm  land.  A  small  garden  adjoins  the  main 
building,  but  otherwise  there  is  do  ground  belonging  to  it. 

An  excellent  feature  about  Larbert  is  its  detached  hospital,  which 
renders  it  possible  to  isolate  cases  of  epidemic  diseases  completely. 

The  Danish  iDatitntioD,  located  near  Copenhagen,  in  the  beautiful 
snbnrb  of  Frederiksberg,  is  sustained  by  private  benevolence  only,  and 
was  started  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  Qamie 
Bakkehus. 

It  owes  its  growth  and  present  excellent  condition  almost  solely  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Rev.  Prof  Durloo,  who  is  still  its  sii  peri  a  ten  dent. 
From  the  time  when  Esquirol  and  Quggenb&hl  gave  the  impulse  to 
tijstematic  car«  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  to  the  present  time, 
Dnrloo'a  life  has  not  alone  been  a  struggle  to  improve  the  Danish  Insti- 
tntioD,  but  to  maintain  its  existence  by  constantly  appealing  to  the  people 
and  keeping  the  beneficial  results  from  the  training  of  the  children  beforo 
their  eyes.  When  the  writer  visited  the  institution,  after  six  years' 
absence  from  Denmark,  he  found  the  superintendent,  though  far  ad- 
vanced towards  the  winter  of  life,  with  the  same  unswerving  interest  for 
the  cause.  He  enjoyed  very  much  the  reports  and  information  I  gave  him 
of  the  American  inatitutioos.  I  hud  the  impression,  from  his  conversation, 
that  he  felt  somewhat  slighted  because  his  brother  superintendents  in  other 
and  larger  conntriea  never  communicated  with  him  or  aent  him  reports. 
"  But,  then,  Denmark  is  a  small  coaniry,"  he  added. 
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The  buildings  consist  of  a.  main  building,  domiciling  seventj-fire 
ohitdren,  and  two  custodial  bnildin^g  with  about  one  huDdred  and  twenl;, 
and,  furthenoore,  the  old  farm-house. 

The  main  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  preeenta  a  very  neat 
and  bome-lilce  appearance.  Over  tbe  portal  ie  a  statue  represent'Dg  children 
seeking  refuge  in  the  arms  of  a  inuthcr.  In  ilB  interior  plan  it  resembles 
the  American  institutions  of  recent  date,  and  is  well  and  comfortably 
constructed. 

The  children  are  mainlj'  of  a  grade  corresponding  to  the  middle  and 
low  grade  in  the  Illinois  and  Pennsjlvania  institutions,  but  not  as  low  or 
as  prominently  cretinoid  as  that  in  the  Larbert  Institution.  The  school- 
rooms conlaio  but  few  appliances, — only  one  blackboard,  for  instance,  and 
that  a  small  one,  is  found  in  each, — and  Prof.  Darloo  stated  that  he  was 
very  sceptic  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  teaching'  the  feeble-minded  any 
considerable  amount  of  scholarly  wisdom.  "The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
make  them  happy,  and  if  possible  keep  them  for  lifetime."  He  regrett«d 
that  no  provision  hnd  been  made  by  the  Danish  government  as  jet  for 
this  class  of  defectives,  and  cited  a  recent  case  where  an  adult  profound 
idiot,  whom  his  county  authorities  wanted  to  place  in  some  permanent  care, 
had  been  adjudged  by  the  commissioners  of  health  as  "  incurably  insane," 
and  was  admitted  to  an  insane  asylum. 

A  very  ingenious  device  for  the  training  of  imbecile  hands  was  shown 
me  by  the  superintendent,  who  originated  it  himself.  It  consists  of  * 
frame  about  twelve  by  six  inches,  on  the  two  long  aides  of  which  are  pieces 
of  leather  with  brass  rimmed  eyelets  similar  <o  those  on  laced  shoes.  The 
child  has  to  luce  them  with  a  shoestring  in  r^ular  manner. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  main  building  is  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, which  is  probably  superior  to  those  in  any  other  institution  for  the 
feebte'mindcd.  The  supcrinteniJeat  has  devoted  particular  interest  to  it, 
and  has  the  gratifying  result  that  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
urticlcB  manufactured  adds  considerably  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  articles  manufactured  are  brushes  of  all  kinds,  from  the  finest  hair 
to  scrub- brushes  and  brooms.  These  have  repeatedly  received  medals  of 
award  at  industrial  expositions,  and,  at  least  to  any  one  who  is  not  himself 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that  trade,  appear  first-class  io  every  respecL 

The  ability  for  handiwork,  which  proves  so  conspicuous  among  even  low 
Danish  idiots,  is  strange  compared  with  the  utter  lack  of  it  among  the 
Scotch.  I  was  assured  in  Larbert,  when  I  inquired  about  the  industrial 
department,  that  there  was  none,  and  if  one  should  be  attempted,  there 
wonlit  not  be  more  than  two  in  the  whole  bonse  who  would  be  able  to  use 
their  hands  for  any  kind  of  useful  work. 
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Whether  the  difference  ma;  be  refeirod  back  to  uatioDal  charactemtics 
I  UB  QDible  to  saj ;  there  is  a  possibility  in  this,  bowevcr. 

Besides  the  brush -makiiir;,  chairs  are  recaned,  aad  work  of  ibis  kind  is 
UkeD  Id  from  tbe  city,  keeping  a  number  of  children  profitably  busy. 

The  cnstodiai  buildings,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  home-like 
and  scrupulously  cteao,  and,  to  reduce  expenses,  the  few  attendants  are 
usbted  by  sneb  of  tbe  children  who  are  able  to  do  it. 

The  plan  nhicb  is  followed  out  in  tbe  management  of  the  whole  is  to 
miLe  the  asylum  a  microcosm  for  its  inmates,  with  its  daily  curriculum 
of  duties,  labors,  and  pleasure ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Prof.  Durloo  in  a 
■iagutar  d^^ce  has  gained  the  affection  of  hb  wards. 

There  is  no  land  belonging  to  the  institution  beyond  a  spacious  garden, 
aad,  on  account  of  the  proximity  to  (be  oapllal,  the  surrounding  land  is 
held  at  a  6gare  which  make  acquirements  in  this  direction  improbable. 

The  only  faror  bestowed  by  tbe  government  is  a  charter,  which  allows 
the  asylum  to  run  a  lottery,  with  monthly  drawings.  Tbe  idea  of  raising 
money  for  benevolent  purposes  through  the  agency  of  a  lottery  may  grate 
harshly  against  American  cars ',  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  always  proved  a 
reliable  source. 

The  bulk  of  tbe  income  is  derived  from  this,  and  although  not  snffi- 
dent  to  meet  all  demands,  it  forms  a  factor  in  whose  annnal  recurrence 
there  b  no  failure. 

The  premiums  arc  sets  of  furniture,  book-cases,  sets  of  silver  service, 
etc.,  or,  if  desired  by  tbe  winner,  an  equivalent  in  cash.  It  b  govern- 
mcDtal. 

Of  late  years  a  private  asylum  has  been  started  in  another  suburb  of 
Copenhagen  by  Dr.  Keller.  This  is  a  mixed  institution,  having  under  its 
care  idiots,  deaf  mutes,  and  other  defectives. 

The  following  b  a  recent  advertisement  for  the  benefit  of  Prof.  Dur- 
Ws  institution : 

INDU3TRIL0TTERIKT 

TIL  FORDCL  FOR 

IDIOT ANSTALTEN   PAA  G.4MLK   BAKKEHIIS 
Giver  i  6.  Tb.«knino  fra  9.-13.  Septeuber 

liOOO   HOVEDOEVINSTER  OU 
CA.   31,500    EXTRAOEVINSTER   X    5    KR. 

r  AIT  CA.   .17,5110  OEVt.SSTEII. 

Ijodsedler/omyei  d  4  AV.  hos  Lotteriets  Kolleklorer  og  i  Uiistil- 
livgdokatel,  St.  Kjobmagrrgtide  30. 
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[TRANSLATION] 

THE   INDUSTRIAL  LOTTERY 

FOll  THE   BENEFIT   OF 

THE   IDIOT  ASYLUM   AT  OLD   BAKKEHUS 

GIVES   IN    TBE   6tH    DraWINO   FROM    SEPT.    9-13 

6000   PRINCIPAL   PREUIUMS   AND 
ABOUT   31,500   KXTRA    PREUIUMS   @   5    KROWNS 

TOTAL    ABOUT  37,5B0   PREUIUMS 

Tickets  are  renewed  at  4  krovoa  by  the  collectiDg  officers  and  id  llie 
Exhibition  pretliiees  St.  Kjdbmagergade  30. 
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(translation — ABSTRACT.) 

LES  BTABLISSEMENTS   D'INSTRUCTION    D'RNFANTS 

ANORMAUX   DANS  LE3   PAYS  SCANDINAVES, 

COPENHAGEN,  1884. 

Tratulated  by  JOBN  Mt'LLXB,  Elwyn,  Pu. 

DENMARK. 
Altbouoh  the  problem  of  the  educatiao  of  idiots  is  in  Denmark  far 
from  solved  to  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  in  all  respecta,  we  are  able  to 
staM  that  a  vigorouB  development  \a  this  question  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  are  in  Copenhagen  and  enviroas  the  following 
iostitutions : 

1.  The  Imlitutiim  /or  Idioti  at  Gsnle  Bakkehua,  which  is  a  oom- 
biostion  of  an  educational  establishment  and  an  asylum  (one  hundred  and 
twenty  idiots  and  epileptics)  under  one  direction.  Prof.  K.  P.  Darloo, 
soperiatendent. 

2.  Kel/er't  Intlitution  for  Idiotic  Children,  with  chapel  of  ease  (about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  idiotic  children).  Prof.  Joban  Keller,  snperiD- 
tendent;  Alex.  Pry ti,  assistant  superintendent. 

3.  Keller'*  Atylum  for  Iiicuralile  Idioli  at  Karens  Minde,  a  Bort  of 
maritime  hospital,  recently  erected  (about  ninety  idiots  and  eplleptjcs). 
Director,  Prof.  Joban  Keller ;  Pbysidan-in- Chief,  V.  Bremor,  M.D.  A 
school  for  imbeciles  is  connected. 

The  government,  which  vigorously  assists  all  these  institutions,  oon- 
trihotes  by  the  ooncession  of  a  public  fund  for  the  placing  of  incurable 
idiots'  in  places  where  they  can  be  occupied. 

At  the  iD<>tanae  of  Prof.  Keller,  the  government  has  sabmitt«d  to  the 
Diet  an  act  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 

4.  New  Iiutitution  for  Idiotic  Children,  in  Jutland,  and 

5.  An  AgricullurnI  School,  with  workshops  connected  with  it,  both  of 
which  we  expect  to  see  realised  lu  the  near  future. 

'  Thii  u  eontrmdictorj  loaaUtamant  in  mj  pmpir,  vhioh  d&lea  back  to  1881.     This 
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We  shall  further  mention  the  Soeiet»/  of  the  Friend*  of  the  SchooU/or 
Abnormalin  Copeahegen,  which  has  made  it  its  aim  to  assist,  by  occa- 
sional Bubacriptiona,  such  efforts  which  tend  towards  the  progress  of  the 
oanse  of  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  and  idiots,  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
employes  in  the  instUutions  for  the  classes  named,  who  are  not  eotitled  to 
a  goverameot  peosion,  by  the  establishmeot  of  a  "  house  of  retreat,"  and 
the  creatjon  of  a  fund  for  private  pensiooa. 

Despite  the  concise  form  of  these  details,  we  believe  by  this  euiDmary 
ezpoflitioQ  to  have  given  a  fait  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the  cause  in 
Denmark. 

NORWAY. 

The  complete  statistics  of  1881  give  us  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty  idiots  between  seven  and  twenty  years  old  in  Norway.  Nothing 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  done  for  their  iastmction  prior  to  the  last 
decade.  The  law  of  1881,  which  renders  obligatory  the  training  of  aB 
idiots  capable  of  learning,  will  go  into  force  as  soon  as  the  sufficient 
number  of  schools  shall  have  been  established. 

The  schools  now  in  BClivily  are : 

1.  In  Christiana:  The  Intiitution  for  Idiotic  Boyi,  for  one  buodred 
pupils.     M.  H.  Hansen,  superintendent. 

2.  The  IimlUulion  for  Idiotic  Girl*  at  Thorsbaug,  for  one  hundred 
pupils.  M.  J.  A.  Lippeatad,  superintendent.  A  special  section  for 
epileptics  is  added  to  this  institution. 

3.  Near  Bergen  :  The  Inatilulion  for  Idiotic  Children  at  Uren,  neir 
Puddefiord,  for  about  forty  pupils.     M.  J.  Soethre,  auperintendcet. 

Afternoon  schools  are  connected  with  the  primary  achools  in  Chris- 
tiana and  Trondhjem,  principally  with  a  view  of  instructing  backward 
children. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  training  of  idiots  is  considered  to  become 
obligatory  when  the  country  shall  have  six  schools  in  activity. 

SWEDEN. 
The  work  of  instruction  of  idiots  in  Sweden  dates  back  only  to  I86S, 
It  was  then  that  a  benevolent  lady.  Miss  Emanuella  Carlbeck,  founded 
a  little  asylum  in  a  village.  The  reputation  of  the  success  of  this  noble 
tentative  experiment  spreading,  a  society  for  the  education  of  idiots  ma 
founded  in  Stockholm,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  conscious  and  ueefnl 
subjects  of  the  idiotic  class  of  the  country.  An  appeal  from  the  society 
gathered  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  funds  were  collected 
sufficient  to  aid  in  the  enlar^tnent  of  the  institution  named,  and  also 
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to  foaod  ID  the  capital  a  now  ingtitatbo  for  idiot«,  with  which  u  con- 
nected a  normal  school,  inteoded  to  educate  teachers  aod  care-takera  for 
thcM  inititatioos. 

Meanwhile,  the  asjlam  of  Miss  Emanaella  Carlbeck,  trantferred  at  this 
dale  to  the  De^hborhood  of  a  citj,  is  the  establiahmeDt  with  the  largest 
Domber  of  pupils.  The  anoual  report  pnhlished  bj  the  Society  for  the 
EdacatioD  of  the  Idiotic  has  increased  the  general  interest  in  the  otnse 
of  tbe  idiotic,  until  at  present  we  sec  new  establiahments  springing  up 
erer;  year.  We  have  already  leu  institutions  for  the  idiotic,  and  (wo 
more  will  be  insagnrated  this  full.  The  inadtutions  now  in  activity 
comprise  two  hundred  and  twenty  children. 

The  csnse  of  idiocy  is  now  a  canse  of  goTcmmental  care ;  the  first 
establishments  have,  however,  preserved  the  character  of  private  institu- 
tions. Each  iDsttCutioD  represents  two  prefectures,'  so  that  the  twenty- 
four  prefectares  of  Sweden  are  represeotad  by  the  twelve  idiot  asylums 
qnoted,  and  supported  by  their  respective  prefectures.  The  direction, 
almost  without  exception,  is  confided  to  women. 

Woric-schuols  for  idiots  and  hospitals  for  the  imbecile  have  been  estab- 
lished, bnt  are  as  yet  not  in  suffieient  oamber  to  fill  the  want.  The  gov- 
ernment protects  the  canse  by  an  annual  subvention  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand crowDS,  which  are  divided  among  tbe  most  important  institutions. 
The  institutions  receiving  this  aid  are  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a 
physician  appointed  by  the  government.  The  pupils  ere  either  on  the 
free  list,  or  paying  a  modified  contingent,  or  paying  the  full,  fixed  prioe. 
Charity  has  provided  these  institutions  with  so  considerable  legacies,  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  far  as  material  is  concerned,  the 
work  is,  in  certoin  respects,  progressing  under  very  fortunate  auspices. 

As  far  as  the  moral  is  concerned,  there  are  certainly  yet  many  problems 
to  meet,  which  we  hope  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  energy  of  man  shall 
not  remain  unsolved. 

Tbe  administration  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  Idiots  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen :  Prof.  N.  Q.  Kjillberg,  Dr.  Med. ;  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Staaff,  B.  Olivecrooa,  president -judge  and  municipal  counsellor; 
F.  Limujl,  Baroness  Lejonhuroad,  Bishop  Dr.  Fritbiof  Grafatnim,  O.  von 
Feililien,  M.D.,  Lov^n,  M.D.,  and  M.  Lindblom. 

The  institutions  of  Sweden  are : 

1.  The  Iiatilution  for  Idiotic  ChUdren  in  Stockholm  (forty-three 
pupils).     Baroness  B a ppe,  superintendent. 


11  or  1»Dd  limilar  to  iiaiiiiti«. 
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2.  The  Workthop  for  Idtott  in  Stoclchotm  (six  papiU).  M.  Johans- 
Bon,  director. 

3.  I%e  Atylmn  for  ImbecOet  of  Low  Age  at  Mjrby  (two  childreo). 
M.  8.  LoT^D,  physiciiD. 

4.  Johannaberg  Aiylumfor  Idiotic  Children  at  Mariestad  (forty-nine 
papiU).     Misa  E.  Carlbeck,  superintendeDt. 

6.  The  Hoipice  for  IdioU  at  Sofieholm,  near  Stntmsholm  (seventeen 
individuals).     Director,  M.  Bruce. 

6.  The  IiutHulion  for  Idiott  at  Strengnoes  (seven  papils).  Mies  Emma 
Anderson,  superintendent. 

7.  School  for  Young  Imbeciles  at  Gefle  (twentj-one  pupils),  under  a 
board. 

8.  The  Institution  for  ImbecUei  of  the  Prefecture  of  Otter- Gtflland 
(twenty  pupils),  under  a  board. 

9.  The  Iiutitvtion  for  Idtoti  of  the  Prefecture  of  Malindhwu  (thirty 
pupils).    MiBs  H.  Nord^n. 

10.  The  Imtitalion  of  Idiots  of  Smoland  (nine  pupils),  under  a  board. 

11.  The  School  for  Young  Imbeciles  ^t  OrAyKi  (v,\a%  pupils),  under  a 

FINLAND. 

An  institution  for  idiots,  with  nine  pupils,  and  placed  under  a  council 
of  pedagogues,  was  foanded  in  Jakobsstad,  in  1876,  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Lund- 
bei^.  President  of  the  counoil  is  Dean  V.  Hetander,  and  M.  K.  Lnnd- 
borg  is  superintendent.  The  government  contributes  sixteen  hundred 
Finnish  marks  annually. 

The  clergy  of  Finland  presented  to  the  Diet  a  petition  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  tor  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  A  result  of  thb  was  a  statistic  computation  of  the  idiots  of 
Finland.  It  appeared  from  this  that  the  number  of  idiolA  in  this  country 
is  rather  considerable,  as  in  the  curate  of  Boi^a,  with  twenty-one  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  are  forty  idiots  or  imbeciles. 

The  report,  which  is  published  in  French,  concludes  with  "  the  hope 
that  this  review  in  a  universal  language  may  find  a  favorable  receplJoD 
with  our  colleagues  abroad,"  and  is  signed  by 

J.  MOLDENHAUER,  JOHAN  KeLLER,  OvON  FeILITZEN, 

(Copenhagen).  (Stockholm). 

S.  SkATLAN,  C.    H.    ALOFfEDB, 

(Bergen).  (Borga). 
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THE  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IDIOTS 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  MENTALLY  SOUND  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  SAME  AGE. 

Bt  G.  E.  Shuttlkwokth,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Etc., 


Praented  to  the   Interna  I  itmat  Health   Exklhition,   London,  AuffUit  2, 
1884,  and  m  proof  to  Gleimood,  1884. 

In  hoDoriog  me  with  an  inviutioD  to  iatroduce  to  tbis  CoDfereuce 
some  Bnbject  coonected  with  "  Special  InstitulioDs  for  the  Edacation  of 
Idiots  aad  Imbecile  Children,"  jour  secretary  suggested  that  the  discns- 
sioQ  of  the  health,  development,  and  mortality  of  this  class,  as  compared 
vitb  ordinarj  children,  might  be  of  interest.  I  have,  therefore,  endeav- 
ored to  oull  from  the  reports  of  the  larger  English  iDstitntions  such  in- 
formatioD  on  these  poiDls  as  may  serve  more  particularly  to  elucidate  the 
hygienic  conditions  and  necessities  of  tbeir  special  work. 

To  this  audience  I  presume  I  need  not  insist  upon  the  constant  co- 
existence of  physical  and  of  mental  defect  in  the  case  of  idiots  and  im- 
beciles. Idiocy  may  indeed  he  truly  described  as  a  "  vice  of  the  entire 
orgaoism,"  an  affection,  therefore,  not  merely  of  the  Derrous  system, 
bat  of  the  functions  generally  of  organic  life.  Oftentimes  the  whole 
bodily  conformation  bears  the  impress  of  idiocy,  and  not  only  the  linea- 
ments of  that  face,  which  by  its  intelligence  should  reflect  the  Divine 
image,  but  also  the  form  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  of  that  masterpiece 
of  mechanism,  the  human  hand,  are  sadly  marred.  It  may  even  be  as- 
serted thst  in  ccTlain  typical  cases  of  idiocy  an  expert  can  approximately 
giDge  the  mental  characteristics  by  a  careful  survey  of  tbe  band,  or  by  a 
glance  at  the  tongue  alone  I  I  refer,  particularly,  to  a  remarkable,  and 
not  uncommon  type  of  idiocy,  in  which  specific  physical  peculiarities  are 
found  pretty  constantly  associated  with  certain  definite  mental  conditions ; 
this  type  has  been  designated  from  its  physiognomical  resemblances  the 
Mongol  or  Kalmuc  variety.  In  another  well  marked  class  of  cases, 
a  peculiar  dwarfishness  of  body,  with  certain  features  of  c 
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eziata  nitb  a  quite  characteriGtic  sloggishness  of  thought  and  aolion; 
and  the  matual  likeness  of  members  of  this  group,  called  "sporadic 
crelinB,"  is  indeed  marvellouB.  Other  striking  defects  of  physical  de- 
Telopment  ol^n  arrest  the  atteniion  of  Tisitors  to  idiot  asyiuma:  on  the 
ODe  hand  will  be  seen  patients  with  abDonually  small  heads  imicTocephaUe), 
in  aspect  almost  bird-like ;  aod,  on  the  other,  individuals  who  look  "  top- 
h«avy,"  with  heads  distended  by  hydrocephalus.  As  old  Fuller  quaintly 
pnta  it  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  Natural  Fools,"  "  heads  are  aometimee  so 
little  that  there  is  no  room  for  wit,  and  sometimes  so  long  that  there  is 
no  wit  for  so  much  room  !" 

These  introductory  observations  will  prepare  us  to  find  that,  as  r^ards 
physical  health  and  development,  the  idiot  labors  under  serious  disabili- 
ties as  compared  with  the  mentally  sound  child.  And  on  the  principle  of 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  rememberinj;  that  imperfectly- formed 
tjssnes  are  not  likely  to  wear  well.  It  may  reasonably  be  surmised  that  the 
mortality  of  idiot  children  will  prove  exceptionally  heavy. 

If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  meet  constant  and  characteristic  defect  of 
health  amoDg  idiots,  I  should  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the  single  word 
terojula.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  how  much  that  word  ioolndesi 
but  we  may  go  so  &r  as  to  say  that  its  most  commou  manirestatioDB  are 
glandular  swellings  and  abscesses,  and  that  the  defective  vitality  whicb 
accompanies  it  interferee  with  nutrition  and  development,  and  renders  its 
victim  specially  obnozions  to  injarious  external  inflnencee.  The  jamatea 
of  an  idiot  asylum  furnish  frequent  examples  of  glandular  sores  and  scan, 
of  inflamed  eyelids,  of  discharging  ears,  and  of  peculiar  eraptiocs  nptm 
the  skin.  The  lal«  Dr.  Howe,  who  investigated  the  histories  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-fonr  idiotic  persons  in  the  State  of  Masaachnsetu, 
says  that  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  nineteen  were  known  to  be  uf 
decidedly  scrofulous  families.'  Dr.  Ireland  ia  of  opinion  that  "  parhapa 
two-thirds,  or  even  more,  of  all  idiots  are  of  the  scrornlonaoons^tntioD."' 
At  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  the  Royal  Albert  Aaylnm 
ere  attributed  to  diseases  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular  character,  and  a  umi- 
lar  proportion  seems  to  obtain  in  other  institations  for  idiots. 

In  a  Conference  held  under  the  anspices  of  the  Health  Exhibition,  it 
is,  I  presume,  intended  that  lessons  should  be  dedaoed  from  the  sabjects 
disonssed  as  to  the  avoidance  and  preveatioo  of  disease.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, leave  the  subject  of  scrofula  in  connection  with  idiocy  without  re- 
marking that  it  is  essentially  a  diseaae  of  darkness  and  dirt;  and  jost  in 
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propoitioD  &s  onr  people  leara  to  esteem  light  and  oleaaliacas,  both  of  ur 
ud  nirTOiiDdiDgs,  aod  to  adopt  t«iiiperBaoe  in  all  thingB,  we  may  look  for 
R  diminutioD  of  this  evil.  The  avoidance  of  impradent  marriagea  of 
peraons  atioDgl;  predisposed  to  scrofula  is  a  lesson  which  sanitary  re- 
formers CRDDOt  too  BtroDglj  enforce. 

There  u  another  large  section  of  idiola  whose  physical  iofirmitjes  bear 
the  strong  impress  of  nervous  disorder.  I  allade  to  the  epileptic,  choreic, 
Bad  paralytic  classes.  Dr.  Langdon  Down  mentions  that  in  two  thousand 
cases  of  idiocy  investigated  by  him,  well-marked  neuroses  (nervous  dis- 
ordeis)  existed  in  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  family  histories.'  The  most 
frequent  and  formidable  of  the  nervous  disorders  connected  with  idiocy 
is,  undonbtedly.  epilepsy.  The  frequency  with  which  it  complicates  idiocy 
may  be  gathered  from  the  facta  that  in  the  last  published  report  of  the 
Darenth  Schools  for  Imbecile  CbildreD,'  Dr.  Fletcher  Beaoh  states  that 
one  hnndred  aod  fifly-three  out  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  parents 
saSer  from  epilepsy ;  that  at  Eariswood,  Br.  Cohbold  reports  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  inmates  are  epileplio ;  whilst  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 
wh^e  confirmed  epilepsy  is,  by  rule,  a  disqualification  for  admission,  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  patients  suffer  more  or  less  from  fits.  In  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  eight  hundred  caaea,  of  which  I  have  • 
the  history,  infantile  coovalsioos  have  occurred,  sad  in  about  twenty  per 
cent,  they  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  idiocy.  Nerve-storms  such  as 
these  too  often  make  shipwreck  of  the  intelligence,  but  in  many  oases 
there  is  no  doubt  an  inherited  predisposition  to  nervous  instability,  for 
the  origin  of  which  we  must  look  back  Co  the  drcumstancea  of  bygone 
generatione.  In  England,  unhappily,  intemperance  is  but  too  likely  to 
figure  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  as  an  ancestral  cause,  for  dmnkenness 
is  emphatically  one  of  those  sins  of  fathers  which  is  vbited  upon  the 
children  "  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

Hme  will  not  permit  of  fiirther  discussion  of  the  specific  oonstitallonal 
Lunu  associated  with  idiocy.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prepare  ns  to 
expect  a  low  standard  of  health  among  idiots  as  compared  with  normal 
children.  Under  the  best  hygienic  conditions  (such  as  those  aimed  at  in 
the  larger  idiot  institutions)  there  will  be  found  a  multitude  of  minor 
ailments  proceeding  from  constitutional  debility  calling  for  the  physidan's 
care.  Their  feeble  powers  of  resistance  to  cold,  and  their  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility to  zymotic  contagion,  render  idiot  children  much  more  liable 
to  sickness  than  ordinary  children,  but  in  what  ratio  it  is  difficult  to  say 
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ID  tbe  absence  of  exact  statistics  iritb  regard  to  the  iatter  class.  The 
death  statistics  of  the  idiot.  instituttoiiB  as  oomparcd  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  population  at  einiilar  ages  will,  however,  enable  ua  to  judge  of 
the  com parative  vitality  (and  iDferentially  the  health)  of  the  two  classes. 
With  regard  to  that  moat  fatal  quinquennium  of  child-life,  I  mean  the 
period  from  birth  lo  five  years  of  nge,  we  have  unfortunatel;  no  materisla 
for  comparison.  At  only  one  of  our  large  English  institutions  are  chiU 
dren  under  five  received,  vis.,  at  Dareoth  Schools;  and  in  the  report  the 
statis^cs  of  age  of  "  residents  and  decedents"  are  not  given  in  such  form 
as  will  admit  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  Begisiror-General.  (I  may 
Bay,  parenthetically,  that  as  the  number  of  recognized  idiots  and  imbeciles 
under  five  years  of  age  is  returned  in  the  census  of  1881  as  only  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  (!)  out  of  a  total  of  all  ages  of  thirty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventeen,  we  shall  see  that  any  effort  to  discover 
their  distinctive  death-rate  outaide  asylums  would  be  futile.  For  several 
years  post  the  annual  reports  of  the  Karlswood  and  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylums  have  contained  tables  of  residents  and  decedents  in  quinquen- 
nial groups  of  ages,  and  from  these  we  can  cetimale  the  death-rates  pre- 
vailing at  successive  periods  of  age  from  five  to  twenty  years.  Combiaing 
the  figures  in  the  reports  of  the  two  institutions  from  1879  to  1883  (in- 
oluding  portions  of  1878  and  1883),  we  obtain  the  following  death-rates, 
calculated  upon  an  average  number  under  treatment  annually  at  these 
ages  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  : 

I        llDITlUIt  TO  lOUO  BE81DUT  tT  ItCK  AOL       I 


From  the  Registrar- General' 8  last  report'  the  following  is  calculated  as 
the  annual  mortality  to  one  thousand  persons  living  at  theaevenil  groups 
of  ages  for  the  five  years  from  1878  to  1882  : 


AgM. 

3m    5  to  10 


From  15  to  2i 


>  Forly-fiftb  AddubI  Re|.ort  of  Ibe  RegiBlmr-lSencrnl  for  England,  Tablet  21  and  U. 
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CoDtnatiog  these  figures  aod  those  above  given,  we  ms;  sa;  that  the 
ipprozimatfl  ratios  betweeo  idiot  and  ordinary  mortality  at  the  various 
igM  tre  aa  follows : 

From    5  to  10,  as    6  to  1. 

From  10  to  IS,  u  10  to  1. 

Prom  15lo20,  aa    9  lo  1. 

So  far  as  limit«d  data  are  to  be  relied  on,  we  may,  therefore,  conctade 
that  the  mortality  of  idiots  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  is  at  least 
nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  sound-minded  children  of  similar  age. 

For  the  reason  previously  given,  I  have  been  noable  to  include  the 
statistics  of  Darenth  in  my  calculations.  Had  I  done  so  the  disparity 
between  idiot  and  ordinary  mortaliiy  would  have  been  still  more  marked, 
as  the  death  rate  there  averages  nearly  8  per  cent,  on  the  average  number 
resident  at  all  ^es,  against  4.4  at  Enrlswood  and  3.5  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylnm.  The  higher  death-rate  is  no  doubt  doe  to  the  feeble  character, 
tender  age,  and  liability  to  epilepsy  which  characterises  the  admissions  to 
Darenth. 

Turning  now  to  the  sabject  of  the  physical  development  of  idiots  as 
compared  with  mentally  sound  children,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  note 
the  almost  uniform  inferiority  of  the  former  class.  Many  idiots  are  un- 
doubtedly small  at  birth  ;  not  a  few  have  been  prematurely  brought  into 
the  world  ;  but  in  nearly  all  imperfection  of  function  interferes  with  due 
UDtrition  and  development.  According  to  Dr.  Kind's  observations,  the 
diflerence  in  stie  between  idiot  and  normal  children  is  uot  very  obvious 
during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  but  is  more  marked  in. the  cretin  class. 
Ii  will  l>e  seen,  however,  from  the  appended  table  and  chart  (for  which 
I  beg  to  record  my  aokoowledgmeota  to  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  F.R.C.S.,  to 
whom  some  years  ago  I  sent  weights  and  meaBuremenis  of  three  hun- 
dred of  my  patients),  that  Britiijh  idiots  are  shorter  than  the  general  pop- 
ubtion  :  at  five  years,  by  one  inch ;  at  ten  years,  by  two  inches ;  at  fifteen 
years,  by  three  inches ;  at  twenty  years,  by  three  inches.  Whilst,  as  re- 
gards weight,  male  idiots  arc  lighter  thun  the  general  population;  at 
eight  years,  by  four  and  one-half  pounds;  at  ten  years,  by  six  pounds;  at 
fifteen  years,  by  eight  pounds;  at  twenty  years,  by  twenty-three  and  one- 
half  pounds;  the  disparity  being  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
sex.  It  appears  that  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  seies  of  idiot 
children  follows  the  same  rule  as  that  of  normal  children,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  variations  at  the  age  of  puberty,  for  two  years  preceding 
which  the  growth  of  girls  is  in  excess  of  that  of  boys. 
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Table  ihoaing  the  Rklativi  Hei.h  Statdrii  and  Wbiobt  of  the  Qeneml 
PopuUUion,  and  of  Twelve  Hundred  and  Nine  Idiot*  and  Imbeeilee  in  Eartt- 
mood.  Royal  Albert,  and  Larbert  Atylume. 
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In  coDclusioQ,  it  only  t^aiiiB  to  "  poiot  the  moral"  of  my  ptper.  In 
the  Sret  place,  it  would  seem  that,  ovrtng  to  the  disproportionate  teDdene; 
to  diseaBc  and  death  among  idiots  as  compared  with  nonnal  children, 
all  ioatitatioas  Tor  the  education  or  the  former  class  should  be  regarded 
ae  medical  institutions,  and  be  under  the  charge  of  medical  men.  Seoondly, 
that  the  institutions  themselves  should  be  condncled  with  special  regard 
to  hygienio  principles ;  that  the  buildings  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  soil, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  at  the  same  time  well  warmed ;  and  that 
the  dietary  should  be  liberal,  easily  digestible,  yet  rich  in  the  heat-forming 
constituents  of  food.  (Special  arrangements  must  neceaaartly  be  made 
both  as  (o  stTDCtursI  acaommodation.and  constant  watching  when  epileptic 
idiots  are  received.)  Thirdly,  that  education  must  proceed  on  phyuological 
prinnples,  starting  with  the  improvement  and  training  of  the  bodily  powers, 
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without  which  no  mental  iniprovemenC  on  be  ezpeoted.  How  these  de-' 
eiderota  are  atlained  by  cuttivation  of  the  senses,  by  judioioas  drill,  by 
objective  teaching,  and  by  suitable  indastrial  employment,  it  does  not  Ml 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  paper  to  describe;  but  I  woold  straoglj 
advise  such  of  my  audience  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  iospect  for 
themselves  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  special  institutions.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  io  a  welUmanaged  idiot  institution  the  intelligeot  visitor 
will  find  a  species  of  "educational  laboratory,  where  experiments  may 
be  tried,  to  the  advantage  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  every  grade."'  Dvk 
and  dtstnal  though  the  work  may  at  first  appear,  the  patient  observer  will, 
perhaps,  by  and  by  be  rewarded  by  seeing  the  cloud  lifUog,  and,  as  he 
watches  the  process,  exclaim  with  Prospero, — 

"  The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 
And  aa  the  morning  eteaU  upon  the  nigbt, 
Melting  the  darknesi,  eo  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  Tumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason." 


K-UiDded  Youtb,  ISTT. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ANATOMY  OP  THE  IDIOT   BRAIN. 

By  Db.  a.  W.  Wilmabth,  Elwyn,  ?a. 

Read  at  the  Lincoln  meeting. 

Wbile  fully  coDsciotis  that  the  Tklue  of  sUtistica  dependa  on  their 
amplitude,  and  that  the  number  of  oaaee  covered  by  this  paper  b  com- 
pRraUvely  amall,  yet  the  literature  oa  the  anatomy  of  the  idiot  brain 
■8  meagre,  and  even  the  few  braina  I  ahall  deacribe  may  be  of  interest  to 
tb(»e  who  have  made  the  training  and  eduoation  of  the  feeble-minded  their 
life  work. 

Asymmetry  of  the  aknll  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  of  imbeciles  and 
idiots,  oft«n  to  saob  a  marked  extent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
most  casual  obeerrer.  It  seems  donbtfnl  if  meunrementa  or  other  ob- 
servstions  of  the  exterior  of  the  skull  can  ever  be  of  much  service  in 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  idiocy,  further  than  in  furnishing  evidence  of 
violence  and  probable  traumatic  lesion  of  the  brain  at  the  seat  of  the  injury, 
and  perhaps,  in  rare  cases,  of  defective  development  of  portions  of  the 
brain.  One  exception  to  this  statement  exists,  which  appears  worthy  of 
further  iDvestigation.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  there  is  found 
a  decided  depression  just  above  and  behind  one  ear,  usually  the  right,  and 
more  rarely  a  corresponding  depressioo  in  tbe  opposite  temporal  region. 
Unfortunately,  in  a  large  number  of  these  children  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  information  r^arding  tbeir  birth,  but  in  four  of  them  we  have  a 
reliable  history  of  a  difficult  forceps  delivery.  These  facts  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect that  the  violent  localized  pressure  of  this  invaluable  instrument  on 
the  delicate  tissue  of  the  foetal  brain  is  not  always  so  harmless  as  is  gen- 
erally believed. 

The  characteristic  changes  in  the  form  of  the  skull  which  mark  the 
existence  of  hydrocephalic  or  microcephalic  brains  are  too  well  known  to 
need  describing  here. 

We  have  found  in  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  particularly  about  the 
base,  frequent  variances  from  tbe  normal  condition  ;  principally  projections 
of  the  bony  edges  and  prominences  beyond  their  normal  limits.  This 
is  mors  frequently  found  about  the  leaser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
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petrouB  portioD  of  the  temporal  booe,  which  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
encroach  upon  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  aknll. 

In  three  oases  stenosia  of  the  foramen  magnum  was  found.  Two  of 
these  were  epilepttca.  Deformity  of  the  crista  galli  is  frequent.  It  a 
found  to  be  more  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  to  be  bent  to  the  rigbt  or  left 
side.  Also  an  abnormal  projection  of  the  middle  and  posterior  dlnoid 
processes,  encroaching  on  the  pituitary  fossa,  and,  in  some  instances,  nearly 
closing  its  upper  part.  This  last  peculiarity  has  been  found  in  a  la^ 
proportion  of  our  post-mortem  examinations. 

One  hypertrophied  skull  was  found,  the  booe  being  at  least  half  an 
inch  tbiolc  ia  some  parts  of  the  section. 

Localized  chickeniag  of  the  membrane,  with  adhesion  to  the  brain  cor 
t€X,  resalling  from  former  meniogitia  or  meningo-eerebritis,  is  of  common 
occurrence.  In  two  cases  the  entire  pia  mater  was  so  Qrmly  adherent  that 
it  oould  not  be  removed  without  bringing  away  portions  of  the  brain  snb- 
stance.    Both  of  these  cases  were  idiots. 

WEIGHT. 

Ten  brains  were  carefully  weighed  afler  being  dissected  and  drained  for 
one  hour.  The  average  weight  of  the  cerebrum  was  29.3  ounoee,  of  the 
cerebellum  4.15  ounces.  A  relative  weight  of  1:7.  Sharpy  places  the 
relative  normal  weight  in  adults  as  1:8^  in  the  male,  and  l:8j^  in  the 
female.  The  ratio  in  infanta  has  been  placed  by  Chausaier  and  CruTelhier 
at  about  1:20.  As  some  of  our  cases  were  quite  young,  the  relative 
weight  will  be  readily  seen  to  be  high  in  the  cerebellum. 

The  heaviest  brain  examined  weighed  fifty-one  ounces.  lU  consistence 
was  firmer  than  (hat  of  the  normal  organ,  and  the  cortical  substance  com- 
paratively thin,  and  though  no  microscopic  examination  has  yet  been 
made,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  a  case  of  cerebral  hypertrophy.  Tbe 
lightest  brain  weighed  but  twenty-two  and  three-fourths  ounces.  With 
the  exception  of  the  brain  mentioned  above  (weighing  fil^y-one  ounces), 
the  weight  of  the  bruin  seems  to  bear  a  pretty  constant  relation  U>  the 
mental  capacity  of  tbe  child. 

Clevenger,  in  an  article  on  the  relation  of  tbe  position  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  to  the  intellect,  lays  down  this  rule  :  If  the  superior  arc  of  the 
hemisphere,  measured  along  the  longitudinal  fissure,  he  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  frontal  lobe  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  wonld  represent  from  six  to  six  aod 
a  half  of  these  divi-«ions.  Tbte  he  regards  as  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  the  frontal  lobe  in  the  human  brain.  Twenty-four  hemispheres  were 
measured  by  us  with  this  result :    Average  ratio  of  the  arc  of  the  frontal 
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lobe  to  that  of  the  entire  hemisphere,  five  and  one-foarth  to  ten.  In 
only  two  hemispheres  (and  these  were  in  different  brains)  did  the  ratio 
reach  ui  to  t«n.  These  figures  woald  tend  to  eapport  the  hypotheais 
DOW  adrtnced  by  man;  pbyBiologists  that  the  seat  of  the  higher  mental 
facnlties  is  in  the  frontal  lobes. 

8TKUCTUEAL  DEFICIENCIES. 

In  foar  brains  the  island  of  Reil  was  exposed  through  deficient  de- 
Telopment  of  the  third  rronta)  gyrus.  In  three  coses  on  both  sides ;  in 
one  instance  on  one  side  only.  This  exposure  was  of  considerable  extent 
in  two  of  the  hemispheres. 

In  five  brains  the  cerebrum  failed  to  cover  the  cerebelluin  by  from  one- 
^fath  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

In  two  cases  more  important  stnictnral  deficiencies  exist, — e.  g. : 

Case  I.  (15-1119).  AhterKe  of  corput  eallotum.  Selerotii  of  ri^ht 
paraeenirai  lobvie  and  of  right  occipital  lobe.  Male;  age,  9;  miitej 
epUepty. 

The  brain  on  removal  showed  a  tendency  to  spread  apart,  the  hemi- 
spheres separating  widely.  On  pulling  them  apart,  a  fold  of  membrane 
was  found  occupying  the  usual  position  of  the  corpus  callosnm,  through 
which  the  fluid  of  the  ventricular  cavity  could  be  seen.  No  trace  of  a 
septum  lucidnm  or  of  a  velum  interposiium  was  found.  The  pillars 
of  the  fornix,  instead  of  joining  in  the  median  line,  passed  separately  back 
to  their  usual  termination.  Tbe  anterior  and  posterior  commissures  were 
normal.  Instead  of  a  middle  commissure,  the  two  optic  thalami  were 
fused  together  for  a  space  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On 
[QtkiDg  a  transverse  section  of  the  hemisphere,  a  projecting  proceae  one- 
eighth  to  one-  fourth  of  an  inch  in  leDgib  was  found  on  either  side  in  the 
naoal  sltuatioD  of  the  extremities  of  tbe  corpus  callosnm. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  was  continued  along  its  upper 
sarface  and  over  the  end,  where  it  grew  thinner  and  gave  place  to  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricle.  Tbe  child  was  paralyzed  in  the  lefl  leg  and 
arm.  Prom  its  habit  of  moving  things,  its  desire  to  obserTe  to  one  side 
of  its  face,  we  were  led  to  suspect  lell  heniianopaia.  A  block  of  sclerosis 
was  found  in  the  right  occipital  lobe,  and  another  in  the  right  paracentral 
iobnie,  implicating  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

Case  n.  (7-1180).  Defective  corpus  calloxum.  Malformatitm  of  gen- 
ital organt  arid  heart.  Female;  age,  11 ;  mule ;  paralyzed  in  loteer  ex- 
tremUieM. 

The  carpus  catlosum  in  this  case  consisted  of  a  narrow  band,  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  width  and  not  over  one-twentieth  of  an  tncli  thick,  occupy- 
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jog  the  uanal  poeitioa  of  the  anterior  third  of  the  normal  commissure. 
The  parts  separated  rapid);  in  paasiag  baclcwarda,  entirely  disappeanDg 
hefore  the  usual  position  of  the  posleriot  carve  (genu)  was  reached.  The 
edges  were  sharp  and  thin,  and,  unlike  the  preceding  case,  not  covered 
with  gray  matter.  Development  must  have  stopped  at  an  early  period  of 
fcetal  life,  probably  as  early  as  the  fourth  month.  The  septum  Incidum 
was  absent,  the  relum  interpositum  incomplete.  The  commissures  were  all 
present,  but  small.  The  pillars  of  the  fornix  followed  the  same  course  as 
in  the  preceding  case.  No  trace  of  a  pineal  gland  was  found.  The  heart 
was  small,  weighing  less  than  two  ounces.  The  tricuspid  valve  admitted 
the  tip  of  the  liitle  finger  only  by  employing  considerable  force.  The 
genital  orgaps  were  peculiar.  An  enlaiged  clitoris,  nearly  an  inch  iu 
length.  A  vagina  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum  into  two  nearly  equal 
passages,  terminated  by  a  small  uterus  not  over  an  inch  in  length.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  uterus  was  a  small  cavity  connected  by  separate  passages 
with  the  two  parts  of  the  vagina.  The  ovaries  were  of  good  siie,  and 
normal  Fallopian  tubes  connected  them  with  the  diminutive  uterus. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  brain  in  question  is  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  their  convolutions.  It  has  been  noticed 
by  anatomists  for  many  years  that  the  convolutions  in  the  brain  always 
tend  Ut  arrange  themselves  afUr  a  certain  pattern,  and  (in  the  normal 
brain)  sustain  the  same  relative  position.  Experimental  phyatol<^,  to- 
gether with  careful  clinical  observation  and  comparison  of  brain  lesion, 
with  the  symptoms  they  produce,  has  enabled  physiologists  t«  locate  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  certain  areas  in  the  brain  cortex  as  pre- 
siding over  definite  functions  in  the  human  system.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  doubting,  in  the  light  of  the  vast  amount  of  positive 
evidence  which  has  been  collected,  that  many  of  these  areas  have  been 
definitely  located,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  in  the  different 
groups  of  convolutions.  From  these  facts  any  marked  deviation  from  the 
usual  arrangement  of  the  brain  surface,  especially  in  those  who  have 
associated  with  it  a  derangement  of  brain  function,  cannot  &il  to  be  of 
interest. 

As  brains  of  feeble-minded  children  have  come  to  our  hands,  we  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  convolutions,  photographing  such  as  presented 
any  particular  points  of  interest.  One  type  of  idiot  brain  was  well  repre- 
sented in  a  case  where  this  organ  reached  the  unusual  weight  of  GIty-one 
oonces.  Every  part  is  so  simply,  yet  perfectly  formed,  that  it  might  serve 
for  an  anatomical  model,  yet  its  gyri  are  large  and  coarse  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely simple  type.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  frontal  lobe,  where 
each  convolution  consists  of  little  more  than  a  simple  fold. 
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Id  G.  (2&-174)  the  fissures  show  a.  marked  teDdenc;  to  amoge  tbem- 
sdres  Terticallj'  insUad  of  usamiDg  a  boriiontal  position.  The  posterior 
portion  of  the  fissare  of  SylviuB  miiB  nearly  parallel  to  the  fiasnre  of 
Rolaodo,  and  this  teodeacj  is  even  more  marked  in  the  frontal  lol>e,  vhere 
the  Gasures  are  placed  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  directioo  of  the 
loa^Cndioal  fissure.  They  show  do  teodencj  to  confluence,  though  the 
brain  belonged  to  an  excitable  idiot,  microcephalio,  and  also  subject  to 
ittacts  of  hjstero- epilepsy.  In  atill  another  case  (9-741),  two  parallel 
fissures  pass  around  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
eaiuiDg  a  considerable  vatiance  from  the  usual  appearance  of  the  hemi- 
sphere at  this  point.  In  this  brain  there  is  no  well-defined  ascending 
frootal  gyrus,  and  the  fiasnre  of  Roland  on  the  left  side  is  crossed  by  a 
Urge  bridging  convolotion.  The  convolutions  throughout  the  hemisphere 
are  mach  flattened  by  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

I  have  used  the  word  confluent  a  number  of  times  in  this  paper  to 
express  a  peculiarity  in  fissure  formation.  In  1878,  Morii  Benedikt 
published  a  work  on  the  brains  of  crimiDals.  He  has  given  us  a  minnte 
description  of  the  surface  markings  (more  particularly  the  fissures)  of  the 
brains  of  twenty-two  criminals.  In  these  be  describee  the  following 
anamaly :  In  all  the  brains  the  fissnres  showed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
a  tendency  to  run  together.  There  was  no  appearance  of  the  formation 
of  new  typical  fissure,  but  a  loss  of  oonoection  between  the  principal  gyri 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  principal  Gsenres  into  each  other.  This  he 
foand  to  1m  such  a  constant  feature  in  the  cases  examined,  that  he  formed 
the  opinion,  that  while  this  type  of  brain  may  not  be  found  exclusively 
in  critninals,  yet  it  is  found  so  commonly  in  them  that  it  should  be  taken 
into  earnest  consideration  in  the  study  of  the  causation  and  preveution  of 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  peculiarities  in  the  brains  of  the  feeble- 
minded is  this  same  confluence  of  fissures.  It  is  found  to  some  extent 
in  almost  every  case,  and  in  all  degrees.  Benedikt  has  given  very  brief 
descriptions  of  the  intellectual  status  of  his  cases ;  in  some  of  them  none 
at  all;  but  six  cases  hia  notes  describe  as  "incapable  of  education," 
"  meotally  weak,"  etc. ;  and  in  still  others  his  notes  would  seem  to  indtoate, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  and  the  small  gain  to  result  from  it, 
either  an  unbalanced  miad  or  a  fearful  state  of  depravity.  I  have  made 
this  digression  from  my  subject  because  it  seems  probable  that  the  question 
of  mental  defect  in  confirmed  criminals  will  be  forced  more  and  more  upon 
the  attention  of  the  general  public,  inducing  them  to  study  more  thoroughly 
the  natural  causes  tending  to  lead  men  to  sin  against  their  fellows,  and 
teaching  them  tbe  Divine  lesson,  "In  judgment,  remember  mercy." 
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The  qoeatioQ  ocoare  to  os,  What  is  tbe  signiGcaooe  of  these  devUtions 
from  the  Dormal  type  in  the  brains  of  onr  idiot  children?  What  relation 
do  thej  bear  to  their  infinnitj,  that  of  cause  or  effect?  Bastian  stales, 
in  his  work  od  "  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,*'  that  in  the  infant  *t 
birth  the  principal  fissures  and  convolations  are  already  formed.  That  in 
later  life  the;  gain  only  in  the  cotuplezity  of  their  foldings.  The  cases  t 
have  described  have  been,  without  exception,  cases  of  congenita)  imbe- 
cility. Is  it  not  probable  that  the  shape  and  number  of  the  oerebra! 
convolutions  is  largely  dependent  on  the  stimulation  of  tbe  grovth  anit 
development  of  new  groups  of  ganglionic  cells  in  their  snbstaoce,  sod 
when  this  growth  is  aborted  or  diminished,  that  nature  reverts  to  her 
umpler  forms  of  brain  architecture,  or  to  tbe  aimless  complexity  seen  in 
rare  eaaes?  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  ebape  of  the  convolutioti9 
alone  can  have  little  effect  on  the  action  of  the  cell-groups  in  their  Bub- 
stance,  and  the  true  causes  of  mental  deficiency  must  be  looked  for  beneath 
tbe  surbce,  and  that  careful  search  and  study  of  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  working  part  of  the  brain  will  alone  throw  light  on  this 
problem. 
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GLENWOOD  RECEPTION,  1885. 
Address  bt  Hon.  J.  W.  Akers, 

state  SuptrinUndecit  of  Edantiou. 

SirPERINTENDENTS  01'  iNflTITUTIONS  FOR  FeEBLE-MiNDED  CHIL- 
DREN, Ladies,  and  Ozntlehen  : — I  scarcely  feel  myself  capable  of  per- 
forming the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  me.  To  say  to  you  thst 
yooT  presence  bere  is  heartily  appreciated  is  one  thing,  but  to  express  in 
adequate  terms  the  warm  and  cordial  welcome  which  the  people  of  Qlen- 
wood,  aod  indeed  of  our  State,  desire  that  I  should  tender  you,  is  quite 
toother.  There  are  those  among  you  to  whom  we  owe  very  much,  indeed, 
IS  being  iDstrnmental  in  putting  us  id  the  way  of  securing  for  our  young 
Stateand  for  this  community  this  inetitution,  io  which  we  feel  a  just  pride, 
and  from  the  fntnre  of  which  we  expect  so  much.  In  your  indiridnil  and 
collectiTe  capacity  yon  represent  a  cause  io  which  we  are  coming  to  feel  a 
deep  interest.  A  cause,  the  importance  and  deep  significance  of  which  we 
ire  just  beginning  to  realize.  As  a  result  of  your  meeting  among  us,  and 
of  your  excellent  discussions,  we  shall  he  lifled  up.  We  shall  he  enabled 
to  Bee  and  to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  whole  field  which  lies  yet  before 
and  beyond  us.  I  feel  that  I  represeot  my  State  in  more  particulars  than 
one.  I  know  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  this  work  as 
carried  on  in  various  State  institutions  of  our  country ;  very  little  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  or  should  be  attempted  in  the 
future.  This  is  true  of  our  people ;  they  know  rery  little  of  what  is  being 
done  in  our  institnljon,  or  what  it  needs  to  qualify  and  fit  it  for  the  noble 
work  that  remains  to  be  done. 

I  cannot  speak  of  your  work  from  the  stand-poiot  of  the  scientist  or 
the  philosopher.  I  speak  as  a  man.  Your  work  commends  itself  to  every 
man  whose  heart  is  warmed  by  the  inBtioota  of  mercy  and  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  children  of  his  race. 

We  have  been  so  much  absorbed  here  in  Iowa  caring  for  the  well  and 
the  strong  that  it  has  scarcely  yet  occurred  (o  our  people  that  we  owe  a 
sacred  duty  to  the  sick  mentally.  We  have  built  twelve  thousand  school- 
bonses  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  country  districts.  Wc  have  set  apart  four 
millions  of  dollars  as  a  permanept  school  fund.  We  expend  annually  over 
Gve  millions  of  dollars  for  education.  We  have  consecrated  over  twenty 
thousand  of  our  beat  young  people  to  the  work  of  teaching,  but  all  this 
has  been  done  for  those  whose  minds  are  as  bright  and  clear  as  stars; 
whose  springing,  sinewy  Hmbe  are  able  to  carry  them  from  the  home  to 
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the  sahool.  Id  the  meftO  time  we  have  done  very  little,  indeed,  for  the  on- 
fortunate  aod  helpless  little  waifs  who,  through  do  fault  of  their  own,  have 
found  their  way  ioto  life  under  the  shadow  of  a  benighted  mlad  and  a 
feeble  body.  We  owe  it  to  the  early  and  pioneer  workers  iu  this  cause 
that  our  eyes  are  beiog  opened.  I  feel  that  I  can  assure  yon  that  Che 
neglect  of  this  aefortunate  class  has  been  owing  rather  to  thonghtleaaness 
and  to  ignorance  of  Che  great  unmber  and  the  crying  needs  of  feeble- 
minded  children,  rather  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  or  to  stolid  indifference. 
Now  that  we  have  beee  informed  of  these  things,  I  feel  that  I  can  say  for 
the  people  of  Iowa  that  id  the  future  chey  will  measure  up  to  their  doty 
and  privilege  in  this  matter.  Slow  as  we  have  been  to  move,  we  have 
made  what  I  am  sure  is  a  good  beginning.  This  institution,  chanks  tc 
good  management  and  judicious  supervisioo,  is  firmly  established,  and  as 
a  result  of  its  work  the  whole  interest  and  cause  which  iC  represents  is 
coming  to  be  popular  with  our  people.  Some  one  has  said  Chat  we  may 
best  judge  of  what  the  artist  is  and  to  what  he  will  probably  arrive  in 
future  bj  the  unfinished  sketches  and  incompleted  pieces  upon  the  esael 
rather  than  by  what  has  been  completed.  We  invite  you  to  ezamiue  the 
atruotures  now  in  process  of  building^-our  extensive  plans  for  the  future. 
If  you  are  led  to  expect  much  you  shall  not  be  disappointed,  for  we  intend 
to  build  a  taty  here  on  this  beautiful  hill,  whose  light  shall  reach  those 
who  dwell  afar  off,  who  sit  in  the  valley  and  the  shadow,  in  the  darkoen 
and  the  desolation  of  mind  and  spirit. 

Iowa  is  youDg,  but  she  is  rich,  and  it  is  a  shame  and  a  reproach  that 
any  home  should  be  darkened  or  any  feeble  child  left  to  suffer  the  jeers 
and  persecutions  of  the  unfeeling  world.  I  cannot  refrain  here  fh)m  giviog 
you  an  account  of  an  incident  which  oocurred  as  I  was  leaving  the  city 
of  Des  Moines,  which  painfully  Couched  my  heart,  and  prepared  me  meet 
heartily  to  appreciate  all  that  I  have  heard  and  seen  since  my  arrival  here. 
Our  train  being  several  hours  late,  and  yet  momentarily  expected,  a  lai^ 
crowd  had  collected  and  remained  until  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night.  Hy 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  some  one  crying  and  Calking  exatedly 
at  the  farcher  end  of  the  depot  platform.  Attracted  by  curiowCy,  I 
walked  that  way  to  find  that  it  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  whom  I  >t 
once  recognized  as  a  poor  demented  fellow  whom  I  had  ol^en  seen  upoo 
the  sCreets.  The  crowd  laughed  and  jeered  as  this  child-man  cried  and 
sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Finally  a  policeman  came  along,  and, 
lifting  the  poor  fellow  up  by  the  collar,  shook  him,  and  demanded  to 
know  what  was  the  matter.  He  told  him,  as  best  he  could,  that  as  he  came 
to  the  depot,  and  while  crossing  a  dark  street,  some  one  had  knocked  him 
down  and  had  taken  fifty  cents,  all  he  had,  and  also  bis  hat,  and  ran  away. 
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"  Well,''  said  the  policeman,  pnahiog  him  along,  "  go  home  ;  thia  is  no 
place  for  you  anyhow," 

"  I  hare  do  home,"  Bald  he. 

"  Well,  go  where  you  stay,  and  doa't  let  me  see  yon  here  any  more." 

"  I  doa't  stay  aaywhere,"  said  the  poor  fellow. 

"  Well,  get  out  of  here,  anyhow  !"  And  the  poor  soul  crossed  the  street 
and  went  away  ioto  the  darkness,  crying  and  sobbing  as  only  man  can  cry, 
and  my  heart  followed  him  out  into  the  darkness.  What  a  burning 
shame  that  such  a  thing  should  be  possible  in  our  beantiful  State.  But 
that  was  only  one  case, — how  many  there  are,  Ood  only  knows.  We  must 
DM  weary  in  this  work  of  mercy  until  not  only  the  poor  children,  but 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  are  alike  the  simple  and  helpless  chil- 
dren of  the  oommoaweaith,  shall  have  a  hooie,  a  house  of  refiige,  and  a  . 
place  to  lay  his  head.  If  there  is  a  stingy  and  penurious  soul  among  our 
people  who  b^rudges  so  little  to  those  whose  afflictions  are  so  great,  let 
him  rest  his  head  upon  an  iron  pillow  notil  out  of  his  abundance  he  is 
willing  to  give  a  moiety  that  this  grand  work  may  be  realized.  I  have  all 
my  life  long  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  have  of\en  consoled  myself  that 
I,  io  company  with  all  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  were  doing  a  good  work, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  money  received  for  such  work,  we  should 
some  day  hear  the  Master  saying  to  us,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servants."  But  I  realiie  to-night  that  it  is,  indeed,  easy  for  one  to  drop 
into  the  old  channels,  the  old  ways  of  serving  one's  race ;  but  to  he  instru- 
mental in  calling  the  alleotion  of  the  age  to  a  neglected  duty,  to  a  suffer- 
ing class ;  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  and  the  charity  of  the  nation ;  to 
lead  and  direct  the  people  into  new  channels,  thus  extending  and  pushing 
ontward  the  ever-widening  circles  of  Christian  philosophy,  is  a  nobler  and 
better  thing  to  do  than  to  carry  forward  and  to  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  a 
cause  which  ia  as  old  as  civilization,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  which 
all  people  have  come  to  recognize.  You  have  not  only  started  this  grand 
and  noble  work,  but  you  have  conducted  it  to  success  and  victory.  You 
have  made  iC  honorable  and  precious  in  the  sight  of  all  good  people,  and 
so  to-night  we  congratnlat«  and  yield  to  you  the  place  of  honor.  Stand 
manfully  in  your  several  stations,  and  you  shall  yet  see  the  more  perfect 
trianph  of  your  labors,  and  of  your  noble,  self-sacrificing  spirit;  bat  over 
and  above  this,  you  shall  yet  hear  the  great  Saviour  of  humanity  saying, 
"  Tou  have  been  faithful  in  a  few  things  ;  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord." 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  the  warm  and  cordial  welcome  which  we  feel  for 
you  is  only  esoeeded  by  our  deep  sense  of  the  honor  you  have  done  us  in 
holding  this  session  of  your  Associatiou  in  our  midst. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DISEASE  IN  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

By  Dr.  H.  B.  Brown,  LIdcoId,  III. 

Read  at  Lincoln  meeting,  1885. 

Tbe  feeble-minded  child  ia  oot  necessarily  a  diseased  child.  To  some 
instanoes  we  ini}Tht,  I  thinlc,  correctly  term  them  uofioished  orgaoisms. 
All  of  the  abdomiDal  and  thoracic  organs  may  be  perfect  in  their  actions, 
doing  duty  from  day  to  day  in  a  most  faithful  and  healthy  maaaer,  even 
Bufferiag  much  impoeition  and  overwork  nilhout  rebelling.  The  circu- 
lation of  blood  may  be  all  sufficient  for  the  maiDteuaDce  of  healthy  fnno- 
tion  and  tbe  supply  of  nerve-force,  such  as  is  required  to  nicely  balance 
and  control  the  functional  organic  action,  but  more  than  this  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  man.  A  strong,  bony,  and  well -developed  muscular  sys- 
tem may  be  added,  and  yet  imperfection  ia  marked  in  every  ezpreauon, 
word,  or  look.  Nature  has  left  incomplele  her  work.  In  others  disease 
has  been  at  work  and  leiV  iu  sad  traces  behind;  a  weakened  intellect,  a 
perverted  nature,  now  show  forth  as  prominently  as  did  ouce  the  many 
happy  traits  which  mark  the  intelligent  child. 

My  experience  ia  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  in  feeble- 
minded children  has,  I  imagine,  been  a  little  out  of  tbe  UBual  order, 
limited  as  it  is  to  Gve  years. 

Epidemics  one  after  another  have  come  and  gone,  each  followed  by  t 
train  of  sequelae,  which  fact  would  do  doubt  change  the  medical  record 
somewhat  from  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  institution  reports. 

An  epidemic  of  rothela  was  introduced  into  the  inatitution  by  a  girl 
who,  in  two  weeks  after  admission,  came  into  the  hospital  with  a  history 
as  follows:  Two  weeks  previous,  while  at  home,  hud  measles,  from  which 
she  recovered,  and  was  well  when  she  entered  the  institution.  At  present 
has  sore  throat,  fever,  and  an  eruption  full  and  distinct  over  the  body; 
pulse,  126  ;  temperature,  101°.  A  slight  amount  of  fever  continued  four 
days,  but  not  so  high  as  oo  the  first.  At  the  espiration  of  eight  days  she 
was  discharged  as  well.  This  history,  as  ^ven,  is  a  fair  sample  of  oar 
most  marked  cases.  The  highest  amount  of  febrile  excitement  noted  was 
H  pulac  of  135,  temperature  101)°. 
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It  was  very  notioeable  tbroughont  the  epidemic  that  the  casee  whioh 
occurred  in  children  who  had  previously  had  regular  measles  were  much 
more  marked  in  all  respects,  the  eruption  comiog  out  over  the  body  and 
atreinities  as  distinctly  as  you  will  ever  see  in  genuine  ineasleB,  the 
febrile  and  catarrhal  symptoms  more  severe,  and  particularly  the  pharyn- 
geal. Id  the  majority  of  the  children,  however,  a  slight  eruption,  with 
little  ferer  and  catarrhal  symptoms,  lasting  for  two  or  three  days,  was  all 
there  was  to  DOt«  in  the  case.  Conjunctival  troublcB  were  a^ravated  by 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  hut  subsided  with  its  disappearance.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  cases  in  all  were  treated,  or  rather  cared  for,  for  in  this 
mild  trouble  I  do  not  consider  but  little  medical  treatment  as  necessary. 

Id  a  few  instances  we  gave  a  little  aconite  tinciure  in  solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia.  There  were  no  complicationH  of  note  in  any  of  the  cases, 
all  going  on  to  a  perfect  convalescence  from  this  disease.  Following 
closely  upon  this  came  an  epidemic  of  measles,  of  which  we  have  imper- 
fect notes  of  one  hundred  and  ten  cases.  This  disease  was  rife  Id  our 
«ty  and  county  at  the  same  time. 

It  showed  itself  first  in  a  pupil  who  bad  not  been  away  from  the  build- 
ing, nor  iu  any  known  way  exposed  to  the  contagion.  The  epidemic  was 
what  might  be  termed  rather  severe  in  a^  well  as  out  of  the  institution. 
Of  the  primary  diagnostic  symptoms  we  found  but  little  satiafuccion  from 
the  examination  of  the  throat ;  in  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  children 
some  aid  could  ba  gained,  but  in  the  majority  it  told  us  nothing.  Our 
main  dependence  was  placed  in  the  ooryza  and  primary  cough,  with  fever. 
A  red,  watery  eye,  wilh  cough  and  fever,  seldom  deceived  us  in  anticipating 
its  approach.  In  the  one  hundred  and  ten  cases  vomiting  occurred  in 
eight  cases,  four  on  the  first,  and  four  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption. 

Diarrhoea  came  on  in  eleven  cases  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  day;  in 
tbe  majority  by  the  third  day ;  in  two  of  these  cases  diarrhcea  and  vomit- 
ing were  associated.  Pneumonia  developed  in  five  cases,  showing  itself 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  day.  Bronchitis  developed  in  Gfleen  cases, 
coming  early  iu  the  disease,  between  the  first  and  fourth  days  of  the 
emption.  Broncho-pneumonia  was  diagnosed  in  three  oases  which 
showed  themselves  between  the  fourth  and  ninth  days.  Congestion  of 
the  laogs  occurred  in  only  two  cases,  both  on  the  second  day  of  the 
eraption,  and  both  of  them  died.  Pleurisy  was  developed  in  a  single 
case,  and  that  on 'the  tenth  day  of  the  disease.  Of  the  lesser  complica- 
tions, such  as  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  conjunctivitis,  abscesses  and  boils, 
we  will  say  nothing,  but  that  they  were  much  more  frequent  than  is  gen- 
erally noticed  in  such  epidemics  in  private  practice ;  especially  was  this 
noticeable  of  tbe  eye  troubles.    Tbe  highest  temperature  noted  was  1051° ; 
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this  in  an  ancxiinplicated  case,  and  went  on  to  perfect  reooverj.  In  six 
or  more  casea  a  temperatare  of  105°  was  noted  at  some  period  of  the 
illness,  generally  in  the  earlier  days. 

In  one  case  marked  retrograde  change  in  the  mental  faculties  came  on, 
lasting  for  two  weeks,  or  until  the  geoera!  health  was  again  established. 
Our  mortality  ahowa  seven  deaths,  six  of  which  we  can  say  were  due  di- 
rectly to  measles  and  the  complications.  One  was  that  of  a  child  having 
tuberculosis,  and  sinking  rapidly  before  taking  the  disease,  which  no 
doabt  hastened  the  termination.  Of  the  six  remaining  deaths,  two  oc- 
curred, with  bronchitis  as  a  complication,  on  the  ninth  and  eleventh  days 
of  the  disease,  two  from  broncho  pneumonia,  and  two  from  congestion  of 
the  Inngs. 

Thus  we  see  from  these  notes  that  lung  inflammation  in  one  form  or 
another  came  on  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Also,  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  lungs  became  involved  during  the  disease,  about  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  were  fatal.  A  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  we  found  very 
essential  to  the  well-doing  of  moat  of  our  children  ;  depressants  were  only 
given  to  a  selected  few  of  the  more  robust,  and  frequently  was  it  found 
necessary  to  change  the  plan  and  resort  to  etimulauts.  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  noticeable  fact  in  almost  all  of  the  diseases  which  have  oome  under 
our  care  in  feeble-minded  children.  The  salts  of  ammonia,  especially  tbe 
carbonate,  with  quinine  and  whiakey,  milk  and  beef  tea,  constituted  our 
usual  preacription,  from  which  wc  found  the  best  results  to  follow. 

Passing  from  this  over  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  and  one  of  eczema, 
either  of  wbich  is  ample  material  for  a  paper  of  itself,  we  will  oondder 
for  a  moment  our  general  mortality  report  for  our  term  of  serriee  in  this 
institution.  In  aummiog  up  the  total  number  of  deaths  In  this  institu- 
tion since  the  first  day  of  July,  1880,  to  the  present,  we  find  forty-one 
have  occurred,  and  are  as  tabulated  below : 

Tuberculosis 10 

Pn«umoniai 7 

Bronchilii' ' 3 

Congestion  of  lungs* '2 

Apoplexy 1 

Typbo-malarial  fever 3 

Valvular  lesion  heart 1 

Epilepsy 1 

Peritonitis 1 

Enteritis 1 
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ScwIaUDM 6 

UrmniR 2 

Dvientory 1 

Acut«  meningitU 1 

BheDmatiam 1 

ToUl 41 


or  this  Dumber,  thirteen  were  dne  to,  or  bronght  abont  by,  epidemio 
dUeases. 

I  am  somewhat  snrpriaed  at  the  lai^e  proportion  of  Inng  trouble,  there 
Mng  a  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  due  to  diaeases  of  the  lungs,  also 
(t  the  very  small  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  brain,  being 
a  small  fraction  over  seven  per  cent  I  would  oatorally  auppose  that 
where  this  one  organ  ia  so  faulty  as  in  our  children,  acute  disease  would 
God  it  an  easy  prey,  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  have  only  treated 
ODeaingle  case  of  acnte  meningids.  In  this  child  we  were  undecided  for 
1  time  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  case,  as  fever,  delirium,  and  con- 
JQDCtival  congestion  were  tbe  only  symptoms ;  the  latter  eyinptom  induced 
OS  to  make  the  diagnosis,  which  we  verified  by  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  a  few  days.  Another  point  to  me  is  striking.  Among  three  bnn- 
dred  and  twenty-five  pupils  we  are  always  having  slight  injuries  of  the 
toe,  hands,  or  head,  just  such  as  often  induce  tetanus,  and  yet  none  has 
oocaired.  Can  we  account  for  it  by  the  absence  of  the  reflex  senaihilities, 
or  is  onr  observation  exceptional  ? 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  our  greatest  fatality  comes  from  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  about  which  a  few  words  may  be  timely.  To 
prevent  rather  than  heal  these  ills  should  he  our  first  desire.  A  good, 
active  digestion  of  healthful  food,  with  a  perfect  assimilation  of  the  same, 
ia  a  prime  factor  in  the  development  and  mainteoance  of  healthy  organic 
function.  To  secure  this  several  points  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
First  of  all,  a  desire  for  food  must  be  created.  The  tissues  of  the  body 
to  be  healthy  must  he  changed ;  the  old  after  having  served  its  time  and 
purpose  must  be  replaced  by  the  new ;  this  is  one  of  nature's  laws  which 
we  cannot  alter.  How,  then,  can  we  create  this  demand  for  food  ?  Again, 
we  say  nature  teaches.  Observe  the  bright,  healthy  child  at  play,  how 
be  continually  brings  into  action  each  muscle  of  the  body,  and  we  know 
that  with  each  and  every  contraction  some  cells  are  worn  out,  as  it  were, 
and  a  demand  is  immediately  created  for  new  ;  this  demand  is  made  of 
the  blood,  the  great  river  of  supply,  which  in  turn  calls  on  the  lymphatics, 
and  they,  through  the  stomach,  create  the  healthy  demand  for  food  whioh 
we  desire.     So  we  conclude  that  an  abundance  of  exercise,  out-door  if 
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possible,  IB  very  conducive  to  good  beallb.  The  food  and  its  preparation, 
which  goes  to  supply  this  healthy  demand,  should  be  nutritions  and  euy 
of  digestion  ;  but  it  is  a  study  of  itself. 

Failing  in  these  measures  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  health,  whit 
next  is  to  be  done  ?  We  know  from  clinical  observatieu  that  lowered  vitality 
invites  that  which  we  wish  to  ward  off,  and  although  wo  may  not  be  able 
to  say  that  this  child  has  a  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs, — for  a  correct 
diagnosis  is  oHeu  most  difficult;  the  lack  of  a  perfect  nervous  develop- 
ment and  the  blunted  BensibilitieB  often  bide  the  most  salient  points, — 
yet  I  should  base  my  treatment  on  the  supposition  that  such  was  the  case. 
Here  comes  in  our  tonics  which  aid  and  stimulate  the  natural  fanctions, 
and  also  others  which  assist  in  the  building  up  process.  I  can  but  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Fish,  our  superintendent,  on  the  wholesale  administration  of 
cod-liver  oil  which  be  has  advised ;  the  results  which  follow  in  many 
cases  are  most  happy,  and  this  oil,  which  is  considered  so  naoseons,  is, 
when  given  at  the  proper  lime,  rejected  by  very  few. 

In  the  troublesome  cough  we  have  found  a  decoction  of  mnlleiu  leaves 
to  be  of  great  benefit.  Two  or  three  leaves  are  boiled  in  a  pint  of  milk, 
with  sugar  enough  to  sweeten,  and  about  half  this  quantity,  given  while 
hot,  at  bed  hour  secures  a  good  night's  rest,  free  from  cough  ;  by  using 
milk  instead  of  water  we  get  a  much  more  pleasant  draught,  as  also  the 
nourishing  properties  which  it  affords. 

Gentlemen,  a  forbearance  on  your  part  is  asked  for  the  many  imperfec- 
tions of  these  notes. 
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REPORT   OP  A   CASE    OF    THE    OPIUM    HABIT    IN   AN 
IDIOT  BOY. 

By  J.  C.  Cahson,  M.D,,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Froettdingi  of  the  Auoeiatum  of  Medical  Superintendenii  of  Intdtutiont 
for  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble- Minded. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1884,  application  was  received  at  the  New  York 

Aajlum  for  Idiots  for  a  boy,  B.  M m,  aged  eight  years,  twin-born, 

md  a  subject  of  the  opium  habit  since  the  day  of  bis  birtb. 

The  father  of  ibis  boy  was  stated  to  he  a  native  of  New  York,  and  was 
iboat  thirty  years  of  age  when  the  twins  were  boru.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  healthy,  temperate  man,  and  had  never  been  subject  to  any  form 
of  mental,  nervous,  or  scrofulous  disease.  The  applicatioo  stated  that 
the  father's  mother's  sister  married  an  own  uncle  and  had  three  idiotic 
and  deformed  children,  with  seven  toes  and  seven  fingers,  all  of  whom 
were  unhealthy. 

The  mother  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  about  thirty-sis  years  of  age  at 
the  birth  of  the  twins.  She  had  bad  four  children  previous  to  their 
birth,  all  of  whom  were  still-born.  She  had  always  been  healthy,  except 
bdng  troubled  with  neuralgia,  for  the  relief  of  which  affection  she  ao- 
qaired  the  opium  habit  at  twenty-ei^bt  years  of  age.  Her  family  history, 
u  obtained,  gave  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  any  form  of  disease.  It 
u  stated  that  tbe  accoucheur  in  attendance  at  the  birth  of  the  twins 
administered  ergot  to  tbe  mother,  end  about  four  hours  after  their  birtb 
ibe  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which  continued  for  two  days  following, 
when  her  death  occurred.  Tbe  physician,  in  making  tbe  application, 
ascribes  tbe  convulsions  to  the  combined  action  of  the  opium  she  herself 
had  taken  and  the  ergot  administered  by  the  attending  actoucheur.  This 
opinion,  I  think,  however,  is  not  warranted  by  therapeutical  authority. 
Aside  from  the  effect  of  the  ergot  administered,  the  labor  is  said  to  have 
been  a  natural  one,  not  requiring  the  use  of  instruments. 

The  applicant  at  birth  weighed  four  pounds,  and  the  twin  brother  two 
ponnds.  They  were  both  very  quiet,  and  lay  peacefully  resting  until 
■bout  six  hours  old,  when  they  each  almost  simultaneously  began  worry- 
ing, crying,  and  at  last  screaming,  and  kept  it  up  without  any  indications 
of  abatement  for  hours  afterward.     The  mother  being  in  convulsions  at 
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this  time,  it  wbb  thought  her  oonditioo  might  he  a^nvated  bj  the  noise 
or  the  screamiDg  infimts,  and  it  was  snggeeted,  prompted  h;  the  knowo 
habits  of  the  mother  (all  other  measuree  tried  having  ioglorioiuly  fiuled), 
to  give  them  some  opiara. 

The  grandmother  says  she  tben  took  a  bit  of  opium  resin  shout  the  site 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  dissolved  it  ia  a  little  water,  and  gave  each  a  tea- 
spooDful.  Its  effect  was  almost  magical,  as  In  a  few  minutes  they  oeased 
their  tossing  aod  screaming,  and  slept  qnietlj  for  six  to  eight  hours  ader- 
wards.  Then  they  again  began  to  cry,  or  to  "  screech  and  jerk,"  ■■  tbe 
grandmother  says,  and  "  kept  it  up"  until  the  opiam  was  ^caio  admin- 
istered, and  so  on  from  time  to  time  and  the  days  aod  days  that  followed. 
Mrs.  Wioslow's,  other  soothing  syrups,  whiskey,  and  various  drugs,  were 
tried  in  vain  as  substitutes  for  the  opium,  but  opium  alone  seemed  to 
possess  tbe  charm  to  allay  their  "  screeching  and  jerking,"  which  followed 
each  time  about  eight  hours  afler  its  administration.  It,  too,  was  soon 
found  to  be  losing  its  control,  and  the  next  step  toward  peace  in  tbe 
family  was  to  increase  the  quantity,  which  was  done  accordingly  as  fntare 
occasions  demanded. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  smaller  twin  died  in  convulsions. 

When  five  years  of  age  tbe  applicant  bad  a  severe  attack  of  typlioid 
pneumonia,  from  which  he  eventually  recovered,  but  during  which  be 
had  convulsions.  Subsequently,  however,  to  his  recovery  from  it  he 
would  have  convulsive  attacks,  lasting  for  a  few  moments,  several  times 
a  day,  and  abont  once  in  four  to  six  months  a  severe  epileptic  seiicre. 
During  this  sickness  the  opium  was  materially  increased,  and  at  the  age 
of  seven  he  was  talcing  ten  grains  of  solid  opium  every  twenty-four  bonra, 
or  in  doses,  three  times  a  day,  of  three  and  one-third  grains  each. 

The  grandmother  relates  that  during  these  years  she  made  repeated  iod 
desperate  efforts  to  discontinue  the  drug  to  him,  but  each  time,  afler  aboat 
forty'cight  hours'  trial  and  endurance,  the  condition  of  the  child  would 
become  so  pitiful  her  courage  would  fail  her,  and  it  was  again  and  ^in 
resumed.  Soon  after  his  seventh  birthday,  she  says,  she  determined  that 
the  drug  would  eventually  kill  the  child,  and  finally  resolved  it  might  aa 
well  die  from  the  want  of  it  as  from  its  effects.  She  then  commenced  to 
diminish  the  quantity  gradually  from  time  to  time,  and  by  May,  18S4, 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  one  grain  at  bedtime.  This  amount  she 
continued  to  give  until  his  admission  to  the  asylum  in  September  fol- 
lowing, or  a  year  ago.  Since  that  time  no  opium  has  been  given  to  him. 
The  matron  tells  me  that  he  was  restless  and  uneasy  and  did  not  sleep 
much  for  a  few  nights  immediately  following  his  admission,  hut  otherwise 
she  did  not  observe  any  ill  effects  from  its  complete  withdrawal. 
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The  grandmother  sajrs  as  rood  u  she  began  to  reduce  the  quaatitj  of 
opinm  the  epileptic  attacks  became  leaa  and  leas  rrequent,  and  have  now 
eatirdy  disappeared,  Done  having  occurred  since  a  year  ago  last  Ma;,  the 
time  of  the  opium  reduction  to  one  grain  at  bedtime. 

The  followiDg  addiuonal  facta  oonoeming  him  were  elicited  from  the 
physioian's  application  made  in  April,  1884.  General  health  good.  He 
began  to  walk  at  two  years  and  eight  months.  At  fourteen  months  it 
was  noticed  that  he  conid  not  articulate.  Before  this  he  appeared  verj 
stupid,  but  this  was  attributed  to  the  opium  habiL  Has  a  fairly  devel> 
oped  forehead ;  vertex  flat,  with  a  depression  over  posterior  surface  of 
parietal  bones  ;  head  wide.  Has  a  slight  halt  in  left  leg,  but  growing  less. 
Has  had  partial  paralysis  of  left  arm,  also  diminishing.  Is  of  average 
site  of  bis  age,  active  and  vigorous,  and  not  nervous  except  when  out  from 
under  the  influence  of  opium. 

Appetite  irregular,  scarcely  ever  eats  breakfast ;  likes  sweet  things,  and 
particular  what  he  eats.  Sight  aod  hearing  good;  is  fond  of  music;  no- 
tices bright  colors,  recogniies  form,  observes  and  distinguishes  pictures  ; 
anderttands  language  and  commands;  will  do  errands,  like  bringing  in 
wood  and  water.  Commenced  to  speak  at  seven  years  of  age.  Says 
"  pitty"  for  pretty,  and  attempts  to  call  auimals  by  names  of  his  own,  cor- 
responding to  their  habits,  as  "  pee-pee"  for  birds.  Is  cleanly  in  his 
habits ;  undresses  himself,  but  cannot  button  his  clothes.  Feeds  him- 
self with  a  knife,  and  sleeps  well  after  taking  a  grain  of  opium.  Likes  to 
tear  things.  Is  of  fairly  good  temper  and  obedient,  but  cannot  be  trusted. 
Wants  or  tries  to  talk  all  the  time,  and  amuses  himself  by  running  about 
the  bouse  riding  a  stick  which  he  calls  "  pony." 

The  head  measurements,  as  taken  by  myself  recently,  are  as  follows : 
Circumference,  twenty  inches ;  transverse  circumference  from  the  external 
auditory  foramina,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches ;  from  the  intercilium  to  the 
occiput,  eleven  and  a  half  inches.  The  vertex  looks  flattened,  with  a 
depression  or  valley  along  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  or  between  the 
parietal  bones.  The  palate  a  little  narrow  and  vaulted ;  teeth  a  little 
irregular. 

This  esse  was  admitted  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the  asylum  last  fall, 
and  my  attention  was  not  directed  to  his  remarkable  history  until  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

I  have  with  some  care  inquired  into  and  elaborated  his  case  thus  fully, 
sot  for  the  reason  that  the  features  of  his  idiocy  present  any  striking  or 
UDusoal  peculiarities  or  characteristics,  bat  because  I  believed  it  a  rare 
aod  exceptional  case  of  the  opium  habit  in  one  so  young,  and  really  ao- 
quired  from  a  time,  at  least,  commencing  with  the  day  of  his  birth.     My 
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tD&aOTy  does  not  recall  any  similar  or  parallel  case  on  record,  and  dariag 
the  brief  period  and  opportunity  I  have  had  to  look  up  the  authorities  dd 
the  subject,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  or  learn  of  a  single  case  approach- 
JDg  it  in  character  reported. 

Whether  these  twin  boys,  bom  of  this  mother,  an  opium-eater  for  seven 
or  eight  years  previous,  sod  in  the  habit  of  consuming,  as  her  mother 
supposes,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  solid  opium  daily,  ani  probably 
more  during  the  natural  aoxieties  of  her  pregnancy,  really  directly  in- 
herited this  habit  from  her  in  ulero,  is  one  of  the  questions  that  arises 
from  the  history  just  narrated.  Were  the  crying,  the  struggles,  and  ibe 
restlessness  of  these  babes  as  described,  that  commenced  about  six  honn 
after  their  appearance  into  the  world,  due  to  the  want  of  opium  from  an 
inherited  opium  habit,  and  obtained  tn  vfero  through  the  medium  of  the 
mother's  blood  ?  The  time  that  elapsed  before  the  uneasiness  and  scream- 
ing commenced ;  the  quiet  and  repose  that  followed  the  opium  admin- 
iatration ;  its  resumpiion  again  after  a  period  of  about  eight  hours,  and 
continuance  until  the  second  administreiion ;  a  tranquil  condition  fnr 
another  eight  hours,  and  a  eubsequent  corresponding  history,  thai  repeated 
itself  over  and  over  in  this  manner  in  these  cases,  would  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  the  possibility  of  the  direct  trausmission  to  them  of  the  habit 
through  the  mother,  and  a  consequent  acquisition  of  the  habit  at  birth. 
Another  point  which  makes  these  cases  extraordinary,  and  adds  weight  to 
the  possibility  of  such  a  condition,  is  the  fact  that  here  were  two  babes, 
fict'ns,  each  beginning  to  cry  and  fret  about  six  hours  afler  their  birth, 
and,  from  the  history  given,  pertinaciously,  frantically,  and  rebellioasly 
persisting  again  and  again  until  appeased  by  the  opium  draughts,  and 
both  having  been  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  prenatal  inftuences. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hamlin,  who  maintains  a  retreat  for  the  treatment  of  the 
opium  habit  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  who  is  as  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject as  any  physician  within  my  acquaintance,  writes  me,  in  response  to 
t,  letter  briefly  describing  these  cases,  as  follows ; 

"  I  regret  there  is  not  more  of  reliable  information  collected  on  this 
matter  of  the  opium  habit  and  all  of  its  effects.  The  natural  desire  for 
secreoy,  and  the  concealment  of  everything  possible  to  conceal,  make  the 
collection  of  facts  very  difficult.  Then  there  is  another  factor  to  be  eon- 
sidered  in  getting  many  facts  in  regard  to  such  manifestations  of  heredity 
as  in  the  case  you  relate.  It  is  this :  so  few  children  are  bora  of  opium- 
eating  mothers,  and  if  one  is  bom  and  the  mother  nurses  the  child,  it  is 
probable  her  milk  would  be  so  affected  by  the  drug  the  child  would  in 
that  way  get  enough  for  its  desires.  That  a  child  bom  of  an  opium 
habittiS  shotild  have  the  habit  entailed  upon  it,  I  think  altogether  prob- 
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■ble  aod  reasoDsble  to  expect.  But  cases  illustrative  of  it  are  Decesearily 
few."  .  .  . 

"  A  woman  in  this  city,  addicted  to  morphine  for  nine  or  ten  years, 
gave  birth  to  a  child  last  winter  which  lived  a  few  months.  She  nursed 
it  for  some  time,  bnt  she  kept  dosing  it  with  morphine  aside  from  what 
Bbe  aflbrded  it  with  her  milk.  Afler  a  time  her  milk  ceased,  and  then 
ihe  gave  it  morphine  constantly  because  of  a  diarrhixa.  It  finally  died 
of  dysentery.  I  Lave  no  donbt  had  the  mother  died,  or  not  been  able  to 
Duree  her  child,  it  would  have  required  the  use  of  the  drug  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  children  yon  mention." 

Other  important  questions  are  suggested  in  the  consideration  of  this 
boy's  case;  as,  for  instance,  was  he  a  congenital  idiot,  or  was  his  idiocy 
doe  entirely  to  the  opium  habit  ?  The  irregular  shape  of  the  head,  the 
narrow  and  vaulted  palate,  and  the  history  of  his  first  two  years  of  life, 
would  seem  to  give  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  former  question. 

Still  another  point  arises  in  his  case.  Was  the  opium  hahit  the  cause 
of  his  epileptic  paroxysms  ?  As  the  epilepsy  did  not  appear  or  manifest 
itself  until  he  was  five  years  of  age,  and  while  he  was  snfiering  from  an 
attack  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  it  is  probable  that  a  coexisting  febrile  state 
luperiudnced  the  epileptic  condition  which  subsequently  followed  for  the 
next  few  years,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  was  afterwards  maintained 
by  the  use  of  opium,  from  the  fact  of  its  gradual  and  final  disappearance 
after  the  opium  was  lessened  and  discontinued. 

As  regards  a  cause  for  his  idiocy,  believing  it  congenital,  and  knowing 
pretty  conclusively  that  intemperance  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  on 
the  part  of  one  or  both  parents  is  one  of  the  fruitful  cquses  of  idiocy  in 
their  offspring,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  habit  which  is  ac- 
companied with  even  greater  moral  degradation  and  slavery,  might  also  be 
safely  attributed  as  a  probable  cause  in  this  case. 

The  opium  habit  has  become  so  prevalent  in  civilised  countries  within 
lite  years,  that  children  are  probably  born  every  day,  the  world  over,  of 
mothers  addicted  to  it.  Its  influence  over  and  enslavement  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  so  powerful,  that  I  have  deemed  this  case  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  call  it  to  your  notice,  hoping  it  might  not  only  interest  you  as 
it  has  me,  but  also  with  a  view  of  attracting  attention  to  others  of  the 
proFesMon,  who,  when  having  opportunities  of  observing  similar  con- 
ditions, will  place  them  on  record. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  this  case,  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  results 
mainly  iu  speculation ;  but,  from  its  unusual,  anomalous,  and  extraordi- 
nary features,  it  seemed  to  me  interesting.  If  it  has  not  been  so  to  you, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  pardon,  and  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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SE  OF  MAET ,  A  DEAF  MUTE  IDIO-IMBECILB. 

Br  Mas.  E.  M.  SEariN. 
Reported  at  Glenwood,  1884. 

the  most  iateresting  cases  I  have  had  is  that  of  a  deaf  mAte  of 
Ilect.  She  is  a  Qerman  Jewess,  of  ten  years.  When  six  weeks 
id  bnun  fever  and  paralysis  of  the  left  side.  She  did  Dot  walk 
IS  five  years  old,  and  then  not  alone.  Il  is  thought  she  beard 
:  illness.     She  has  lived  with  me  since  September,  1883.    A 

physiaian  said  that  she  waa  not  an  idiot;  she  had  mind  which 
developed.  She  was  refusecl  at  an  institation  for  deaf  mates, 
'ed  to  me.  Her  mind  was  such  a  complete  blank  that  it  was 
eoide  where  and  how  to  go  to  work.  She  had  no  signs ;  could 
ss  herself  in  any  way.  She  made  a  very  disagreeable  noise, 
de  the  otlierB  so  nervous  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  her  by 
itil  she  learned  that  it  could  and  must  be  slopped.  She  it  a 
Id,  with  olive  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  regnlar 
lut  BO  helpless  1  She  could  not  do  one  thing  to  entertain  hei- 
ting  to  bite  her  finger'  and  toe  nails.  A  picture  meant  nothing 
Por  weeks  I  would  show  her  every  day  iai^,  clear  pictures  of 
met  and  common  forms  as  tea-kettles,  chairs,  knives,  foriu, 
id  the  like,  showing  aliernately  the  picture  and  the  thing  itself; 
fter  three  months  of  this  drill,  she  would  give  me  a  spoon  if  I 
>  a  picture  of  a  coffee-mill ;  but  we  persevered,  and  now  she 
ires,  and  sees  all  there  is  to  be  seen,  even  in  obscure  repreeenta- 
le  has  a  hasty  temper,  but  she  is  learning  to  control  it.  She  ia 
nt,  and  at  times  malicious.  I  have  found  that  unlike  all  other 
f  this  class,  one  cannot  will  her  by  looking  at  her.  For  in- 
"  B"  is  doing  something  that  I  do  not  want  him  to  do,  if  I  tell 
ke  hb  seat,  and  continue  my  work,  he  will  be  very  likely  to 
lere  he  is ;  but  just  one  look  and  he  will  start.     With  Mary, 

never  heed  if  I  looked  at  her ;  I  must  look  at  the  chair,  and 
it.  One  example  ae  to  her  determination  to  do  as  she  pleases ; 
bey,  but  not  to  the  letter.     She  had  been  with  me  to  boy  some 

carried  it  home  in  a  paper  bag ;  after  putting  the  fruit  io  t 
rent  Into  the  kitchen,  and  I  laid  the  bag  on  the  table.     Mary 
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Ktxed  it,  sDd  threw  it  od  tbe  floor.  Had  she  not  looked  at  me  in  such  > 
defiiDt  my,  I  would  have  passed  it  by  uoootioed.  I  did  not  make  any 
sign  to  her,  but  simply  looked  at  the  bag ;  ehe  went  off  into  the  dining- 
room  with  an  air  which  said,  you  may  stay  there  and  look  at  that  bag  if 
yon  want  to,  but  I  am  going  upBtsire ;  but  ahe  could  not  get  far  away ; 
she  put  the  butler's  pantry  between  ua,  and  looked  at  me  three  minutes, 
while  I  looked  at  the  bag.  Then  she  came  out,  and  after  ependiog  three 
or  more  miDUtes  arranging  a  haadkeTchief  arouod  her  hand,  stooped 
down,  took  the  bag,  and  returned  it  to  the  table.  This  was  the  most 
atodied  thing  she  ever  did. 

She  was  three  months  learning  to  use  the  toy  knitter  oommonly  known 
■s  oork  and  pins,  working  every  day,  with  a  teacher  beside  her,  for  half 
an  hour.  After  she  could  work  at  that  alone,  she  was  taught  to  oec  a 
crotchet^oeedle.  Practising  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  every  day, 
she  was  fifom  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  July,  1884,  ieam- 
ieg  the  simple  chaio  stitch.  Her  difficulty  was  patting  the  worsted 
around  her  fingers;  she  could  keep  it  in  place,  and  take  the  atitoh  if 
some  one  wonld  arrange  tbe  worsted.  To  convince  her  mother  that  her 
(lowneas  in  this  was  not  due  to  her  want  of  hearing,  I  borrowed  a  child 
of  average  intelligence,  three  years  younger  than  Mary,  and  who  had  not 
seen  any  fancy  work  at  home.  I  doubt  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  crochet- 
needle.  Without  a  word  ta  to  what  she  was  to  do,  I  motioned  her  to  a 
seat,  pnt  my  finger  to  my  lips,  looked  at  the  clock,  made  several  stitches 
for  her,  put  it  into  her  hands,  and  in  five  minutes  ehe  could  do  it  alone. 
Haiy  has  learned  color  and  form.  She  comprehends  number  to  seven, 
and  matches  dominoes  and  cards.  She  has  learned  to  diesa  herself  and 
keep  her  things  in  order.  She  had  three  lessoos  of  twenty  minutes  each 
b  articulation.  She  can  give  the  name  sound  of  A,  E,  and  0.  She  can 
pre  all  of  the  lip  consonants,  and  G,  N,  S,  H,  th,  and  ah.  The  year 
before  she  learoed  to  make  some  of  these  aonnda,  but  they  did  not  convey 
any  meaning  to  her,  so  that  I  may  say  that  she  has  learned  these  sounds 
thoroughly  in  ten  months.  If  I  write  the  letter,  she  will  give  the  sound, 
or  if  I  make  tbe  sound,  she  will  read  it  from  my  lips  and  make  the  letter. 
Besides  this,  she  has  oombined  tbe  sounds  in  the  following  words,  and 
speaks  them  so  that  any  one  can  understand  what  she  says :  ma,  pa,  no, 
home,  sew,  bow,  and  shoe.  She  knows  these  words  so  thoroughly,  that 
I  not  thiok  of  signing  when  I  want  to  oae  them. 

Mrs.  S^oin  continues  the  report  of  Mary  at  Lincoln,  1885,  as  follows : 

Mary  is  now  eleven  and  a  half  years  old.     I  lefl  her  in  1884,  happy  ia 

having  learned  to  crochet  a  simple  chain,  after  working  at  it  five  monlha, 

twenty  minutes  a  day.    Since  that  time  she  baa  learned  to  make  diflerent 
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sdbihes  with  the  orocbet-needle.  I  seed  a  tidy  jaat  finished.  The  green 
Btripea  she  did  aloae  out  of  school  hoars.  The  blue  border  she  did  all 
bcnelf,  but  had  a  teacher  sit  by  her,  which  gave  her  oonfideoce  in  her- 
self. She  lacks  continuitj.  If  she  had  Dot  beeo  watched  she  would  hare 
signed  that  she  could  not  do  it.  She  koits  wash-rags  bj  herself,  and  oat- 
lines  with  her  needle  (see  sample).  She  did  ever;  stitch  herself,  but  it 
takes  her  a  long  time,  as  her  hands  are  so  unsteady  from  paralyBia.  An 
hour's  lesson  in  articulation  five  days  in  each  week  for  forty  weeks  re- 
sulted in  her  learning  ten  new  words,  and  prevented  her  fo^etting  seveD 
learned  the  preceding  year.  She  has  learned  to  moderate  her  voice  fairlj 
well,  and  a  stranger  would  no^ersland  her.  (See  samples  of  words  for 
1884—85.)  Her  parents  are  natisfied,  so  we  continue.  They  do  not  want 
her  to  learn  the  manual  alphabet,  because  it  would  stsmp  her  as  a  deaf 
mute,  and  they  would  not  understand  her  at  houe.  To  adhere  to  tbis 
wish  was  conceived  to  be  so  dwarGog  of  the  child's  mind,  by  depriving 
her  of  the  natural  means  of  communication,  that  I  determined  to  teach 
her  the  manual  alphabet  as  an  experiment.  Out  of  school  hours  I  taught 
her  at  odd  minutes  six  words  In  six  weeks,  as  knit,  ring,  book,  choosing 
words  with  short  vowels,  as  there  is  little  hope  of  her  ever  being  able  lo 
speak  them.  The  experiment  proved  a  success ;  she  had  never  learned 
anything  so  quickly.  I  shall  wait  till  the  parents  co-operate  with  me  in 
teaching  the  child  by  whatever  means  shall  bring  forth  the  best  results. 
She  has  been  under  my  training  three  years.  She  is  taken  annually  to  a 
private  school  for  deaf  mutes,  but  refused  admission,  being  feeble-minded, 
which  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Should  she  continue  to  improve  as  in 
the  past  year  she  may  be  admitted,  but  she  will  not  be  taught  articula- 
tion ;  there  will  not  be  time.  Think  of  working  all  through  the  year,  a 
few  minutes  each  day,  lo  get  the  sound  of  "  k."  She  had  learned  the 
sound  of  "  g"  after  long  struggles,  but  yet  could  not  maintain  the  same 
position,  and  make  breath  instead  of  voice,  even  though  I  held  her  tongne 
in  position  with  a  little  ivory  manipulator,  and  showed  her  to  breathe  on 
her  hand  as  I  did.  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  grasped  the  idea,  and 
there  was  great  rejoicing.  Like  all  deaf  mutes,  she  is  sensitive  to  a  jar; 
no  matter  how  slight,  she  feels  it,  and  shows  one  that  it  hurts  her  all 
over.  Unlike  normal  deaf  mutes,  she  is  not  sensitive  to  physical  pain. 
She  will  ask  to  have  her  teeth  drawn,  just  for  the  pleasant  sensation  it 
gives  her.  When  necessary  to  have  them  extracted,  she  will  laugh  and 
kias  her  hand  to  the  dentist  (sign  for  thank  you),  but  her  chief  delight  is 
a  hive  or  mosquito-bite  that  she  can  keep  sore.  She  will  not  allow  the 
nails  to  grow  on  her  fingers  or  her  toes.  She  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
her  toe  up  to  her  month,  an  indulgence  she  enjoys  after  going  to  bed. 
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A  CASE  OF  PRE-NATAL  SHOCK  IMPRESSION. 

Hox.  H.  M.  Gbebnk,  Lawrence,  Kansaa. 

Pretenttd  at  Lineoln  meeling. 

Bklle  A-,  admitted  into  the  Kaasas  State  Ab^Iq&i  for  Idiotic  and 
Imbecile  Yoatfa,  September  7,  1881.  Born  November  9,  1870.  The 
f^her  and  mothei  are  hoth  above  the  average  intelligeooe  and  moral 
worth,  cheerful,  ooorageous,  and  strong  phjsioally  and  mentally.  The 
father  was  an  acdve  participant  io  the  border  difficulties,  a  leader  in  many 
historic  events,  and  often,  with  his  wife,  exposed  to  great  hardships  and 
diQgera.  Thejr  have  had  nine  children,  of  whom  at  this  date  (October, 
1885)  hat  Belle  remains.  A  sister,  Kate,  about  ten  years  older  than 
Belle,  was  the  only  other  child  apparently  wanting  in  intelligence.  She 
died  early  in  this  year.  After  her  death  it  was  remarked  hy  all  who 
saw  her  that  an  almost  complete  change  of  expression  seemed  to  reat 
upon  her  features.  She  looked  like  another  peraon  entirely.  The  state- 
ment was  nniversally  made  by  beholders  that  her  face  was  that  of  a  lady 
of  intellect  and  heauly,  almost  forcing  the  conclusion  that  the  mental 
powers,  so  long  held  in  abeyance,  had  broken  the  bonds  which  had  re- 
strained them,  and  had  in  death  asserted  their  existence. 

In  the  case  of  Belle  there  has  seemed  from  the  first  the  same  possession 
of  faculties  which  pressed  in  vain  upon  faulty  or  dormant  functions  of  ex- 
pression. Her  eyes  are  bright,  tender,  and  evince  changing  emotions 
readily.  She  has  rare  perceptions  of  music,  and  although  her  articula- 
tion is  most  meagre,  she  delights  in  hamming  music,  even  pieces  quite 
difficult,  which  she  has  heard  but  a  few  times,  in  perfect  time  and  har- 
mony. There  seems  to  be  a  rare  sympathy  between  her  thought  or  mind 
and  objects  she  much  desires.  For  example,  she  is  very  fond  of  her 
fither,  often  advancing  to  gentlemen  of  an  age  near  that  of  liia,  with 
every  manifestation  of  affection,  and  calling  "  Pa."  In  every  instance, 
however,  it  has  seemed  to  me  this  was  a  recognition  not  of  identity,  but 
of  similarity, — a  token  of  her  ceaseless  remembrance  of  her  father.  On 
one  occasion,  recently,  he  came  to  the  institution,  but  being  wearied,  con- 
cloded  not  to  Me  Belle  until  after  dinner,  which  was  near  at  band.     The 
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hmbind  tai  father.  Often  surprised  by  barbarous,  bloodthirsty  men,  who 
innsted  upon  searohiDg  for  the  head  of  the  humble  home,  whose  fate  if 
foand  was  placed  beyond  conjecture  by  their  brutal  ihreata,  her  whole  life 
Wit  divided  between  agonising  fenn  for  the  safety  of  her  loved  husband 
and  sorrowful  partings  from  bim  as  be  set  out  on  some  new  and  dangerous 
expedition.  One  by  one  the  little  band  of  cbildreQ  was  token,  and  still  this 
noble  heroiDe,  worthy  consort  of  the  true  knight  who  sacrificed  all  that  this 
grand  domain  should  be  free,  never  failed  to  sustain  the  cause  to  which 
«he  wae  equally  pledped.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effects  of  this 
awful  ordeal  upon  the  strong  man,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  tbnt  in  the 
ease  of  thb  high -spirited,  sensitive  woman  it  changed  the  conditions  of 
ber  being?  That  in  some  way  the  forces  of  her  nature  were  bo  dia- 
tarbed,  or  eveu  disiategrated,  that  placental  formation  and  nutrition  were 
esiieDtially  modified,  may  be,  I  belierc,  reasonably  answered.  It  is  true 
that  years  dapsed  between  the  probable  exciting  causes  and  the  coacep- 
tion  of  this  child,  but  the  question  of  time,  mainly  so  important,  is  occa- 
aonally  an  alioost  insignificant  factor  in  the  determination  of  results. 

Mrs,  A.,  even  at  this  lapse  of  time  from  the  events  previously  meQ- 
tioned,  often  relates  their  history  in  the  most  earnest  auil  excited  manner. 
Apparently  each  circumstance  of  the  fearful  ordeal  of  that  period  is  ever 
before  her,  and  she  evidently  finds  a  keen  satisfaction  in  dwelling  upon 
it  ID  her  mind  and  relating  it  to  her  friends.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
such  has  been  her  habit  ever  since  the  occurrences  of  which  she  preserves 
tach  vivid  and  faithful  memory.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  io  aeconl- 
anee  with  a  universal  law  of  mind,  they  are  more  frequently  aud  cor- 
rectly portrayed  at  any  time  since  than  during  the  time  of  action. 
During  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  disturbances  the  imperishable  nega- 
tives were  taken,  and  innumerable  copies  have  been  struck  ever  since, 
each  true  to  the  horrid  original.  Into  this  nnfaded  tissue  of  sad  remi- 
niscenoes  the  tiny  thread  of  Belle's  life  was  woven.  That  it  caught  some 
hoe  from  the  contact  will,  I  believe,  be  reasonably  concluded. 

In  her  case  an  aversion,  or,  rather,  mortal  dread,  of  fire-arms  and  their 
r^rts  is  invariably  noticed.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  much  of  the  noisy 
hilarity  of  the  pupils  must  be  abridged  on  this  account.  The  sonod  of  a 
fire-cracker  Blmo!>t  throws  her  into  convulsions.  Even  the  occasional 
crackling  of  sulphurous  coal  in  the  schoolroom  stove  produces  the  same 
effect,  causing  her  to  press  her  hands  tightly  to  her  ears,  and  moan  as 
though  in  anguish.  My  little  son,  who  flourishes  a  toy  gun,  is  obliged 
to  select  some  spot  secure  from  her  view  for  his  mock  parades  and 
battles.  Other  sounds,  however  startling  or  loud,  do  not  produce  this 
eSect.     Not  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  cause  her  the  uneasiness  and 
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aadoubted  meoUl  safferiog  which  the  bunt  of  s  firecracker  or  the  snap 
of  a  toj  pistol  is  Eaeo  to  produce. 

Let  me  describe  Belle  u  she  appeared  when  first  introduced  to  oni 
asylum. 

Tall,  thin,  her  walk,  asaiated  by  an  arm  jerky  and  swinging,  impnlsi7e 
in  movement  to  the  extreme,  such  as  a  qnick  step,  rising  od  her  toes,  and 
throstiog  her  outstretched  arm,  fingers  separated,  in  the  face  of  every  one, 
occasionally  bursting  into  paroxysms  of  sn^er,  crying,  kickiag,  and  stamp- 
ing her  foot.  This  behavior,  however,  was  only  manifest  when  she  was 
□ot  indulged  in  some  cherished  purpose,  or  forbidden  the  possession  of 
some  coveted  toy.  Her  acoompliahments  were  null,  or  as  near  that 
condition  as  possible. 

The  stages  of  improvement  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  these  extracts 
from  the  teacher's  record : 

"June,  1882.  Counts  to  t«n.  Does  this  example  on  blackboard: 
00  1-I-I-I-.  Prints  BELL  almost  alone.  Marches  with  some  one. 
Obeys  orders  in  simple  movements  in  calisthenics,  as  hands  on  head, 
shoutdera,  etc.  Places  blocks  in  form — boards,  strings  buttons  nnd  beads 
in  alternating  colors. 

"June,  18S3.  Deportment  much  improved.  Quiet  and  obedient  in 
school.  Learns  many  words  and  sentences,  repeating  atler  the  teacher, 
sometimes  voluntarily,  but  fails  to  remember.  Prinla  BELL  and  PAPA 
from  copy.  Coun(«  to  twelve,  sometimes  fails.  Puts  three  picture- 
puzzles  together.     Marches  in  excellent  time,  and  enjoys  it. 

"  June,  1884.  Progress  in  talking  more  noticeable  than  in  any  other 
respect.  An  eflbrt  bos  been  made  to  break  her  of  repeating  the  last 
word.  Puts  puEiles  together  very  much  better.  Prints  her  name,  and 
papa  and  mamma.  Sews  a  little  on  carpet-rags,  and  can  run  the  sewing- 
machine,  but  cannot  guide  the  work. 

"June,  1885.     No  particular  improvement  except  in  talking." 

There  has  been,  it  is  safe  to  claim,  some  improvement  in  the  move- 
ment. While  there  is  by  no  means  now,  correct  and  easy  action  of  the 
limbs,  the  feet  move  lesa  widely  apart  in  walking,  and  articular  flexions 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  su^ested  at  least. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  facial  confignration  is  regular,  that  the 
features  are  harmoDious  in  a  delioate  and  correct  oval,  eyes  blue,  and  a 
shapely  head  crowned  with  abundant  blonde  hair.  The  oi^ns  of  speech 
are  well  conformed,  save  a  slight  elevation  of  the  palatine  arch.  The 
haads  are  well  formed,  the  fingers  being  long  and  tapering,  the  only  pecu- 
liarity being  nails  with  corrugated  ends,  caused  by  a  constant  habit  of 
biting  them. 
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The  eatire  nerrotu  syetem  eeems  irritable.  Belle  weeps,  sings,  or  oriea, 
otieu  witboat  other  motive  than  the  esoesa  of  nervous  sensibility  which 
impels  her.  The  ascent  or  descent  of  stairs  is  only  accomplished,  by  the 
aid  of  baaiatera,  very  slowly,  and  by  placing  both  Feet  on  each  step.  The 
voice  ia  strong,  bnt  speech  is  almost  absent,  consisting  of  few  words,  U> 
which  she  occasionally  adds  after  persistent  training.  In  matters  of 
toilet  and  dress  she  is  ordinarily  neat,  except  in  care  for  her  teeth,  the 
least  attention  to  which  is  only  accomplished  in  spite  of  violent  opposition. 
She  is  pleased  with  a  clean  collar,  a  new  dress,  or  a  neat  ring.  Indeed, 
her  taste  in  some  directions  is  acute  and  delicate. 

She  is  passionately  fond  of  mosic,  her  whole  body  swaying  in  aooord 
with  the  piano;  and,  while  she  is  unable  to  sing  on  account  of  her  want 
of  speech,  she  hams  correctly  and  even  melodiously  any  piece  of  mosic 
which  she  has  ever  heard  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  learn  it.  Often 
she  thofl  repeats  a  strain  after  a  single  hearing.  She  is  not  limited  in  her 
repertoire,  and  the  attendants  have  come  to  understand  her  moods  by 
the  quality  of  her  musical  tones.  When  on  any  account  in  ill  humor,  she 
betrays  her  anger  by  lond  staccato  notes,  sometimes  emphasiiing  the  music 
by  beating  her  head  against  the  wall  with  considerable  violence.  She  is 
now,  however,  much  more  easily  controlled,  aod  her  deportment,  in  the 
school-room  particularly,  is  mainly  excellent. 

The  measnremenU  of  her  head  are  as  follows: 

Qreateit  circumference 21J  inches. 

Over  the  vertex,  from  one  rorameu  auditorium  to  the 

other 12       " 

Frontal  occipital  arc 12J     " 

Bitemporal  diameter !l        <* 
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STATUS  OP  THE  WORK  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE  AND 
LEGISLATURES. 

DBVBLOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INSTITDTIONS— IMPROVEMBNTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  INTRODUCBD  DURIHQ  THE 
YEARS  1864  AND  188S. 

Ontario.— Bt.  W.  T.  O'Reilly,  Inspector  of  ABjIums,  Prisoos,  etc.,  of 
Ontario,  writes,  October  5,  1885 :  To-day  (at  last)  we  break  grouod  on 
Dr.  Beaton's  new  inetitntion.  I  hope  that  in  two  or  three  yeara  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  extend  a  welcome  to  out  friends  from  abroad,  snd 
endeavor  in  some  small  degree  to  show  our  (gratitude  for  past  kindnesses 
and  to  bear  their  opinion  oF  our  efforts  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The 
institution  when  completed  is  to  be  a  oross  befweoa  Elwyn  and  Lincoln, — 
a  centre  bnilding;  and  wings  oopicd  from  Lincoln,  and  cottages  copied  from 
Elwyn.  The  cottages  are  to  ^o  up  now,  and  the  centre  building,  I  hope, 
in  the  immediate  future  ;  and  for  their  location  we  have  secured  a  lovelj 
site.     However,  Dr.  Beaton  will  tell  you  all  about  these  matters. 


Dr.  Beaton  reported  at  LidcoId,  1885  ; 

Attboagli  our  work  is  not  so  advanced  in  Ontario  as  is  yours  in  man; 
of  the  States,  yet  we  are  making  decided  progress,  and  feel  quite  war- 
ranted in  looking  forward  to  the  lime  when  our  institution  will  rank  pretty 
well  up  among  yours.  We  are  now  caring  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
idiots,  who  heretofore  were  scattered  throughout  the  country, — in  insane 
asylums,  jails,  and  very  humble  homes.  So  far  as  our  limited  facilities 
permit,  we  endeavor  to  improve  our  iomates,  and  have  met  with  a  con- 
aiderahle  measure  of  success  in  our  efforts.  They  are  now  orderly,  where 
heretofore  they  were  noisy  and  unruly ;  they  are  neat  and  tidy  iu  thrir 
person,  where  they  were  dirty  and  slovenly  ;  they  are  now  regular  in  their 
habits,  where  heretofore  they  were  the  very  opposite.  Tbey  are  well 
clothed,  well  fed,  kindly  treated,  and  have  a  comfortable  home,  instead  of 
being  ragged,  starved,  kicked  and  cuffed,  and  faring  no  better  generally 
than  domestic  animals.  It  costs  our  province  twenty-eight  thonsuid 
dollars  a  year  to  accomplish  this,  and  who  wilt  say  it  is  money  anwisely 
expended  ? 
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But  we  do  not  propoao  to  stop  here,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
fforic  has  commenced  od  what  is  to  be  an  institution  that,  when  coinpletad, 
would  be  a  credit  to  an  j  countrj.  We  propose  to  follow  pretty  closely  in 
the  steps  of  some  of  jour  best  institutions  in  the  matter  of  training  and 
iadoatrial  parBuits;  and,  with  that  view,  have  secured  one  hundred  and 
fifby  acres  of  land  in  n  locality  that  is  at  once  charaiing  end  salnbrionB. 
There  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection  two  cottages  and  a  building  for 
the  domestic  work,  containing  the  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  and  boiler- 
room.  These  three  bnildings  are  about  one  hundred  and  aeventy-Bii  by 
Biity  feet  each,  the  cottages  three  stones  in  height.  They  are  a  combi- 
nation of  the  plans  of  those  at  Columbna  and  Elwyn.  The  main  building 
will  correspond  with  thia  at  Lincoln.  These  cottages  will  form  the  wings 
or  extensions  of  the  main  building,  and  will  be  connected  therewith  by 
enclosed  paasageways.  The  whole  when  finished  will  accommodate  four 
hundred  and  filly  inmates,  and  as  more  space  is  required  similar  ezteosions 
will  be  erected,  with  a  capacity  for  one  hundred  each. 

We  will  be  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  on  a  well-travelled  road. 
The  site  is  on  the  shore  of  one  of  our  beautiful  lakes,  and  about  eighty 
rods  from  the  water's  edge,  at  an  elevation  of  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  sewerage  will  be  carried  into  the  lake,  and  our 
water  supply  will  be  from  a  living  spring,  which  now  flows  from  forty  to 
Gfly  gallons  per  minute.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  nature  has  done 
much  for  us,  and  it  only  now  remains  for  oar  government  to  do  its  share, 
which  I  am  sure  it  will. 

Conneeiieui.—Dr  Robert  P.  Knight  reported  at  Olenwood,  1884  : 
The  Connecticat  School  for  Imbeciles  numbers  about  ninety-eight.  At 
present  we  have  sixty  aided  by  the  State ;  they  are  allowed  two  dollars 
and  a  half  per  week ;  the  remainder  arc  supported  by  friends.  Before 
this  year  we  have  never  received  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  or  about  that.  The  governor  decided  this  year  that  he  could  aid 
as  many  as  he  wished  under  the  present  law. 

The  State  has  given  towards  the  buildin<»  since  the  school  was  orgaa- 
iied  abont  thirty  seven  thousand  dollars,  the  balance  being  private  contrl' 
batioos. 

The  year  1880  we  numbered  abont  seventy- seven,  showing  a  gradual 
growth. 

We  now  have  a  law  that  no  cliildren  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six- 
teen years  shall  be  kept  in  almshouses.  This  will  probably  bring  many 
feeble-minded  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Board,  whose  duty  is  to  provide 
homes;  Indeed,  it  has  made  a  difference  already. 

Dr.  George  H.  Knight  reported  at  Lincoln,  1885 :  There  is  Dot  much 
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to  be  said  of  our  little  instilution  at  Lskeville.  The  L^istature  of  Con- 
necticut will  be  asked  next  winter  to  increase  our  capacity  for  girls  by  ao 
appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars;  also  to  put  up  a  sboe-shop  for  the 
boyE.  My  hope  and  desire  are  to  keep  enlarging  until  all  these  nnfortu- 
nates  in  our  State  who  need  it  ahall  have  a  home. 

/«inoM.— Glenwood  meeting,  October  9,  1884,  Dr.  W.  B.  Flab:  The 
instirution  at  Lincoln  now  has  three  hundred  and  seventeen  inmates, — 
one  hundred  and  sevcDty-fonr  males,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  females- 
A  large  number  of  applications  are  on  file  for  admission,  as  soon  as  Buitt- 
ble  accommodations  can  be  provided  for  them. 

During  the  past  year  a  substantial  brick  lanndry  building  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Its  occupation  has  enabled  us  to  afford  training  in  laundry  work  to  a 
larger  class  of  children  than  heretofore,  the  rooms  formerly  nsed  for  laun- 
dry purposes  being  scattered  and  very  inconvenient. 

Exteuaive  repairs  and  iinprovementa  have  been  made  during  the  year, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  removal  of  partitions  in  main  dining- 
rooms,  converting,  practically,  four  separate  dining-rooms  into  one,  the 
construction  of  two  large  reservoirs  for  rain-water,  wainscoting  of  base- 
ments of  centre  building  and  wings,  and  the  painting  of  inside  walls  to 
the  extent  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  feet  of 
surface. 

The  main  sewer  has  been  ventilated  by  extending  a  line  of  glaied  socket 
die  to  the  smoke-stack,  and  the  soil  pipes  in  all  cases  have  been  ventilated 
by  carrying  connecting  pipes  through  the  roof. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent,  but  five 
deaths  having  occurred  during  the  year. 

In  March  last  a  small  tract  of  land,  containing  about  nine  acres,  adjoin- 
ing the  asylum  grounds  was  leased  for  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing our  larger  boya  in  garden  work.  The  experiment  was  successful, 
financially  and  in  every  way,  a  large  proportion  of  the  garden  prodncls 
used  by  the  institution  being  raised  by  the  labor  thus  employed. 

But  sixty  acres  of  land  are  now  owned  by  the  institution,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  covered  with  buildings  and  nsed  for  play-grounds,  leaving  but  a 
small  portion  available  for  garden  purposes.  Although  the  requests  of  the 
institution  for  more  land  have  been  refused  heretofore,  we  are  hoping  for 
a  more  favorable  consideration  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  servioes  of  Miss  H.  C.  Werth,  a  lady  prom- 
inent in  kindergarten  work  in  St.  Loub,  were  secured,  and  a  kindergarten 
class  organised.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Werth  and  her  successor. 
Miss  Parker,  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 
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The  Bchool  work  of  the  jenr  hia  progreasei]  fsTorably ;  especial  attendoii 
his  been  paid  to  object  teaching. 

LidooId  meeting,  October  6,  1SS5  :  At  the  last  sesuon  of  the  Legiflla- 
lare  ippropriations  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  aboat  forty  acres  of 
lind  adjoiniDg  the  iostitutioa  grounds  on  the  west,  and  for  the  erection  of 
a  hospital  bnilding. 

Increased  appropriation  a  were  also  made  for  ordinary  expenses  and 
repairs. 

We  feel  greatly  eocoaraged  by  the  saooeas  of  our  applications  to  the 
L^slamre,  and  the  interest  in  our  work  manifested  by  the  several  Legisla- 
tive committees  who  visited  the  iaatitutioo. 

Since  the  date  of  last  report  the  number  of  inmates  has  increased  to 
three  hundred  and  forty.  Applications  for  admission  are  nuraerotu  and 
argent;  we  greatly  need  additional  buildings  for  the  care  of  custodial 
cases. 

A  shoe-shop  was  started  in  November  last ;  six  boys  are  employed  ;  all 
of  the  repairing,  and  a  large  amount  of  new  work,  has  been  done  by  the 
boys  and  their  instructors. 

Feeling  conGdent  that  the  good  work  accomplished  at  Columbus  and 
Elwyn  in  the  way  of  musical  training  might  be  successfully  carried  out 
■t  Lincoln,  a  cornet  band,  composed  of  Beyentcen  boys,  inmates  of  the 
iDBtitntion,  was  organised  in  November  last. 

Under  the  direction  of  Hr.  Worrall,  the  successful  instructor  of  the 
Elwyn  Band,  the  progress  of  the  boys  has  exceeded  our  expectation.  la 
April,  five  months  afler  their  organisation,  they  assisted  in  a  public 
concert,  and  their  services  have  been  in  demand  at  the  county  fair  and 
elsewhere. 

Two  Lamb  knitting-machines  have  been  purchased  during  the  year, 
and,  under  the  instruction  of  our  matron,  several  boys  have  been  taught  to 
operate  them.  We  are  knitting  all  the  stockings  re<^uired  by  our  inmates 
at  the  present  time,  and  hope  to  manufacture  in  excess  of  our  wants  next 
year. 

A  second  kindergarten  class  was  organiied  at  the  commencement  of 
the  school  year. 

In  the  school-rooms  for  children  of  the  lower  grade  very  Batisfactory 
work  in  tbe  way  of  mat-making  and  plain  sewing  has  been  done.  A 
class  of  twenty  girls  have  been  taught  hand -knit  ting,  and  a  number  of 
boys  have  learned  to  make  hammocks  and  nets.  The  land  rented  by  the 
institntioD  last  year  was  again  aecnred,  and  the  result  of  the  year's  work 
has  been  fiilly  as  satisfactory  as  heretofore.  The  dairy  of  the  institution 
bas  been  largely  increased,  and  we  now  have  an  abundant  supply  of  milk 
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from  our  own  oowa,  instead  of  purohasing  largely,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
ID  former  years. 

Six  deiths  have  occurred  during  the  year.  The  general  health  of  the 
inmates  has  been  good. 

Public  interest  in  our  work  is  increasing.  In  this  coDBeotiou  I  would 
refer  to  a  most  thoughtful  and  able  article  by  Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Clarke, 
which  appeared  Id  tbe  columns  of  the  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean  in  February 
last.  This  presentation  of  our  work  aroused  much  interest  on  the  part 
of  tbe  reading  public.  Mrs.  Clarke's  interest  and  sympathy  in  our 
work  entitle  her  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  have  its  advaDeement  at 

California. — Reported  for  Lincoln,  1885,  by  several  correepondenls : 

On  tbe  30th  of  July,  throuijh  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah,  of 
San  Mater,  and  Mra.  Robert  Bundy,  of  San  Jos^,  an  audience,  eongisting 
mostly  of  benevoleot  ladies,  assembled  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
and  organized  the  California  Association  for  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Feeble-Minded  Children.  The  fee  for  membership  of  this  associatioo 
was  fixed  at  five  dollars  per  aonam  ;  life  membership,  one  hundred  dollars; 
and  patron  or  honorary  life  membership,  five  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
stated  at  this  meeting  thai  there  were  five  hundred  children  in  the  Stale 
to  whom  this  work  could  properly  be  applied,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
movement  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  welfare  of  this  class. 

Tbe  first  directors  chosen  were  Asa  Walker,  Lewis  Gerstle,  Leland 
Stanford,  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  Ariel  Lathrop,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Fisher,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  Chancellor  Harlson,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah. 

The  energy  of  its  executive  committee  and  other  friends  sood  put 
the  institution  on  a  working  basis ;  money  and  material  were  liberally 
contributed,  the  property  known  as  White  Sulphur  Springs,  containing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with  suitable  buildings,  was  rented,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  children  on  May  22,  1884.  Id  December 
of  the  sume  year,  Miss  L.  Fetheram,  an  experienced  teacher,  who  had 
been  several  years  at  Syracuse,  under  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  was  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  school.  Under  her  influence  the  little  classes 
were  soon  made  presentable,  and  added  their  influence  to  the  earnest  and 
successful  appeal  made  to  the  LegL^Uture  of  1885  for  an  appropriation  of 
forty-five  thousand  dollars. — -twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  site  and  build- 
ing, and  twenty  thousand  dollars  towards  maintenance  for  two  yeara. 
Fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Clara  have  been  purchased, 
and  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the  permanent  institu- 
tion. Until  ready  for  occupancy,  the  schools  are  at  Alameda;  thirty- 
four  children  are  cared  for  at  this  time,  and  many  applications  are  de- 
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Terred  for  want  of  acoommodationB.  Dr.  W.  H.  Loomis,  of  Alameda,  was 
appointed  saperiotendeDt  in  September,  18S5,  but  at  the  date  of  thU  pub- 
lintioD  the  ioBtitatioa  is  without  a  resident  head.  Mrs.  Ariel  Lathrop 
is  preddeat  of  the  board,  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  BOutfaeaet  corner  of  Mont- 
gomer;  and  Sutton  Streets,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Applegate,  Jr.,  No.  320  Sioseure  Street,  issecretary,  all  of  San 
FraDcisco. 

Ittdiarui.—J)i.  J.  W.  White,  Lincoln  meeting,  1885:  For  the  last 
two  or  three  jears  the  work  in  Indiana  has  been  retarded  aomewhat  bj 
reason  of  the  public  sympathy  for  and  interest  in  our  iocurable  inaane. 
Their  conditiou  in  the  various  almshouses  and  county  infirmaries  through- 
out the  State  bad  been  brought  prominently  before  the  membere  of  the 
L^slature.  The  necessity  for  better  care  and  more  humane  treatment 
was  so  manifest,  that  it  brought  forth  abundant  fruit  in  the  form  of  large 
appropriations,  and  the  immediate  construction  of  three  hospital  buildings 
u  different  quarters  of  the  Siftte,  with  ample  facilities  for  the  better  care 
of  these  poor  nofortuaates.  This  additional  bnrden  on  the  taxpayers, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  much  larger  expenditure  than  was  expected  in  the 
beginning  on  our  State- House  now  in  process  of  erection,  made  our  Legis- 
latare  csntious  and  almost  indifferent  to  our  appeals  for  the  nnoared  for, 
the  feeble-minded  children  of  onr  State  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
work  has  received  no  reverses  at  their  hands.  The  one  liundred  children 
who  are  in  an  asylum  are  given  the  means  necessary  for  their  mainte- 
nance,  but  nothing  for  buildings  or  increased  facilities  for  their  edacatiou 
sod  development. 

The  institution  Is  combined  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  and, 
nnder  parly  tlri/e,  has  proved  a  very  unfortunate  combination.  While 
there  is  no  disposition  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  feeble-minded,  there 
u  a  prejudice  against  doing  it  in  connection  with  the  soldiers'  orphans. 
Not  that  the  feeble-minded  are  injured  by  the  contact  (for  it  is  readily 
granted  that  the  disposition  to  imitate,  so  maDifeat  in  these  children, 
might  prove  an  advantage  to  them),  but  the  friends  of  the  orphans  object 
on  the  groands  that  they  are  degraded  by  this  forced  association  with  t 
lower  order  of  intelligence. 

As  far  a£  Indiana  has  gone  in  this  work  she  has  done  nobly,  and 
this  ia  largely  due  to  the  great  interest  taken  in  by  Governor  Williams 
during  his  administration  and  lifetime;  in  fact,  it  was  largely  through 
him  that  the  institution  was  orgaoiEed.  Governor  Porter,  his  successor, 
was  greatly  interested,  yet  his  interest  did  not  lead  to  any  special  effort 
to  secure  new  buildings  or  increased  facilities  j  but  this  arose  from  the 
l«ct  that  he  was  met  by  a  Legislature  hostile  to  him  in  many  things  cod- 
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Dected  with  his  administration.  Qoveroor  Gray,  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  State,  has  visited  the  institution,  and  is  greatly  intereatsd  in 
putting  it  under  a  separate  man^ement,  and  on  the  road  to  proaperil; 
and  usefalDeM. 

There  is  a  great  Geld  for  our  work  in  Indiana.  The  tenth  census  gives 
us  four  thouiiand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  State,  and  many  of  these  are  in  our  poor-houses  and 
among  the  pauper  classes.  The  State  has  provided  for  its  intelligent 
pauper  children  in  homes  expressly  organized  for  them,  separate  and 
apart  from  evil  nsaociates,  and  put  them  io  charge  or  kind-hearted,  noble 
Christian  women,  where  they  have  the  good  care  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings of  a  home,  with  the  added  bene6t  of  the  public  schools.  But  the 
feeble-minded  are  left  to  grow  up  to  man  and  womanhood  unoared  for 
i  n  tell  ec  to  ally,  physically,  or  morally.  We  hope  for  better  thingii,  and 
trust  we  may  soon  be  able  lo, present  a  brighter  picture  of  onr  State. 

Until  1879  Indiana  cared  for  none  of  this  class.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  five  years  hence  may  find  the  five  hundred  of  these  defectives,  of 
suitable  age,  receiving  all  the  benefits  that  a  nell-oi^aniscd  and  well-man- 
aged institution  can  provide,  that  they  may  be  taugbt  to  add  something 
to  the  productive  industry  of  the  State  rather  than  left  the  pablio  chaigo 
they  now  are,  with  the  possibility  of  adding  to  the  number  of  dependents 
upon  the  State.  We  regret  that  the  control  oF  our  benevolent  end  chari- 
table ioatitutiona  lias  become  a  part  of  Ike  gpoilt  of  office;  for  the  result 
is,  that  experience  and  fitness  for  place  are  not  regarded  as  necessary 
qualifications.  Party  lervice  is  the  factor  governing,  and  this  entitles 
men  to  places  on  our  boards  of  miinagement.  The  super! d tendency  is 
very  frequently  a  political  plum  given  to  a  party  pet  and  political  worker. 
While  this  rule  is  followed  we  cannot  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  good  in  our  institutions  that  would  inure  to  the  State  where  compe- 
tency and  fitness  for  the  work  are  the  essential  qualifications.  The  treat- 
ment and  care  of  the  insane,  the  education  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  the  training  and  physical  development  of  the  feeble-minded  are  special 
studies;  and  the  controlling  mind  and  official  head  of  an  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution should  be  a  student  in  his  work  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
in  his  field  of  labor.  If  he  has  been  diligent  in  his  real  field  of  service, 
he  has  hud  no  time  to  engage  in  political  strife. 

As  well  expect  good  and  faithful  teachings  from  the  sacred  desk,  or 
equity  and  lawful  arbitration  at  the  hands  of  a  judge  upon  the  bench, 
who,  obedient  lo  party  behests,  is  required  to  attend  the  ward  meetings 
and  go  over  the  city  with  "  the  boys,"  as  to  expect  efficient  servioe  of  a 
superintendent  who,  for  the  same  reason,  slights  hio  duty. 
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If  we  wonld  Bee  ont  public  iastitatioDB  and  State  chkrities  accompUafaiDg 
the  gremt  work  for  which  the;  are  orgaDJie4,  and  the  work  God,  thnragb 
haman  iDstromentalitj,  deeigoa  to  accotnpliBh  Tor  the  uofortniiate  of  earth's 
children,  the;  mutt  be  divorced  from  politics  and  the  manipulatioiiB  of 
mucmpuloua  politicians.  Tbej  must  be  given  over  to  the  great-hearted, 
— the  good,  and  benevolent  of  oar  laod,  men  aod  women  who  have  great 
■jmpatbetic  natures,  broad  and  noble, — those  who  move  with  the  ad- 
Tincin^  lines  of  Chriatian  civiliiation  that  hu  given  as  these  trusts; 
the  tried  ones  and  trne  most  be  calW  from  their  Christian  homes,  and 
pnt  in  the  service  of  the  State  for  its  good. 

The  pulpit,  the  bench,  and  the  forum  have  each  bad  their  great  men, 
bat  tbej  were  not  evolved  in  a  day ;  not  men  who  came  to  the  front  and 
into  positions  of  honor  and  trust  b;  some  tidal-wave  of  parly  iucccm. 
The;  were  patient  and  sturdy  toilers  in  the  great  fields  of  science,  the- 
ology, and  law. 

Agassii'a  was  an  earntd  reputation.  Esquirol,  Segnin,  Ireland,  and 
Wilbur,  by  patient  application  and  diligent  study,  evolved  for  the  world's 
admiration  imperishable  names  in  our  special  field  of  inquiry.  Ijet  ub  keep 
on,  obeying  their  words  and  couuBels,  profiting  by  our  ouin  experiences  and 
obaervBtJons  in  the  lioe  of  duty  even  to  the  end,  that  it  may  be  said  of 
08,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Iowa. — Dr.  F.  M.  Powell,  at  Olenwood,  Iowa,  1884:  Since  report- 
ing at  the  Elwyn  meeting  in  October,  188:^,  two  brick  cottages  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  occupied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  our  board  of  trustees  to  urge  the  necessity  of  providing 
additional  cottages,  parallel  with  and  east  of  the  present  building,  to  be 
OKd  czdusively  by  the  boys,  thus  leaving  the  line  on  the  west  for  girls. 
This  arrangement,  when  completed,  will  relieve  the  management  of  much 
embarrassment  in  keeping  the  sexes  separate. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  farm  department  has  fumiahed  our 
tablcB  with  all  the  vegetables  needed  during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
From  four  to  twelve  boys  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  work  on  the 
farm,  with  very  encouraging  results.  I  am  convinced  that  each  year 
more  will  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

The  last  Oeoeral  Assembly  appropriated  sixty'Seven  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  for  improvements.  The  result  of  this  has  been  remodel- 
ing the  old,  and  adding  new  facilities  for  Gtcam-beating  by  the  addition  of 
one  new  boiler,  and  more  thoroaghly  carrying  out  our  system  of  tunnel- 
ling  to  convey  steam-  and  water-pipes. 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  great  improvements  in  our  laundry  facili- 
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ties,  also ;  having  thrown  out  the  old-fashiooed  hand  machines,  «e  now 
use  three  steam  washinf^-mBchines  pat  id  by  the  Empire  LauDdry  Com- 
paoj  and  one  oeDtrifagal  wringer,  all  doing  their  work  in  a  highly  Balis- 
factory  manner. 

The  old  bnildiog,  formerly  used  as  an  orphans'  hone,  has  been  thor- 
ouirhly  repaired ;  new  floors  have  been  put  in,  a  coat  of  paint  added,  and 
many  changes  made,  greatly  adding  to  the  comforts  of  all  concerned. 

Our  Bcbooi-bnildiug  has  been  enlarged  by  patliug  a  stoiy  under  it,  thns 
bringing  it  down  to  the  established  grade  level.  The  new  room  is  thirty 
by  sixty  feet,  and  is  used  for  oalisthenios  and  amosements. 

Much  haa  been  done,  too,  in  the  grading  and  improvenieDt  of  the 
grounds  during  the  past  sninmer. 

A  water-tower  is  nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  ddlars. 
This,  when  flnished,  will  give  the  institution  a  tank  capacity  of  thirteen 
hundred  barrels,  of  which  it  is  designed  to  keep  one  five-hundred  barrel 
tank  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  fire.  The  tower  will  he  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  will  give  at  (he  grade  level  a  hose-pressure  of  over 
seventy  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  thus  affording  a  good  protectioD 
against  fire. 

A  oontraot  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a  central  or  administiative 
building,  which  when  completed  will  cost  seventy-five  thousand  dollais. 
The  workmen  are  already  making  fair  progress,  with  good  prospects  of 
enclosing  the  building  by  January,  1885. 

This  building  will  fill  a  long-felt  want,  not  more  in  supplying  addi- 
tional room  than  in  allowing  a  more  thorough  systematixing  of  oar 
work. 

The  school  department  proper  comprises  five  classes,  besides  two  classes 
in  the  ssylum  department,  all  in  charge  of  earnest  and  devoted  teachers. 
In  addition  to  these  classes,  there  are,  as  special  classes,  the  art  class,  the 
drawing  class,  and  two  sewing  classes,  with  evening  school  for  the  la^et 
boys  and  girls  that  work  during  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  new  adopted  in  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  lowi 
Institution,  bnt  an  earnest  and  faithful  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers  to  accomplish  favorable  results. 

Wc  have  now  in  successful  operation  a  shoe-shop  and  a  broom-shop.  I 
am  encouraged  with  the  prospects,  and  shall  enlarge  our  facilities  in  that 
direction  as  fast  as  practicable. 

We  have  much  cause  for  encouragement.  Our  State  do  longer  looks 
upon  the  work  as  an  experiment. 

The  people  of  Iowa,  which  as  a  State  is  so  fast  taking  rank  with  the 
foromost  States  in  wealth,  will  not  allow  so  foul  a  blot  on  her  name  ta 
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thai  she  should  be  neglectful  of  her  duty  in  oaring  for  this,  the  most  piti- 
■bie  and  deserrio;;  of  Ood's  crestnree. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Powell  reported  at  LidcoId,  1885 : 

Since  the  meetins  in  1884  we  feel  that  the  work  in  Iowa  has  beea 
steadily  gaioing.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  fifl;  children  in  the 
iostitutioD,  that  number  being  all  onr  present  buildings  can  properly 
accommodate. 

The  exterior  of  the  central  or  adminiatralive  building  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  coflt  of  thirty-five  thouund  dollars,  and  we  confidently  expect 
an  appropriation  thia  year  for  completing  and  furnishing  it  inside,  bo  that 
it  may  be  ready  for  occupancy  some  time  next  year. 

We  are  also  encouraged  to  expect  liberal  assistance  for  increasing  facili- 
ties in  the  direction  of  a  hospital  cottage  aud  shops  for  carrying  on  suitable 
industries.  We  are  especially  encouraged  with  the  reaulta  of  the  past 
year  in  our  industrial  department.  The  shoe-shop,  the  broom-shop,  and 
farm  are  now  established  avenues  for  teaching  our  boys  productive  labor. 
Equally  encouraging  are  the  resulu  of  the  training  of  the  girls  in  the 
domestic  departments  of  the  institution. 

The  school  department  continues  to  sustain  its  former  standard  in  the 
rdle  of  benefits  provided  for  the  advancement  of  our  children. 

A  generous  wntiment  in  ibe  interest  of  this  work  continues  to  grow 
thronghout  the  State,  so  much  so  that  we  have  cause  to  exp^  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  in  the  future  Iowa  will  provide  for  all  this  class 
of  defectives. 

KaTueu. — Colonel  H.  M.  Greene,  of  Lawrence,  reported  at  Glenwood, 
1884:  The  project  of  educating  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  of 
Kansas  met  a  decisive  reception  from  our  people  at  the  outset.  It  was, 
of  course,  hailed  as  a  Godsend  by  the  many  households  in  which  were  such 
unfortunates,  and  the  institution  soon  filled  up  to  the  limits  of  the  build- 
ing. At  Lawrence,  where  it  is  temporarily  located,  a  feeling  of  aversion, 
now  conceded  by  those  who  entertained  it  to  have  been  unreasonable  and 
ridicnloua,  was  quite  manifest.  People  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  asylam  were  fearful  that  inroads  woald  be  made  upon  their  persons 
and  property  by  the  hideous  objects  whom  they  conceived  would  be  its 
inmUee.  Three  years  have  elapsed ;  over  sixteen  hundred  visitors  have 
witneeeed  its  workings,  and  the  nnanimoue  opinion  of  the  people  is  in 
favor  of  its  retention  heie,  even  at  considerable  local  cost.  The  immedial« 
neighbors  are  onr  best  reference.  They  invariably  say,  "  Wo  should 
scarce  kuow  that  any  but  a  large  family  were  the  occupants  of  the  place, 
for  it  is  as  quiet  aud  orderly  as  any  household."  This  fact  will  be  better 
tppreoMted  when  it  is  known  that  the  asylum  is  now  situated  in  the  midst 
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of  a  city  of  twelve  thonsaad  people,  and  surrouDded  on  all  aides  bj  dwell- 
ings and  bus  J  streets. 

This  location,  however,  bus  been  condemDed,  I  believe,  verj  wiselj  by 
the  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  L^atature  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
this  winter  at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  buildiog  to  serve  as  a 
wing  in  a  complete  stnictnre  on  another  site.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
jadfre  now,  there  will  bo  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  for 
thiD  purpose,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  fifty  pupils  so  soon 
as  room  is  made  for  tbem.  In  short,  the  work  is  no  longer  experimenlal, 
but  has  been  decided  by  popular  judgment  l«  be  most  sacceseful  and 
indispensable  in  order  to  cowplete  the  charities  of  the  State. 

I  have  prepared  a  case  of  samples  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  wood- 
sawing  Bod  embroidery,  also  of  writing,  and  some  specimens  of  plain 
work  in  sewing  and  knitting,  which  I  shall  place  for  the  inspection  of 
Legislative  committees.  It  was  catered  at  the  great  fair  held  in  Sep- 
tember at  Bismarck,  Iowa,  and  accomplished  much  in  informing  the  public 
in  r^ard  to  onr  possibilities. 

In  regard  to  development  and  improvements  in  school  training,  I  have 
nothing  to  report.  Our  limits  are  so  circumscribed,  and  our  children  so 
few  in  number,  and  necessarily  unclassified,  under  the  care  of  but  one 
teacher,  that  little  can  be  done  in  advancement.  We  await  patiently  better 
accomuiodatioDs  and  fsciliiiea. 

Colonel  Greene  reported  at  Lincoln,  1885:  An  appropriation  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  nas  made  by  the  L^slature  in  March,  1885,  and  a 
building  is  being  erected  of  beautiful  white  stone,  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  city  of  Wiiifield,  Cowley  County,  to  which  pUee 
that  Legislature  voted  to  remove  the  asylum.  We  hope  for  capacity 
sufficient  to  accommodate  seventy-five  pupils.  1  have  on  the  lists  now 
ninety-four  present  or  awaiting  admission. 

Kentucky. — No  reports. 

Marl/land. — S.  C.  Long,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  reported  at  Lincoln,  1885 : 
The  efforts  made  by  a  few  devoted  friends  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  in 
Maryland  to  induce  the  I^egislature  to  establish  an  Institution  for  their 
oare  and  treatment  have  so  far  failed. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1884,  as  the  outcome  of  these  ef- 
forts, a  bill  inaugurating  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  introduced 
into  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  on  reaching  the  Senate 
was  "  crowded  out  in  its  closing  hours." 

The  support  promised  by  the  bill  was  insignificantly  inadequate  and 
unworthy  of  the  grand  object  proposed,  but  still  it  was  a  beginning  in  the 
right  direction,  which  would  have  led  to  greater  results. 
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Thu  bill  had  the  varm  Bnpport  of  Dr.  Thorn,  the  Speaker,  who  was 
wannl;  aapported  in  his  advocacy  bj  the  directora  of  Spring  Grove,  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Insane,  and  by  Dr.  Gundrj,  its  able  Buperinlend- 
eot.  Other  promineiit  private  oitltens  likewise  lent  to  the  proposal  their 
willing  aid. 

The  friends  of  the  imbecile  and  feeble-minded  have,  however,  not 
"  lost  heart,"  aod  hope  that  the  State  will  ere  long  come  up  to  the  meas- 
nre  of  itfl  duty,  and  establish  a  home  for  thb  unfortunate  class. 

According  to  the  heal  information  obtainable  there  are  about  two  thou- 
sand of  this  class  in  our  State  in  a  population  of  one  million,  or  one  in 
every  five  hundred,  that  need  the  fostering  care  of  a  well-ordered  institu- 

We  would  fain  hope  and  believe  that  public  sentiment,  educated  by  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  ^e,  will  compel,  in  the  not  distant  future,  soine- 
thing  to  be  done  for  these  unfortunate  wards  of  the  State  by  its  Legisla- 

lo  the  mean  time,  as  for  other  good  intents,  we  roust  "  learn  to  labor 
and  lo  wait." 

Jlfaitaehiaetu.—J)r.  A.  G.  Smith  reported  at  Lincoln,  1885:  The 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  has  made  a  trial  during  the 
past  two  yeare  of  the  new  law  passed  in  1883,  which  changed  the  name 
of  the  school,  leafing  out  from  its  title  the  word  "  Idiotic,"  created  an 
■fijlnm  department,  and  required  pupils  admitted  to  be  committed  by  a 
judge  of  Probate  Court ;  but  the  most  important  feature  of  the  law  was 
the  change  of  the  source  of  its  income ;  instead  of  an  annual  appropriation, 
as  formerly,  the  charges  for  support  were  to  be  collected  from  the  cities 
and  towns  to  which  the  children  were  accredited.  This  is  important, 
since  it  carries  our  institution  down  into  the  rank  of  pauper  itulitTittona, 
cansing  perpetual  skirmishing  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  who,  with  literal  fidelity  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
town  they  represent,  will  sacrifice  the  interests  of  feeble-minded  children 
for  the  saving  of  a  few  doliars  now,  not  considering  that  later  they  may 
he  compelled  to  expend  double  the  amount  in  consequence.  As  a  result, 
the  average  American  will  not  send  his  child  where  he  may  become  a 
subject  of  coutention  and  publicity ;  hence  a  lower  class  of  children  are 
likely  to  reach  us,  while  more  improvable  and  older  will  be  detained  in- 
jurionsly  at  home. 

An  effort  will  be  made  with  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  to  amend 
the  law  and  place  the  institution  on  an  educational  basis.  Notwithstand- 
inp;,  the  institation  has  made  some  progress.  The  custodial  department 
has  been  inoreased,  putting  in  it  some  of  those  previously  sent  to  the 
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school-rooms,  which  makes  pofisible  a  better  classifioatioD  in  the  BchooU, 
vhich  sre  in  a  floumhiog  condJtioD.  At  the  same  time  the  custodial  de- 
partment has  been  ao  oi^Dixed  that  better  work  is  bciog  done  with  the 
more  hopeless  cases. 

The  necessity  for  industrial  training  has  become  more  apparent,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  means  will  be  found  to  make  it  a  more  permanent  and  im- 
portant feature. 

The  great  needs  of  the  institution  to-daj  are  a  new  location,  with  school, 
farm,  and  custodial  department  all  coDoected  under  the  same  management, 
yet  eo  far  separated  as  to  prevent  danger  from  the  commiogliDg  of  the  two 
sexes  without  sufficient  oversight,  and  hindrance  of  good  work  in  one 
branch  because  of  the  burden  of  another  not  properly  provided  for. 

Minneiola. — Dr.  A.  C.  Rodgers  reported  at  Lincoln,  188S :  The 
Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  George  H.  Knight  from  the  su peri n tendency  to 
assume  charge  of  the  institution  at  Lakeville,  Coon.  But  the  work  has 
been  so  well  begun,  and  is  held  apparently  in  such  favor  by  the  public, 
that  its  friends  look  for  its  continued  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  last  Legislature  gave  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  additional  build- 
ings, and  it  is  proposed  to  expend  this  amount  for  a  custodial  building,  to 
be  separated  from  the  school  buildings  at  some  distance,  provided  the 
atnonnt  should  prove  sufficient,  ittei  careful  estitnates  are  made,  to  con- 
Btrnct  a  good  building  -  otherwise,  this  amount  will  be  used  for  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  school  buildings.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  ooune 
will,  from  necessity,  be  adopted. 

The  attendance  reached  ninety  during  the  spring,  and  the  year  has 
opened  with  all  that  can  be  accommodated  welt  at  present,  one  hundred 
being  the  meximnni. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  State  in  favor  of  providing 
for  the  care  of  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded,  imbeciles  and  idiotic, 
and  the  numerous  cases  included  in  these  classes  whose  mental  deficiency 
depends  upon  epilepsy. 

NebroMka. — Dr.  A.  C-  Rogers  reported  at  Glenwood  meeting,  1884: 
Id  1880  the  population  of  Nebraska  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thouBsnd.  There  were  reported  in  the  census  returns  of  that  dat«  three 
idiots  in  institutions  of  other  States;  in  almshouses,  six;  at  home,  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven ;  total,  three  hundred  and  fifly-six. 

There  have  been  some  eight  or  nine  urgent  applications  to  admit 
Nebraska  children  to  the  Iowa  Institution. 

By  application  to  the  Census  Department  at  Washington,  E  received  a 
list  of  two  hundred  and  nine  names,  representing  those  under  twenty 
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je»n  of  ifTQ  in  1880.  The  rapid  chaoge  of  population  in  a  young, 
growing  State  like  Nebraska  makes  it  very  difficalt  lo  get  much  iofonua- 
tioD  aboDt  this  class  by  direct  correspondence,  because  In  four  years  Vnly 
few  retain  the  same  address,  while  a  difficulty  b  also  encouatered  in 
getting  letters  to  the  parents,  becanse  their  names  are  not  on  the  census 
reCanis.  I  sent  out  blank  foruis  in  care  of  the  poatmastera,  and  as  a 
result  have  eleven  applicatioDS  upon  61e  for  admittance  into  an  iDstitatioQ 
of  this  kind  as  soon  as  the  State  shall  have  provided  one.  Governor 
Nance,  I  nndcrstaod,  recommended  the  establishment  of  one  two  years 
ago,  and  there  is  a  lively  interest  being  awakened  throughout  ihe  State. 

Dr.  Powell  has  kindly  extended  the  courtesies  of  this  institntion  to  those 
ID  the  State  who  are  interested.  Among  those  who  have  expressed 
espedal  interest  in  aiding  to  get  the  enterprise  upon  its  feet  are  Prof. 
Gillespie,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Omaha;  Mr.  C.  F.  Driscoll, 
Omaha;  X)r.  B.  B.  Livingston,  Plattsmouth  :  Drs.  Armstrong  and  Pea- 
body,  of  Omaha. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Omaha,  reported  at  Lincoln,  1885:  It  is 
needless  to  state  to  any  member  of  this  Association  that  there  was  estub- 
lished  iD  Nebraska  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  by  the  last 
Legislature. 

The  vimt  by  the  members  of  this  Association  to  Omaha  at  the  close 
of  the  last  meeting  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  in  stimaluting  the  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  feeble-minded  in  Nebraska. 

The  Omaha  Bee — always  alive  to  the  interests  of  our  State — contained 
an  editorial  on  October  14, 1884,  just  af\er  your  visit,  urging  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  school  for  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  Prof  J. 
A.  Gillespie,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  Dr.  H.  P.  Mathewson,  Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  Hospital  for 
the  losaoe,  in  their  reports  to  the  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings, 
stated  that  they  were  constantly  receiving  applications  for  admission  to 
their  respective  institutions  by  those  who  were  feeble-minded,  and  both 
advised  provision  for  their  care  and  training. 

It  was  also  advised  by  Hon.  A.  Q.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands  and  Buildings,  in  his  report,  as  the  President  of  the  Board,  to 
Governor  Dawes,  who  in  his  message  warmly  recommended  the  measure. 
Practically  all  our  State  officers  had  advised  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution,  as  the  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  is  composed  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pablic  Lands  and  Buildings,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney- General,  and  State  Treasurer. 

Oar  Legislature,  although  but  few  of  the  members  were  acquainted 
with  tbe  object  or  workings  of  such  institutions,  showed  a  laudable  desire 
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>  investigate  the  subject.  Id  addition  to  a  number  of  the  members  who 
)ok  enough  interest  to  visit  the  Iowa  Institution  at  Olenwood,  a  special 
^mmittee  was  sppoioted  to  visit  the  institution  and  report  upon  the  advi- 
ibility  of  establishing  a  similar  school  in  Nebraska.  The  report  was 
DaoimouB  in  favor  of  such  a  step. 

The  success  and  efficiency  of  the  Iowa  Institution  under  Dr.  F.  M. 
'owell  had  everything  to  do  with  satisfying  our  Legislature  of  the  need 
id  practicability  of  a  similar  one  in  Nebraska. 

The  appropriations  made  were  fifty  thousand  doUarn  for  buildings  and 
irntsbiog,  and  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars  (a  one-eighth  mill  levy) 
QDually  for  support. 

Probably  no  State  has  established  an  institution  of  this  character  on  so 
>lid  a  foundation  at  the  beginning,  thus  demonstrating  that  our  Legislature 
lalized  that  such  institutions  were  do  longer  experimental,  that  the 
«ble-miDded  were,  indeed,  the  wards  of  the  State;  consequently,  they 
isely  provided  for  them. 

Although  such  a  step  had  been  urged  so  strongly  in  nearly  all  the 
£cial  reports,  legislators  have  little  time  to  peruse  such  documents,  and 
ad  it  not  been  for  the  untiring  energies  of  Hoo.  F.  H.  Holt — who  in- 
■oduced  the  bill — and  ex-Senator  A.  S.  Paddock,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ir.  F.  M.  Powell  and  others,  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  Foeble-Mindcd 
'outh  would  not  have  been  established. 

The  institution — as  all  charitable  institutions  in  our  State — is  under 
le  control  of  the  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings.  It  is  located 
ae  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Beatrice,  on  a  beautiful  site,  consisting  of 
irty  acres,  donated  by  the  city.  The  contract  for  the  building  has  been 
It  and  the  foundation  is  to  be  completed  this  fall.  The  contract  price  is 
)rty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  erects  an  administrative  building  suit- 
l>le  for  any  extension,  even  to  five  or  six  hundred  beds,  should  such 
ece«sity  come.  This  building  will  accommodate,  with  the  officers  and 
iacliers,  the  children  of  the  school  until  future  appropriations  shall  have 
rovided  the  latter  with  detached  buildings. 

I  wish  here  to  thank  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerliu  for  pamphlets,  entitled  "  Pro- 
ision  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles"  and  "  The  Feeble-Minded,''  for  distribu- 
on  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  They  were  instrumental  in 
i:(|uainting  them  with  the  proper  provision  for  this  unfortunate  class. 

New  York.—])!.  J.  C.  Carson  reported  at  Lincoln,  1885: 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  New  York  Asylum  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
)mber,  18m,  was  three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tmber,  1885,  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-two,  being  an  increase  of 
fty-two  for  the  year.     The  number  of  applications  made  during  the  year 
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md  pliced  on  file  was  nioeij.  Of  this  Dumber  seveaty-Gve  vers  ac- 
cepted, seventy-four  of  whom  have  beeo  admitted.  The  balance,  fiileen, 
were  either  declined  or  deferred  admtsBioD.  Of  those  declined  the  ma- 
joriiy  vere  adult  males,  and  had  passed  the  Bchool  age.  A  few  were  con- 
GriDed  epileptics,  subject  to  frequent  convulsions. 

For  some  years  previous  to  1878  public  attention  had  been  directed  in 
our  State  to  a  class  of  imbecile  and  idiotic  adult  females  in  the  various 
eouDly  houses  who  had,  unfortunately,  at  some  time  in  their  lives  become 
nathera.  As  this  condition  of  things  was  more  fully  invcstijrRtcd,  it  was 
further  found  that  iu  the  majority  of  cases  these  girls  became  motbera 
while  residents  of  the  county  houses,  the  result  Of  permissive  association 
with  male  paupera.  It  was  also  found  that  many,  in  fact,  a  majority,  of 
the  children  boro  from  these  causes  and  from  these  mothers  were  either 
idiotic,  deformed,  or  in  some  way  destined  to  become  dependents  or  con- 
fitmed  paupers.  In  this  way  the  numbers  of  the  State's  dependents  were 
tbereby  multiplying  themselves  from  causes  capable  of  solution  and  cor- 
rection. To  correct  these  evils  and  acandala,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  New  York  Asylum  were  duly  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  1878, 
atid  means  at  the  same  time  appropriated,  to  lease  some  property  in  prox- 
imity to  the  city  of  Syracuse,  upon  which  a  desirable  building  could 
be  found,  and  there  maintain  an  experimental  custodial  branch  asylum 
for  the  care,  protection,  and  safe-keeping  of  adult  idiotic  and  feeble- 
■sinded  females.  For  this  purpose  such  a  building,  with  ample  grounds, 
was  found  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  and  « 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  lease  made  of  it  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
building  was  an  unoccupied  school -building  or  seminary,  and  with  a  dor- 
mitory capacity  for  one  hundred  and  forty  inmates.  It  was  accordingly 
fnroished,  an  organization  perfected,  and  the  reception  of  those  consid- 
ered proper  cases  was  gradually  commenced  b;  transfer  from  the  county 
poor-houses.  This  was  done  as  applications  were  made,  and  until  the 
accommodations  were  filled  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  The  experi- 
ment thus  undertaken  soon  gave  evidence  of  success,  and  its  work  and 
object  proved  salutary  and  satisbctory.  It  was  therefore  continued  in 
operation  under  the  authority  of  our  board  of  trustees,  and  when  the  lease 
of  the  property  expired  another  was  made  from  year  to  year.  They  were, 
however,  not  entirely  satisfied  either  with  the  property  itself  or  the  idea  of 
perpetuating  a  branch  of  the  institution  at  this  distance  from  the  main 
asylum.  They,  besides,  for  palpable  reasons,  considered  the  building  very 
unsafe  in  case  of  fire,  and  its  sanitary  surroundings  unsuitable,  and  re- 
fused to  entertain  the  idea  of  purehasing  the  property,  althongh  offered 
below  cost  and  at  apparently  low  terms. 
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Aa  time  ndvaoced,  the  necesaity  of  securing  pennaneot  proviaioa  for 
this  class  of  girls  became  stronger  with  each  year.  An  appropriation  was 
therefore  aslced  and  obtained  through  the  Legislature  of  1884,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  designed  for  the  tranafer  and  future  care  of  the 
Newark  inmates  was  commenced  late  in  the  sumnicr  of  last  year.  Before 
this  building  was  completed  the  Legislature  of  1885  came  in  Hsaion,  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  by  the  member  from  the  Newark  district,  which 
contemplated  the  purchase  of  the  leased  branch  asylum  property,  and  the 
creation  of  a  separate  institution  under  another  board  of  management,  the 
same  to  be  called  The  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at 
Newark,  N.  Y.  This  bill  became  a  law,  and  upon  its  passage  and  the 
organization  of  the  Newark  board  of  trustees,  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Asylum  relioquished  their  charge  of  this  property.  The  Ituildings 
and  grounds  have  since  been  purchased  by  the  Stat«,  and  it  is  now  •  dis- 
tinct State  institution,  and  has  been  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Warner,  who  had  previously  filled  the  position 
acceptably  under  our  board  of  trustees. 

The  creation  of  this  asylum  left  us  at  Syracuse  with  a  new  building 
upon  our  gronnd.'t,  finislied  and  ready  for  ihe  accommodatioa  of  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  inmates.  The  question  then  arose  to  what  use 
it  should  be  devoted.  As  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  demand  upon  us 
for  the  admission  of  females  than  for  males ;  aa  our  departments  for  girls 
were  also  already  more  overcrowded  than  those  for  boys ;  as  a  large  number 
of  the  girls  in  our  asylum  were  grown  to  adult  life;  as  the  Newark  Asylum 
accommodations  were  filled,  and  not  likely  to  be  materially  extended  for 
a  considerable  period ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  building  was  expressly  de- 
signed and  erected  with  a  view  of  providing  for  adult  females,  it  was 
decided  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  our  board  of  trustees,  held  in 
June  last,  by  resolution,  the  above  reasons  being  presented,  to  set  it  apart 
for  the  reception  of  adult  feeble-minded  girls,  and  devote  it  to  their  care 
and  industrial  training.  This  purpose  did  not  conflict  with  the  primary 
objects  of  the  institution,  and  was,  besides,  in  harmony  with  the  policy 
adopted  by  our  board  in  the  organization  of  the  experimental  branch 
at  Newark  in  1878, — that  is,  the  care  and  custody  of  this  class  of  adult 
girls  outside  of  county  poor-houses  and  under  State  provision.  It  further 
met  the  original  objects  designed  in  the  organization  of  our  asylum, 
namely,  the  education  and  training  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth 
of  the  State,  by  permitting  us  to  open  our  doors  to  a  considerable  number 
of  young  girls,  or  fresh  cases  of  school- at  ten  ding  age,  whose  admission 
had  long  been  earnestly  desired,  and  as  long  refused  for  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation. 
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Thfl  new  bnilding  ia  located  abont  twenty-five  rods  to  the  west  and  rear 
of  the  main  bnilding,  apon  a  beaatifnl  and  commanding  site,  and  hu 
been  denominated  the  "  girb'  building,"  Jn  contradisti action  to  the  one  at 
the  north  of  the  main  aajlnm,  and  known  as  the  "  boys'  bnilding."  It 
was  bnilt,  equipped,  and  fnrniabed  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-five  thoosand 
dollan,  and  will  conveniently  accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
inmatea,  and,  by  a  little  crowding,  twenty  to  thirty  more.  It  Js  at  present 
Dccapied  by  twenty-seven,  and  this  nnmber  is  being  added  to  nlmoet 
weekly.  By  another  year  or  eighteen  months,  at  the  present  oatlook,  ita 
capacity  will  be  about  reached. 

In  the  educational  department  of  our  asylum  bnt  few  changes  have 
b«en  introduced  within  the  past  year.  The  same  corps  of  teoohera  and 
officers  have  been  oontinoed.  One  addilional  teacher  has  been  engaged 
for  the  coming  year.  The  widely- reputed  system  of  education  that  I 
fonnd  in  vogue  at  the  asylum,  and  instituted  by  the  one  especially  distin- 
guiahed  in  thia  branch  of  work,  the  lamented  Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  haa 
been  pretty  cloeely  followed.  To  have  nndertaken  radical  changea  in  bis 
eioellent  methods  while  just  entering  the  work,  unacquainted  with  its 
detuls,  and  I  might  almost  say  its  objects,  would  have  seemed  like  pre- 
aamption  on  my  part.  The  rather  I  have  thought  to  rely  upon  the  re- 
Bolts  of  hia  ripe  experieooe  than  to  make  an  attempt  to  undo  suddenly 
the  system  of  his  life-work. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Seguin  reports  as  follows  from  the  Seguin  Physiol<^cal 
School,  New  York  City,  at  the  Olenwood  meeting,  1884 : 

In  May,  1883,  the  Seguin  Physiological  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  waa  moved  to  a  larger  building,  in  order  to  accommodate,  aa 
boarders,  tliree  of  its  papila,  who  otherwise  could  not  have  been  retdued 
another  year  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  school  each  day. 
I  have  bad  no  reason  to  regret  taking  these  children  into  my  home,  for 
the  rapidity  of  their  progress  has  been  very  marked.  Besides  these,  I 
have  had  five  day  pupils  the  year  through.  For  thia  number  there  were 
three  teachers  besides  myself.  The  plan  under  which  this  school  waa 
organized  waa  to  have  the  children  brought  to  the  school  by  a  govemesB, 
taught  two  bouTS,  and  the  training  carried  on  at  home  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day ;  but  I  have  found  by  experience  it  is  better  to  employ 
my  own  teaobeia,  and  have  the  children  come  ia  school  morning  and  after* 
noon.  Five  children  have  finished  their  third  year.  I  refuse  to  tAke 
pnpila  whose  parents  are  unwilling  to  pledge  themselves  to  send  the  chil- 
dren one  year.  Until  the  fall  of  1883  children  were  allowed  a  trial  of 
six  months,  and  the  result  was  that  in  some  cases  they  were  removed 
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because  the  traioiDg  made  them  more  nDmanage&ble  at  home.  That 
they  demanded  more  attention  was  true.  The  dana  of  oonscioasneas 
naa  breaking,  and  turaiog  the  pages  of  a  book,  etriking  two  Bticka  U^ 
gether,  tearing  paper,  and  the  like,  had  lost  their  charm. 

Four  of  the  eight  were  boys  and  fonr  were  girla.  Idiocy  congenital  in 
sis  oaees,  with  causes  well  defined.  A  large  percentage  of  the  children  I 
have  trained  have  been  of  Jewbb  parentage.  Two  were  epileptics,  both 
boys. 

At  the  Lincoln  meeting,  1885,  Mrs.  Seguin  reported  :  The  Seguin  Phy- 
eiologicat  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  reopened  September  1, 
1884,  with  seven  pupils ;  four  more  catered  during  the  year.  In  April 
one  of  my  teachers  who  had  assisted  me  three  years  died  of  pneumonia. 
She  was  &  most  successful  teacher,  and  althongh  her  place  has  'been  sap- 
plied,  it  has  not  been  filled.  Two  of  the  teachers  and  three  children  live 
in  the  school,  one  the  deaf  mute  child  mentioned  in  my  last  report. 
(See  proceedings,  page  342.) 

My  oldest  pupil  is  seventeen  years  old,  the  youngest  five  years  old. 
None  are  epileptics.  One  pupil  takes  lessons  on  the  violin,  two  on  the 
piano. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dumph;  reports  for  the  Idiot  School,  Randall's  Island, 
New  York  City,  Olenwood,  1885  :  The  facts  relating  to  this  school  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus :  Census  of  school,  one  hundred ;  sexes  (males  forty- 
nine,  females  fifty-one)  ;  average  age,  sixteen  years. 

Character  of  vork  performed  by  boys,  making  of  mats  for  use  in  t^e 
different  institutions  under  the  chaise  of  Department  of  Public  Charities 
and  Correction.  Many  of  the  lai^er  boys  do  a  great  dea]  of  general 
work  around  the  island.  The  girls  make  all  their  own  dresses  and  do  a 
great  amount  of  other  sewing  ;  many  of  the  larger  girls  make  up  the  beds, 
and  attend  to  other  household  duties. 

In  the  school  building  none  but  teachable  children  reside.  All  the 
males  over  fifteen  jeara  of  age  reside  in  a  building  apart  from  the  main 
building,  where  they  perform  all  the  work  of  the  house  under  the  super- 
vision of  qualified  male  attendants.  This  separation  of  the  larger  boys 
^om  the  smaller  ones  promoted  discipline. 

Both  males  and  females  engage  in  the  ordinary  school  studies  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  ;  many  read,  write,  draw,  and  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic,  they  also  have  a  good  knowledge  of  geography. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Idiot  Asylum,  Infants'  Hospital,  branches 
of  Charity  Hospital  and  Insane  Asylum,  situated  on  this  island,  are 
attended  to  by  the  nicdicnl  superintendent  of  Randall's  Island. 
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Okio. — No  report". 

P^juylt>ama.~Dt.  I.  N.  Kerlin  reported  at  Lincoln,  188&: 
On  Slalui  of  the  Work  before  the  People  and  Leyitlaivre  of  ike  Vari- 
6\ii  Stale*. — The  mixed  character  of  oar  institution,  deriving  its  support 
piniiUy  Trom  the  State  and  largely  from  private  sources,  makes  thb  part 
of  my  report  gomevhat  conjectural.  Our  State  is  alow  to  assume  its  sov- 
ereign position  towards  the  defective  classes.  Id  the  convention  which 
adopted  our  existing  constitution  a  strong  opposition  was  shown  towards 
liie  recognition  of  any  class  as  proper  recipients  of  State  charity,  and  so 
deddedly  did  this  spirit  assert  itself,  that  many  of  our  itistitutions  only 
receive  State  aid  by  a  two-thirds  vole  of  the  entire  memherthip  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  so  that,  should  there  be  a  scant  ntteodance  of  sitting 
members,  a  very  few  adverse  votes  will  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  charitable 
bill  by  depriving  it  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Happily  our  work  stands 
on  ■  sure  footing.  The  appropriation  by  onr  State  of  one  hundred  thon- 
eand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  our  asylum  branch  passed  with  ooly  one 
or  two  opposing  voices,  and  at  a  time  when  two-thirds  of  the  member* 
had  been  recently  cboeen,  and  many  of  them  pledged  te  "  rigid  economy," 
In  every  county  of  our  CommoDwcalth  are  correspondents  of  the  institu- 
tion very  friendly  and  always  ready  to  inform  their  members. 

The  FBEK  PtJHD,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  onr  institution, 
amoanta  now  to  nearly  one  hnudred  thoasand  dollars.  The  necessity  of 
a  provision  of  this  kind  is  appareot  to  you  when  you  remember  that  the 
period  for  which  a  child  can  be  retained  upon  the  Stele  beneficiary  list  is 
seven  years.  At  this  time  thirty-Gve  childreo  are  enjoying  residence  with 
OS,  without  any  other  means  of  support  than  that  provided  by  the  interest 
of  this  free  fund.  L^acies  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  that  within  a  few  years  this 
fund  will  be  swollen  to  half  a  million. 

The  growth  of  our  institution  to  the  proportions  of  a  village,  as  earn- 
estly urged  by  the  superinteodent,  divides  the  board,  The  conservative 
element,  which  from  the  beginning  has  considered  an  ioslitutioD  of  &Siy 
or  sixty  ohildreo  as  the  ideal,  is  still  struggling  against  the  ineviteble. 
Bat  thanks  to  Ohio,  nhich  continues  to  show  us  the  way,  in  which  all 
progressive  States  will  follow. 

On  DeoelopTnenl  and  Progreu  oftlie  ItatttutioM  Repretented. — I  have 
nothing  to  report  under  this  heading  excepting  the  fact  already  known  to 
yoa,  of  the  esteblishment  of  an  asylum  department  in  two  lai^e  buildings 
one-tbird  of  a  mile  away  from  the  parent  institution.  These  two  bnild- 
ings  have  each  to-day  their  complement  of  one  hundred  patients  and  a 
competent  matron  supervising  her  ten  employes.    Perhaps  we  have  found 
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tho  muimum  of  tbia  independent  motherly  mBnagemeDt.  The  baildioga 
prove  entirely  Batisfaotory,  but  fiitare  blocks  will  omit  tbe  third  story 
and  make  proportionate  gronnd  extension. 

We  are  rejoicing  this  year  in  a  spacioaa  amnsement  ball  wbich  accom- 
modKtee  three  hundred  sitters,  leaving  room  on  the  floor  for  t«n  sets  in 
dancing.  Our  experience  would  urge  upon  younger  instituiioDB  the  im- 
portance of  providing  very  much  more  liberally  in  floor-gpace  for  these 
Inrire  family  assembla;;es  than  architects  or  advisers  ordinarily  think  oF. 

Improvement  in  Schaol  Training  and  Hoipila/  Care  inlrodueed 
during  the  pott  year. — Excepting  the  amplification  of  the  kindeigartea 
appliances,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  reports  of  previous  years.  Wa 
found  immediately  upon  organizing  our  asylum  deportment  that  we  could 
not  ignore  sciiool  training.  To  each  building  a  competent  teacher  is  now 
assigned,  whose  class  numbers  from  thirty  to  filly  of  the  more  teachable 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  exercises  in  the  asylum  schools  are  not  less  inter- 
esting than  those  of  the  regular  t rain  ing-school  department. 

We  found  in  a  single  month  afUr  organiEing  the  asylum  department 
that,  wilhout  desks,  teachers,  music,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  school 
methods,  our  asylum  would  sink  into  utter  wretchedness.  It  was  signifi- 
cant  how  soon  the  disturbing  cries,  irritability,  and  restlesBnesa  ceased 
upon  adding  the  teacher  and  her  school-room. 

Epilepty. — As  requested  by  minute  of  a  former  meeting,  we  report  u 
follows  in  regard  lo  epilepsy,  and  append  some  medical  notes  for  the  year 
made  by  Dr.  Barr : 

Caaes  of  epilepsy  in  the  institution  October  1,  1884    ....  81 

Cases  of  epilepsy  in  the  institution  Septemlier  80,  1886     .    .  89 

Cases  under  treatment  during  the  entire  year T7 

Died  Trom  epileptic  convulsions 3 

Cases  improved  under  treatment 88 

Cases  not  improved  under  treatment S6 

Cases  having  no  sjiHsms  during  the  year 16 

Ciises  having  not  over  two  spasms  during  the  year 7 

Cases  averaging  over  ten  spasms  a  month 3 

Of  the  number  reported  at  the  last  meeting  (twenty  cases)  who  bad 
had  DO  spasms  for  the  preceding  yeor,  in  but  two  cases  have  they  recutred- 

In  our  treatment  of  this  disease  we  have  made  no  essential  chaoge, 
except  in  a  few  severe  oases  where  we  have  combined  with  the  bromidw 
fluid  extract  eupatorium  perfoliatum,  and  with  very  pleasing  results.  So 
efficient  bas  it  proved  in  diainishing  the  frequency  of  epileptic  seiinres, 
that  we  have  determined  to  give  it  a  more  extensive  trial  in  the  future. 
Dr.  Quodry,  of  Maryland,  suggested  the  remedy  to  us. 
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Rigid  BtteDtion  to  the  diet,  regolar  daily  exercise,  and  careAil  ftToidanoe 
of  dl  irritation  of  the  digestive  tract  from  coDslipation,  ascarides,  etc.,  we 
Mill  r^id  as  csaeotial  to  the  Buccessful  treatment  of  this  disorder. 

Id  cases  where  loss  of  muscnUr  power  and  co-ordioatioD,  of^o  aooom- 
puied  by  rapid  emactaiion  aod  a  considerable  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  spums,  no  remedy  has  acted  so  promptly  in  nrresting  the  tiBsue* 
chtoges  on  which  these  symptoms  depend  as  the  iodide  of  potash  com- 
bined with  symp  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  the  Imier  i^eot  apparently  doing 
mneh  to  correct  the  antemia,  which  is  oflen  a  prominent  feature  of 
these  conditions,  and  to  restore  vigor  to  the  nervous  system. 

Eotiresis  is  frequent  and  troublesome,  especially  among  onr  asylum 
cbUdreo,  where  fifVy-five  per  cent,  of  these  children  are  subject  to  this 
disorder.  In  over  one-third  of  these  cases  it  occurs  nearly  every  uigbt, 
sad  arises  from  low  mental  power,  which  renders  them  indifferent  or  an- 
eODsdous  to  the  calls  of  nature.  In  the  remainder  it  occurs  at  intervals 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeLs. 

Among  the  children  of  the  school  department  it  is  of  much  less  fre- 
4]Dent  occurrence,  but  still  exists  to  some  extent  among  about  fourKen 
per  cent,  of  this  class  of  children. 

For  treatment,  where  medical  care  is  deemed  necessary,  tincture  of 
belladonna  is  the  drug  on  which  we  principally  rely,  and  it  has  proved 
qaice  useful  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Far  better  results  are  obtained 
by  preventive  measures,  as  restricting  the  amount  of  drink  at  supper, 
<:areful  attention  to  the  water-closet  at  bedtime,  and  in  many  cases  arousing 
once  during  the  night  for  a  visit  to  the  closet. 

Tmea  capitis  has  been  nearly  eradicated  from  onr  institution.  We 
have  only  two  cases,  nearly  healed  (both  of  recent  importation),  under 
our  care.  Uleate  of  copper  we  have  fouud  very  efficacious  in  these  cases. 
Where,  in  rare  instances,  it  fails,  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine 
(twelve  to  twenty-five  per  cent.)  has  effected  a  cure.  In  the  obBtinat« 
scaly  ectema  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  cases.  Fowler's  eolntion  in 
moderate  doses  gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

Of  Chorea  we  have  had  five  cases : 

lat.  Chorea  of  muscles  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
branim  ;  recovered  under  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  constant 
outdoor  exercise. 

2d.  Case  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles  of  the  neck,  jerking  th« 
head  violently  to  one  side ;  improving  under  the  use  of  fluid  extract  of 
eimicifuga  racemosa. 

itd.  Choreic  movements  of  thumb  and  fingers  of  both  hands;  has  re- 
ceived no  special  treatment. 
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4th.  Facial  chorea ;  ia  at  preseDt  on  Fowler's  solatioo. 

6th.  General  chorea,  accompuiied  by  epilepsy ;  remains  unim proved, 
after  use  or  a  variety  of  remedies. 

Palhologieal  MateriaL — For  a  considerable  time  we  have  been  accninn- 
Utiog  pathological  material.  Dr.  Wilmarth,  an  able  assistant,  has  cow 
under  observation  the  brains  of  twenty-five  cues.  Especial  care  is  being 
taken  to  note  and  record  any  peculiarities  of  the  surface  marking,  defec- 
tive development  or  lesion,  and  all  such  deemed  sufficiently  important  for 
preservation  are  photographed.  Six  brains  have  been  cot  into  sections 
for  microscopical  examination.  Dr.  Wilmarth  proposes  to  make  this 
thorough,  taking  a  number  of  sections  from  each  convolatlon,  and 
searching  closely  for  any  change  in  nerve-cells,  fibres,  or  blood-vessels, 
and,  by  comparing  any  discovered  lesion  with  mental  peculiarities  noted 
during  life,  seek  to  eetabiiah  any  oansative  relation  which  may  exist  be- 
tween them.  This  work  is  now  well  started,  and  doubtless  mnch  more 
npid  progress  will  be  made  in  the  future.  We  still  have  to  regret  that 
the  proposition  suggested  and  discussed  in  1882  (see  minutes,  p.  186) 
has  never  gone  into  effect. 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 


Tbi  Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annoal  Bession  of  the  AasocuitioD  of 
Medical  Officera  of  Amerioan  InBtitatioDs  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Miuded 
PenoDB  concludes  the  Gist  Tolume  of  a  societj  which  wu  founded  in  the 
centennial  jear,  and  whose  object  was  defined  to  be  "  the  diBcnasion  of 
all  queetions  relating  to  the  oausos,  conditions,  and  statistics  of  idiocy, 
and  to  the  management,  training,  and  education  of  idiots  and  feeble- 
minded persons ;  it  will  also  lend  ila  influence  to  the  establishment  of 
inBtitudoDB  for  this  pnrpoee." 

How  well  this  object  has  been  served  is  attested  by  the  Prooeedinga 
and  papers  of  the  ten  conferences,  held  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
PennsyWania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Aa  oommemoratiTe  of  the  work  of  Segvin,  Wilbur,  Knight,  and 
Richarda,  the  lamented  pioneers,  whose  last  ugn-roanual  seems  traced 
upon  every  page,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  philanthropic 
adenoe  in  this  country,  it  is  the  purpoee  of  the  Association  to  place  one 
hundred  oopiee  of  the  volume  in  as  many  permanent  reference  lihimriee 
of  this  and  foreign  countries. 

The  proposed  volume  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  indexed  matter 
above  printed,  a  memoir  of  Edward  S<^n ;  also  in  appendix  the  three 
reports  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  National  Conferenoe  of  Correc- 
tioDB  and  Charidea  on  ProvisioD  for  Idiota  and  Imbeciles. 

Persons  interested  to  secure  oopiea  should  address  the  Secretary 
before  the  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Lakeville,  Conneodont 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


BTRACUSE,  NBW  YORK,  ISSfl, 


Thk  tenth  ADDiul  seaeioD  of  the  AraocUtion  of  Uedioal  Officers  of 
American  Institntiona  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- Minded  PersoDS  was  held  at 
the  New  York  State  Asylnm  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  New  York,  oommenouig 
Wednesday,  September  29th,  1886. 

Minutes. 

Wednesday,  Sfptemher  29th,  1886. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  p.h.,  Dr.  F.  M.  Powsll, 
Freadent,  in  the  chair,  and  Dk.  Isaao  N.  Kehlin,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Db.  A.  C.  Smith,  it  was 

RtMoloed,  That  Db.  Charles  S.  Hoyt  and  Hon.  Bobert  MoCartt, 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  Mrs.  Ldcy  W.  Bdtlbb, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Hinded  Womea,  be  invited  to  seats  and  participation  in  the  prooeediDgs. 

On  moUon  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  it  was 

Retolvfd,  That  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  Officers  and  Teachers 
of  the  New  York  Asylam  to  be  present  at  oar  meeting. 

The  Secretary  presented  numerous  letters  expressing  regret  at  compelled 
absence  and  sympathy  witb  the  object  of  the  meeting, — e.j. : 

Hon.  W.  p.  Letchwobth,  Glen  Iris,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  G.  A.  DoREN,  Columbns,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Williah  B.  Fish,  Lincoln,  III. 

Bev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  Springfield,  III. 

Dr.  John  B.  Chapik,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  Curwbn,  Warren,  Pa. 

Rev.  a.  H.  Morris,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

Col.  H.  M.  Greene,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  Beatrice,  Neb, 

Dr.  L.  W.  Bakes,  Baldwiosrille,  Mass. 

Sidney  C.  Long,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  John  Morris,  Baltimore,  Ud. 

Db.  0.  W.  Archibald,  Jamestown,  Dakota. 


876  HINDTEB. 

Ad  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Mb.  M.  Millabd,  of  Colchester, 
England,  which,  on  motion  of  Db.  George  Bbown,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  Transactions. 

The  President,  Db.  P.  A.  Powell,  delivered  the  annual  address,  which, 
on  motion,  was  rcfeired  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Wedneiday  Evening. 

Reassembled  at  S  p.v. 

A  lengthy  and  interesting  letter  from  Da.  W.  W.  Ireland,  fonnerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  Edacation  of 
Imbecile  Childreo,  Larbert,  Stirlingshire,  now  of  Home  and  School  for 
Imbeciles,  Preston  Lodge,  Prestonpana,  Scotland,  was  read. 

Dr.  Ireland  complains  of  the  report  of  Ma.  Jobn  MUlleb  to  this 
Association  (see  Proceedings,  Olenwood,  Iowa,  18S4,  p.  305)  as  unjust 
in  several  particnluB,  and  refutes  it  b;  a  statement,  which,  on  motion, 
is  ordered  to  be  published  with  the  nest  issue  of  onr  Proceedings. 

A  paper  from  Db.  Q.  E.  Shuttlbwobth  on  "The  Relationship  of 
Marriages  of  Consanguinity  to  Mental  Unsoandness"  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Seouin,  of  the  S^uin  Physiological  School,  New 
York,  presented  a  description  of  the  special  training  of  two  children,  and 
exhibited  photograph,  denoting  progress. 

Dr.  Kerlin  reported  on  recent  legislation  in  England,  under  Acr  Act 
for  giving  Facilities  for  the  Care,  Education,  and  Training  of  Idiots  and 
Imbeciles,  removing  these  children*  from  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  which 
in  many  respects  had  been  an  injury  to  the  institutions,  and  had  worked 
injury  to  parents  and  children. 

The  papers  above  noted  were,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Suith,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

At  this  point  Da.  Cabson  announced  a  cablegram  from  Mih6  Ehha 
LiPPESTAD,  of  Institutet  aandl.  abn.,  Pigeborn,  Thurshang,  Norway, — 
"  Success  I  Regards !" — which  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  acknowl- 
edge. 

On  the  call  for  reports  from  the  States  on  status  of  work  before  the 
people  and  Legislatures,  on  development  and  progress  of  the  institutions 
represented,  and  on  improvement  in  school  training  and  bospitAl  oare  iii> 
troduced  during  the  past  year,  the  following  States  reported  : 

Connecticut,  Da.  CtEonaE  H.  Kniqbt. 

California,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kbblin. 

Kansas,  Col.  H.  M.  Gbesne. 

Maryland,  Dr.  Sahdel  Foot,  Sydnbt  C.  Loira,  Esq 
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TkuTtday,  September  30lh. 

KesBHembled  at  11  A.M.,  after  two  boura  pleasaDtly  spent  in  the  schools 
and  an  inspection  of  the  Hospital,  Oirls'  Cottage,  and  other  improve- 
menta. 

A  commaDication  was  read  from  Da.  L.  W.  Baker,  of  BaldwinsvUle, 
Mass.,  presenting  bU  blank  form  of  inquiry  for  use  in  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Hospital  Cottages  at  BaldwioBTiUe,  Mass. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Georqb  Q.  Tarbell,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  re- 
questing a  correction  of  the  record  of  1885,  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Brown,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  puliliabed,  as  follows : 

BosTOB,  September  20lh,  1686. 
Db,  I.  N.  Keblin,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Offieert  of 
American  Inttitutitna  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- Minded  fersoni: 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  published  Proceedings  of  our  Association,  page 
292,  lines  3,  4,  and  5,  in  the  memorial  article,  written  by  Dr.  Geoi^ 
Brown,  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  occur  these  words :  "  which  en- 
abled him  a  few  years  later  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  first  public  ineti- 
tDtion  for  idiots  established  in  this  couotry,  at  Syracuse,  making,"  etc. 

Id  a  letter  since  received  from  Dr.  Brown  ho  distiactly  disclaims  the 
intention  of  sayiog  that  the  institution  at  Syracuse  was  the  first  puhlio 
iostitntion  to  be  established  in  America. 

It  is  a  matter  of  official  record  thai  the  first  State  or  Public  Institution 
for  Feeble-  Rlinded  in  America  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  which  was  approved  by  the  Goveruor  and  became  a  law 
May  8ih,  1848.  This  was  the  accomplishment  of  an  undertaking  begun  by 
the  Legislature  in  1846.  It  was  not  the  beginning,  but  the  result  of  two 
years  of  arduous  labor  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  idiots  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  in  its  turn  was  the  result  of  the  personal  effurts  of  the 
enthusiastic  man  who  had  aroused  the  interest  and  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  prominent  citizens. 

Therefore  I  would  move  that  the  records  of  this  A.ssociation  be 
amended  by  erasing,  on  p^e  292,  line  4,  ihe  words  "  first"  and  "  in  this 
country,"  leaving  the  sentence  to  read,  "  which  enabled  him  a  few  years 
later  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  public  Institution  for  Idiots  established 
at  Syracuse,  making,"  etc. 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Georqe  G.  Tarbell. 

A  communication  from  Da.  William  B.  Fish  was  read  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  place  of  meeting. 
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A  oovmunication  (Vom  Col.  H.  M.  Greene,  inriting  the  Anoeiation 
to  meet  at  the  State  Institnte,  Winfield,  Kan.,  waa  read  aad  referred  to 
tbe  aame  Committee. 

Db.  J.  C.  Cabson  presented  an  ioTitatioD  from  Dr.  P.  M.  Wise, 
Medical  Superintendeot,  for  tbe  Aesociation  to  visit  the  Willard  Asjinm 
for  the  iDsaoe;  also  from  Messrs.  Suith,  Powell,  and  Lamb  to  viut 
Lake  Side  Stock  Farm,  and  iospeot  their  herds  of  HoUteio  cattle. 

Db.  Geo.  Brown,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  tbe  "  Principles 
of  our  Work." 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Brown,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Future 
of  the  Educated  Imbecile." 

Reaftsembled  at  4  f.h. 

Dr.  A.  W.  WlLMARTS  presented  and  read  a  paper  on  "  The  PathoL 
ogy  of  Idiocy." 

Diacnsaion  by  Dbs.  Powell,  Kniqbt,  Roqebs,  Eeblin,  and  Wil- 
HABTB  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Roqebs, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Wilmarth  be  requested  to  issue  a  circular  to  tbe 
members  of  this  Association  describing  proper  methods  of  preparing, 
preserving,  and  transporting  pathological  material,  and  that  the  Superin- 
tondents  be  urged  to  furnish  specimen  brains,  normal  and  abnormal,  for 
Dr.  Wilhabth's  study  and  report. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  reported  a  typical  case  of 
Moral  Imbecility. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Eerlin,  of  Elwyn,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Moral  Imbecil- 
ity," and  reported  three  cases  illustrative. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stewart,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  A.  G.  Smith  be  requested  to  prepare  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  inception  and  development  of  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic  in  Amenca. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  H.  M.  Greene,  of  Kansas,  be  requested  to  rep- 
resent our  work  at  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  convening  at 
Lawrence  in  1887,  and  that  he  prepare  a  paper  on  the  "  Care  and  Traia- 
ing  of  Feeble-Minded  Children"  for  that  body. 

At  this  point  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  F.  A.  Huntinoton  and  numer- 
ous guests  entored. 

Db.  a.  C.  Rooers  presented  a  collection  of  the  repoiitsi  work  done 
by  the  children  of  the  Minnesota  Institution. 

Bt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Hdntinqton,  of  the  Central  Diocese  of  New  York, 
and  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York 
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Acylnm  for  Idiota,  offered  in  iddre«  of  weloome  to  the  AMOcUtion, 
wbick  was  responded  to  by  Db.  Gko.  Bbown,  of  Barre. 

An  iDt«rvsl  of  a  few  hours  w»b  spent  in  visiting  the  olBss-rooms  and 
amnsement-hall,  witneeBing  the  very  interestiog  ezeroisM  of  the  ohildrsD. 
A  newly-organized  band,  compoMd  of  nxteen  instrnmentfl,  string  and 
bnas,  played  by  inmatcfl,  elioited  unqoalified  praise  from  the  viddog 
guests. 

Beassembled  at  8.30  p.u. 

Db.  I.  N.  KxBLiK  presented  a  memoir  of  the  htte  Jakes  B.  Rich- 
ABD8,  a  pioneer  in  our  American  work,  the  author  of  a  memorable  ad- 
dress before  the  Twelfth  Gonferenoe  of  CharitJee  and  Corrections  at 
Washington,  and  a  member  of  this  Association. 

Db.  Obo.  H.  Enioht  read  a  paper  on  "  Special  Provision  for  E!pi> 
leptics." 

On  motion  of  Db.  A.  C.  Shith,  it  was 

Reaobxd,  That  in  the  next  publication  of  the  Proceedings  there  shall 
appear  the  names  and  poet-office  addresses  of  all  members  of  this  Asso- 
oation. 

State  reports  were  at  this  point  resnmed, — e.gi: 

Kentnoky,  Db.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart. 

New  York,  Dr.  J.  C.  Cabbon. 

Minneeota,  Db.  A.  C.  Roqbbs. 

Iowa,  Dr.  F.  A.  Powbll. 

Hassaohnsetts,  Db.  Obo.  Brown,  Db.  A.  C.  Smith. 

The  President  annoanced  the  following  as  a  Committee  on  Nomination 
of  officers  and  place  of  meeting  for  1887 :  Dbb.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  A.  G. 
RooEBB,  and  A.  C.  Smith. 


Friday,  October  1*(,  1886. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  8.30  p.m. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  and  elected  active  members 
of  the  Association : 

Db.  Samuel  J.  Fort,  Font  Hill  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  EUicott  City,  Md. 

Db.  a.  E.  Osborne,  Snperintendent-elect  of  the  California  Home 
for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Santa  Clara. 

Ret.  a.  H.  Morris,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  Knigbtstown. 

W.  L.  WiLLETT,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Custodial  Asylum, 
Newark,  N.  Y. 


The  followiog  vere  elected  hononr;  members : 
Rt.  Rkv.  F.  D.  Hdntinoton,  Syracuae,  N.  T. 
Mb8.  W.  D.  Hebrick,  AmheiBt,  Mass. 
M188  M.  £.  POWEBS,  Paribault,  Mina. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Borrbll,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Ltdia  A.  Clarke,  Northfield,  Midd. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Powell,  Qlenwood,  Iowa. 
M1S8  ALviax  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Olapp,  EIwjd,  Pn. 
Mes.  Mary  Julia  Stewart,  Franlcfort,  Ky. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin  referred  to  tbe  pnblioation  of  a  GermsD  work,  enti- 
d  "  IdiotophiJus."  The  author  is  a  prominent  writer,  and  the  Director 
a  large  Institution  near  Hamburg, — Pastob  H.  Senqelhann,— 
10,  on  motion,  was  eleoted  an  Honorary  and  Correepooding  member  of 
is  Association. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  offered   by  Dr.   Stewart, 
ire,  ftfter  a  lengthy  discnsuon,  adopted  unanimously : 
Whereas,  The  members  of  this  Association  are  coDvinced  from  their 
servation  and  the  records  of  their  institutions  that  a  large  percentage 
idiocy  and  feeble-mindedness  is  due  to  the  transmitted  effects  of  sloobol ; 

Retolved,  That  it  is  their  conviction  that,  tt^etber  with  the  educaUontl 
lining  of  the  young  in  the  avoidance  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  then 
3uld  be  some  l^al  repression  upon  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  intosiotii^ 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  officers  and  place  of  meeting  for 
87  reported : 

PretidmU.—DR.  Wm.  B.  Fish,  of  Illinois. 
Vice-President. — Dr.  Geo.  H.  Knioht,  of  Connecticut. 
Secretary  and  Treaiurer. — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Place  of  next  meeting,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
Time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the  nominations,  on 

Hot,  elected. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  cash  of  $10.76,  and  the  following 

[lies  of  Proceedings,  the  property  of  the  Association: 

For  1877,  Elwyn  and  Coluiubua  meetings,  531  copies. 

For  187!),  Syracuse  and  Lincoln  meetings,  340  copies. 

For  1880,  Barre  meeting,  100  copies. 

For  1883,  Frankfort  and  Elwyn  meetings,  100  copies. 


Par  IS86,  Glenwood  and  Lincoln  meetingB,  223  copies. 

He  reported  the  donntioD  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sequin  of  100  copies  of  the 
Memoir  of  the  Ule  Dr.  Edoitard  Seooin,  and,  on  motion  of  the  Treas- 
oier,  it  was 

Hetolved,  That  from  50  to  100  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  past 
ten  jeara  be  pat  into  boaod  form,  the  volumes  to  contain  the  engraTings  of 
oar  deceased  brethren,  Edodard  Sequin,  Henrt  M.  Knioht,  Hervet 
B.  Wilbur,  and  Jaues  B.  Richards,  copies  of  which  shall  he  placed 
in  such  ecientiSc  and  public  libraries  of  America  and  Europe  as  shall  be 
nominated  and  approved  at  oar  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Da.  Stewart,  it  was 

Raoltxd,  That  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  for  the  present  year  be  laid 
on  each  active  member. 

On  motion  of  D?.  A.  C.  KoaKRii,  it  was 

Retolved,  That  we  extend  the  thanks  of  this  Association  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Carson,  and  the  officers  and  teachers  of  this  institution,  who  have 
eo  generonslj  and  pleasantly  entertained  as  doring  oar  stay  at  Syracuse ; 
also  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Wise,  Superintendent  of  the  Willard  Hospital  for  the 
loBane,  and  HEaeita.  Smith,  Powell,  and  Lamb,  proprietors  of  the 
lakeside  Stock  Form,  for  their  kind  invitations  to  visit  their  respective 
places;  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  of  Syracuse  for  th«r 
pleasant  notices  of  the  sessions. 

Adjotirned  to  meet  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  in  1887. 

ISAAC  N.   KERLIN,  Secretary. 
Syraccse,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1886. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME,  SYRACUSE,  1886. 

Br  Rt,  Rev.  Bishop  F.  D.  Hdhtisoton. 

Mbhbers  of  thb  Asbociatiok: — Our  BcArd  ud  our  Saperio- 
UDdeat  are  bo  heartily  gratified  by  the  honor  of  yonr  visit  to  our  city, 
and  to  these  buildings  and  grounds,  tbat  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  to  offer 
you  only  a  silent  greeting.  As  citixens  of  Syracuse  we  have  not  a  great 
deal  to  show  you,  and  what  we  have  you  will  see  without  much  pointing 
out, — only  a  city  of  about  fourscore  thoosand  people,  which  has  been 
made  altogether  within  the  memory  of  its  oldest  inhabitaats ;  a  brisk 
trade,  driven  by  eager,  quick-moving,  enterpriaing  business  men;  some 
educational  advantages ;  some  acUve  oharities ;  ohnrchee  not  too  many  or 
too  full ;  one  street  which,  on  the  whole,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  more 
fine  points  than  any  city  street  in  the  country ;  and  a  product  out  of 
the  breast  of  the  earth,  not  quite  so  sweet  or  natritious  as  mother'! 
milk,  which,  so  long  as  natnre  elsewhere  gave  us  something  like  a  monop- 
oly of  it,  built  for  us  some  handsome  fortunes  and  houses.  Governor 
Seymour,  whose  departure  from  mortal  life  the  whole  land  has  lately 
lamented,  our  strong  statesman  whose  intellectual  vigor  was  only  leas 
than  bis  greatness  of  character,  and  whose  interest  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  was  never  abated  by  his  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare  of  the  nation,  nsed  to  remark  how  many  oonspicuoos 
features  and  striking  movements  of  nature  and  society  and  polities  have 
belonged  to  this  region  of  Central  and  Northern  New  York ;  in  natuial 
phenomena  the  earliest  geologic  formations  still  apparent  on  the  sarface 
of  the  planet ;  a  system  of  lakes  with  clean  shores,  remarkable  for  extent 
and  beauty,  and  a  fourfold  water-ahed  that  sends  its  streams  to  the  north- 
ern Atlantic,  to  two  great  outlets  southward,  and  by  the  Ohio  to  the  Mta- 
aissippi ;  in  human  races  and  relics  various  prehistoric  antiquities,  traces 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  their  wan,  of  the  Jesuit  missiona,  and  the 
influence  of  the  French  and  English  collisions ;  in  political  and  religions 
society, — a  somewhat  mixed  basis  for  distinction,  I  allow, — a  phase  of 
Freemasoary,  Clairvoyance,  and  Mormonism.  I  think  I  never  heard  him 
mention  the  Cardiff  giant.  But  in  a  Christian  dviliution  our  annals  ire 
short,  and  you,  who  are  already  abreast  of  as  at  the  West  in  your  speoalty, 
you  and  we  are  young  together. 
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At  the  sune  dme,  gentlemeD,  if  thew  oiTUiziDg  forces  are  reoeat,  they 
have  not  been  idle  or  feeble.  Among  them  yon  find  tbis  Aiylnm, — one 
of  the  Utest  And  oertainly  one  of  tbe  most  impreaaive  and  beneficent.  Of 
Uie  serrices  and  abilities  and  trinmpbs  of  its  founder  it  is  not  needful  for 
me  to  speak  at  length.  Yon  knew  him  and  tbem  well.  Many  of  yon 
bare  been  his  eulogiata.  In  yonr  Proceedings  fcr  18l^&  I  find  an  admira- 
ble tribute  U>  bis  memory.  My  own  knowledge  of  Dr.  Wilbnr  was  that 
of  an  early  and  warm  friendship,  beginning  in  out  oollege-life  together 
fifty  years  ago  in  Mtssacbnaetta,  oontinuing  throogb  his  steadfast  exer- 
tions «Dd  patient  growth  id  tbe  qualities  of  a  builder,  orgafiiier,  and  philan- 
thropist at  Barre  and  Albany,  and  happily  consummated  in  our  intimate 
rel&tions  here.  As  to  onr  present  and  future  administration  tbe  Trustees 
feel  entirely  secure.  It  startles  us  to  be  reminded  that  all  this  vast 
reform,  in  which  you  are  leaders,  is  the  product  of  our  single  generation. 
And  as  its  rapid  deTelopment,  so  b  its  intrinsic  value.  What  is  tbe  anal- 
yaia  of  a  salt  oompared  with  the  discipline  and  enrichment  of  a  soul? 
Wbat  is  tbe  {wtented  invention  of  tbe  knife  that  slices  the  fruit  on  the 
supper-table  yonder  to  tbe  unfolding,  quickening,  and  training  of  that 
which,  however  imperfectly,  thinks  and  reasons  and  remembers  and  hopes 
«nd  believes,  in  an  immortal  child  of  Ood,  yonr  brother  or  sbter  and 
mine  ?  I  do  not  see  bow  you  can  approach  these  august  and  mysterious 
Bprings  of  endless  life,  however  familiar  tbe  contact  of  your  brain  and 
that  of  your  pupils  may  be,  without  the  conscience  of  Christians,  the 
carefalness  of  pbiloaophers,  and  the  reverence  of  priests. 

The  i«al  signiGcance,  dignity,  and  vital  interest  of  the  occasion,  gentle- 
men, evidently  lies  in  the  natnre  of  your  work  and  tbe  lofly  purposes  to 
which  yonr  lives  are  devoted.  If  you  were  stadenta  of  science  only, 
your  calling  would  be  high ;  your  paths  of  investigation  would  be  wide 
and  far-reaching;  your  subject- matter  full  of  the  intenaest  interest;  your 
contributions  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment most  precious.  A  science  that  ccncerns  itself  with  both  psycholc^ 
and  pbysiolc^,  with  pathology  and  anatomy,  with  sociology  and  heredity, 
is  certainly  comprehenrive.  None  of  these  departmenta  is  foreign  to  your 
daily  observation  ;  none  of  ttiem  fails  to  take  the  benefit  of  your  discos- 
nons  and  eiperimenU.  But  this  is  not  all.  You  arc  constantly  im- 
proving tbe  industries,  economies,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  large  prac- 
tical establishments.  But  more  than  this,  and  beyond  all  its  scientific 
value,  is  the  privilt^  of  yonr  vocation  in  touching  deeply  the  tenderest 
sympathies  and  affections  of  mankind.  It  joins  with  the  fascinations  of 
study  the  satisfactions  and  glories  of  Christian  mercy.  At  the  altar  of 
btunanity,  where  you  stand  and  serve,  the  intellect  and  the  heart  minister 
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liBTiDony  blether.  Yoar  oanse  u  hardly  len  moral  than  mediesl  and 
taphysical.  It  ia  scarcelj  more  a  philosophy  thaa  a  charity. 
IVe  must  all  be  impressed,  I  thiok,  with  the  scope  of  your  beQefaodon, 
eo  we  see  how  largely  the  deprivatioD  and  disease  which  it  ia  year 
dneas  to  treat  may  he  at  once  the  fruit  and  a  penalty  of  the  over- 
>ught  aod  over-iodulged  habits  of  those  times  io  labor  and  pleasore. 
ocy,  to  bo  sure,  is  not  insanity ;  bat  there  are  oommon  sins  which  are 
|>ODsibIe  for  both, — for  the  malformed  and  the  disordered  brain,  for 
stratioD  and  reaction.  For  our  superfluoos  and  ill-regnlated  cerebnl 
Dnlus,  our  immeaBarable  excitements  and  ezhaueting  anxiety,  we  have 
pay  the  twofold  price  of  imbecility  and  madness.  I  often  wonder 
T  yon  are  able  in  your  classifications  to  draw  the  line  accurately  be- 
len  your  proper  patients  and  the  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women 
side  who  have  the  symptoms,  only  in  less  degrees.  There  is  more 
n  one  sort  of  "  absence  of  mind,"  and  the  feeble-minded  we  have 
9t  manifestly  "  always  with  us."  When  one  thinks  of  the  shadowy 
t.inction  between  idiocy  and  idiosyncrasy,  the  Qreeic  origin  of  the  name 

the  malady  you  deal  with  seems  almost  a  satire.  If  all  the  modified 
ises"  that  we  see  at  large  in  the  community,  in  business,  in  manners, 
politics,  among  undergradaatcs  in  our  colleges,  in  male  aud  female 
irmers,  and  io  some  of  onr  writers  for  the  press  were  to  come  under 
IT  supervision,  what  a  tremendous  expansion  of  your  operalioDS  there 
lid  be  I  I  am  afraid  the  army  of  yon  that  we  should  have  for  guests 
lay  would  embarrass  even  Syracuse  hospitality.  What  a  vivid  confir- 
tion  it  ia  of  the  saying  of  Scripture  that  man  is  '*  fearfully  and  wonder- 
y  made,"  to  find,  as  your  scalpeb  tell  us,  that  a  drop  of  blood  in  a 
It  or  a  wrong  place  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  genius  and  a 
aiac,  between  a  philosopher  and  a  fool ! 

A'hen  we  turn  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  ascertained  causes  of 
atal  impotence,  what  searching  homilies,  what  terrible  rebukes,  what 
hetic  warniugs  you  witness  iu  your  work  and  present  to  us  in  your 
iatics, — warnings  against  sensual  excess,  against  alcohol  and  opium  and 
:,  and  in  behalf  of  the  violated  laws  of  temperHnce,  and  health,  and 
Hock,  and  coDtinence,  and  all  the  articles  and  statutes  in  the  constitu- 
I  and  commonwealth  of  our  kind !     And  when  wc  think  what  blessed 

gracious  consolations  you  have  poured  into  the  silent  sorrows  of 
aes  all  over  the  land,  where  the  outer  or  the  inner  face  of  some 
cken  son  or  daughter  has  been  almost  transfigured  by  your  skill,  we 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  thank  and  bless  you  in  Christ's  name.  I 
lember  once  walking  down  the  hill  here  with  a  clerical  brother  aCler 
had  attended  some  surprising  exhibitions,  such  as  you  will  see  pres- 
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entlj,  or  the  Burvellons  resaltB  of  iogenioiu  ind  kindly  teaching,  when 
mj  friend  sud  reflectiveiy,  bnt  with  a  hnmoroua  emile,  "  BUhop,  it  makes 
toe  f«el  that  I  am  the  fool  myself,"— another  instanoe  of  St.  Paul's 
modest  confeesioQ  that  we  may  become  fools  in  order  to  he  wise. 

While  you  are  with  ns,  gentlemen,  please  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  make 
your  visit  agreeable.  We  deeire  for  yoa  comfort  and  entertainment,  and 
a  happy  and  fruitful  Besuon  of  yonr  AssnnatioD,  as  well  as  increasing 
power  aod  suooess  at  yonr  several  regular  poets  of  duty.  If  you  seek 
public  patronage  and  endowment,  may  you  find  Legislatures  as  liberal  as 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  anvexed  and  unhindered  by  partisanship, 
timidity,  or  politioal  prejudice!  If  yoa  are  inspected  by  Boards  of 
Charities,  may  they  be  lai^-minded,  reasonable,  and  just  I  In  these,  as 
m  all  your  doings  and  ondertakings,  in  the  language  of  Uie  old  veiuon  of 
the  Psalm,  "  We  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Da.  F.  M.  PowBLL,  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

£^racuM,  1886. 

It  ifl  not  without  an  appreciation  of  the  reoognition  of  the  Iowa  Insti- 
tntbo,  on  the  part  of  the  membeni  of  this  Aeaociation,  that  I  asBune 
duties  aa  yoar  preeiding  officer,  trusting  that  the  desnltory  ohancter  of 
this  effort  on  my  part  may  not  impair,  in  your  estimation,  its  etandiag. 

Realizing  that  yon  are  more  familiar  with  the  inceptive  history  of  the 
cause  thia  Association  represents  than  your  Chairman,  I  oonaider  it  im- 
proper for  me  to  weary  you  with  an  attempt  to  cover  gronnds  preriouBly 
and  thoroughly  gone  over  by  the  experienced  menben  of  this  bod; ; 
precedence,  however,  su^esta  that  at  least  casna]  reference  should  be  made 
relative  to  the  history  of  our  work,  and  to  problems  yet  to  be  more  full; 
elucidated  and  perfected. 

The  germ  plunted  by  the  early  devotees  of  this  charity,  at  the  be^n- 
Ding  of  the  present  century,  has  proven  proUfio  with  practical  results,  u 
statistical  data  and  observation  will  snstain. 

It  will  be  oonoeded,  however,  (hat  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  this  class  of  dependents  is  practically  only  yet  in 
aa  embryonic  state,  and  that  it  caonot  he  expected  that  the  matureet 
thinkers  can  have  organized  a  system  complete  in  detail,  and  adapted  to 
every  emergency  that  time  and  chaoge  must  develop ;  but  that  a  baas 
founded  on  great  and  underlying  priociples  has  been  dweloped  for  fntnre 
work  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  is  inclined  to  qnestion. 

Conspicuous  among  the  few  pioneer  philanthropists  who  sought  the 
welfare  of  the  despised  idiot,  and  whose  memories  AmericaDS  cherish,  were 
Dr.  Edouard  Scgoin,  of  Paris,  wiib  whose  efforts  and  history  yon  are  all 
familiar,  and  the  lamented  Dr.  Wilbur,  whose  life-work  is  spread  upon  the 
records  of  our  journals.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Dootore  S^uin 
and  Wilbur  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Id  1839  public  and  private  facilities  for  the  care  and  education  of  this 
Dcgleoted  class  began  to  be  provided  for  in  Europe  and  the  Unitod  States. 
In  our  own  country,  Massachusetts  took  the  initiatory  step;  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wilbur  opening  a  private  school,  at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  in  July,  1648, 
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whidb  coDtinaes  to  be  BaooenfUly  ooDduot«d  by  Dr.  0«o^e  Brown, 
ud  Dr.  S4iDnel  Q.  Hove  opening  and  organiriog  the  State  loUitntion 
Id  October  of  the  lune  year  at  Soath  BobIod.  New  York  State  wai 
the  next  U>  legislate  in  tbe  interest  of  this  olaas,  by  eetabliahing  a  trial 
■chod  at  Albany  in  the  year  1851,  under  the  care  of  Br.  Wilbur.  Thia 
public  teat  proved  bo  eatisfactory  that  the  Legislature  establiBhed.a  per- 
mtnent  State  Inatitntion  at  Syracuse  in  1854,  onr  present  eurgandings 
being  moDomenta  of  thia  act. 

FoUowing  this  oame  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  with  tbe  Statei 
of  CfHinectiont,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Slinoia  closely  ia  order,  nntil  to- 
day twelve  Statea  have  oome  philanthropically  to  the  for^ronnd  and  ex- 
tended tbe  kindly  care  of  a  paternal  government  to  more  than  three 
tboDsand  nngifted  children. 

Our  continent  has  not  only  been  traveraed  by  the  avaridooB  element  of 
tbe  hnniaQ  family,  but  good  Samaritans  also  stop  by  the  wayside  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  State  now  cares  for  a  respectable  number  of  her  imbedle 
children.  Canada  joins  hands  with  tbe  United  States  and  provides  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  her  helpless  waifs. 

Nebraaka  opens  her  doors  to  fifty  applicants  at  the  banning  of  1887- 
Pnblic  sealiment  is  already  moulded  in  other  States  that  will  dictate 
legislation  in  the  near  future  for  many  more  of  the  States'  wards.  In 
addition  to  public  provision  referred  to,  there  are  not  less  than  a  half- 
doien  private  retreats  lending  their  aid  in  the  care  and  education  of 
tbe  same  class.  I  have  not  the  data  to  quote  tbe  extent  of  the  facilities 
provided  in  this  way,  but  have  assurance  that  it  is  not  less  than  two 
hundred. 

I  have  faith  to  believe  that  as  the  public  becomes  fnlly  acquainted  with 
the  number  and  character  of  this  class,  it  will  follow  that  every  State  in 
tbe  Union  will  make  provision  for  all  their  defective  classes  at  the  general 

With  this  brief  reference  to  the  progress  made  in  the  interests  of  this 
class  of  defectives,  it  is  proper  to  allude  more  directly  to  the  object  and 
work  before  the  Association.  We  are  ha%  to  consult  as  to  the  beet  means 
of  discharging  our  trust  as  guardians  of  a  vast  family,  relying  nnoon- 
Bcionsly  on  onr  efforts  to  shield  and  protect  its  members. 

Here  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  take  place ;  our  own  methods 
are  confirmed  or  corrected,  as  well  as  new  plans  and  impressions  received. 
The  benefit  of  acquaintance  with  co-workera  establishes  oonSdence  and 
prepares  the  way  for  concerted  action.  There  iS  strength  received  by 
coming  together  in  friendly  intercourse ;  stimulating  our  actions  in  tbe 
direction  of  intelligence  and  energy.    It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
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the  value  of  these  gatherings.  Facts  and  thonghta  have  diBBeminated 
ftom  these  oonsnltations  that  have  found  their  vaj  into  the  most  naex- 
peoted  plaoee  with  fruitful  results.  Our  orgaDization,  then,  has  cause  for 
eDcouragemeDt,  with  proepeol^  for  oontinued  and  permanent  usefulness. 
There  remains,  however,  »  wide  field  for  labor,  presenting  various  phases 
aod  «dee,  prominent  with  stubhorn  ohstaoies  to  subdue,  as  70a  are  ail 
aware.  Sentiment  varies.  There  are  those  who  oppose  public  aid  for 
the  imbecile  seemingly  without  discrimination,  not  even  reoogniiing  the 
d^rees  of  inBrmity  or  their  condition  as  orphans,  asserting  that  the 
home  fireside  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  them.  This  position  was 
officially  aunouuced  by  one  of  the  now  ex-Govemora  of  a  New  Bnglancl 
State. 

Other  classes  of  defectives  have  largely  monopolized  philanthropic 
movemeDta,  public  and  private.  The  insane,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and 
criminal  classes  constitute  an  army  oF  over  half  a  million,  confronting  the 
taxpayer,  whose  intoreets  should  not  be  burdened  bj  asking  additional 
tithes  for  still  another  class  without  an  array  of  facts  that  will  bear  the 
test  of  opposition. 

The  difficulty  of  securiog  uniform  legislaUon,  together  with  the  great 
distances  that  separate  us,  adds  farther  embarrassmsDt  in  scouring  oon- 
certed  action.  These  with  other  difficnltiea  must  be  encountered  and 
overcome,  or  modified  as  our  work  progresses. 

Here  let  me  urge  the  members  of  the  Association  to  continue  the 
solution  of  the  questions  that  confront  us  in  the  daily  rounds  of  duty: 
to  some  of  which  I  shall  briefly  refer.  In  an  assemblage  of  feeble- 
minded children  that  congregate  in  an  institution  ample  material  Is 
present  for  hard  practical  work.  The  mixed  types  or  grades  of  idiocy 
aod  imbecility  are  before  you,  representing  an  infinite  variety  of  condi- 
tions to  be  individually  considered.  To  allude  to  the  various  phases  would 
require  more  time  than  the  occasion  would  permit.  They  more  properly 
belong  to  special  reports. 

In  the  Iowa  institutions  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  onr  family  under 
two  general^heads, — the  educational  and  asylum  departments ;  the  former 
Including  all  that  are  capable  of  attending  schoolroom  exercises  with 
profit,  the  remainder  being  numbered  In  the  latter  division,  and  reoairing 
instruction  and  training  more  simplified  than  the  former. 

The  educational  department,  including  the  industrial  classes,  has  es- 
pecially engaged  the  att«ntion  of  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
feeble-minded,  until  a  system  or  methods  of  instmcdon  have  been  devd- 
oped  pr^piant  with  practical  results.  Progress  in  thu  direodon  sbonld 
!,  and  I  trust  the  members  of  the  Asso<uation  will  be  inclined  to 
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\iKKnt  tb^r  views  and  oompare  methods  uotil  the  moat  complete  system 
pwmbXe  is  adopted. 

The  members  of  the  "  low  grade"  or  asylum  divisioD  merit  our  warmest 
sympathy  -,  their  utter  helplessncM,  together  with  tfaeir  habits,  suhject  them 
to  poeaible  neglect-  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  The  day  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest"  is  past.  la  it  enough  that  they  are  simply  pro- 
vided with  food  and  shelter  ?  Their  right  to  receive  iostructioD  and  train- 
ing  adapted  to  their  dependent  condition  will  be  admitted,  I  assume,  after 
czperieooe  in  caring  for  them  with  a  teacher's  influence  and  without  it. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  those  baring  charge  of  inelitutions  to 
cjODtinue  to  nige  the  citums  of  this  class  hefore  the  puhlic,  until  special 
provisioD  may  be  made  for  them,  adapted  to  tbeir  helpless  natures,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  other  departments,  yet  accessible  thereto. 

What  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  care  of  epileptics?  Their 
claims  on  the  public  cannot  he  ignored.  If  admitted  as  wards  of  the 
Stat€,  will  it  be  to  mingle  promiscuously  with  their  more  fortunate  aaso- 
ciates,  or  ahall  they  be  entirely  isolated,  leaving  them  an  independent 
oolooy?  May  we  not  strike  a  proper  medium  in  arranging  their  care, 
with  suitable  apartments  adjacent  to  the  maJD  structure,  where  their  asso- 
^ation  with  the  classes  may  be  conveniently  regulated  to  tkctr  adrant^^ 
and  not  detrimental  to  others? 

Tbeeamest  and  able  paper  of  Dr.  Gcotge  H.  Knighton  this  subject,  read 
at  the  recedt  National  Cooference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  suggests 
that  hb  oonclasioDB  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Association. 

The  adult  portion  of  this  great  family  of  defectives  continue  to  present 
theCr  interests  for  adjustment.  A  large  number  fail  to  possess  ade- 
quate mental  or  tcoral  conviction  to  cope  successfully  with  the  realities 
of  life,  and  are  unfortunate  in  being  without  the  guardianship  of  Lindred 
ties  to  dirAst  them.  The  possibilities  connected  with  such  a  life  are  likely 
to  be  freighted  with  crime  and  degradation,  and  more  especially  is  this 
applicable  to  the  unguarded  idiotic  female.  Happily,  the  solution  of  this 
question  is  persistently  dawning  upon  the  public. 

New  York  has  taken  the  advance  step  ia  providing  special  accominoda- 
tions  for  this  division.  The  results  have  veriGcd  the  wisdom  of  the  act. 
Pennsylvania  adds  to  the  building  at  Elwyn  a  "  Girls'  Cottage"  for  eighty 
of  this  class. 

The  sU-ongest  letters  of  appeal  for  the  admission  of  subjects  to  the 
Iowa  Institution  come  from  parents  or  guardians  who  have  advanced  to 
that  period  in  life  when  thoughts  of  the  future  welfare  of  their  progeny 
crowd  heavily  upon  them.  "The  mother  hound  down  by  an  imbecile 
efaild  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  objects  in  the  world,  for  her  burden  of 
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helplessness,  grief,  and  care  must  iDcrease  rather  than  dimiaish  witli 
passing  years,"  and  to  many  an  aged  parent  has  come  and  will  come  the 
thoaght,  Who  will  oare  for  and  guard  my  afflicted  child  in  the  future? 
The  Tery  thought  of  a  child  of  this  natare  being  without  sattable  proleo- 
lion  is  painful  not  only  to  a  parent  hut  to  all  good  cltiiens.  It  is  not 
only  justice  to  the  individnal  but  to  the  commonwealth  that  persons  tbiu 
deprived  should  have  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  to  shield  and  protect 
them. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  State  provide  temporarily  for  this  diviiaoD  of 
unfortunates :  it  must  be  a  life-school  for  its  inmates,  thereby  preventing 
the  transmission  of  infirmities  to  a  still  more  degraded  progeny.  Bearing 
upon  this  subject,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Twentieth  Iowa  General  Assembly :  "  Your  Committee  are  unanimoM 
in  the  opinion  that  this  institution  should  be  made  perpetual,  and  so  en- 
larged at  the  earliest  possible  date  as  to  accommodate  all  this  unfortunate 
class.  This  should  be  done,  not  so  much  upon  the  theory  of  charity  u 
on  the  ground  of  public  safety.  To  turn  these  out  upon  the  world  with 
such  fearful  poBsibilities  before  them,  especially  that  of  reproducing  their 
kind,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  not  only  cruel  but  a  high 
crime  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  both  human  and  divine." 

The  interests  of  these  different  types  evidently  point  in  the  directioD 
of  caring  for  them  by  a  thoroughly  planned  system  of  buildings,  grouped 
in  aooordance  with  their  intended  uses,  together  forming  a  complete 
system  or  oi^nization. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  that  presents  itself  for 
our  attention  is  the  etiological  study  of  idioo;  and  imbecility.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  arriving  at  positive  conclusions  have  been  alluded  to 
at  previous  meetings,  as  well  as  plans  su^ested  for  overcoming  them.  It 
remains  for  the  Association  to  urge  its  members  to  put  iifto  ezeontioD  the 
most  practical  methods  available.  At  our  Elwyn  meeting,  in  1882,  Dr. 
Kerlin  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  importance  of  at- 
taching to  our  work  the  services  of  a  pathologist,  who  should  he  so  amply 
remunerated  that  his  whole  time  could  be  given  to  our  iostitutioas,  and 
that  he  should  be  not  only  subject  (o  call  for  post-mortems  at  the  minw 
establishments,  but  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  the  life-histoiy 
and  phenomena  of  cases  in  the  various  institutions  of  special  scientific 
interest  to  the  profession. 

The  same  thought  was  forcibly  alluded  to  in  a  paper  read  by  Br.  A.  C. 
Rogers  at  the  Glenwood  meeting  in  1884,  in  which  the  doctor  also  pre- 
sented the  necessity  of  the  resident  physician  keeping  a  complete  medical 
and  physical  record  of  all  cases,  and  collecting  all  possible  information  of 
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tbeir  historieB  and  phonological  charaoteristJcH,  Bod  syitemfttically  pre- 
MTving  tbeee  records  for  the  patboli^t.  The  necessity  for  scieotiGc  work 
in  secnriDg  data  grows  daily  more  apparent.  I  trust  the  ABSOclatioD  may 
be  disposed  to  urge  coatinned  action  in  this  direction  nntil  all  onr  insti- 
tntions  will  be  able  to  preeent  reliable  material. 

While  we  are  seeking  to  modify  the  infirmities  of  idiocy  and  secure 
etioI(^cal  data,  it  is  Incumbent  that  its  prevenlJon  receive  attenUon 
accordiag  to  its  imptortance. 

When  the  causea  are  of  a  local  or  hereditary  nature,  the  aToidanoe  of 
Ibe  oonditions  oonstitotes  prevention.  If  due  to  climate,  migration  should 
follow ;  if  traceable  to  consangui  neons  unions,  l^pslation  should  interfere ; 
if  the  Tioes  of  intemperance  lurk  in  the  family,  abstioenoe  should  be  en- 
forced; if  overwork  and  excitement  are  sappiog  the  vital  forces,  rest 
Bbonld  be  enjoined-,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Segaiu  remarks,  "  Idiocy  ia  not  all 
endemic  or  hereditary ;  we  have  seen  it  creep  from  the  couch  of  the 
yonng,  of  the  healthy,  and  of  the  talented,  as  well  as  from  the  lowly  or 
ticbos."  Violation  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  are  wantonly  oommilted  by 
both  sexes,  entailing  upon  their  ofispring  feeble  constitntione  and  nervoos 
disorders.  It  is  not  only  voluntary  circumatenoes  that  produce  idiocy, 
but  accidents  that  cannot  be  anticipated  contribute  a  limited  proportion  of 
cases. 

Where  it  is  possible  for  professional  interference  to  obviate  the  condi- 
tions favoriug  a  degenerated  offspring,  it  should  engage  our  earnest 
attention. 

I  have  thonght  beet  to  refer  to  these  questions,  without  dwelling  on 
them,  only  to  urge  continued  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Aeeoeialion, 
that  every  phase  and  bearing  on  these  subjects  may  be  brought  to  the 
most  complete  elucidation  possible. 

I  trust  those  of  yon  with  extended  experience  and  faoilities,  who  have 
already  favored  the  Association  and  the  public  with  yonr  views,  will 
express  your  present  aonclnsions,  if  only  to  oonSrm  previous  statements. 
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LETTER  FROM   M.  MILLARD. 

To  the  Attociation  of  Superintendents  of  Idiot  Atylumt,  meeting  at 
Syrtieute,  New  York. 

HOBAHT    HODBK,  COLCHBSTIK,  BhOLAUD, 

AugUBt  19tb,  1S86. 

Gkntlkmen  : — By  the  kind  inviutioa  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  I  ventnre  to 
ezpresB  my  hesrtiest  sympathy  with  yoar  iateresUng  meetiDg,  and  to 
oherish  the  hope  that  it  may  be  productive  of  mach  mutual  euconrage- 
ment,  inBtruotion,  and  help.  I  trust  that  a  reoord  of  your  prooeedinga 
will  be  published,  bo  that  the  beuefit  may  ezteud  to  many  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  literature  of  idiocy 
is  BO  seamy  that  every  fresh  contribution  is  specially  welcome  to  every 
earnest  superintendent.  The  free  interchange  of  annua)  reports  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  your  reports  often  go  deeper  down  into  the  subject 
than  oar  reports,  which  are  intended  for  the  perusal  of  our  subscribers. 
The  interchange  of  visits  is  sure  to  be  very  limited,  on  aooount  of  the  dis- 
tance across  the  ooeau.  I  remember  with  much  pleasure  those  paid  by 
the  lat«  Dr.  Howe,  who  afterwards  corresponded  with  me,  and  by  the  late 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 

When  honorary  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  evening  Ragged  School 
in  1S47, 1  was  interested  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Teaehen' 
Magazine,  from  a  Tiverton  sut^eon,  OD  the  question,  "  What  can  be  done 
for  the  education  of  idiota  ?"  and  the  thought  occurred  that,  as  I  was  able 
to  enchain  the  attention  of  wild,  uncultivated  youths,  I  might,  perhaps, 
benefit  those  lower  down  in  the  aoale  of  intellect  if  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  Providence  led  Dr.  Reed  shortly  afterwards  to  ask  me  to 
help  him  in  establishing  an  asylum  for  idiots,  which  is  now  so  well 
known  as  the  Earlswood  Asylum,  and  since  then  I  assisted,  by  reqaest, 
in  founding  the  subsequent  Scotch  and  English  asylums,  also  supplying 
information  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Irish  asylum,  who  spent  three 
weeks  at  Colohester  before  entering  upon  bis  duties.  On  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  I  felt  obliged  to  retire  from  the  work  at  the  close  of  188-1,  after 
thirty-seven  years  of  official  connection  therewith,  during  which  it  was 
my  privil^e  to  bring  out  a  "History  of  the  Asylums,"  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Martin   Duncan   (our  first  visiting  medical  officer),  a 
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"Huiul  upon  the  Cluiification  nod  TraioiDg  of  Mot«  and  Inibe<nlM." 
As  ■  membeT  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  House  Committee  of  the  East- 
era  Coanties'  AByloms  for  Idiots,  I  am  still  able  to  render  a  little  aid  to 
thecaoee. 

Ad  act  called  "  The  Idiots'  Act"  was  passed  in  our  last  session  of  Par- 
liunent,  which  will  relieve  our  asjlums  from  the  unneoeasar;  reetrictions 
of  the  lunacy  acts,  and  which,  for  the  first  time,  makea  the  word  "  imbe- 
cOe"  a  legal  term.  Special  provision  has  yet  to  be  made  for  panper 
idiots,  btit  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  included  in  the  promised  conntj 
botrds  biU.  Several  of  your  States  have  set  a  noble  example  to  other 
coDDtriee  in  this  respect,  and  I  trust  that  such  legislation  will  be  greatly 
extended.  Epileptic  idiots  siill  need  to  be  specially  provided  for,  as  they 
necesearily  cause  so  much  affliction  and  anxiety  in  their  ramiliee.and  may 
ofWn  be  greatly  benefited  by  anitable  treatmeut.  The  sncoeu  thus  far 
granted  to  the  existing  idiot  asylums  is  truly  gTatifying.  We  Well  Itnow 
that  idiots  cannot  be  properly  trained  or  cared  for  at  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  as  parents  cannot  spare  the  time  and  do  not  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge.  Nor  sboald  they  be  placed  in  lunatic  asylums,  where,  being 
credulous,  they  are  bewildered  by  the  strange  talk  of  the  insane ;  being 
imitative,  they  are  prone  to  oopy  any  wild  antics  of  lunatics ;  and,  being 
more  or  less  Umid,  are  alarmed  by  the  raTings  of  maniacs. 

In  an  idiot  asylum  there  is  more  to  he  done  for  them  than  can  be  aooom- 
plisbed,  each  o»e  needing  to  be  individually  studied,  and  sometimes  individ- 
ually dealt  with.  When  the  late  Dr.  Quggenbtihl  carried  on  his  work  effi- 
ciently at  the  Abendberg,  he  employed  a  Sister  of  Meroy  for  every  three 
pupils,  beeidee  having  a  skilled  male  teacher.  Idiots  require  to  be  taught 
to  be  cleanly  In  their  habits,  to  wash  and  drees  themselves,  to  use  a  spoon, 
and  afterwards  a  knife  and  fork.  Speech  has  to  be  evoked  or  improved, 
tbor  senses  to  be  aroused,  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  eapeoially  the  vse 
of  that  fingers,  to  be  developed ;  their  faculties  of  attention  and  imitation 
to  he  cultivated ;  elementary  instmction  to  be  imparted  in  an  interesting 
manner,  without  producing  weariness,  the  teacher's  mind  dropping,  as  it 
were,  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils ;  good  mannera  have  to  be  engendered 
and  bad  habits  ooanteracted.  Their  confidence  has  to  be  won  by  kind- 
ness, and  then  their  wills  can  be  guided  by  tact  aud  firmneu ;  their  moral 
and  religions  sense  has  to  be  awakened,  and  some  Scriptural  knowledge 
to  be  conveyed,  so  as  to  excite,  with  Ood's  help,  simple  faith  in  Him  as 
their  Father,  Jems  as  their  Saviour,  and  heaven  as  their  home.  Wide  is 
the  soope  for  ingenuity  in  deviung  methods  of  training  and  for  over- 
coming difficulties ;  stimulating  means  that  are  beneficial  for  the  inert 
may  prove  injurious  to  the  excitable,  and  the  vigilant  sapervinon  of  the 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  W.  W.  IRELAND. 

Houi  AKD  School  roR  Iubecileb,  Preston  Lodoi, 

PREBTOKPAHB,   EaST    I/OTBIAN,   SCOTLAKD. 

4th  September,  1886. 

Dkak  Sir, — I  have  thia  week  received  t  copy  of  the  "  Prooeedings  of 
tbe  Ano^atioa  of  Medical  Officers  of  American  lostitutjoiis  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Hinded  PenoDs.  SeasioDs:  Gleowood,  Iowa,  1884.  Lincoln, 
niiDoia,  1885.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Companj,  1886." 

I  obeeire  that  you  are  theSecretarj  to  this  ABSOciation,  and  have,  there- 
fore, to  call  jonr  attention  to  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Observations  of 
the  Sootch  and  Danish  Institutions  for  the  Feeble- Minded,  hj  John  MUller, 
Elwyn,  Pa."  Read  at  the  Glenwood  meeting,  1884,  which  is  to  be  fouod 
at  p.  305  of  the  Proceediogs  of  the  Association. 

Aa  it  is  impoasible  for  me  to  allow  all  the  statements  in  Mr.  Mullet's 
paper  to  pass  without  comment,  I  am  oonstruned  to  ask  you  to  consider 
the  following  remuks. 

One  Saturday  daring  the  winter  of  1881  Mr.  John  Miiller  presented 
himself  with  a  circnlar  letter  of  introduction  from  yourself  (Dr.  Isaac  N. 
Kerlin)  addressed  to  Soperintendents  of  Training  Schools,  stating  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Asdstants  in  the  PennBylvania  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  travelling  with  a  view  of  collecting  information.  We  invited 
Mr.  Miiller  to  stay  with  us,  and  he  remained  in  our  house  in  the  Larbert 
Institation  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  of  January,  1881.  During  thb 
time  I  showed  him  through  the  buildings,  took  him  everywhere  with  me 
in  my  visits,  and  answered  hts  numerous  questions  to  the  beat  of  my 
ability. 

There  are  few  statements  in  the  two  pages  and  a  half  which  Mr.  Miil- 
ler givea  to  the  Larbert  Institution  that  are  entirely  correct ;  but  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  his  mistakes  would  take  np  more  time  than  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  in  wii^ng,  or  to  ask  others  to  bestow  in  reading.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  referring  to  two  stHtements.  Mr.  Miiller 
writes  as  follows : 

■'  There  is  no  industrial  department  at  Larbert,  and,  like  many  others, 
this  institution  posseflses  no  farm  land.  A  small  garden  adjoins  the  main 
building,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  ground  belonging  to  it;"  and  farther 
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OD  :  "  The  ability  for  handiwork,  which  provee  so  ooDspicnons  Among  even 
low  Danish  idiots,  is  strange  oompared  with  the  ntt«r  lack  of  it  among 
the  Scotch.  I  was  assnred  in  Larbert,  when  I  inquired  abonl  the  indue- 
trisl  department,  that  there  was  none,  and  if  one  should  be  att«mpted, 
there  wuuld  not  be  more  titan  ttoo  in  the  whole  house  who  would  be  ibie 
to  use  their  haada  for  any  kind  of  work. 

"  Whether  the  difference  may  be  referred  back  to  national  ohancter- 
istics  I  am  unable  to  say ;  there  is  a  possibility  in  this,  however." 

At  this  very  time  there  was  in  the  Larbert  InstitatioD  a  roomy  work- 
shop, iu  which  brushes  of  various  kinds  and  mats  of  coir  fibre  were  bang 
made.  In  this  workshop  twenty-five  hoys  were  employed  at  different 
stages  of  work,  though  some  of  the  worst  cases  could  do  very  little. 
From  the  annual  report,  which  was  dated  20th  January,  1881,  it  appears 
that  there  were  made  six  hundred  and  forty-one  brushes  and  thirty-four 
mats,  besides  teasing  and  remaking  mattresses.  At  the  same  time  the 
joiner  had  in  hia  workshop,  a  separate  building,  three  pupils.  He  kept 
the  house  in  repair,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  furniture.  The  gardener 
had  nine  boys  under  his  charge.  The  grounds  comprised  about  nine 
acres,  of  which  four  acres  were  cultivated  by  the  spade,  and  supplied  the 
iDStituUoD  with  vegetables  during  the  whole  year.  The  rest  of  the 
grounds  not  occupied  by  buildings  was  in  park  or  playground ;  and  the 
whole  work  of  cultivating  the  ground,  keeping  up  the  roads  aud  fences, 
and  oaring  for  the  live-stock  was  done  by  the  gardener  and  the  hoys,  with 
a  little  assistance  from  the  boiler-man  during  the  summer  when  the  hot 
pipes,  which  healed  the  house,  were  not  in  use.  The  girls  were  taught 
sewing  and  working  in  the  house  by  the  govemeesee  and  matron.  It 
onght  to  be  considered  that  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  LuDBoy 
I  was  not  allowed  to  keep  pupils  above  eightoen  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore none  of  the  boys  could  he  said  to  have  completed  an  apprenticeship. 
The  number  of  boys  in  the  institution  was  ninety-eight,  bnt  many  of  th«D 
were  too  small  and  feeble  to  do  any  work.  It  is  strange  if  I  gave  Mr. 
Miiller  none  of  my  yearly  reports;  bnt  during  the  ten  years  I  was  at 
Larbert  I  used  to  send  them  regularly  not  ouly  to  yourself,  but  to  all  the 
other  superintendents  of  American  training  schools.  Iu  these  annual 
reports  I  always  mentioned  the  work  done  by  the  pupils,  both  male  and 
female,  and  repeatedly  oomment«d  upon  what  we  were  doing  in  the  in- 
dustrial departmeut. 

The  uexl  statement  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  od  page  306, — "There 
was  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  children,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  average  grade,  and  mostly  belonging  to  cretinoid  types. 
The  physical  health  seemed  on  a  par  with  the  mental."     During  this  time 
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^e  were  passing  through  the  coldest  and  longest  winter  that  I  remember 
of  in  Scotland,  and  there  was  only  one  death,  that  of  a  girl  who  was  re- 
moved when  ill  by  her  parents  in  an  alarming  state  against  my  wishes 
and  brought  back  worse  under  great  exposure  to  the  oold.  The  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  year  1880  given  in  my  report  was  0.83  per  cent,  upon 
a  daily  average  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  inmates.  There  happens  to 
be  a  note  in  my  diary  of  January  16th  remarking  the  unusual  cold,  and 
adding  that  the  health  of  the  children  was  good.  It  is  quite  correct  that 
the  children  sent  to  training  schools  in  Scotland  are  on  an  average  of 
much  lower  mental  capacity  than  those  in  the  American  institutions  which 
I  visited  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  I  was  sorry  that,  being  pressed  for 
time,  I  was  not  then  able  to  accept  your  hospitable  invitation  to  visit  your 
well-known  training  school.  I  left  Larbert  at  the  end  of  March,  1881, 
to  set  up  an  establishment  of  my  own  for  children  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  my  again  writing  on  so  unpleasing 
a  subject.  I  parted  with  Mr.  M  tiller  on  friendly  terms,  and  as  a  portion 
of  his  paper  is  of  a  sympathetic  character,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  errors  which  he  has  in  some  way  been  led  into. 

I  highly  value  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  in  America  are  laboring 
at  the  same  work  as  myself.  As  Mr.  M  tiller's  paper  has  been  inserted 
in  the  Proceedings  of  your  Association  and  diffused  by  these  means 
through  many  parts  of  the  world,  I  should  beg  as  a  favor  if  you  would 
place  this  letter  before  your  members,  and  ask  their  help  in  getting  these 
oorrecdoDS  to  follow  wherever  the  Proceedings  have  preceded  them. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

William  W.  Ireland. 
To  I>R.  LsAAO  N.  Eerlin,  Elwyn,  Pa.,  United  States. 
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THE   PRINCIPLES   OF  OUR  WORK. 
Bt  Db.  Georoe  Brown,  Barre,  Man. 
Read  at  the  Si/racu»e  Meeting,  1886. 

What  is  the  real  easeaoe  of  onr  teaching  the  defeotive  minds  oom- 
itted  to  uB,  that  they  may  become  measurably  better  and  nearer  die 
innal  standard  in  their  appreciation  of  the  proper  relations  of  life? 
It  ia  to  form  habica, — habits  that  by  their  repetition  shall  become  in- 
inots,  and  thus  replace  the  laclc  of  normal  development  that  exists  more 

leas  in  every  idiot ;  and  these  habits  shall  b«  the  bads  of  memory, 
abits  in  act  or  thought  that  become  spontaneous  and  uncoDacions,  and 
voluntary  as  the  act  of  breathing,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  the  huaa  of  all 
ir  hopes  in  reference  to  improving  these  feeble-minded  ones. 
We  would  seek  to  teach  everywhere,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  foroe 

example  and  control  of  superior  minds,  all  those  gradations  of  reepon- 
re  habit  gliding  imperceptibly  upon  one  another.  Thus  a  result  is 
ined,  however  small,  and  a  chain  is  foiled  around  it  that  shall  hold  and 
JDg  it  to  activity  and  an  influence  of  intellect  and  reflection. 
These  are  general  principles  that  apply  equally  well  to  any  haman  being, 
d  we  might  diverge  upon  the  importance  in  eveiy  sense  that  these  teach- 
^  of  habit  should  be  correct  ones,  as  they  constitute  those  influences 
licb  we  term  hereditary  and  which  so  bind  individuals  to  oertain  char- 
teristicB  that  no  one  of  us — no  person — is  free  from  them. 
In  our  training- rooms,  in  all  the  arrangements  of  our  inslitudons,  we 
jognize  this  basis  of  principle,  and  we  seek  to  make  these  habits  means 

thought.  Whether  by  the  collective  class  drill  or  the  patient  individ- 
I  work  of  the  faithful  teacher,  by  the  moral  sense  of  kindness  to  a  fel- 
v-pupil  or  the  ready  response  to  a  call  for  muscular  activity,  we  create 
memory. 

For,  afler  all,  what  is  memory  and  what  is  instinct  but  the  organized 
jipient  conditions  of  mental  essence  which  we  term  the  human  soul, — 
it  psychical  8tBt«  which  we  believe  lives  forever,  assimilated  more  or  less 
rmoniously  with  God  ? 

It  is  by  the  oi^aniaiug  of  germs,  as  it  were,  that  may  exist  in  tlie  im- 
rfect  child,  each  effort  of  oi^aniza^on  being  more  complex  as  the  ofgan- 
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ism  acquires  the  power  of  reoogniziog  and  responds  feebly  and  irregularly, 
nntil  finally  there  is  a  weak  remembranoe  of  relations.  Thus  by  multi- 
plication of  experience  the  remembrance  becomes  stronger  and  the  re- 
sponse more  certain,  until  at  last  the  relations  of  things  are  automatically 
brought  into  correspondence  with  external  things,  and  we  have  as  a  final 
result  an  unconscious  or  organic  memory  existing,  with  which  we  work 
in  tbe  usual  processes  of  education :  by  oral  lessons,  by  objects  of  sight, 
by  sound,  by  feeling,  and  in  fact  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  common 
school,  bringing  into  play  motive,  purpose,  and  reflection. 

We  thus  get  a  proportioned  ability  to  fulfil  the  usual  duties  of  life ; 
it  may  be  a  fractional  one,  but  it  is  an  object  worthy  of  our  effort  in  the 
highest  sense. 

For  the  inspiration  of  our  work  should  lie  deeper  than  the  mere  ma- 
terial conditions  of  our  every-day  life  and  duties  we  owe  to  one  another. 
It  should  be  an  inspiration  that  looks  through  the  mists  of  the  present 
life  that  so  often  befog  us,  and  that  should  lay  hold  of  that  highest  of  all 
hopes,  the  life  to  come. 

We  should  conscientiously  lead  the  instincts  by  unflinching  large  con- 
sideration for  others,  which  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  and  charity. 

If  a  pupil  is  content  to  be  Ibtless  and  ignorant  in  a  school  lesson,  we 
must  work  the  harder  to  break  this  listlessness  by  saying  something  new 
about  it,  something  grander  or  more  attractive  about  it,  enlisting  the 
senses,  the  instincts,  and  thus  to  induce  intelligent  reflection  and  reason. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  idiotic  child  generally  when  he  is  first 
brought  to  our  care  ?  He  acts  without  reflection,  knowing  that  certain 
results  follow  certain  acts ;  that  sweets'  gratify  his  taste ;  that  a  fall  hurts 
him  ;  that  by  much  crying  mamma  and  nurse  will  yield  to  his  whims  and 
notions ;  that  be  can  be  gratified  by  gluttony,  by  sweet  and  immediate 
pleasures. 

He  ignores  the  rights  of  others ;  is  ignorant  of  what  is  due  to  himself 
from  himself;  is  a  centre  of  greediness,  discontent,  and  tyranny  ;.is  gener- 
ally lonely  because  he  cannot  enjoy  his  own  society,  though  he  may  some- 
times exhibit  some  flashes  of  an  intellect,  some  eccentric  humors,  some 
shallow  sudden  generosities.  We  seek  to  teach  him  better  things;  to 
bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  all  proper  material 
knowledge,  artistic,  philosophical,  scientific,  and,  highest  of  all,  spiritual 
knowledge ;  to  appreciate  and  feel  our  relations  to  the  manifestations  of 
nature  around  us ;  to  see  their  connections  one  with  another  in  a  regular 
way  in  time  and  space,  and  that  beyond  these  manifestations  is  the  great 
power  we  call  GM. 
For  what  is  knowledge,  what  is  mind,  but  a  consciousness  ?     "  To 
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know,"  as  Herbert  Spenoer  says,  "  is  to  be  consoiaus,  and  to  be  cODBcioiu 
is  to  think."  To  think  is  the  putting  together  of  impreesiona  and  ideu. 
We  seize  together impieaaioos  induced  by  &  known  object,  as  a  stone,  fof 
instanoe,  and  bold  tbem  as  a  oonsoionsness. 

Knowledge  is  tbe  integration  of  impreesions  and  ideas  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  an  aggr^t«  of  activities  circnmsoribod  in  different 
degrees  in  each  individual,  and  we  call  it  now  an  explanation  or  a  solation, 
a  cognition,  a  comprehensioD,  and  sow  an  underBtanding,  all  held  by 
memory. 

But  we  ought  not  to  hold  out  to  the  great  public  the  hope  that  these 
persona  with  radical  defects  of  nerve  oi^oixation,  whose  nerve-oentres 
are  some  of  Ihem  too  small  and  perhaps  other  centres  too  large  in  number 
of  germs  or  brain-cells,  Uius  affecting  the  whole  periphery  of  the  body, 
that  these  people  as  a  class  are  by  onr  training  and  teachings  likely  to 
overcome  their  defects  and  become  normally  developed  to  these  higher 
themee  of  tbe  human  mind.  Yet  we  do  most  confidently  show  the  value 
of  tbe  improved  condition  they  may  attain  nnder  the  fostering  care  of 
'  good  institutions  for  them. 
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THE   FUTURE  OF  THE  EDUCATED  IMBECILE. 
By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  Barre,  Mass. 

Read  at  the  Syracuse  Meeting^  1886. 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  direct  efforts  for  the 
edacatioD  of  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country  were  initiated,  July,  1848, 
by  the  reception  into  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur*s  family,  in  Barre,  Mass.,  of  his 
first  pupil,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  lawyer.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  '*  ten  idiotic  youth,'**"  '*  mostly  from  the  alms- 
houses," were  gathered  "in  one  wing  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind"  at 
South  Boston,  the  nucleus  of  an  Experimental  School  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  May  8th, 
1848.  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Blind  Asylum, 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  April  11th,  1846,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
idiots  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  he,  with  his  accustomed  philanthropy, 
offered  to  conduct  this  experiment  without  remuneration.  This  Experi- 
mental School  was  merged  into  the  Massachusetta  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth,  September  30th,  1851.  In  his  third  and  final 
report  of  this  Experimental  School,  Dr.  Howe  alludes  to  the  enterprise  at 
Barre,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  George  Brown,  as  having  become  at 
that  date  ''  a  large  and  respectable  private  school." 

Obeying  a  legislative  act  of  July  10th,  1851,  an  Asylum  for  Idiots 
was  opened  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  same  month — October,  1851 — that 
the  Massachusetts  school  was  established  on  its  present  permanent  basis. 

In  the  winter  of  1852  a  private  school  for  idiots  was  opened  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  by  Mr.  James  B.  Bichards,  formerly  an  able  teacher  in 
the  Boston  schools,  and  selected  by  Dr.  Howe  to  take  charge  of  the 
Experimental  School  in  Massachusetts  at  its  commencement.  This  school 
was  incorporated  as  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  Apnl  7th,  1853. 

This  brief  summary  shows,  that  within  five  years — July,  1848,  to  April, 
1853 — three  State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  one  private  one 


*  Amerioan  Journal  of  Insanity,  October,  1851. 
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were  sucoessfullj  established ;  whilst,  stimulated  by  these  examples,  the 
philanthropists  of  other  States  were  urging  their  legislative  bodies  to  go 
and  do  likewise. 

Now  we  count  thirteen  State  institutions  in  successful  operation,  whilst 
private  schools  are  developing  in  various  directions.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880  there  were  in  training  schools  2429  pupils,  and  the  ad- 
ditional number  who  had  received  such  training  was  809,  making  a  total 
of  3238.  This  small  number,  with  subsequent  additions,  and  the  time 
specified,  are  both  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  great  prindples, 
but  I  propose  to  make  them  the  basis  for  a  few  practical  deductions  as  to 
the  future. 

* 

In  1848  so  little  was  generally  known  of  the  brief  educational  efforts 
in  behalf  of  idiots  which  had  been  previously  prosecuted  at  Bath,  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  continent  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Leipsic,  and  the  people 
had  so  little  faith  in  improving  so  helpless  a  class,  it  was  wise  to  reject 
from  those  early  experiments  idiots  of  the  lowest  d^ee.  Dr.  Howe 
says,  "  Children  who  are  epileptic,  hydrocephalic,  insane,  or  paralytic 
should  not  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  about  whose  capacity 
for  improvement  there  is  little  doubt ;  this  establishment,  being  intended 
for  a  school,  should  not  be  converted  into  an  asylum  for  incurables." 
Again,  he  says,  "  It  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  common  schools,  the  last 
indeed,  but  still  a  necessary  link,  in  order  to  make  the  chain  embrace  all 
the  children  in  the  State.  It  is  destined  for  scholars  of  the  lowest  grade 
of  intellect,  for  those  lower  even  than  the  youngest  children  in  primary 
schools.  They  cannot  go  about  alone,  they  cannot  go  to  common  schools, 
they  cannot  talk,  they  can  hardly  think.  There  must  be  a  school  ex- 
pressly for  them,  or  they  must  be  neglected."  * 

In  the  by-laws  of  the  New  York  Asylum,  under  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  we 
read,  "  The  design  and  object  of  the  asylum,  as  established  by  the  action 
of  the  Legblature,  are  not  of  a  custodial  character,  but  to  furnish  the 
means  of  education  to  that  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  State  not  provided 
for  in  any  of  its  other  educational  institutions.  Those  only  will,  there- 
fore, be  received  into  the  asylum  who  are  of  a  proper  school-attending 
age,  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  who  are  idiotic,  and 
who  are  not  epileptic,  insane,  nor  greatly  deformed." 

In  his  seventh  report  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  writes,  "  Moreover,  a  new  in- 
stitution in  a  new  field  of  education  has  the  double  mission  of  securing 
the  greatest  practical  results,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  that  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  as  shall  give  faith  in  its  object.     Experi- 


*  R«port  of  the  MMBSohuMtts  Sohool,  1862. 
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ence  has  shown  that  the  great  body  of  Yuitors  at  our  asylum  have  been 
impressed  more  strongly  by  the  exercises  most  resembling  those  in  a 
common  school." 

But,  added  to  the  ordinary  sohool  routine  was  a  physiological  idea : 
"Physical  training  will  then  form  the  basis  of  all  well-directed  efforts  for 
the  education  of  idiots."  * 

"  Whatever  system  is  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  idiots,  the  founda- 
tion of  it  must  be  laid  in  physical  education, — that  is,  through  bodily 
tiaiDing."  f 

Hence  at  first  the  school  was  primary,  and  the  bodily  training  gained 
in  the  gjrmnasium,  so  that  classes  in  both  intellectual  and  physical  train- 
ing could  exhibit  to  visitors  the  aptitude  of  these  unfortunates  for 
edncation. 

When  the  time  allotted  by  the  Legislatures  for  this  school  education 
drew  near  its  dose,  we  find  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents 
the  question  seriously  asked,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  received  this  limit  of  instruction  ?  And  we  read  in  one  of  the 
early  reports  of  Dr.  Parrish,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School,  ^*  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  custodial  idea  from  a  complete 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  imbeciles." 

Very  early  in  the  experience  at  Barre  there  developed  the  custodial 
idea  added  to  the  school,  as  in  many  refined  and  wealthy  families,  from 
disease,  accident,  or  occult  cause,  one  member  failed  to  stand,  intellectually 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters.     It  was  found  impossible  to  educate  him 
alone  by  the  help  of  governesses  or  tutors,  however  skilful,  and  it  was 
proved,  moreover,  that  whilst  surrounded  by  loving  friends  and  with  all 
the  luxuries  wealth  could  offer,  he  was  still  idios,  solitary,  without  com- 
panionship on  the  plane  of  his  appreciation.     So  we  find  in  one  of  Dr. 
Brown's  early  reports  these  lines:  ''  By  the  education  and  discipline  of  two, 
three,  or  four  years  we  can  restore  a  goodly  number  to  their  homes,  im- 
proved, refined,  companions  to  their  friends  and  useful  in  differing  de- 
grees.    For  others  we  aim  to  furnish  the  pleasantest  possible  home,  be  it 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period." 

To-day  this  social  problem,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  educated 
imbecile  ?  comes  up  with  still  greater  force. 

In  the  wealthier  classes  thb  has  been  already  solved  by  the  growth  of 
private  homes,  where  t(^ether  they  find  companionship,  continuous  edu- 
cation, and  greater  happiness  than  elsewhere.     With  the  older  superin- 


•  Dr.  Wilbur,  Second  New  York  Report, 
t  Dr.  Howe,  Second  Massaohiuettfl  Report. 
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tendenta  there  was  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  care  of  State  cos- 
todials,  and  consequently  two  plans  have  been  tried.  In  the  one  case 
departments  have  been  added  to  the  main  building,  or  detached  cottages, 
where  are  still  sheltered  the  graduates  from  the  school  and  those  who 
have  been  rejected  as  uneducable.  Each  of  the  older  institutions  has  its 
farm-house,  where  the  boys  who  till  its  fields  find  a  home,  and  the  ay 
from  all  these  establishments  is  for  more  land  to  till  and  larger  accommo- 
dations, that  the  ever-increasing  numbers  be  all  cared  for.  The  second 
plan  was  to  gather  the  adults,  whether  educated  or  otherwise,  in  establish- 
ments wholly  distinct  from  the  educational  departments,  so  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  latter  could  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  training  of 
the  most  promising  class,  a  work  requiring  higher  intellectual  and  medical 
ability  than  the  other.  We  have  only  one  illustration  of  this  idea,  the 
Asylum  for  Adult  Imbecile  Women  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Dr.  Ire- 
land wrote,  after  his  visit  in  1879,  ^*  There  is  no  doubt  that  here  we  have 
a  difficult  question  solved  in  a  simple  manner.  Such  an  asylum  as  that 
at  Newark  must  be  a  very  useful  and  beneficent  institution.*'* 

The  efforts  already  made  for  the  feeble-minded  prove,  that,  although 
naturally  strongly  disinclined  to  any  exertion,  they  can  be  taught  to  work 
to  differing  degrees  of  value,  as  compared  with  ordinary  persons.  On  the 
farm,  in  the  workshop,  where  the  machine-like  qualities  characteristic  of 
this  class  are  especially  valuable,  the  feeble-minded  man  can  earn  his  liv- 
ing. So  with  the  woman,  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  as  a  seamstress,  in 
the  culture  of  small  fruits,  care  of  poultry,  or  like  employments,  she  too  is 
capable  of  self-support.  But  although  the  feeble  body  has  been  invigo- 
rated by  gymnastic  exercises  and  labor  teaching,  the  useless  hand  trained 
to  dexterity,  and  the  intellect  quickened  to  perceive  and  comprehend 
simple  details,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  strengthen  the  will  nor  de- 
velop the  moral  nature  to  a  degree  that  can  enable  the  great  majority  of 
the  feeble-minded,  as  they  pass  from  our  schools,  to  cope  single-handed 
with  the  evil  there  is  in  the  world.  The  man  of  weak  intellect,  whilst 
earning  his  daily  bread,  must  be  surrounded  with  high  moral  influences 
and  held  up  by  a  strong  hand,  or  he  will  deteriorate  till  his  last  state  be 
worse  than  the  first.  Because  he  has  been  lifled  up  a  little  way  he  has 
more  temptations,  is  the  better  fitted  to  become  the  tool  of  the  designing, 
the  cat's-paw  of  the  criminal.  The  feeble-minded  woman  must  be  still 
more  securely  hedged  in,  or  she  becomes  the  easy  prey  of  man's  lust  and 
the  mother  of  criminals,  thus  perpetuating  the  endless  chain  of  human 
weakness  and  crime.     Not  long  ago  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  one 
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of  our  largest  institutions  for  this  class  said  to  me,  *^  We  have  twenty 
girb  fitted  for  domestic  service.''  I  knew  the  supply  of  kitchen-helpers 
was  everywhere  limited,  yet  could  only  reply,  "  What  housekeeper  will,  or 
cao,  engage  a  servant  who  must  he  perpetually  watched?"  Scattered 
throughout  the  land  there  are  many  households  where  feehle-minded  men 
who  have  heen  trained  to  work,  working  with  their  employers,  can  earn 
their  support  and  also  pay  for  the  especial  watchfulness  they  will  require. 
A  smaller  number  of  women  can  be  usefully  employed  in  like  manner. 
Both  sexes,  as  wards  of  the  State,  heing  visited  by  persons  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  as  in  Scotland,  the  harmless  insane,  boarded  out  in  private 
families,  are  supervised.  This  method  would  seem  the  most  natural  and 
desirable,  and  would  comprise  the  imbecile  of  highest  d^ee. 

The  total  number  enumerated  under  this  branch  of  the  defective 
chisses  in  the  tenth  census  of  the  United  States  was  76,895,  of  whom 
2429  were  then  in  training  schools,  1141  in  insane  asylums,  5837  in  alms- 
houses, 241  in  benevolent  institutions,  and  41  in  jails,  leaving  a  remainder 
of  67,200  at  home  or  in  private  care,  where,  if  properly  cared  for,  the  duty 
of  society  ceases.  But  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enact  laws  for  the 
protection  of  young  children  from  abuse  and  neglect  in  their  own  homes, 
so  should  these  lifelong  children  be  protected  when  needed.  In  the  homes 
of  the  very  poor,  society  must  always  protect  itself  lest  these  weak- 
minded  paupers  become  criminals  or  the  begetters  of  criminals.  The  duty 
of  first  educating  the  educable  is  no  longer  a  question,  and  such  schools, 
as  proved  above,  must  be  specially  organized,  with  preparatory  or  trial 
departments,  that  every  one  may  have  a  chance.  But  after  this  educa- 
tion, reducing  the  aggregate,  as  we  may  by  retaining  in  each  institution 
all  graduates  needed  as  helpers,  returning  to  their  homes  those  suitable, 
and  distributing  in  private  houses  those  capable,  there  still  remains  an 
indefinite  number,  largely  of  the  unimprovable,  to  be  provided  for.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  one  State  institution,  however  wisel^  managed 
or  liberally  endowed,  can  embrace  all  its  imbecile  wards,  and  it  is  still  a 
mooted  question  if  immense  caravansaries  of  the  defective  classes  are  any- 
where desirable. 

The  two  ideas,  suitable  care  first  and  economy  second,  should  decide 
all  theories  on  this  subject.  Palatial  buildings  are  certainly  not  needed. 
Neither  is  strength  of  structure  required,  as  for  the  furious  insane  and 
criminal.  The  plainest  of  buildings  and  land  for  tilling  seem  all  that  is 
needed.  It  would  seem  wiser,  too,  that  these  asylums  be  numerous  rather 
than  large,  homes  rather  than  institutions  ;  but  how  can  these  be  arranged 
cheaply  as  in  the  aggregate  form  ? 

There  is  great  prejudice,  ofbtimes  unfounded  it  is  hoped,  against  alms- 
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houses,  and  the  cry  of  the  philanthropists  for  many  years  has  denounced 
the  detention  of  an  insane  or  feeble-minded  person  in  one  of  these  asy- 
lums as  the  highest  cruelty.  But  why  not  reform  the  almshouses  by 
giving  to  each  the  intelligent  thought,  frequent  outside  superviaon,  and 
Christian  interest  which  every  charitable  institution  demands  ?  It  would 
certainly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  be  vastly  cheaper 
for  the  taxpayer  than  to  build  costly  residences  for  the  harmless  insane 
and  the  passive  incapable. 

If  every  town  or  county  possessed  the  well-organized  asylum  it  should 
have  for  its  ordinary  poor,  there  would  be  ample  room  and  proper  oare  for 
these  still  more  unfortunate  poor,  who  could  there  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  greater  home  freedom  than  is  compatible  where  the  abnormal  born  are 
reckoned  by  hundreds  or  thousands.  There  would  be  at  the  same  time 
opportunity  among  these  inmates  of  diverse  powers  for  the  interaction  of 
those  courtesies  and  helpful  sympathies  which  make  life  desirable  anywhere. 
The  bedridden  could  be  waited  upon  by  the  strong  incapable,  who  knew 
only  enough  to  do  as  he  was  bidden  from  hour  to  hour.  The  trained  im- 
becile, the  graduate  of  the  school,  but  still  needing  supervision,  could  do 
higher  work  in  nursing  and  managing  those' still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
humanity, — the  demented,  epileptic,  the  crippled,  the  uneducable  idiot.* 

The  house  can  be  arranged  for  perfect  classification  if  the  number  be 
small,  and  if  large  there  should  be  separate  buildings  for  the  sexes.  Pre- 
sumably the  detail  of  care  and  management  would  of  necessity  differ  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  In  some  localities  the  numerous  adults  from  cities  must 
form,  as  at  Newark  and  Fairmount,  whole  households  by  themselves.  But 
these  households  need  not  for  economy's  sake  be  very  large,  and  should  al- 
ways be  located  in  the  country,  with  land  sufficient  for  the  inmates  to  raise 
therefrom  the  supplies  for  the  family.  These  inmates  should  be  so  classi- 
fied as  to  ability  and  helplessness  that  the  in-door  work  be  accomplished. 
Here  wouid  be  useful  the  trained  ward  of  the  State,  and  all  thus  con- 
stantly occupied  would  be  happy,  and  by  the  exercise  of  all  their  humble 
powers  continually  improving,  though  never  reaching  a  high  degree  of 
development. 

*  One  day  a  poor  girl,  an  object  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  par- 
alytic, epileptic,  was  brought  to  Betbesda.  It  required  some  courage  to  keep  one's  eyes 
iized  on  the  miserable  creature,  with  her  dried-up,  contracted  limbs,  her  repulsive  face, 
the  features  of  which  were  constantly  contorted  in  the  most  hideous  way.  Well,  an 
idiot  took  charge  of  this  child,  guarded  and  nursed  it,  and  stood  by  its  death-bed  to 
administer  to  it  the  last  solace  of  love !  And  such  was  the  indefatigable  care,  and  even 
intelligent  thoughtfulness,  with  which  she  tended  her  fond,  helpless  charge,  that  Mr. 
Bost  said,  **  When  I  lie  on  my  death-bed,  I  shall  count  it  a  blessing  to  be  nursed  in 
this  way.'* — Liefde's  "  Charities  of  Europe,"  Les  Asiles  John  Bost  ik  Laforee. 
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A  CASE  OF  MORAL  IMBECILITY. 
By  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Read  at  the  Syracuse  Meeting^  1886. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1886,  an  application  was  received  at  the  New 
York  Asylum  for  Idiots  for  the  admission  of  a  girl,  E.  P.,  aged  fourteen 
years. 

The  usual  descriptive  blank  that  accompanied  the  application  con- 
tained nothing  that  would  distinguish  her  from  an  ordinary  girl  of  her 
age,  except  that  she  was  "  rather  under  size,"  and  that  she  was  "  disobe- 
dient, obstinate,  very  passionate,  and  a  little  given  to  pilfering."  The 
application  in  addition  stated  that  she  was  taken  from  one  of  the  orphan 
asylums  in  the  State,  and  adopted  into  a  very  respectable  Christian 
family  when  she  was  about  eight  years  of  age.  Nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence was  furnished  or  could  be  obtained  of  her  antecedents,  further 
than  that  her  father  was  dead,  and  her  mother  had  married  a  second 
time,  and  disappeared  or  removed  to  parts  unknown. 

Accompanying  the  usual  description  required  for  the  admission  of 
cases  were  also  received  several  affidavits  which  accurately  described  her 
condition,  and  fully  set  forth  her  character  and  disposition.  The  first 
affidavit  was  made  by  her  foster-father.  It  is  as  follows :  "  E.  P.  is  a 
girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  has  lived  in  my  family  since 
some  time  in  the  year  1879;  my  wife  and  I  have  during  this  period 
used  our  best  efforts  to  have  the  said  child  suitably  instructed  in  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  education,  and  furnish  her  with  proper  opportunities 
for  moral  and  religious  instruction  and  improvement,  but  she  refuses  to 
attend  school  or  church,  to  accept  of  any  moral  or  religious  teaching, 
and  to  obey  any  reasonable  precepts  or  requirements.  She  declines  to 
be  in  any  way  associated  with  the  respectable  in  society,  but  is  disobe- 
dient, wilful,  stubborn,  diabolical,  desperate,  uncontrollable,  malicious,  and 
wicked." 

Following  this  is  the  sworn  statement  of  Miss  A.,  a  teacher  in  the 
Union  Free  School  of  0.,  N.  Y.,  who  says,  "  E.  P.  was  in  my  depart- 
ment, and  under  my  immediate  instruction  for  one  year ;  said  girl  was 
bright,  oould  easily  make  attainments  required  when  she  desired  to  do 
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80,  but  had  a  defect  of  character  almost  if  not  quite  amoanting  to  insane 
delusions,  which  rendered  her  impudent,  unmanageable,  and  entirely 
unendurable,  and  I  believe  all  ordinary  appliances  will  utterly  fail  to  keep 
her  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  or  suited  to  mingle  in  society." 

Then  follows  Prof.  R.,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  "I  am  the 
principal  of  the  above-mentioned  school;  during  the  yearns  attendance 
of  E.  P.  at  this  school  her  impudence,  disobedience,  determination,  des- 
perate stubbornness,  and  ill- temper  were  such  that  she  could  no  longer 
be  allowed  or  kept  in  the  school  with  other  scholars ;  following  her  dis- 
missal from  the  school  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  I  attempted 
to  give  her  private  lessons,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  she  utterly  refused 
to  receive  instruction,  or  obey  in  any  manner,  whenever  her  capricious 
nature  and  character  inclined  her  in  another  direction  which  was  usual 
and  common,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  statement  of  her  foster-father, 
that  she  is  disobedient,  wilful,  stubborn,  desperate,  diabolical,  uncon- 
trollable, and  seemingly  inclined  to  evil ;  and  I  am  further  of  the  opinion 
that  she  should  be  placed  in  some  institution  where  she  can  be  controlled 
and  subdued  before  she  is  permitted  to  take  or  follow  her  natural  course 
to  ruin,  which  is  apparently  inevitable,  in  spite  of  any  influence  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  at  home." 

Then  follows  Prof.  E.,  who  deposes  and  says,  "  I  am  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Union  Free  Schools  of  0.,  N.  Y.,  and  have  known  the  girl 
E.  P.  for  more  than  one  year;  it  would  seem  that  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  her  heart  are  evil,  and  that  continually ;  that  no  appliances 
which  can  be  allowed  or  countenanced  by  teachers  or  persons  having 
charge  of  her  welfare  or  education  will  restrain  her  stubborn  wilfulness, 
*  so  that  she  can  be  tolerated  in  the  family  or  at  school." 

Then  comes  Mr.  L.,  who  makes  affidavit  as  follows:  "  I  am  doing  busi- 
ness next  door  to  the  foster-father  of  the  girl  £.  P. ;  I  have  known  her 
for  six  years  or  more ;  she  comes  into  my  store  frequently ;  her  conduct 
of  late,  as  she  approaches  a  critical  age,  has  become  careless  and  reckless 
to  a  marked  degree ;  she  indulges  in  coarse  and  unbecoming  language, 
her  expressions  being  rough,  angry,  and  boisterous  if  she  is  not  humored 
and  gratified  in  every  way ;  her  general  disposition  is  towards  familiarities 
and  intimacies,  and  from  her  movements,  actions,  and  appearances  she 
will  rapidly  tend  to  ruin  and  a  dissolute  life  unless  unusual  restraints  and 
safeguards  are  placed  over  her." 

This  completes  the  evidence,  which  was  the  history  of  her  case,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  abnormal  or  unusual.  Upon  receiving  it,  we  replied  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor,  who  made  the  application,  that  we  had  given 
it  careful  attention,  and  had  very  serious  doubts  whether  an  institution  of 
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ikus  kind  was  the  proper  place  for  such  a  girl,  for  the  reason  that  we  were 
oonviDoed  by  the  statements  furnished  that  her  condition  more  nearly 
approached  that  of  moral  insanity  than  one  of  moral  imbecility.  Still, 
not  knowing  what  to  recommend,  or  what  other  institution  she  could  be 
sent  to,  and  thinking  she  might  come  here  at  her  age,  fall  in  under  our 
system  and  discipline,  and  be  unconsciously  controlled,  we  consented  to 
receive  her  on  trial. 

On  the  6th  of  March  last  she  was  brought  to  this  institution.  At  this 
time  she  talked  freely,  and  acknowledged  that  she  had  quarrelled  often 
and  severely  with  her  folks  at  home,  principally  about  church  and  school 
matters,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  said  she  particu- 
larly hated  the  church  and  Sunday-school.  She  further  said  that  she 
understood  the  purposes  of  the  institution  here,  and  why  she  had  been 
brought  to  it,  and  frankly  declared  that  she  believed  she  had  the  worst 
temper  and  was  the  sauciest  person  in  the  world,  but  she  did  not  think 
she  was  either  ^'  a  fool  or  an  idiot."  Subsequent  experience  confirmed 
this  latter  statement,  and  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  her  own  disposi- 
tion and  the  estimate  of  her  own  wisdom  were  accurate  indeed. 

In  return  I  talked  to  her  kindly  and  advised  her  to  fall  in  with  our 
ways  and  rules,  and  warned  her  that  if  she  did  not,  and  undertook  to  be 
saucy  here,  things  would  be  made  very  unpleasant  for  her;  that  our 
respect  and  her  privileges  would  be  enhanced  or  restricted  according  to 
the  measure  of  her  good  or  ill  conduct. 

In  appearance  she  was  vain  and  rather  pretty,  of  fair  complexion,  with 
long  jaxen  hair  dressed  to  hang  loosely  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
of  which  she  was  especially  proud ;  she  was  active  and  sprightly  upon 
her  feet,  bright  and  pleasant  in  manner,  and  pert,  quick,  and  comprehen- 
sive in  conversation.  Intellectual  weakness  or  derangement  would  not  be 
suspected  or  even  thought  of,  at  meeting  her,  without  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  her  history. 

She  was  found  to  be  about  as  well  advanced  in  her  studies  as  the  ma- 
jority of  girls  of  her  age.  She  could  read  books  readily,  was  able  to 
work  in  fractions  and  beyond  in  arithmetic,  had  taken  a  few  music  lessons, 
and  could  play  some  pieces  upon  the  piano. 

Upon  her  admission,  our  plan  was  to  keep  her  time  occupied  as  much 
as  possible,  fearing,  from  the  facts  in  our  possession,  that  Satan  might 
find  some  mischief  for  her  to  do  if  her  hands  were  idle.  Accordingly, 
during  school  hours  she  was  placed  in  the  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  dancing  classes  a  half-hour  each,  and  the  remaining  time  in  the 
sewing-class.  With  this  arrangement  she  expressed  both  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  and  all  passed  smoothly  with  her  in  the  school  for  a  week  or 
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SO.  Oat  of  school  it  was  more  difficult  to  keep  her  employed,  and  the 
experience  was  different.  The  second  morning  after  her  admission  I  over- 
heard angry  words,  and  from  a  place  of  ohaervation  in  concealment 
watched  the  progress  of  a  quarrel  between  herself  and  another  of  our 
girls  over  some  question  of  sweeping.  The  advantage  she  had  in  her 
agility  and  the  use  of  her  tongue  the  other  girl  made  up  in  siae  and 
muscle,  and  I  felt  no  occasion  to  worry  over  consequences  in  the  least. 
But  after  considerable  loud,  angry  talk  and  tugging  at  the  same  broom- 
handle,  they  separated,  rather  to  my  regret,  without  blows,  each  daring 
and  threatening  the  other.  Aside  from  a  few  disturbances  akin  to  this, 
and  some  complaints  of  impertinence  to  attendants,  the  first  week  passed 
without  very  serious  difficulties.  But  during  this  time  she  was  only  get- 
ting acquainted,  and  trying  us  to  see  how  far  she  would  be  allowed  to  go. 
Thenceforward  her  real  nature  began  to  manifest  itself.  Scarcely  a  day, 
and  usually  not  an  hour  of  the  day,  would  pass  without  trouble  some- 
where, either  between  herself  and  others,  or  between  others,  and  all 
brought  about  through  her  impudence,  instigation,  or  connivance.  If 
between  others  she  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  apparently  derived  a  genu- 
ine inward  pleasure  and  gratification  therefrom.  When  she  herself  was 
involved,  her  anger  became  furious  if  she  was  admonished  or  arrested. 
When  threatened  with  punishment  she  would  sometimes  boastfully  de- 
clare "  she  didn't  care,"  and  that  "  she  had  never  been  conquered  yet." 

Her  sauciness  and  impertinence  to  the  teachers  in  the  school-rooms  be- 
came such  that  she  was  gradually  dropped  from  one  ckss  and  another, 
until  only  the  sewing-class  remained  where  she  could  be  tolerated.  Her 
capacity  for  making  mischief  and  trouble  here  was  unbounded.  With  a 
disposition  that  took  delight  in  evil  and  turmoil,  with  an  ungovernable 
passion,  and  with  an  intelligence  and  world-wisdom  superior  to  any  other 
of  her  associates,  she  was  able  to  most  effectually  tease  and  tantalize  them, 
to  provoke  quarrels  with  or  among  them,  or  else  was  putting  them  up  to 
disorderly  acts  almost  continually.     She  was  witch  enough  alone  to  make 

"  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn;  and,  caldron,  bubble." 

In  vain  I  talked  to  her  kindly,  warned  her,  scolded,  disciplined,  and 
threatened  her.  After  her  outbursts  of  fury  and  passion  had  subsided 
she  would  sometimes  express  sorrow,  make  apologies,  promise  to  reform 
and  to  try  hard  to  do  better,  but  all  was  of  short  duration  and  soon  for- 
gotten. Again,  at  another  time,  with  one  breath,  she  would  say,  "  It's  of 
no  use ;  I  can't  control  my  temper  and  be  good  if  I  try,"  and  with  the 
next,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  admission,  say,  ^^  Yes,  I  can  too,  and  ought 
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not  to  say  that,  for  I  do  behave  myself  sometimes  when  I  try ;  but  I 
don't  know,  I  forget,  or  else  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  me, 
for  when  I  get  angry  I  don*t  care  for  anything/' 

To  her  credit  be  it  said,  howeyer,  that  notwithstanding  her  desperate 
passion,  she  was  not  destructive  of  property  or  her  clothing,  never  to  my 
knowledge  used  any  vulgar  language,  and  was  but  a  few  times  pro- 
fane. Throughout  her  entire  stay  here  she  was  not  guilty  of  destroying 
anything  save  kicking  out  a  door-panel  while  secluded  in  a  room  for  fight- 
ing with  another  girl. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  evil  qualities  and  the  provoking 
and  quarrelsome  propensities  of  thb  girl.  She  could  be  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable  for  a  few  hours  or  days  at  a  time  as  any  one  would  desire,  and 
during  these  tranquil  periods,  by  her  naturally  active  ways  and  attractive 
manners,  she  elicited  warm  attachments,  and  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  all  who  were  brought  into  relations  with  her.  Aside  from  these  periods, 
however,  her  example  and  influence  over  our  other  inmates  were  so  de- 
moralizing and  her  faculty  to  create  quarrels,  confusion,  and  disorder 
among  them  so  great,  that  after  three  months  of  trial  and  patient  endurance 
we  felt  compelled  to  demand  her  removal.  Accordingly,  wjth  the  concur- 
rence of  the  bishop  of  this  diocese,  upon 'my  advice  to  the  county  author- 
ities, she  was  placed  in  the  Shelter  for  Homeless  Women  and  Oirls  in  this 
city,  where  she  still  remains. 

After  a  residence  of  thirteen  years  among  the  insane,  and  in  the  largest 
asylum  in  this  country,  I  frankly  confess  that,  with  a  single  exception, 
this  girl,  in  her  ability  to  make  trouble,  provoke  anger,  and  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  an  entire  household,  far  surpassed  any  insane  woman  with 
whom  I  ever  had  experience  in  attempting  to  control.  This  comparison 
is,  however,  hardly  a  fair  one,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  a  feeling  that  if 
she  had  only  been  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  the  experience  would  have 
been  very  much  modified.  Here  the  advantage  was  all  with  her,  but 
there,  in  my  estimation,  it  would  have  been  quite  reversed. 

I  have  thus  presented  the  history  of  this  case  to  show  how  closely  the 
insane  condition  can  be  approached  and  maintained,  yet  not  in  reality 
exist.  There  was  about  her,  perhaps,  some  mental  exhilaration  or  ex- 
uberance of  spirits,  a  decidedly  unusual  irritability  of  temper  with  mis- 
guided and  uncontrollable  passion  when  her  temper  was  aroused,  a  certain 
abandon  or  r^ardlessness  of  character,  pleasure  in  disorder,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  foment  mischief  and  engender  strife,  which  made  her  life  almost 
intolerable  to  those  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  daily  contact  or  into 
family  relations ;  yet  she  had  no  delusions  or  hallucinations  ;  there  was  no 
loss  of  memory,  impairment  of  the  faculties  or  of  the  special  senses ;  no 
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inooherence  of  ideaa  or  confasion  of  mind,  coDditioDS  necessary  to  ooDSti- 
tute  a  case  of  insaDity.  Neither  was  she  in  any  sense  imbecile,  unles  it 
can  be  said  moraUy  so,  and  in  this  respect  she  differed  from  those  of  that 
class  in  not  being  either  cruel,  destructive,  depraved,  or  inclined  to  crimi- 
nal acts.  Yet  there  was  partial  loss  of  self-control,  and  such  irritability 
of  temper  and  tendency  to  go  wrong,  that  for  her  own  interests  and  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  that  of  society,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
she  required  custody  of  some  kind.  To  l^ally  confine  her  in  an  asylom 
for  the  insane  or  for  imbeciles  might,  however,  occasion  serious  differences 
of  opinion.  She  had  reached  a  time  in  life  when  some  restraint  upon 
her  liberty  under  custodial  surveillance  was  absolutely  necessary  to  save 
her  from  either  ruin  or  insanity.  The  former  condition,  from  her  natural 
waywardness,  disposition,  and  inclinations,  was  almost  certain  to  have 
occurred,  and  the  latter  would  probably  have  followed  in  its  train. 

To  find  a  place  where  such  a  girl  can  be  retained,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  controlled  and  benefited,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  With  such  a  dispo- 
sition and  character,  she  is  indeed  one  that  requires  careful  handliog  to 
save  her  from  wreck  and  disaster.  Repeated  discouragements  will  surely 
follow  all  efforts.  It  may  seem  a  cruel  question,  but  is  there  really  any- 
thing to  hope  for  in  such  a  case  ?  If  so,  I  believe  a  life  of  future  usefulness 
wOl  follow  only  after  a  prolonged  period  of  detention  under  custody  where 
the  surroundings  are  healthful,  where  her  privileges  can  be  restricted  if 
necessary,  or  trust  and  confidence  and  a  degree  of  liberty  are  the  rewards 
of  good  behavior,  and  where  a  steady  occupation  can  be  provided  that 
will  be  interesting  and  agreeable  but  not  irksome. 
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JAMES  B.  RICHARDS. 
Bt  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams. 

'*  O' strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  ihou  now  ?    For  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 
In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm.'* 

James  B.  Richards  was  borD  in  Ceylon  in  1817.  Less  than  ten  years 
before,  under  a  certain  haystack  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  five  men  met 
together  and  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  earth  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  It  takes  imagination  to  realize  at  this  day  the  sublime  faith 
and  courage  of  such  an  enterprise  in  Christian  chivalry.  There  were  no 
heathen  at  home  then,  no  corrupt  cities,  no  godless  villages,  no  social 
horrors  in  the  New  England  of  1810.  The  Foreign  Missions  attracted 
many  adventurous  and  romantic  spirits.  It  was  tlie  crusade  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Church. 

These  young  men,  however  you  judge  their  theology,  were  knights  of 
a  new  order,  in  which  their  bold  Pilgrim  blood  was  taking  a  new-dis- 
covered channel.  One  of  these  five,  proving  his  faith  by  works,  enlisted 
for  Ceylon,  then  a  'ten  months*  voyage  from  Boston.  No  missionary  in 
the  world  now  goes  so  far.  Doubtless  the  heathen  were  profited  by  ac- 
quaintance with  such  a  man,  though  what  he  accomplished  I  do  not 
know,  for  he  died  there  while  still  young,  and  lefl  behind  him  an  infant 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  boy's  mother  married  a  second 
time.  Not  long  after,  the  little  fellow  (bringing  with  him  a  writing-book 
neatlj  engrossed  with  queer  Tamil  script)  came  home  to  America  to  be 
educated,  and  his  mother  never  saw  him  again. 

His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  with  the  wholesome 
education  of  the  country  village  and  country  school.  There  were  some 
hardships  to  an  affectionate  nature  like  his  in  the  house  of  a  sternly  pious 
uncle,  who,  perhaps,  was  more  concerned  for  salvation  in  another  world 
than  for  such  joy  and  kindness  as  were  obtainable  in  Plainfield.  But  to 
these  hardships  he  seldom  referred.  When  the  short  boyhood  was  over 
the  young  man  came  to  Boston  as  a  teacher,  and  soon  obtained  a  position 
in  Chaancj  Hall  School.     Time  now  showed  that  this  was  no  common 
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hearer  of  lessoDS.  His  aptitude  for  teaching  was  no  less  than  genius. 
The  duller  the  pupil  the  greater  his  joy  and  patience.  In  that  day,  when 
the  rod  and  spelling-hook  reigned  everywhere,  eyen  in  Boston  schools, 
Mr.  Richards  was  ever  fresh  and  tireless  in  invention.  He  made  it  a 
sacred  calling,  and  felt  it  a  divine  and  holy  art  to  open  an  intelligence  to 
truth.  And  only  those  who  within  the  last  few  naonths  have  seen  his 
face  glow  and  heard  his  voice  deepen  and  thrill  as  he  spoke  of  this  subject 
can  imagine  what  must  have  been  his  power  then,  in  that  first  bloom  and 
vigor  of  his  youth.  The  student  of  heredity  thinks  of  that  mi^onary 
father,  with  his  dusky  scholars.     Teaching  was  in  the  blood. 

About  that  time  the  famous  Dr.  Howe  was  projecting  his  institution  in 
South  Boston  for  imbecile  children  (commonly  known  as  idiots).  He  ex- 
plained his  plans  and  hopes  to  Horace  Mann,  and  asked  where  he  should 
find  the  teacher  for  such  an  experiment.  "  I  know  but  one  person,'*  said 
Mann,  "  who  should  even  attempt  it."  The  young  Richards  was  appealed 
to ;  and,  in  a  single  interview,  the  matter  was  settled,  hiB  only  stipulation 
being  that  he  should  be  left  free  to  find  his  methods  and  make  his  own 
experiments. 

He  then  entered  with  absorbing  interest  upon  what  was  to  be  the  most 
notable  work  of  his  life.  It  was  both  a  philanthropic  and  a  scientific  in- 
terest. His  tender,  loving  heart  went  out  to  these  unfortunates — ^many 
of  them  so  repulsive — with  a  royal  and  extraordinary  generosity.  There 
was  no  effort  too  arduous,  no  patience  too  great,  if  only  one  glimpse  of 
reason  was  brought  into  these  poor  clouded  minds.  But  his  interest  in 
them  was  deepened  by  his  belief  that  the  methods  of  teaching  suitable  to 
imbeciles  would  prove  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  art  of  pedagogy 
as  applied  to  sound  minds.  He  felt  the  wastefulness  of  the  ordinaiy 
school-teacher's  ways,  and  believed  that  new  methods  were  needed.  By 
experiments  with  abnormal  and  feeble  minds  he  would  find  the  easiest 
path  of  approach  to  the  mind  of  a  normal  child,  arguing,  with  far-reach- 
ing wisdom,  that  whatever  methods  were  found  to  be  indispensable  in  the 
instruction  of  idiots  would  prove  helpful  and  important  in  all  kinds  of 
teaching.  Nor  was  his  expectation  disappointed.  Object-teaching,  the 
principles  of  imitation,  variety,  repetition,  constant  review,  the  importance 
of  firmness  and  affection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  need  of  oom- 
bining  mere  brain-work  with  light  bodily  exercise,  careful  attention  to  air, 
light,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  school-rooms,  etc., — in  short,  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  resources  of  modern  pedagogy, — ^are  shown  very  strikingly  in 
the  treatment  of  idiots,  who  of  course  become  wild  or  hopelessly  unrecep- 
tive,  when  an  ordinary  child  would  simply  show  a  wandering  inattention, 
which  the  old-fashioned  teacher  rather  ascribed  to  juvenile  depravity  than 
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to  the  depravity  of  his  own  methods.  Into  these  pursuits  and  experi- 
ments Mr.  Richards  threw  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  fine  mind 
and  great  heart. 

One  of  his  favorite  aneodotes  illustrates  his  watchful  eagerness  for  sug- 
gestion and  help  in  hu  work.  For  some  time  he  had  been  at  a  stand- 
still with  a  certain  class.  They  could  learn  no  more,  and  he  almost  felt 
his  work  had  failed.  One  day  he  was  visiting  a  yftung  mother,  who  had 
occasion,  while  he  was  present,  to  give  the  little  one  some  message  or 
other.  Quite  unconscious  of  pedagogy,  the  mother  rose  from  her  chair, — 
the  philosopher  watching  her, — and,  crouching  to  the  floor  till  her  face 
almost  touched  the  child's,  spoke  her  quiet  word  to  his  great  wondering 
eyes.  The  teacher  had  his  lesson,  and  he  never  forgot  it :  that  nearness 
is  potcef' 2Lnd  the  natural  expression  of  love. 

From  that  time  his  progress  in  discovery  was  steady.  In  1847  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  visited  some  of  the  principal  schools  for  imbe- 
ciles in  England  and  France.  On  his  return  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  married  an  estimable  lady,  whose  devotion  to  the  work  he  loved  proved 
no  less  than  his.  They  continued  in  it  together  until  the  time  of  the 
war.  His  school  at  that  time  was  in  New  York  City,  when  the  general 
disturbance  drew  away  both  the  pupils  and  the  financial  support  which 
had  come  to  him  from  the  South.  And,  for  the  support  of  his  family,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  position  in  the  custom-house, — a  step  which  with- 
drew him  from  the  cause  of  imbecile  education,  to  his  own  lasting  regret 
and  that  of  his  friends.  He  had  then  won  a  national  reputation  in  his 
spedaity.  Harvard  College  had  given  him  an  honorary  A.M.,  and  he 
had  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  such  men  as  Bryant,  George  William 
Curtis,  Garrison,  and  many  others  equally  distinguished. 

His  participation  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  was  active  from  the  first. 
He  was  a  member  of  Theodore  Parker's  congregation,  and  belonged, 
moreover,  to  the  most  esoteric  of  the  abolitionist  circles.  Among  his 
papers  are  certain  mysterious  passports  by  which  fugitive  slaves  were  in- 
troduced from  one  station  to  the  next  of  the  underground  railway.  He 
was  not  a  talker,  but  a  worker,  and  with  the  reins  in  his  own  hands  had 
often  driven  over  the  Cambridge  Bridge  at  midnight  a  wagon  with  an  in- 
visible passenger,  whom  other  "  friends''  received  and  passed  on  to  Canada. 
On  the  night  of  the  famous  Simms  capture,  Mr.  Bichards  was  one  of  the 
two  young  men  who  got  Charles  Sumner  out  of  bed  to  hear  the  news,  and 
who  worked  till  after  daybreak  ringing  King's  Chapel  bell,  summoning 
lawyers  and  rousing  the  ^'  friends"  for  the  great  battle  in  the  court-house 
the  following  day. 
A  charming  anecdote  he  told  me  illustrates  the  times  and  the  man. 
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One  of  the  Southern  pursuers  of  the  slave  had  for  the  first  time  come  to 
Boston,  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  abolitionists  met  in  secret 
council,  burning  with  rage  and  shame.  Must  Boston  submit  to  this  dis- 
grace ?  They  appealed  to  the  lawyers  present.  "  Is  there  no  legal  rem- 
edy?" "Nothing,"  was  the  reply.  Theodore  Parker  was  in  the  meet- 
ing, but  he  sat  silent  till  called  on.  "  There  is,"  he  said,  "  a  method  worth 
trying.  You  can  kovo-kow  this  man."  Of  course,  an  explanation  is 
demanded.  "  In  China,"  said  Mr.  Parker,  "  when  a  man,  odious  to  his 
neighbors,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  he  can  be  kow-kow'd.  Certain 
men  follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  never  taking  their  eyes  from  his  per- 
son, and  point  at  him  with  the  '•  finger  of  scorn.'  They  are  joined,  of 
course,  by  the  whole  populace.     No  living  man  can  endure  it." 

Mr.  Richards  and  young  Dr.  B.  immediately  rushed  from  the  room  to 
execute  this  proceeding.  They  found  the  Southerner  in  a  shop.  The 
kow-kow  fingers  of  scorn  were  aimed.  The  man  turned  pale.  He  went 
into  the  street.  They  set  their  teeth  and  followed  him.  All  the  ques- 
tions of  the  crowd  were  answered  by  the  one  word,  "  Slave-catcher." 
Washington  Street  soon  got  into  an  uproar  of  laughter  and  excitement, 
and  the  "  slave-catcher"  left  town  that  afternoon.  Such  were  the  "  irrec- 
oncilables"  of  1850. 

But  his  philanthropy  was  not  the  abstract  love  for  mankind  in  general, 
which  turns  a  cold  shoulder  to  individuals.  He  was  the  ready  friend  of 
all  the  needy  and  the  sorrowful.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  been  helped  back 
to  self-respect  by  Mr.  Bichards's  wise  and  infinitely  hopeful  friendship. 
He  had  the  divine  desire  to  "  rescue  the  perishing" ;  and  his  fresh,  genial 
sense  of  humanity  often  helped  him  to  effect  it  when  all  others  had  failed. 
The  tramp,  the  inebriate,  the  spendthrift,  the  shirk,  were  all  children  of 
God  in  his  sight ;  and,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  scanty  leisure  and  scanty 
means,  he  always  gave  what  help  he  could.  To  help  a  fellow-man  was 
his  highest  joy;  and  philanthropy  was  not  a  conviction  of  duty  with  him, 
nor  a  tender  sentiment,  but  simply  an  instinctive  passion,  like  self-preser- 
vation. No  "  professing  Christian"  ever  believed  more  ardently  than  be 
in  the  power  of  a  redeeming  love.  He  believed  the  lowest  idiot  and 
criminal  could  be  reached  and  humanized,  if  only  enough  love  were  spent 
upon  him. 

This  ardent  soul  of  charity — this  was  the  "  distinction"  of  his  charac- 
ter— was  always  guided  by  his  strong  intelligence.  His  training  as  a 
teacher  and  his  scientific  temper  of  mind  had  taught  him  that  every 
human  concern  is  both  a  problem  for  the  intelligence  and  an  appeal  to 
the  heart.  Every  kind  of  "  scientific  charity"  and  "social  reform"  had 
his  eager  interest.     But  he  never  put  letter  above  the  spirit,  nor  valued 
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methods  when  nniDspired  by  the  heart  and  soul  that  lued  them.  The 
principle  fundamental  to  his  theory  of  teaching  had  its  application  in  all 
his  oonceptionfl  of  social  order.  It  was  the  old  principle,  ^'  If  I  have  not 
loye,  I  am  nothing."  But  I  cannot  leave  these  too  brief  hints  of  what 
he  was  without  speaking  of  a  side  of  his  character  which  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  many  others  who  are  best  known  to  the  world  as  reformers  and 
lovers  of  mankind, — his  intense  feeling  for  beauty  in  nature.  Next  to 
mathematics  he  loved  flowers.  A  day  in  the  country — of  which,  in  his 
later  years,  he  had,  alas  !  too  few — always  brought  him  the  most  exquisite 
and  exalted  pleasure.  No  man  ever  had'  a  keener  sense  of  the  "  joy  of 
the  whole  earth."  It  was  once  the  writer's  happiness  to  be  at  his  side  in 
a  place  of  wild  and  extraordinary  beauty.  At  such  times,  his  deeply 
religious  nature  was  touched  and  stirred  to  noblest  and  most  tender  feeling. 
His  whole  expression  and  appearance  changed. 

"  He  breathed  no  thanks,  he  proffered  no  request ; 
Kapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him, — it  was  blessedness  and  love." 

In  a  deeper  sense,  these  lines  express  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life.  He 
had  many  sorrows  and  disappointmenta,  but  we  remember  him  as  a  glad 
and  infinitely  hopeful  man.  He  trusted  to  have  given  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  the  noble  work  with  which  his  manhood  began,  but 
Grod  willed  it  otherwise.  To  have  known  such  an  abundant  and  inexhausti- 
ble soul  is  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  immortality.  He  is  gone  for- 
ward into  the  glorious  and  ever-enlarging  future  in  which  he  so  firmly 
beUeved.  T.  C.  W. 

JAMES  B.  RICHARDS   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

James  B.  Richards  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  was 
the ''  founder"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  organizing  it  first  as  a  private  school,  and  locating  it  at  Qer- 
mantown,  Philadelphia.  By  his  request  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held 
February  10th,  1853,  at  the  ofiice  of  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children.  His  address  at  this  meeting 
reached  the  hearts  and  minds  of  such  men  as  Bishop  AIodzo  Potter,  Dr. 
Geo.  B.  Wood,  Isaac  Collins,  Judge  Kane,  Thomas  Erwin,  Henry  Mar- 
tin, and  John  Famum.  James  J.  Barclay,  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  and  Frank- 
lin Taylor  were  prominent  in  this  early  call,  the  first  drafting  the  act  of 
incorporation.     Dr.  Elwyn  accompanied   Mr.  Richards  to  Harrisburg, 
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where  the  latter  appeared  before  a  joint  sessioii  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  moved  the  audience  with  his  personal  earnestness  in  this  new  enterprise. 
An  act  of  incorporation  was  secured,  and  under  it  Mr.  Richards  organ- 
ized the  '*  Training  School"  in  two  frame  cottages  on  School- House  Lane, 
Oermantown,  moving  it  in  1855  into  more  commodious  quarters  provided 
by  the  Board  on  Woodbine  Avenue.  By  means  of  public  exhibitions  in 
Philadelphia  the  enthusiasm  of  Richards  awakened  a  large  interest,  but 
in  the  midst  of  this,  dissatisfaction  existed  with  his  management  of  details ; 
without  his  consent  the  young  institution  was  loaded  down  with  assistants 
not  of  his  own  appointment,  who  were  responsible  only  to  the  Board  or 
its  Committees,  and  who  acknowledged  no  resident  head.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  organization  fell  to  pieces,  and  that  the  institution  well- 
nigh  perished.  Mr.  Richards  retired  to  New  York,  where  he  organized 
a  private  institution  at  Harlem,  which  did  well  for  a  season ;  but  reveFses 
came,  and  the  loss  of  his  devoted  wife  compelled  a  resort  to  other  means 
for  the  support  of  a  family  of  young  children.  To  him  this  was  an  un- 
happy divorce  from  the  labor  of  his  heart  and  choice.  During  long  and 
weary  years  he  looked  forward  to  an  emancipation  from  a  pursuit  that 
was  distasteful,  when  he  might  again  return  to  the  labor  and  joy  of  his 
youth.  On  the  evening  of  May  27th,  1 885,  he  suddenly  appeared  at  Elwyn. 
Overwhelmed  with  the  proportions  of  the  tree  that  had  sprung  from  the 
seed  of  his  own  planting,  he  sat  in  a  long  revery,  at  last  breaking  forth 
into  an  emotional  statement  of  the  object  of  his  visit.  His  feelings  had 
been  long  pent  up,  his  tastes  hampered,  but  now  that  the  long  years  of 
an  imposed  duty  had  been  accomplished,  he  could  return  to  his  congenial 
calling, — that  of  training  feeble-minded  children.  His  enthusiasm  was 
contagious.  He  seemed  twenty  years  younger  as  he  told  his  plans. 
Old  friends,  such  as  George  William  Curtis  and  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
gathered  to  his  help,  and  the  outlook  was  encouraging. 

Invited  to  speak  before  the  twelfth  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections assembled  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  electrified  the  audience  with 
an  address  taken  from  his  own  experience.  It  was  as  full  of  pathos  as  of 
logic.  No  one  who  heard  it  will  soon  forget  the  occasion.  As  printed 
with  these  Proceedings,  it  has  reached  hundreds  of  publications,  and  al- 
though but  a  meagre  reproduction  of  the  public  effort,  it  is  a  classic. 

Diligently,  hopefully  pursuing  his  purpose  of  establbhing  a  family 
home  for  the  training  and  education  of  feeble-minded  children,  he  was 
stricken  with  sudden  and  fatal  illness,  and  died  February  14th,  1886. 

James  B.  Richards  shares  with  the  departed  Seguin,  Wilbur,  Howe, 
and  Knight  the  honor  of  founding  and  dignifying  our  work  in  America. 

I.  N.  K. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE   FEEBLEMINDED. 
An  Address  by  James  B.  Richards. 

How  are  we  to  reach  these  unfortunate  innocents?  Can  they  be 
taught  by  the  ordinary  methods  ?     What  is  the  difficulty  ? 

These  questions  can,  perhaps,  best  be  answered  by  drawing  a  compari- 
son between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  child,  laying  down  some  general 
principles,  and  illustrating  the  methods  of  teaching  by  giving  one  or  two 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

The  normal  child  has  all  his  senses  acute,  keen,  on  the  alert.  He  rec- 
<^izes  the  mother's  voice,  sees  any  bright  object  near  him,  grasps  firmly 
the  finger  placed  in  his  hand.  The  senses  of  the  abnormal  child  are  all 
dormant,  sluggish,  perhaps  morbid.  A  film  seems  to  be  over  his  eyes ; 
to  the  mother's  voice  he  never  responds ;  his  limbs  are  useless ;  he  is  also 
deficient  in  will-power.  I  was  once  asked  by  the  late  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New 
York,  What  constitutes  an  imbecile  ?  The  imbecile  child  is  one  who  has 
the  fewest  of  wants.  Perhaps  his  only  want  is  to  be  made  comfortable, 
that  is  all;  but,  from  that  one  simple  want,  we  shall  dimb,  step  by 
step,  the  ladder  of  wants,  and  so  ascend  in  part  the  scale  of  all  human 
development. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  do  for  these  children  that  have  no  wants  ?  We 
are  to  create  wants.  How  ?  By  giving  them  that  on  which  wants  feed. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  mother  hug  her  new-bom  babe  so  tenderly,  as  if  her 
floul  were  overflowing  with  a  truly  sacrificial  love  ?  That  is  the  way  you 
are  to  take  these  little  ones, — ^in  your  arms.  Make  them  feel  your  gen- 
tleness, your  tenderness,  your  love  for  them.  The  work  requires  faith, — 
faith  in  God  as  your  heavenly  Father,  and  in  these  little  ones  as  truly  the 
children  of  Qod.  With  this  love  and  this  faith  you  can  conquer  any  case 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  most  trying  cases  that  I  ever  saw  I  had  to  deal  with  in  my 
early  experience.  It  was  a  boy  about  eight  and  a  half  years  old.  He  had 
never  known  his  mother,  so  she  told  me.  She  had  never  seen  a  smile 
upon  his  face.  His  father  had  tried  to  send  a  light  from  some  shining 
object  into  his  eyes,  but  he  never  blinked  but  once.  He  had  not  the 
power  of  locomotion:  his  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed.  Not  even  the 
sense  of  pain  or  the  sense  of  touch  did  he  have.  This  boy  I  found 
dressed  in  a  red  flannel  gown,  lying  upon  the  floor.  He  could  not  even 
roll  over ;  he  could  do  nothing.  There  are  a  great  many  others  as  bad  as 
he,  but  let  us  see  what  we  did  with  him. 

I  took  the  boy  with  me  with  the  greatest  care  to  the  institution,  and 
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dealt  with  him  as  with  a  bahe.  He  was  held  in  arms,  fed,  rubbed,  manip- 
ulated, worked  upon  to  see  if  we  could  arouse  the  energy  of  his  body. 
He  was  properly  bathed  and  exercised,  and  everything  possible  done  to 
develop  him.  After  a  month's  careful  study  of  his  case,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  must  get  down  to  him.  Where  did  I  get  my  lesson  ?  I  ob- 
served one  day  how  a  mother,  a  bright,  intelligent  woman,  managed  her 
child.  She  was  upon  the  second  floor ;  and  her  boy,  who  was  on  the  lower 
floor,  disobeyed  her.  She  did  not  scream  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  sec- 
ond flight  of  stairs,  saying,  "  Jack,  you  must  not  do  that."  She  came 
down-stairs,  both  flights ;  and  getting  right  down  to  him,  on  the  same 
level  with  him,  eye  to  eye,  she  said,  "  My  dear  boy,  don't  you  know  that 
that  is  wrong  ?"  The  boy  melted,  and  threw  his  arms  around  his  mother's 
neck.  That  is  where  I  got  my  lesson.  Get  upon  the  floor, — get  down 
where  the  child  is,  right  down  there.  If  he  knows  anything,  it  is  down 
there.  You  must  take  hold  of  the  slightest  things  in  your  favor.  Day 
after  day,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  for  three  months,  I  took  a  book  and  read 
aloud  to  that  boy, — intelligently,  as  if  he  understood  every  word  I  said, 
adapting  the  intonations  as  if  I  were  reading  to  an  intelligent  person. 
When  mothers  talk  to  their  little  babes,  telling  them  little  "  goo-goo" 
stories,  what  is  the  effect  ?  The  bright  child  wakes  up  by  and  by  to  this 
pleasant  voice  in  the  ear.  And  so  it  might  be  with  this  unfortunate  boy 
here.  And  so  it  was.  He  finally  heard  this  voice  that  was  ringing  around 
him  in  a  musical  tone  month  after  month ;  and  one  day,  when  I  came  and 
simply  sat  in  a  chair  and  read  to  myself,  I  looked  one  side  to  see  if  he 
missed  me,  and  the  child  actually  appeared  uneasy.  Imagining  that  he 
missed  me,  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  beside  him  as  usual,  saying,  "  Oh, 
you  want  me,  Sylvanus  ?  Well,  I  am  here."  He  breathed  a  soil  "  Ah!" 
I  had  planted  the  first  want.  He  wanted  me,  and  he  wanted  me  there. 
He  had  felt  my  influence  there :  I  was  too  far  off  in  the  chair.  So  I  read 
to  him  two  or  three  months  more.  Then,  instead  of  reading  aloud,  I  read 
to  myself  one  day.  After  a  long  time,  I  saw  he  was  trying  to  do  some- 
thing. I  watched  him.  Gradually,  he  lifted  his  finger,  and  laid  it  on  my 
lips.  ^*  Oh,  you  want  me  to  read  to  you,  do  you  ?"  And  so  I  read.  An- 
other want  had  been  implanted.  I  read  to  him  every  day,  letting  him 
always  have  the  privilege  of  opening  my  lips.  At  last  he  smiled, — the  first 
smile  of  recognition  that  ever  came  upon  that  unfortunate  child's  features. 
It  was  enough  to  pay  me  ten  thousand  times  over  for  all  I  had  done.  "  If 
we  can  redeem  one,"  I  said  to  Dr.  Howe,  "  we  will  redeem  them  all  over 
the  country.  We  wUl  open  the  doors  so  wide  that  every  State  shall  pass 
an  act  to  found  an  institution  for  these  unfortunates,  and  every  intelligent 
being  shall  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  enter  into  this  great  work." 
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This  boy,  step  by  step,  went  on.  Finally,  I  could  take  him  up,  and 
haye  him  where  I  pleased.  He  was  near  me,  we  were  one.  He  felt  it 
and  knew  it.  He  was  glad  to  be  taken  up.  This  training  went  on  till 
one  day  I  found  he  oould  move  his  limbs.  I  put  him  on  hb  hands  and 
knees,  to  teach  him  to  creep.  This  was  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  he 
came  into  the  institution.  As  I  placed  him  there,  I  said,  "  I  wonder  if  I 
can  help  him  to  talk."  He  had  not  talked  any.  I  said  to  him,  *^  Now 
move  this  hand :  that  is  right.  Now  the  other :  that  is  a  good  boy.  Now 
move  this  leg :  that  is  right.  Now  the  other :  that  is  a  good  boy,*'  guid- 
ing them  as  I  spoke.  I  did  this  every  day  for  months,  till  finally  I  found 
he  was  trying  to  do  it  himself  between  the  drills.  Awhile  afterwards,  I 
thought  I  saw  his  lips  moving  as  he  did  it.  Putting  down  my  ear  very 
dose,  I  found  he  was  talking.  He  was  whispering  to  himself,  "  Move 
ihis  hand :  that  is  right.  Now  the  other :  that  is  a  good  boy.  Now  move 
this  leg :  that  la  right.  Now  the  other :  that  is  a  good  boy."  He  had 
beard  me  talk  in  such  a  way,  and  it  had  aroused  him  to  talk. 

We  went  on.  Object  lessons  came  in.  He  must  go  down  to  the  shoe- 
maker's every  day  to  see  the  shoemaker  make  him  a  pair  of  shoes. 
^  What  are  those,  Sylvanus?"  we  would  ask  ;  and  he  would  say,  ^^  Shoes." 
"Who  made  them?"  "Shoemaker."  "What  is  this?"  "Bread." 
"Who  made  it?"  "  Betsey"  (the  girl).  And  so  the  object  lessons  had 
a  connection  in  his  mind.  One  day  I  showed  him  an  apple.  "  What  is 
that?"  "Apple."  He  had  picked  them  up  on  the  ground.  "Who 
made  it?"  "  Don't  know."  "  Didn't  the  shoemaker  ?"  "No."  "Didn't 
Betsey  ?"     "  No."     It  was  time  to  give  him  another  lesson. 

I  took  him  up-stairs  one  morning  to  an  east  window,  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
"What  is  that,  Sylvanus?  Say  sun."  "Sun,"  he  repeated.  "Who 
made  it,  Sylvanus  ?  Say  Ood.'^  "  Qod,"  he  repeated.  I  left  him  there, 
and  went  down-stairs.  When  breakfast  was  ready,  I  sent  the  nurse  for 
him.  When  I  came  to  the  school-room,  there  was  this  little  boy.  He 
had  crept  up  to  the  window,  and  was  talking  to  another  boy :  "  What  is 
that,  Charlie?  Say  sun,  Charlie.  Who  made  it?  Say  God,  Charlie." 
I  was  dumb.  I  could  do  nothing.  He  was  the  teacher  all  day,  calling 
up  one  child  after  another,  and  going  through  his  brief  lesson :  "  What  is 
that?  Say  sun.  Who  made  it?  Say  God."  He  was  the  best  teacher 
I  ever  had. 

That  is  the  way:  You  must  take  the  clue  before  you,  and  not  always 
throst  yourself  in.  Some  days  af\er,  in  my  object-lessons,  I  took  up  the 
apple.  "  Who  made  it?"  I  asked  of  the  children.  All  were  silent  except 
Sylvanus.     He  looked  as  if  he  had  a  thought.     "  What  do  you  think, 

Sylvanus  ?"  I  asked.     "  God,"  was  the  reply.     He  had  made  the  connec- 
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tion.  Remember,  this  was  the  little  child  that,  when  eight  and  a  half 
years  old,  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  could  not  recognize  a  thing  about  him. 

One  day  Sylvanus  saw  a  mother  come  in  and  take  up  another  child  and 
try  a  jacket  on  him.  Sylvanus  looked  up  in  my  face  and  asked,  "  Have 
I  a  mother?**  He  wanted  a  mother.  Yes,  we  all  want  mothers,  and 
this  little  boy  wanted  one  too.  I  told  him  that  he  had  a  mother.  He 
said  that  he  wanted  to  see  her.  I  wrote  to  her,  and  told  her  to  bring 
Sylvanus  a  jacket.  So  she  came  one  day,  and  when  she  came  into  the 
room  she  looked  all  around  and  said,  "  Where  is  Sylvaous  ?"  When  he 
heard  his  name  he  answered,  *'  Here  I  am ;  is  that  my  mother?  Oh, 
mother,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  V*  Joy  upon  the  return  of  one  among 
the  angels  ?     Here  was  one  redeemed. 

Feeble-minded  children  are  anxious  to  tell  all  they  know.  I  had  a 
little  boy  once  who  puzzled  me  very  much  in  training.  One  day  my  wife 
asked  me  to  take  him  up  to  her  room.  When  she  came  down  at  dinner- 
time she  said  that  she  left  her  thimble  on  the  table  when  she  sat  down  to 
work,  and  when  she  reached  over  to  get  it  Edmund  made  a  sound  as  if 
he  noticed  it.  I  asked  her  to  do  the  same  thing  the  next  day,  and  to 
take  his  band,  lay  it  on  the  thimble,  and  bring  it  towards  herself.  She 
did  so.  The  next  day  she  came  down  and  said,  "  He  gave  it  to  me." 
She  let  him  do  it  every  day,  till  at  last  he  wanted  to  go  up-stairs  to  get 
the  thimble.  Then  I  gave  him  a  nail,  and  got  him  to  put  it  into  a  hole 
in  a  plank,  and  kept  calling  it  nail  all  the  time.  At  last,  one  day  he 
himself  said,  '^  Nail,  nail,  naiL"  It  was  a  nail,  and  he  was  talking.  In 
the  same  way  he  learned  to  say  shoe,  and  these  two  words  he  constantly 
repeated.  One  day  he  ran  up  to  Dr.  Howe,  taking  his  nail,  and  saying 
repeatedly,  "  NaU,  nail ;  shoe,  shoe."  Dr.  Howe,  being  in  a  hurry,  said, 
"  Yes,  yes ;  I  see,**  and  turned  away.  "  Oh,  Dr.  Howe,**  I  said,  "  he  is 
telling  you  all  he  knows ;  it  is  little,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  all  to  him.** 
Then  Dr.  Howe,  turning  to  £dmund  again,  patting  him,  said,  "  That's 
right,  my  good  little  fellow ;  I  see  you  are  doing  very  nicely.**  And 
Edmund  went  away  smiling. 

So,  when  you  are  teaching  you  must  not  forget  what  is  all  to  these 
little  ones.  You  must  accept  it  as  a  grand  good  thing,  and  then  they 
will  try  to  get  something  else.  If  you  do  not  they  will  be  dbcouraged. 
You  should  not  let  them  get  discouraged,  and  you  should  not  get  dis- 
couraged yourself.  And  here  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  if  you  have  tried 
once  and  have  not  succeeded,  try  once  more.  And,  if  it  does  not  do  then, 
try  a  hundred  times,  a  hundred  and  one.  If  that  does  not  answw,  tiy 
two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four  hundred,  five  hundred  times.  'Do  be 
generous,  and  try  a  thousand  and  one  times. 
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ON  A  BROADER  PROVISION  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

Br  Dr.  Georqe  H.  Knight,  Lakeville,  Codd. 

The  work  of  caring  for  children  of  feeble  minds  presents  itself  in  so 
manj  different  aspects  that  within  the  limits  of  a  short  paper  it  would  be 
impossible  to  treat  the  subject  as  fully  as  it  deserves. 

It  is  needful  only  to  take  up  some  particular  branch  of  this  special 
work,  and  consider  it  more  in  detail.  With  that  end  in  view  I  have 
chosen  as  a  topic  for  special  consideration  the  needs  of  the  epileptic,  be- 
cause,  as  a  class,  not  only  are  they  the  most  pitiable  of  all  our  unfortu- 
nates and  the  least  well  cared  for,  but  because,  by  timely  provision  for  them, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  lessen  the  aggregate  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  crime. 

I  believe  that  if  the  ambition  of  all  who  are  brought  closest  to  this  most 
needful,  saddest,  and  in  many  ways  most  discouraging  of  all  charitable 
work,  could  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  that  word  would  be  preverUion, 

What  we  would  all  bring  about  if  we  could  would  be  the  prevention  of 
feeble-mindedness  in  all  its  grades,  from  that  of  the  idiot,  to  the  imbecile 
80  bright  in  all  respects  but  a  moral  one  that  he  is  called  by  the  name  of 
criminal.  The  side  of  our  work  which  could  bring  the  quickest,  most  en- 
during resulta  in  this  direction  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  course  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  to  pursue  with  the  epileptic. 

In  my  own  experience  in  tracing  the  histories  of  imbecile  children  I 
have  found  that  epilepsy  existed  of  itself,  or  as  a  complication,  in  over 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined. 

So  fully  have  I  been  convinced  that  epilepsy  is  one  of  the  most  active 
factors  in  the  result  we  call  imbecility,  that  I  took  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  my  experience  had  been  shared  by  my  associates. 

Taking  the  statistics  of  one  institution  alone, — Dr.  Kerlin's,  of  Penn- 
sylvania,— I  find  corroboration  of  my  belief  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  exami- 
nation made  by  him  of  the  histories  of  three  hundred  imbecile  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  '^  sixty-six  were  found  to  be  epilep- 
tic, one  hundred  and  fifly-six  had  in  their  antecedents  the  history  of  the 
epileptoid  family  of  diseases,  but  were  not  epileptic  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination, leaving  but  seventy-eight  of  the  whole  number  examined  un- 
complicated with  epileptic  disease,  or  only  twenty-six  per  centum.  In 
sixteen  per  cent,  epilepsy  existed  either  in  the  parent  or  grandparent." 
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In  the  faoe  of  proof  so  unquestionable  and  absolute  as  tbiS)  what  pre- 
ventive steps  should  we  take  ?  Is  there  not  an  imperative  need  of  such 
immediate  action  upon  our  part  as  shall  hereafter  make  such  results  im- 
possible ? 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  already  we  have  delayed  too  long  in  the  placing 
of  special  provision  for  epileptics  upon  a  footing  with  our  other  preventive 
work? 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  measures  we  must  advocate  would 
be  such  a  framing  of  the  laws  governing  marriage  in  our  several  States 
as  would  make  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic  a  crime.  From  my  own 
knowledge  I  can  cite  the  case  of  an  epileptic  woman  who  became  the 
mother  of  fifteen  defective  children.  Eight  died  in  infancy  from  lack  of 
vitality,  two  inherited  the  epilepsy,  two  were  fairly  teachable  imbeciles, 
and  the  other  three  had  sufiicient  intelligence  to  marry  and  reproduce, 
according  to  the  laws  of  heredity,  the  mother*s  experience. 

This  instance  is  only  another  proof  of  what  we  must  all  believe,  viz., 
that  like  produces  like,  and  therefore,  as  a  natural  sequence*of  things, 
epileptics  in  the  majority  of  cases  must  produce  defective  children. 

Hitherto,  in  the  majority  of  our  institutions  for  the  training  of  imbe- 
ciles, it  has  been  impossible  to  give  the  epileptic  that  attention  and  special 
treatment  which  should  in  every  case  compel  to  the  utmost  the  best 
results. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  care  of  the  epileptic  is  the  slowest,  most 
painful,  and  the  most  discouraging  of  all  the  work  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  care  for  the  feeble-minded.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
difficult  to  secure,  at  the  usual  rate  of  wages,  the  class  of  persons  we 
need  as  attendants.  At  the  same  time  our  work  has  been  new.  The 
pressure  of  the  needs  of  the  brighter  class,  who  would  receive  the  most 
immediate  benefit,  has  been  very  great,  and  there  has  been  always  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  a  sceptical  public  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  us. 

All  these  circumstances  have  conspired  to  compel  us. to  give  the  work 
among  epileptics  a  less  important  place  than  justice  and  humanity 
demanded. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  a  few  of  our  institutions  have 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  a  beginning.  The  results  have  more 
than  justified  our  belief  in  what  the  future  will  grant  us,  if  we  can  secure 
for  the  epileptic  that  which  we  have  already  secured  for  the  feeble-minded, 
— viz  ,  time,  place,  and  opportunity. 

In  answer  to  a  list  of  questions  which  I  sent  to  each  of  our  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  I  learned  that  six  have  been  able  to  make  some 
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special  effort  for  tbe  epileptio.    That  in  these  six  institutions  two  hundred 
and  two  epileptics  have  been  under  special  treatment.     That 

107,  or  53    per  centum,  were  improved  by  special  treatment. 
93,  "  46        "  not  "  "  " 

52,  "  26        "  had  no  spasms  for  1  year. 

36,  "  ITJ      "  "  "       2  years. 

23,  "  llj      "  "  "       8      ** 

17,  *'    8i      "  "  "       4      *' 

While  from  four  institutions  alone  came  the  answer  of  eight  and  a  half 
per  centum  cured. 

What  stronger  enforcement  of  the  plea  I  am  making  do  we  need  than 
this?  If  there  had  been  but  one  per  cent,  cured,  is  it  not  worth  our 
while  to  save  even  that  number?  Or  if  there  had  been  none  cured, 
wonld  not  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  simply  helped  make  it  our 
duty  and  privil^e  as  humanitarians  to  provide  a  chance  of  cure  for  aU 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  terrible  curse  of  epilepsy  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  an  epileptic  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
I  will  cite  an  actual  case. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  bright-faced  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  with  well- 
developed  brain  and  sturdy  limbs,  reduced  by  this  fearful  malady  to  a 
mere  skeleton,  physically  and  mentally  to  an  apparent  total  wreck. 

His  seizures  were  frequent  and  violent,  and  in  the  interim  between 
these  his  personal^'habits  were  scarcely  above  those  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  his  language  appeared  like  the  expression  of  a  creature  even  lower 
yet. 

Under  the  influence  of  home  care  and  proper  medical  treatment  he 
became  a  healthy,  vigorous  young  man,  entirely  capable  of  self-support. 
The  mind  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  body  in  the  attainment  of 
health  and  vigor,  until  the  thirst  for  knowledge  seems  almost  to  amount  to 
apaaaion.  As  a  natural  result  of  these  improved  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions and  the  same  genuine  home  care,  he  has  become  a  new  being  morally. 
Tender  of  conscience,  careful  and  pure  in  expression,  thoughtful  and 
kmdly  in  action,  he  would  not  be  recognized  by  one  who  had  not  seen 
the  change  going  on  as  the  same  person  who  seven  years  ago  seemed  a 
hopeless  victim  of  a  terrible  disease. 

Who  would  say  this  case  was  not  worth  saving  ?  Would  not  every  one 
confess  that  all  the  time,  patience,  and  money  expended  on  efforts  which 
might  repeat  this  case  a  hundredfold,  would  be  spent  upon  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  most  noble  charities  which  it  has  been  your  privilege 
to  establish  and  advance  ? 
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Ju8t  here  let  me  answer  a  question  which  my  past  experience  makes 
me  sure  is  in  the  minds  of  many.  If  such  results  are  reached  by  caring 
for  this  class,  why  not  provide  for  epileptic  imbeciles  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  imbeciles  ? 

My  answer  is,  that  with  the  means  at  our  command  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  that  course  which  shall  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  shortest  space,  and  with  the  least  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

Popular  belief  has  been  that  the  epileptic  can  wait  better  than  the 
bright  imbecile,  who,  we  all  know,  if  not  taken  at  the  right  time  may  de- 
velop into  the  criminal,  and  who  will,  if  a  male,  seise  his  first  opportunity 
to  marry ;  if  a  female,  will  be  in  many  cases  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
unscrupulous  man  who  crosses  her  path.  All  of  you  who  have  extended 
your  efforts  of  correction  to  our  almshouses  find  ample  proof  of  this 
last  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  do  our  best  for  the  one  class  we  must  exclude  it 
from  the  other.  We  cannot  do  hospital  work  in  the  school-room  with 
good  results  on  either  side. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  superintendents  who  have  had  the 
most  experience  in  this  work,  that  the  influence  of  association  with  epi- 
leptics is  injurious  to  imbeciles  not  so  affected.  Neither  can  we  get  the 
best  results  by  isolating  epileptics.  Imitation,  which  is  strong  even  in 
the  lowest  grades,  serves  a  most  harmful  purpose  among  those  who 
are  compelled  to  witness  only  the  routine  of  mere  hospital  life.  There- 
fore we  cannot  secure  the  results  we  aim  for  by  establishing  simply  hos- 
pitals for  epileptic  imbeciles. 

I  was  more  than  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  by  a  late  visit  to  the 
Epileptic  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
I  learned  from  those  in  charge  that  they  knew  of  no  cures,  although 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  cases  were  improved. 

Though  up  to  this  point  it  has  been  impossible  to  prove  by  actual  ex- 
periment that  we  have  finally  found  the  best,  the  right  way  to  provide 
for  the  epileptic,  yet  from  what  we  have  done  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sug- 
gesting as  a  better  method  than  any  we  now  employ  the  establishment  of 
houses  for  epileptics  in  connection  with  the  several  institutions  which 
care  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Such  homes  should  y^/*///^  their  name. 

The  State  should  be  asked  to  make  provision  abundant  enough  to  en- 
able the  superintendent  to  employ  that  quality  of  assistance  which  can- 
not be  had  for  servants'  wages,  but  which  gives  in  return  for  fair  compen- 
sation an  enlightened,  considerate,  enthusiastic  work,  which  is  far  beyond 
any  value  that  can  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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Such  a  hoiiBe  should  possess  all  the  helps  in  the  way  of  occupation  and 
amusement  that  the  hest  good  of  the  inmates  demands. 

Immediately  upon  sufficient  improvement  of  any  case,  all  the  benefits 
of  school-room  and  workshop  training  could  be  placed  within  his  reach. 

With  such  opportunities  I  do  not  claim  too  much  when  I  say  the 
cures  could  be  quadrupled;  for  as  soon  as  we  take  the  right  steps 
in  this  direction,  and  the  public  shall  be  made  aware  that  there  is  help, 
and  we  will  say  even  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  of  cure  for  epileptics, 
we  shall  gather  in  and  save  by  timely  aid  a  large  number  of  that  class 
of  young  epileptics  who,  when  they  become  old,  help  to  crowd  the  wards 
of  our  insane  asylums  or  occupy  cells  in  our  prisons. 

I  will  again  present  in  brief, — 

1st.  That  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  histories  of  children  received 
into  our  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  show  epilepsy  as  a  cause  or  as 
a  complication. 

2d.  That  the  marriage  of  epileptics  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
increase  of  imbecility. 

3d.  That  a  large  per  cent,  of  epileptics  are  susceptible  to  improvement, 
and  a  certain  per  cent,  are  cured,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
under  proper  conditions  a  much  larger  per  cent,  could  be  cured. 

4th.  That  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  in  connection 
with  ordinary  work  for  the  feeble-minded  upon  its  present  basis. 

5th.  That  the  best  results  cannot  be  reached  by  isolation. 

6th.  That  a  house  of  the  kind  suggested  would  tend  directly  to  prevent 
marriage  of  epileptics,  and  thus  the  increase  of  imbecility,  insanity,  and 
crime  would  be  lessened. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  utilitarian  side  of  the  question.  A  moment's 
thought,  however,  will  convince  any  one  that  when  we  take  any  steps 
which  shall  prevent  the  increase  of  epilepsy  or  imbecility  we  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  State  for  care, 
whether  in  the  educational  institution,  hospital,  insane  asylum,  or  prison. 

In  the  name  of  all  these  unfortunates  I  ask  your  help  in  this  work  of 
prevention,  mercy,  and  economy. 

To  you  is  given  the  privilege  and  power  of  moulding  public  opinion. 
We  ask  you  to  use  your  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  helpless  and 
neglected  class  which  comes  within  the  reach  of  charity. 
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NOTES  ON  THE    PATHOLOGY  OF  IDIOCY. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

Bt  Dr.  a.  W.  Wilmarth,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

In  the  paper  read  before  this  Association  in  1884  I  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe such  peculiarities  of  surface-markings,  structural  deficiencies,  and 
other  instances  of  faulty  development  or  destructive  lesion  as  had  come  to 
our  observation  in  the  rather  limited  number  of  brains  which  were  then 
in  our  possession.  In  this  paper  I  purpose  to  follow  the  same  genenJ 
plan  with  the  considerably  increased  number  of  brains  now  in  our  hands, 
adding  the  result  of  a  microscopical  study  of  some  of  these  cases. 

The  total  number  of  brains  examined  is  thirty.  In  a  few  of  these  cases 
our  descriptive  notes  are  incomplete,  but  in  most  of  them  our  observations 
have  been  thorough,  and  a  careful  record  kept.  . 

ANOMALIES  OP   THE  SKULL. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  skull  was  found  in  two  cases.  In  one  of  these  the 
bone  in  some  places  was  fully  half  an  inch  thick.  In  the  other  it  meas- 
ured about  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  at  the  thickest  part,  which  was  in 
the  temporal  fossa,  where  the  bone  is  usually  the  thinnest.  In  two  oases 
the  skull  was  unusually  thin.  Deformity  of  the  base,  especially  about 
those  portions  of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones  that  go  to  make  up  the 
base  of  the  cranial  cavity,  exists  in  nearly  all  congenital  cases. 

Adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  the  cortex,  with  or  without  apparent 
thickening,  and  varying  in  extent  from  a  very  small  area  to  a  complete 
adhesion,  is  very  common,  being  found  in  forty  per  cent,  of  our  cases. 

Where  the  original  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  dura  mater  and 
outer  fold  of  the  arachnoid,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  of  the  same  etio- 
logical importance  as  where  the  pia  mater  is  implicated.  The  cortical 
substance  of  the  hemisphere  depends  so  largely  on  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
for  its  blood-supply  that  any  interference  in  the  circulation  of  this  mem- 
brane is  liable  to  affect  the  nutrition,  and  consequently  the  functional 
activity  of  the  ganglionic  cells  in  the  underlying  brain-substance.  The 
location  of  such  changes  in  the  membranous  envelopes  of  the  brain 
ought  always  to  be  noted,  especially  in  the  milder  cases  of  mental  infirmity, 
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as  a  record  and  oomparison  of  a  oonaiderable  namber  of  oases  may  at  some 
fdture  time  be  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  the  localisation  of  the  mental 
faculties. 

BRAIN  WEIGHT  IN  TWENTY-SIX  CASES. 

In  twenty-six  cases  the  bndn  was  carefully  dissected,  drained  for  an 
hour,  and  then  weighed.  The  average  weight  was  37.5  ounces.  The 
average  weight  of  the  cerebrum  was  32  ounces ;  of  the  cerebellum,  4.65 
ounces.  Of  the  pons  and  medulla,  from  a  section  just  front  of  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina  to  a  point  immediately  below  the  olivary  bodies,  was 
^^  ounce.  Counting  only  those  cases  known  to  be  congenital,  the  weight 
of  the  entire  brain  averages  only  33  ounces.  The  weight  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  to  that  of  the  cerebrum  as  1 :  6f| ;  or,  if  we  count  only  congenital 
cases  and  exclude  one  case  of  non-development  of  the  cerebellum,  we  find 
the  ratio  to  be  1 :  6  insteaol  of  1 :  8i^  to  I :  B^,  which  Sharpey  assumes  to 
be  the  normal  proportion.  As  some  of  the  children  were  quite  young,  and 
the  cerebrum  attains  nearly  its  full  weight  much  earlier  than  the  cerebel- 
lum, it  is  readily  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  latter  organ  suffers  less  than 
^hat  of  the  cerebrum  in  imbecile  brains.  Indeed,  the  mental  status  of 
the  individual  furnishes  no  guide  to  the  size  of  the  cerebellum.  Wher- 
ever muscular  power  b  deficient  in  any  marked  degree,  and  particularly 
in  cases  of  congenital  or  infantile  paralysis,  it  shows  a  marked  diminution 
in  size.  In  one  case,  where  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities  and  very  limited  use  of  the  hands  and  arms,  the  cerebellum 
weighed  less  than  2  ounces. 

Measuring  along  the  superior  border  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
the  frontal  arc  is  found  to  bear  the  proportion  of  5  2 :  10  instead  of  6  or 
6i :  10,  which  Glevenger  assumed  to  be  the  normal  proportion.  The 
firontal  lobe  very  generally  exhibits  a  lack  of  width  and  height  as  well  as 
length.  Counting  only  congenital  cases,  the  proportionate  length  of  this 
lobe  reached  even  below  5^  :  10  ;  in  one  case,  where  there  was  no  destruc- 
tive lesion  visible,  being  only  4i  :  10. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  defective  formation  more 
marked  than  in  the  cerebral  commissures.  In  three  cases,  or  ten  per  cent., 
there  was  seen  defective  corpus  callosum.  Two  of  these  were  described 
at  length  in  my  first  paper.  In  the  third  case  the  commissure  terminated 
posteriorly  just  front  of  the  pineal  gland,  leaving  this  body  and  the  tuber- 
ated  quadrigemina  exposed.  It  is  also  observed  that  wherever  extensive 
lack  of  development  or  destruction  of  brain -tissue  in  early  life  occurs, 
the  corpus  callosum  is  thinner  in  its  corresponding  region.  The  middle 
commissure  was  absent  in  four  cases ;  the  posterior  in  one.     The  island 
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of  Reil  was  exposed  (by  defective  development  of  tbe  inferior  frontal 
gyros  in  nearly  every  instance)  in  four  cases  on  one  side,  in  four  others 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  in  tbis  region  that  the  small  size  of  the  convolutions  is  most  readily 
noticed,  as  any  defection  is  sure  to  uncover  the  insular.  It  is  seen  that 
this  exposure  occurs  on  one  or  both  sides  in  about  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  cases  examined. 

I  have  already  referred  to  one  case  of  non-development  of  the  cere- 
bellum. In  this  case  the  boy  had  neither  walked  nor  spoken.  Total  paral- 
ysis of  the  legs,  limited  motion  of  the  arms,  and  perfect  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  face  describes  the  condition  of  the  muscular  system.  In 
this  case  the  cerebellum  weighed  less  than  two  ounces. 

In  one  case,  associated  with  defective  corpus  callosum  and  absence  of 
the  middle  and  posterior  commissures,  was  a  total  lack  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  optic  nerves.  There  was  a  slight  protuberance  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  nerve  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  commissure,  but 
they  did  not  touch  at  any  point.  An  alternating  external  squint  existed 
in  this  child,  and  temporal  heminanopsia  was  assumed  to  be  present  from 
the  fact  that  when  one  eye  was  covered  the  finger  could  be  snapped  in 
front  of  the  other  eye  on  the  outer  side,  and  there  was  no  winking  to 
escape  the  threatened  blow  until  the  finger  was  near  the  median  line. 
The  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  William  Little,  of  Philadelphia,  before  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society,  and  was  said  to  have  created  consid- 
erable interest  from  its  rarity.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  temporal 
heminanopsia  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  the  com- 
missure, as  having  a  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the 
retina. 

Certain  observations  concerning  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
fissures  and  convolutions,  described  at  length  in  my  first  paper,  were  con- 
firmed by  examination  of  cases  since,  and  deserve  some  detailed  description 
here. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Bencdikt's  little  work  on  the  brains  of 
criminals,  with  its  admirable  descriptions  of  the  physical  characters  of 
these  brains  and  exceedingly  brief  and  unsatisfactory  description  of  tbe 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  possessors  of  these  brains,  much 
interest  has  been  felt  by  neurologists  on  the  subject.  They  have  never,  I 
think,  among  our  own  race,  found  the  confluence  of  fissures,  which  he 
observed  so  constantly  among  the  criminal  brains  which  he  examined,  to 
recur  with  the  frequency  which  he  describes.  Among  our  children,  how- 
ever, especially  among  cases  of  the  congenitally  feeble-minded,  this  pecu- 
liarity is  often  a  marked  feature.     The  parieto-occipital   fissure  in  ten 
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eases  on  one  side,  in  five  on  both  sides,  or  in  fifty  per  cent.,  cats  through 
the  snperior  occipital  convolution  into  the  parietal  fissure.  Internal  an- 
nectant  gjri  in  the  upp^  portion  of  this  fissure  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

In  five  cases  on  one  side,  in  four  brains  on  both  sides,  or  thirty  per 
cent,  of  cases,  the  calcarine  fissure  passes  across  the  gyrus  fornicatus  into 
the  fissura  hippocampi. 

The  interparietal  fissure  ran  an  uninterrupted  coarse  in  eight  cases  on 
one  hemisphere,  in  seven  others  on  both  sides.  Prof.  Wilder,  of  Ithaca, 
has  recently  written  an  interesting  monograph  on  this  fissure,  which  he 
describes  as  consisting  in  reality  of  two  fissures  whose  extremities  fre- 
quently join.  The  short  deep  fissure,  commonly  known  as  the  transverse 
occipital,  he  describes  as  a  branch,  or  rather  two  terminal  branches,  of 
the  posterior  portion,  which  he  terms  the  par-occipital  fissure. 

The  fissure  of  Roland^  was  found  confluent  with  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
in  three  cases  on  one  sile,  in  four  cases  on  both  sides,  or  over  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  brains  examined.  The  extreme  rarity  with  which 
this  occurs  in  the  normal  brain  makes  these  instances  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  That  confluence  of  these  two  principal  fissures  does  occur 
in  the  normal  brain  is  shown  in  this  photograph,  which  is  from  one  hemi- 
sphere of  a  lady  said  to  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  of  no 
criminal  propensities.  As  there  was  no  other  unusual  feature  about  the 
organ,, I  think  we  may  regard  it  as  accidental  and  of  no  particular  signifi- 
cance. With  the  secondary  fissures  confluence  occurs  with  still  greater 
frequency  than  with  the  primary. 

The  significance  of  this  peculiar  fissure- conformation  is  not  easy  to 
demonstrate.  That  it  is  peculiarly  a  criminal  type  as  assumed  by  Bene- 
dikt  seems  difficult  to  credit.  It  seems  more  plausible  to  assume  that  it 
is  merely  an  expression  of  a  low  type  of  development,  resulting  from  a 
failure  of  the  usual  connecting  gyri  to  attain  their  full  growth.  A  defec- 
tive or  unbalanced  mind  would  seem  entirely  consistent  with  this  defective 
growth  of  its  organ  of  reception  and  expression.  Of  late  years  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  awakened  more  and  more  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  a 
moral  imbecility  as  certainly  as  a  mental ;  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two  easy  to  perceive  in  actual  cases,  but  difficult  to  define. 
You  will  remember  how  many  of  Benedikt's  cases  were  mentioned  as 
"  of  weak  intellect,*'  "  excessively  ignorant,"  etc.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
in  his  cases,  and  in  ours,  these  signs  of  low  development  in  the  course  of 
physical  growth  are  indicative  of  and  coincident  with  defective  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  mental  qualities  of  judgment  and  self-control  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  would  earnestly  ask  your  assistance  in  this  matter,  that 
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the  brains  of  the  feeble-minded  which  may  oome  under  your  examination 
should  be  carefully  studied,  and  a  record  and  if  possible  photographs  made, 
that  by  a  large  number  of  cases  we  may  be  able  to  compile  valuable  statis- 
tics bearing  on  thb  subject,  that  all  available  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
relations  existing  between  the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral  na- 
tures and  the  developmental  phenomena  of  the  brain  itself. 

In  about  ten  per  cent,  of  our  thirty  cases  a  strong  tendency  is  shown 
for  the  fissures  to  assume  a  vertical  direction,  those  fissures  which  are 
usually  vertical  becoming  very  strongly  marked.  The  Sylvian  or  superior 
temporal  may,  perhaps,  be  prolonged  nearly  to  the  superior  border  of  the 
hemisphere,  while  the  prsecentral  and  paracentral,  as  well  as  other  vertical 
secondary  fissures,  become  prominently  developed.  (Fig.  1.)  This  pecu- 
liarity probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  cause  as  the  confluence  of 
fissures  just  described,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  low  order  of  brain 
development. 

The  following  cases  of  lesion  and  defective  development  were  met ; 

Case  I.  (8-540).  Male;  age^  20;  mute;  profound  idiot;  defective 
vinon ;  defective  development  of  the  cortical  substance  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  both  hemispheres. 

There  was  no  motor  or  sensory  disturbance  that  we  could  detect  in  this 
case  except  defective  vision.  This  was  very  evident  to  every  one,  but 
the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  his  defect  we  were  never  able  to  ascertain, 
owing  to  his  low  grade  of  intellect.  He  could  certainly  see  well  enough 
to  find  his  way  about  without  assistance ;  could  recognize  people  and  see 
his  food.  After  death,  examination  revealed  the  following  lesions:  The 
posterior  horns  of  both  lateral  ventricles  were  found  dilated,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  brain-substance  covering  them  was  very  thin,  measuring  only 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  was  soft  and 
wrinkled,  exhibiting  but  little  attempt  to  form  convolutions.  These 
tracts  of  undeveloped  brain-substance  embraced  the  following  convolu- 
tions: On  the  left  side  (Fig.  2),  the  posterior  portion  of  the  supra- 
marginal,  angular,  posterior  extremity  of  the  parietal,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  second  and  third  temporal  gyri.  On  the  right  side,  the 
second  and  third  occipital,  angular,  and  posterior  portion  of  the  supra- 
marginal,  and  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  temporal  gyri.  The  first 
occipital  was  well  developed  on  both  sides,  while  the  cuneus  was  very 
small.  The  possession  of  the  faculty  of  sight  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  connection  with  the  non-development  of  angular  gyrus,  would  tend  to 
support  the  view  advanced  by  some  of  the  latest  observers,  that  the  area 
of  vision  in  the  cortex  extends  beyond  this  region,  and  embraces  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  occipital  lobe. 
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A  microscopical  examination  of  this  region  shows  abundance  of  small 
grannie-cells  plentifully  scattered  throughout  the  cortex,  even  in  the  outer 
layer.  Tracts  of  considerable  size  were  found  where  hardly  any  cells  of 
any  description  were  visible.  Again,  in  other  places  the  cortex  presented 
qnite  a  normal  appearance,  but  these  last-mentioned  areas  were  small  in 
extent  and  few  in  number.  In  the  regions  where  small  granules  pre- 
dominated no  attempt  at  stratification  existed. 

The  absence  of  all  signs  of  disease  in  cells,  neuroglia,  or  vessels  excludes 
the  opinion  that  the  appearance  of  the  cortex  was  in  any  way  due  to  dis- 
ease. It  was  a  simple  case  of  arrested  development,  where  for  some  reason 
this  portion  of  the  brain  never  advanced  beyond  the  foetal  condition. 

Case  II.  (28--869).  Age,  15.  Defective  in  sight,  hearing,  general 
sensation,  and  taste.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  left  side.  Speaks  but  little, 
but  the  few  words  she  does  say  are  articulated  distinctly.  The  left  leg  is 
partially  paralyzed ;  the  left  arm  is  not  so  strong  as  the  right,  though  not 
distinctly  paralyzed.  Oblique  external  strabismus  of  left  eye.  There  is 
a  history  of  convulsion  just  afler  birth,  but  none  recently.  She  is  very 
slow  of  comprehension.  Sight  poor.  She  was  unable  to  distinguish 
colors  when  she  came,  and  after  much  patient  teaching  only  learned  to. 
distinguish  two  of  the  primary  colors.  Ideas  of  form  and  size  also  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  She  always  appeared  eager  to  learn.  "  She  tries 
hard  to  learn,  but  cannot ^^  is  the  verdict  of  all  her  teachers.  Death  oc- 
curred from  phthisis,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  the  following 
conditions  were  found.  The  head  alone  was  examined,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
time.  The  skull  was  found  hypertrophied,  especially  in  the  temporal  re- 
gion, where  it  measured  a  full  half-inch,  while  the  average  thickness  ixt 
this  place  of  the  section  was  over  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  skull- 
cavity  was  very  shallow  anteriorly.  The  dura  was  thickened,  and  con- 
tained between  its  folds  two  plates  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a  silver  quar- 
ter. Smooth  on  the  outer  side,  rough  on  the  inner.  One  of  these  was 
sitaated  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  second  frontal  gyrus  of  the  right 
side,  the  other  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  first  frontal  on  the  left 
side,  encroaching  on  the  ascending  frontal  gyrus.  The  basal  ganglia  were 
much  larger  on  the  lefl  side  than  on  the  right.  The  optic  thalami  were 
whiter  and  harder  in  consistence  than  in  the  normal  brain,  while  the  mid- 
dle or  gray  commissure  was  light  in  color  and  much  hardened.  The  cere- 
brum weighed  only  20 ^  ounces ;  the  cerebellum,  4  J.  Total  weight  of  the 
brain,  26  ounces.  On  examining  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  on  the 
right  side  (Fig.  3),  the  middle  third  of  the  first  and  second  frontal  convo- 
lutions are  decidedly  atrophied.  The  remaining  gyri  of  this  lobe  are 
small,  except  the  extreme  posterior  fold  of  the  first  frontal.     The  first 
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occipital  is  well  developed ;  the  other  convolatioDB  of  this  lobe,  Indading 
the  cuneus,  are  very  small.  On  the  lefl  side  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  first  frontal  and  the  middle  third  of  the  second  are  small,  while  the 
third  frontal  is  ill  developed.  The  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe  ex- 
hibit the  same  appearance,  while  the  fusiform  and  lingual  lobules  are  flat 
and  shrivelled. 

Those  portions  of  the  hemisphere  described  above  were  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic examination.  The  functional  activity  of  the  left  frontal  convolution 
may  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  pressure  of  the  bony  plate  above, 
but  except  a  thinness  of  the  cortex  nothing  abnormal  was  found.  The 
right  frontal  convolution  exhibits  not  only  a  thinness  of  the  gray  matter, 
but  scarcity  of  ganglionic  cells  and  some  slight  degenerative  changes. 

The  flat  shrivelled  portions  in  the  posterior  lobes  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  those  described  in  the  first  case,  the  cell  elements  consisting 
principally  of  small  round  granules  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  true 
ganglionic  nerve-cells.  Sections  of  the  optic  thalami  through  the  mid- 
dle commissure  and  elsewhere  show  a  decided  increase  in  the  neuroglia 
with  paucity  of  nerve-elements.  The  corpora  striata  exhibit  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  neuroglia,  the  perivascular  canals  filled  with  granular 
effused  material ;  also  the  presence  of  large  round  cells  formed  of  a 
finely  granular  protoplasm,  and  a  faintly  defined  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
The  cortex,  except  as  described  above,  appeared  normal. 

Two  entirely  different  symptoms  characterized  this  case,  associated  with 
two  distinct  lesions :  First,  the  paralysis  associated  with  atrophy  of  the 
corpus  striatum  of  the  opposite  side  and  pressure  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  so-called  motor  region,  where  motor  impulses  to  the  lower  extremities 
are  supposed  to  originate.  Second,  imperfect  sensation,  employing  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense,  associated  with  sclerosis  of  the  optic  thalami  and 
defective  development  of  portions  of  the  posterior  lobes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  of  this  latter  condition,  there  was  no  other  function  of  life 
that  was  seriously  interfered  with ;  for  with  the  child's  long  residence 
with  us  it  would  have  hardly  escaped  notice.  Being  shut  off  in  a  meas- 
ure from  the  reception  or  rather  the  appreciation  of  all  sensory  impres- 
sions by  the  interference  with  the  ingoing  fibres  to  the  higher  centres,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  her  intellectual  centres  never  developed  to  any  great 
extent.  From  the  absence  of  other  symptoms,  except  the  sensory  one 
already  described,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  the  probability  that  all  the  un- 
developed tracts  described  above  belong  to  the  sensory  region. 

Case  III.  (32-879).  Age^  14;  mute;  idto-imhecile.  Extensive  lesum 
of  the  frontal  lobes,  vnth  defective  development  of  certain  convoluHoni. 
Abscess  of  cerebellum. 
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Bat  little  is  known  of  his  early  history,  except  that  he  had  convnlsions 
twenty-four  hoars  after  hirth.  Special  senses  appear  normal.  Knows 
simple  colors.  Has  some  idea  of,  and  memory  for,  locality  and  time. 
Memory  at  least  fairly  good.  Notices  and  points  out  promptly  the  ah- 
fience  of  any  child  from  its  accustomed  seat,  or  of  furniture  from  its  usual 
place. 

Power  of  muscular  movement  always  defective.  Walks  with  an  ataxic 
gait  Tendon  reflexes  weak.  Nutrition  poor  and  circulation  sluggish. 
Hands  always  hlue  and  cold.  No  organic  heart-disease  detected.  In 
sefaool  his  usual  occupation  was  watching  other  children  at  their  work, 
bat  could  b»  induced  to  do  but  little  himself.  After  being  free  from  con- 
▼oIsioDS  for  many  years,  he  had  two,  with  an  interval  of  several  days. 
Daring  the  second  one  he  died.  They  were  probably  caused  by  the  irri- 
tation of  a  forming  abscess  in  the  cerel^ellum,  which  was  found  after 
death,  and  will  be  spoken  of  at  length  farther  on. 

Post-mortem  examination  eleven  hours  after  death.  Nothing  peculiar 
was  found  about  the  skull,  except  that  it  was  shallow  in  the  frontal  region, 
rather  tapering  in  form,  and  demi-microcephalic  in  size.  .  Both  frontal 
lobes  presented  interesting  lesions.  On  the  right  side  a  cyst  with  thick- 
ened walls  (Fig.  4)  occupied  the  place  of  the  middle  third  of  the  first 
and  second  frontal  convolutions ;  the  third  frontal  k  only  rudimentary. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus  was  absent.  The  island  of 
Beil  consisted  of  a  smooth  surface,  with  a  slight  attempt  at  the  formation  of 
convolutions  anteriorly.  The  gray  matter  covering  it  was  exceedingly  thin. 
The  corpus  callosum  was  very  thin  opposite  the  locality  of  the  lesion,  but 
normal  elsewhere.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  first  temporal  was  ill 
developed. 

On  the  lefb  side,  the  middle  portion  of  the  first  frontal  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  posterior  third  of  the  third  frontal  was  very  small. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  gyrus  fornicatua  was  almost  entirely  absent, 
while  the  insula  showed  the  same  deficiency  as  that  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. The  cerebrum  weighed  26  ounces ;  the  entire  brain  33  ounces. 
No  microscopic  study  yet  made. 

The  interior  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  abscess.  The  middle  and  lefl  lobes  were  not  implicated. 
The  symptoms  associated  with  this  lesion  were  progressive  muscular 
weakness,  appearing  first  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  soon  becoming 
evident  in  the  upper.  Loss  of  the  knee-jerk  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  No  other  symptoms  except  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  (100.8^) 
the  day  before  his  death. 

This  brain  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  have  found  defect  in  the  island 
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of  Reil.  UDfortunately,  so  many  other  parts  of  the  oerebrum  were  ab- 
Dormal  that  it  is  difficult  to  associate  symptom  and  lesion,  and  it  will  be 
valuable  only  to  compare  with  other  cases  which  may  come  to  our  hands. 

Case  IV.     U,  M.    Age^  26.     Ptogrewive  muscular  degeneration. 

This  case,  who  is  one  of  three  brothers  similarly  afflicted,  was  described 
at  length  in  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Kerlio  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Mills, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
1880,  where  a  full  description  of  the  case  is  to  be  found,  and  &om  which 
I  have  made  the  following  abstract : 

Was  twenty-two  years  old  at  the  time  this  paper  was  written  (in  1880). 
Had  never  had  convulsions,  but  suffered  during  infancy  from  digestive 
trouble,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  muscular  weakness.  Muscles  of 
body  and  limbs  exhibited  decided  wasting,  except  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
which  were  enlarged.  Knee .  reflexes  absent,  but  skin  reflexes  present. 
The  extensor  muscles  of  the  legs  were  particularly  weak.  "  Muscular 
weakness  without  definite  palsy"  seemed  to  describe  his  condition.  Sen- 
sation appeared  normal.  His  disease  steadily  progressed.  Phthisis  de- 
veloped, and  he  died  in  1884  of  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  was  troubled  with  regurgi- 
tation of  thick,  transparent  mucus  coming  into  his  mouth  without  appar- 
ent effort  on  his  part.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  a  large  portion 
of  the  mucous  coating  of  the  stomach  was  found  deeply  congested  and 
thickly  coated  with  this  mucus.  From  our  school  record  and  descriptive 
blanks  I  have  gleaned  these  notes. 

He  was  said  to  have  had  a  sickly  childhood,  and  a  few  months  after 
birth  ^'  showed  a  want  of  smartness.*'  The  mother  was  said  to  be  nerroos 
and  trifling,  not  capable  of  exercining  proper  judgment.  She  died  para- 
lyzed, at  the  age  of  thirty-three ;  was  for  several  years  epileptic.  No 
history  of  muscular  atrophy  in  ancestry,  though  this  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed farther  back  than  the  grandparents. 

In  school  he  learned  to  read  simple  reading.  Could  tell  time,  but 
never  learned  to  count  above  twenty.  Power  of  imitation  fair,  and  could 
do  considerable  industrial  work  fairly  well.  He  was  never  able  to  select 
colors  accurately.  Speech  was  always  imperfect,  more  so  at  some  times 
than  at  others.  In  1880  (July)  he  is  reported  as  insisting  on  using  bis 
left  hand  instead  of  his  right,  weaving  mats  and  doing  other  similar  work 
backwards.  This  the  teacher  ascribes  to  a  notion,  as  he  could  use  the 
other  hand  if  it  was  insisted  that  he  should,  and  afterwards  he  again  b^&n 
to  use  his  right. 

Nothing  of  interest  was  found  on  removing  the  brain.  The  head  was 
well  formed.     The  brain  was  also  of  good  form  and  size,  weighing  4U 
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onnoes.     The  pons  and  medulla  were  large,  weighing  a  little  over  1} 
onnees.     Throoghoat  the  cerehrum  evidences  of  miliary  sclerosis  existed. 
In  most  parts  it  was  confined  to  the  medallary  substance,  the  gray  matter 
being  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  implicated.     In  the  central  gyri  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  frontal  convolutions  the  masses  of  sclerosis  are  more 
plentiful,  the  gray  matter  is  invaded  in  many  places,  the  nerve-cells  are 
included  in  the  diseased  masses,  and  are  seen  in  all  degrees  of  atrophic 
change.     In  the  frontal  lobes  the  gray  matter  is  more  implicated  than  in 
other  portions  of  the  brain  except  those  just  referred  to.     The  optic 
thalami  in  some  portions  exhibited  considerable  change,  but  here  it  was 
found  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessels,  and  the  ganglionic  cells  were 
but  little  disturbed.     In  the  corpora  striata  a  number  of  round,  faintly 
nucleated  cells,  a  few  corpora  amylacea,  thickened  walls  of  the  arterioles, 
and  increased  density  of  the  neuroglia  indicated  atrophic  change,  a  few 
vessels  exhibiting  lardaceous  degeneration ;  also  some  small  deposits  of 
small  cell  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  vessels,  suspiciously  like  commencing 
tubercular  growth,  were  found,  both  apparently  recent  and  due  to  the  low 
tone  of  the  general  system  and  tubercular  disease  under  which  he  was 
suffering.      Bundles  of  degenerated- nerve  fibre  were  plentiful.     In  the 
pons  and  medulla  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  could 
be  seen,  but  very  little  change  otherwise.     It  is  in  the  spinal  cord,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  marked  degenerative  lesions  were  seen.     Both  in  the 
direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  the  fibres  had  undergone  extensive 
atrophy.     In  the  dorsal  cord  and  upper  portion  of  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment the  anterior  gray  oornua  were  extensively  implicated,  and  many  of 
the  large  ganglionic  cells  destroyed,  and  in  some  places  the  anterior  and 
posterior  "  rqot  zones"  and  white  commissure  exhibited  scattered  tracts  of 
atrophied  nerve-fibres. 

The  muscles  were  found  in  all  stages  of  atrophy,  and  small  pieces  were 
taken  from  ten  different  muscles  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  fibres 
seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  absorption.  In  a  few  cases  muscle- 
fibres  would  appear  swollen  and  occasionally  undergoing  a  process  of  lon- 
gitudinal fissure,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  simply  disappearing 
from  the  ends  towards  the  middle,  exhibiting  in  some  places  one  or  two 
small  fragments  of  muscle-fibre,  in  perfect  condition,  in  a  fine  net-work  of 
the  muscle-sheaths  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  fibre.  In  other  fibres 
they  simply  lost  in  diameter,  and  fibres  were  seen  of  exceeding  small  size. 
But  all  fibres,  whether  in  a  process  of  fission  or  of  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse absorption,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  retained  their  striae  until  the 
last.  In  some  places  there  was  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue, 
but  for  the  most  part  fat  formed  between  the  sheaths  of  the  fibres,  rarely 
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appearing  until  the  muscle  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  then  often  forming 
beautiful  rows  of  single  fat-oells  between  the  connective-tissue  elements. 
In  no  instance,  among  the  many  specimens  examined,  did  I  find  any  tnie 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle. 

Case  V.  (17-765).  L,  71;  aye,  18;  deaf -'mute;  choreic;  tceakness 
of  left  arm. 

This  girl  was  a  high-grade  imbecile,  observant,  quick  to  learn,  and 
very  neat  in  the  execution  of  any  work.  In  school  her  progress  was  not 
so  marked,  although  it  compared  very  favorably  with  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren in  her  room.  Her  choreic  movements  seemed  apparently  to  affect 
every  muscle  in  her  body.     She  died  of  typhoid  fever. 

Nothing  unusual  was  found  on  post-mortem  examination  about  the 
head  or  brain.  The  brain  was  large  and  well  formed,  weighing  43 
ounces. 

A  very  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  cord  and  brain.  The 
cord  was  placed  in  a  microtome  and  sections  cut  every  one-tenth  inch 
throughout  its  entire  length.  No  lesion  whatever  of  the  cord  was  found. 
The  medulla  and  pons  were  also  healthy.  On  examining  the  cortex, 
sclerotic  changes  were  found  in  the  right  motor  region.  They  consisted 
of  small  foci  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  white  substance,  but  ap- 
pearing in  some  parts  of  the  cortex.  The  new  growth  in  the  brain-tissue 
seemed  to  consist  of  a  fine  granular  material,  with  a  number  of  large  round 
cells,  either  homogeneous  or  faintly  granular,  with  in  some  cases  a  hardly 
visible  nucleus.  The  cortical  cells  appear  unchanged.  The  spots  which 
you  can  readily  see  in  the  specimen  slide  I  pass  you,  are  most  plentiful  in 
the  ascending  frontal  and  the  bases  of  the  other  frontal  convolutions. 
The  ascending  parietal,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  the 
gyrus  fornicatus  are  but  little  affected,  and  the  disease  does  not  spread 
beyond  this  limit.  The  corpus  striatum  on  this  side  of  the  brain  shows 
some  signs  of  degeneration ;  some  of  the  ganglionic  cells  stain  imperfectly. 
Small  white  masses  like  those  in  the  convolutions  above  are  present.  The 
left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  also  has  small  masses  of  effused  material  in  its 
medullary  substance.     The  cell-elements  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered. 

The  spinal  central  canal  is  crowded  and  distended  with  epithelial  cells, 
and  all  the  vessels  throughout  the  cord  and  brain  are  distended  with 
blood,  but  no  general  change  in  the  vessels  is  present,  and  this  appear- 
ance is  probably  due  to  the  acute  disease  from  which  she  died. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  lesions  of  one  hemisphere  should 
create  general  chorea,  unless  we  assume  that  the  impulse  for  motion  alone 
comes  from  above,  and  the  completion  of  this  impulse  with  the  co-ordi- 
nating force  b  effected  in  centres  lower  down.     That  the  severance  of 
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conaeotiiig  fibres  between  these  higher  and  lower  centres  may  cause 
either  a  loss  of  inhibiting  control  over  these  lower  centres  and  their  con- 
seqaent  erratic  action,  or  possibly  that  the  active  cells  of  the  cortex,  shut 
off  from  their  usual  channel  of  communication,  may  seek  another  course 
to  transmit  their  energy  to  their  subordinate  celUgroups,  and  so  disturb 
other  centres  into  action.  This  is,  of  course,  purely  theoretical,  but  seems 
to  explain  the  symptoms  in  this  case. 

Case  YI.  T.  A.  (7-1180).  This  case,  that  of  a  mute  idiotic  child, 
paralyzed  in  its  lower  extremities,  was  described  in  my  first  paper.  The 
corpus  callosum  was  very  defective,  the  septum  luoidum  absent.  The 
pillars  of  the  fornix  not  connected,  the  genital  organs  malformed.  A 
description  of  the  case  can  be  found  on  page  325  of  our  Proceedings. 

She  was  supposed  to  have  had  scarlet  fever  when  a  few  days  old. 
About  that  time  she  began  having  spasms,  and  continued  to  have  them  at 
irr^ular  intervals  until  her  death.  She  evidently  possessed  sight  and 
hearing  and  cutaneous  sensibility  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  other 
special  senses  we  were  unable  to  determine.  She  did  nothing  but  sit  and 
rub  her  teeth  together,  moving  her  jaw  from  left  to  right  until  it  pro- 
truded towards  that  side  in  a  striking  manner  when  it  was  at  rest. 

This  brain  is  a  marked  example  of  that  curious  condition  known  as 
miliary  sclerosis,  where  we  find  scattered  throughout  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  the  encephalon  microscopic  grayish  spots,  in  some  places  occu- 
pying, with  their  combined  area,  at  least  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  sec- 
tion; in  other  places  scattered  rather  sparingly  in  the  brain-substance. 
They  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  white  substance,  though  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  it.  In  the  centre  of  these  minute'  masses  may  be  seen 
a  faint  nucleus  in  many  instances.  Some  are  nearly  transparent  or  very 
faintly  granular,  others  have  assumed  a  fibrillar  condition.  They  are  very 
abundant  in  the  pons  and  basal  ganglia.  The  effect  of  their  presence  in 
brain-substance  is  best  seen  where  a  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  follows  the 
plane  of  the  section  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  fibres  are  seen 
crowded  to  each  side  by  the  pressure  of  the  effused  material  in  its  meshes. 
The  connective-tissue  elements  are  increased,  and  the  nerve-cells  are  com- 
paratively few.  Small  bundles  of  degenerated  nerve-fibres  could  be  found 
scattered  at  intervals  through  the  brain. 

It  IS  difficult  to  understand  how  the  brain  could  have  retained  even  the 
feeble  activity  it  did  under  the  pressure  and  irritation  of  so  large  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  effused  material  in  its  substance. 

Case  YII.  (15-1119)  was  also  described  with  the  other  cases  as  having 
no  corpus  callosum  and  the  atypical  arrangement  of  its  convolutions. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  nine  years  old,  paralyzed  in  both  legs 
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and  lefl  arm.  He  was  always  weak  and  sickly  during  infancy,  not  being 
able  to  sit  up  alone  until  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Could  speak  plainly 
wben  eighteen  months  old ;  at  that  time  was  taken  ill,  and  has  never 
spoken  since.  He  began  having  convulsions  when  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  Had  none  for  two  years  preceding  admission.  Two  epileptic  seiz- 
ures occurred  during  his  stay  with  us,  and  he  died  in  the  second.  He 
apparently  knew  nothing  when  admitted,  but  was  taught  by  the  nurse 
by  much  patient  effort  to  touch  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  nose,  or  eye  when 
requested.  Appeared  also  to  have  some  idea  of  height,  and  afraid  of  falling 
from  his  high  chair.  Aside  from  these  little  ideas,  his  mind  seemed  a 
blank. 

The  brain  was  found  in  an  advanced  state  of  degenerative  change. 
Throughout  the  cerebrum  the  superabundance  of  nuclei,  density  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  thickened  vascular  walls  showed  the  progress  of  the 
sclerotic  change.  This  change  was  found  in  all  degrees.  The  motor 
r^ons  had  suffered  the  most,  especially  those  of  the  right  hemisphere, 
with  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  same  side,  where  both  the  white  and  gray 
matter  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  degeneration.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
left  motor  region  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  third  frontal  were  affected 
in  a  nearly  equal  degree.  The  left  ascending  parietal  and  extreme  fron- 
tal and  occipital  lobes,  while  presenting  isolated  patches  of  sclerosis,  with 
an  occasional  diseased  vessel,  were  much  less  affected,  while  the  middle 
portions  of  the  brain,  embracing  the  inferior  and  superior  parietal  lobules 
and  the  temporal  lobes,  had  suffered  least  of  all.  The  changes  seem  to 
have  affected  the  vessels  first,  then  the  neuroglia,  and  last  of  all  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  cortex,  these  in  some  cases  retaining  nearly  their 
usual  appearance  when  the  character  of  the  medullary  substance  had 
become  completely  changed. 

The  pons  and  medulla  appeared  but  little  affected,  and  exhibited  no 
lesion  except  descending  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres.  A  curious  ar- 
rangement was  found  in  the  pons,  where  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  brain  cross  in  different  directions  with  numerous 
collections  of  ganglionic  tissue  between  them.  In  this  case  these  cell 
groups  occupied  their  usual  position,  but  were  so  thin  as  to  be  barely  visi- 
ble, and  in  places  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  consisting  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  and  forming  a  beautifully  delicate  netrwork.  The  cells, 
though  so  few  in  number,  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  briefly  to  present  three  cases  of  localized  disease 
of  the  cerebrum. 

The  first  is  a  boy  who  became  aphasic  and  paralyzed  on  the  left  side 
after  an  attack  of  measles,  who  died  later  of  epilepsy. 
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A.  mass  of  sclerosis  is  seen  occapjing  the  lower  and  middle  portions  of 
the  ascending  frontal,  encroaching  on  Broca's  convolution. 

The  second  is  a  boy  who  was  peculiar  for  his  slow,  drawling  speech. 
His  vocabulary  was  small.  He  seemed  to  understand  all  that  was  said  to 
him,  but  would  answer  with  much  apparent  effort,  and  in  a  drawling, 
monotonous  tone. 

Died  of  meningitis,  and  this  photograph  shows  a  defective  development 
of  Broca*s  convolution,  leaving  the  insula  uncovered. 

The  third  case  was  an  epileptic;  age  41.  No  motor  or  sensory  symp- 
toms were  noted  in  his  case.  He  was  a  reserved  man,  who  made  friends 
with  no  one ;  was  inordinately  fond  of  dreds,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
apparently  in  self-contemplation.  A  single  small  spot  of  softening  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  parietal  gyrus  was  the  only  coarse 
lesioD  visible  in  this  case. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  WORK  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE  AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DEVBLOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INSTITUTIONS— IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  INTRODUCED  DURING  THB 
TEAR  1886. 


Ontario, — Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton  reports  at  Syracuse,  1886,  that  there  is 
very  little  change  at  Orillia  since  his  last  report.  "We  still  oocapy 
the  old  buildings,  and  the  new  ones  are  in  course  of  erection.  As  you 
all  know,  building  is  a  slow  and  tedious  operation,  especially  public 
institutions,  and  we  in  Canada  have  not  discovered  any  faster  prooefls 
than  you  have  there.  What  with  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage,  a  pare 
water-supply,  gas  service,  plumbing,  and  all  the  et  cseteras,  more  time  is 
required  than  for  the  buildings  themselves.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  we  will  have  all  these  in  as  perfect  ^  state  as  experience  and  money 
can  make  them.  The  outlook  from  our  buildings  will  be  charming,  our 
water-supply  is  of  the  best  and  purest,  and  our  drainage  will  be  perfect, — 
three  of  the  principal  requisites  for  a  healthy  institution.  It  will  be  sev- 
eral months  yet  before  our  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupation.  I  am 
asking  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  make  some  structural  alter- 
ations in  our  old  building,  with  a  view  to  a  more  general  system  of  train- 
ing, which  I  propose  shall  be  carried  on  there  till  the  main  buildings  are 
erected.  I  hope  I  may  be  successful  in  this,  as  a  good  deal  of  time, 
otherwise  wasted,  could  be  utilized  to  advantage.  On  the  whole,  our 
prospects  are  very  encouraging." 

California. — Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne  reported  for  the  Proceedings  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  work  in  California  from  its  beginning : 

Under  date  of  July  19th,  1883,  the  first  appeal  in  behalf  of  feeble- 
minded children  was  made  to  the  people  of  California.  This  paper,  or 
circular,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  representatives  of  the  press,  to 
the  clergy,  to  physicians,  and  to  prominent  citizens  generally,  stated  that 
on  the  following  Tuesday  (July  24th)  a  number  of  prominent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley  intended 
meeting  in  Parlor  A  of  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  movement  to  establish  an  institution  or  asylum  for  the  care 
and  training  of  feeble-minded  children,  to  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
institutions  successfully  engaged  in  this  work  in  the  Eastern  States.    It 
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was  fiirther  stated  that  a  number  of  prominent  and  philanthropic  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  ahready  endorsed  the  movement,  promised  to  attend 
and  participate,  and  that  Major  Bartlett  (now  Governor-elect)  had  con- 
sented to  preside.  To  each  person  so  addressed  an  argent  appeal  was 
made  for  their  attendance.  At  this  meeting  there  appeared  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  prominent  citizens  of  the  city  and  State  in 
answer  to  the  call,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  following :  Prof.  W. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  Berkeley ;  Dr.  £.  T. 
Wilkins,  State  Insane  Asylum,  Napa ;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Jewell,  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper,  Rev.  Dr.  Elkahn  Cohn,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kip,  Rev.  A.  L. 
Brewer,  Rev.  Robt.  Mackenzie,  Rev.  T.  K.  Noble,  Rev.  Robt.  Bentley. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Wm.- Harney,  it  was  resolved  ''That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  there  should  be  established  in  this  State  an  in- 
stitution or  asylum  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-minded  children, 
such  as  now  exists  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  that  a  committee, 
consisting  of  five  gentlemen  and  two  ladies,  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
to  perfect  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  an  asylum  for 
the  care  and  training  of  feeble-minded  children."  The  chairman,  Mayor 
Bartlett,  appointed  as  this  committee  Jas.  B.  Stetson,  Rev.  Dr.  Wythe, 
Bishop  Kip,  Rev.  Dr.  Cohn,  Rev.  R.  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper,  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Judah. 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  at  the  same  place,  July  31st,  1883,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  reported  a  form  of  constitution,  under  which  the 
body  should  be  incorporated  as  the  ''  California  Association  for  the  Care 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  declaring  their  object  to  be 
"  to  provide  and  maintain  an  institution  which  shall  be  an  asylum  and 
school  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-minded  children,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  directors, 
and  recommending  the  following  as  such  a  board  :  Hon.  Leland  Stanford, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  Mrs.  A.  Lathrop,  Captain  C.  Goodall,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Jadah,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Fisher,  L.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Howard,  Rev.  R. 
Bentley,  Asa  Harker,  Hon.  W.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  F.  Miller,  Captain  J.  C. 
Ainsworth,  Colonel  William  Harney,  Mrs.  C.  Hartson  " 

The  constitution  as  submitted  by  the  committee  was  adopted,  as  was 
also  their  recommendation  of  names  as  directors. 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  August  2d,  1883,  the  board  of  directors 
was  changed  so  as  to  consist  of  eleven  instead  of  fifteen,  and  the  following 
were  selected  to  serve :  Leland  Stanford,  Charles  Goodall,  Lewis  Gerstle, 
Washington  Bartlett,  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  Asa  Harker,  Mrs.  Ariel  Lathrop, 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Judah,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  Augusta  H.  Fisher, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Hartson. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  August  8th,  1883,  the  following 
named  were  chosen  as  permanent  officers :  President,  Hon.  W.  Bartlett ; 
Vice-President,  Asa  Harker ;  Secretary,  J.  Henry  Applegate ;  Treasurer, 
Captain  Charles  Goodall. 

Regular  meetings  were  held  following  this  date,  at  which  the  usual 
routine  work  was  gone  through,  looking  to  the  perfection  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  securing  of  subscriptions  until  January  15th,  1884,  when  a 
special  committee  to  select  site,  consisting  of  Thomas  Toung,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
C.  Hartson,  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  were  appointed,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  board  of  directors.  Several  places  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Association  as  suitable  sites,  three  of  which — the  ^'  Tilton"  and  the 
"Madden"  properties,  at  San  Mateo,  and  the  "  White  Sulphur  Springs," 
at  Vallejo — were  believed  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
meeting  held  March  29th,  1884,  the  latter  place  was  selected,  and  Miss 
A.  E.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  principal,  and  Miss  Cook,  Miss  Clark, 
Miss  White,  and  Miss  Fountain,  as  assistants,  were  elected  to  take  charge 
of  the  Home.  The  first  persons,  however,  to  take  charge  were  General 
Fountain  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Fountain  operating  in  the  dual  capacity  as 
matron  and  teacher.  The  formal  opening  of  the  Home  at  Vallejo  occurred 
May  22d,  1884.  In  the  following  winter  the  Legislature  was  asked  to 
purchase  the  Vallejo  property,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  a  bill  was 
passed  by  them  providing  twenty- five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  property  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  additional  for  the  support 
of  the  pupils  for  the  next  two  years.  This  resulted  in  the  disinoor- 
porating  of  the  association  and  the  transfer  of  all  its  effects  to  the  new 
association,  known  as  "  The  California  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training 
of  Feeble- Minded  Children,"  conformably  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
At  the  January  (semi-annual)  meeting,  1885,  it  was  shown  through  the 
official  report  that  there  were  in  the  institution  thirteen  children  ;  that 
the  total  number  of  admissions  to  date  had  been  nineteen  ;  and  that  there 
had  been  three  dismissals  and  three  granted  vacations.  These,  under  the 
skilful  charge  of  Miss  Petheram,  an  accomplished  teacher  and  musician, 
nad  made  reasonable  progress,  and  that  the  association  felt  encouraged, 
were  hopeful  of  further  aid,  and  confidently  predicted  the  future  success 
of  the  enterprise.  On  April  5th,  1885,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
Home  from  Vallejo  to  "  Fassking^s  Park,"  Alameda.  On  May  9th,  1885, 
the  removal  was  made,  and  on  August  28th,  1885,  Miss  Petheram  was 
elected  superintendent  pro  tern.  On  September  23d,  1885,  Dr.  W.  N. 
Loomis,  of  Alameda,  was  duly  elected .  superintendent.  On  April  9th, 
1885,  the  trustees  appointed  by  Governor  Stoneman  for  the  new  State 
Association  met  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Mrs.  A.  Lathrop  presi- 
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dent.  The  other  members  of  the  board  were  Mrs.  Hartson,  Mrs.  Bige- 
low,  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  Col.  Harney.  On  June  13th,  1885,  it  was  re- 
sohed  to  purchase  the  property  now  held  by  the  Home  at  Santa  Clara. 
Soon  afler  this  date  the  transfer  was  consummated.  Dr.  Loomis  resigned 
the  superintendency  on  November  23d,  1885,  and  on  December  16th 
following  Dr.  Buford  T.  Wood,  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  At  the  same  time  the  trustees  elected  as  secretary  Mr.  S.  H. 
Enapp,  of  New  York  City,  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  the  position  by 
a  number  of  years*  experience  as  one  of  the  executive  officers  in  the  post- 
office  department.  New  York  City,  and  by  several  years*  attention  to  in- 
stitution work  as  an  officer  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  gentlemen  the  Home  started  out  upon  a  brighter  record. 
The  number  of  applicants  steadily  increased  until  the  limited  capacity  of 
the  Home  was  overtaxed,  and  additional  buildings  were  erected,  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  towards  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
b^an  to  manifest  itself,  a  fuller  sympathy  between  them  was  aroused, 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  school  work,  training,  discipline,  and  per- 
sonal deportment  observed.  Dr.  Wood  resigned  October  Ist,  1885,  and 
on  October  6th  following  Dr.  A.  Edgar  Osborne,  of  Media,  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  elected  his  successor,  Mrs.  Osborne  succeeding  to  the  position  of 
matron,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Fisher.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Osborne  assumed  charge  on  December  Ist,  1886,  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent and  matron  in  the  interval  being  ably  filled  by  S.  H.  Knapp, 
secretary,  and  Miss  Ida  Baker,  a  former  teacher,  respectively. 

The  property  at  Santa  Clara  owned  by  the  institution  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  consbts  of  fifty-one  acres  of  good 
land  all  under  cultivation,  well  fenced  and  watered,  and  represents  an 
assessed  value,  including  improvements,  of  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  A  small  asylum  and  dormitories  for  girls,  and  a  larger  two-storied 
building,  all  of  frame,  have  recently  been  erected,  the  latter,  adjacent  to 
the  main  building,  designed  to  accommodate  forty  beds.  The  upper  rooms 
are  used  as  boys*  dormitories,  and  the  lower  as  school-rooms.  The  present 
roll  numbers  seventy-one  inmates,  with  half  a  score  of  applications  await- 
ing action  and  four  accepted,  which  latter  will  bring  the  total  number 
fully  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  Home.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  this  winter  in  session  met  will  appreciate  the  necessities 
of  the  Home  and  liberally  provide  it  with  means  to  extend  their  work 
by  the  erection  of  other  buildings,  plans  for  which  have  already  been 
drawn. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows :  Board  of  Trustees,  Mrs.  Kate  B. 
Lathrop,  President,  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  Electra  Hartson,  Napa ;  Mrs. 
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Garolioe  F.  Bigelow,  Oakland  ;  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Higgins,  Santa  Clara ;  Col- 
onel Wm.  Harney,  San  Francisco ;  Lewis  Gerstle,  Treasurer,  San  Fran- 
cisco; A.  Edgar  Osborne,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Osborne,  Matron ;  Stephen  H.  Knapp,  Secretary. 

Connecticut, — Dr.  George  Knight  reports  at  Syracuse,  1886:  Our 
school,  referring  to  its  school  work,  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  State 
is  in  thorough  sympathy.  The  appropriations  of  last  winter  nearly  com- 
plete our  Custodial  Cottage  for  Girls.  Our  number  is  one  hundred,  bat 
applications  are  numerous.  At  no  time  was  the  outlook  in  Connecticut 
more  encouraging. 

Illinois. — Dr.  W.  B.  Fish  reported  at  Syracuse  meeting,  1886:  The 
pressure  for  admission  of  new  cases  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  inmates.  We  now  have  three  hundred  and  sixty  children  in  the 
institution,  with  a  large  number  of  applications  awaiting  favorable 
action. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  next  General  Assembly  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  erection  of  a  custodial  building  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  cases. 

With  the  sum  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
detached  hospital  building,  with  accommodations  for  forty  cases,  has  been 
built,  and  is  now  occupied. 

The  forty  acres  of  land  recently  acquired  has  been  of  great  value  to 
us.  A  large  number  of  boys  have  been  employed  during  the  summer 
months  in  its  cultivation,  with  great  benefit  to  themselves  and  profit  to 
the  institution.  During  the  past  year  increased  attention  has  been  paid 
to  industrial  training.  Wood-carving  and  hammered  brass-work  are  the 
last  industries  introduced. 

Indiana, — No  report. 

Iowa. — Dr.  F.  M.  Powell  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886 :  Since  reporting 
at  Lincoln  the  work  has  steadily  advanced.  The  institution  holds  a  firmer 
place  in  the  sympathies  and  confidence  of  the  people,  its  workings  and 
needs  being  better  underetood  than  at  any  time  previous. 

The  appropriation  made  by  our  last  General  Assembly  of  thirty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollara  for  improvements  is  now  nearly  expended 
in  completing  and  furnishing  the  two  lower  floore  of  the  central  or  admin- 
istrative building.  This  provides  kitchen  and  dining-rooms  for  the  entire 
household,  as  well  as  day  rooms  and  dormitories  for  two  classes  of  g^rls. 
The  old  building  is  being  rearranged  for  the  accommodation  of  children. 
By  January,  1887,  our  number  will  reach  over  three  hundred. 

The  school  department  continues  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  our  work, 
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although  the  iodostrial  classes  are  gradaally  iDcreasiDg  and  beooming 
prominent  features  of  the  institution ;  the  shoe-  and  broom-shops  continue 
in  operation,  both  with  better  success  than  ever  before,  and  are  now  per- 
manent departments  of  the  institution. 

The  farm  and  garden  departments  have  given  favorable  results,  not  only 
in  furnishing  grain  for  stock  and  v^etables  for  our  tables,  but  in  providing 
an  additional  avenue  for  educating  boys  to  work. 

We  have  developed  nothing  new  in  the  hospital  department  and  added 
but  little  in  the  way  of  better  accommodations  for  the  asylum  grades  and 
epileptics.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report  special  facilities  for  the  care  of 
these  classes  in  the  near  future.  As  the  institution  increases  in  magnitude 
we  find  the  same  conditions  presenting  themselves  that  have  been  referred 
to  by  the  older  institutions.  Special  provision  for  adults,  epileptics,  and 
non-improvables  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  have  escaped  epidemics  of  every  character.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  has  gradually  improved. 

Trusting  in  the  people  for  the  support  of  this  family  of  dependents, 
we  look  forward  with  larger  expectations  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Kaimasi. — Colonel  H.  M.  Greene  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886 :  A  r6»Mm6 
of  the  history  of  this  institution  may  appropriately  accompany  a  sketch 
of  its  operations  during  the  past  year. 

Except  occasional  suggestions  made  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  no 
attempt  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the 
feeble-minded  before  the  people  of  the  State  was  made  until  the  session 
of  1881.  Major  J.  B.  Abbott,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Free- 
State  pioneers,  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  bill  which  he 
judged,  after  consultation  with  leading  specialists  in  our  work,  would  best 
inauffurate  the  movement.  After  submitting  to  many  amendments,  to 
which  his  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  measure  led  him  to  assent,  he  was 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  The  bill,  after  all  his  endeavors  to  ren- 
der it  acceptable  to  all  members,  and  despite  his  long-continued  and  per- 
sistent advocacy,  was  voted  down  in  the  House  after  having  been  passed 
in  the  Senate.  At  this  juncture,  after  Major  Abbott  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  leave  for  home,  James  F.  Legate,  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
an  old  friend  and  compatriot  of  Abbott's  in  the  border  dlQculties,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  measure.  Few  men  can  produce  a 
more  profound  impression  by  an  extemporaneous  speech  than  Legate.  On 
this  occasion  he  outdid  himself.  The  scene  was  a  remarkable  one.  The 
majority  of  the  members  were,  or  supposed  themselves  to  be,  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  bill  when  he  rose.     The  sneers  which  had  been  hurled  so 
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often  at  the  proposition  to  educate  idiots  soon  slipped  into  perpetual 
Bilence,  however,  as  the  grand  orator  rose  to  his  theme.  The  develop- 
ment of  darkened  minds  was  possible,  he  argued,  the  fact  of  suoceasful 
endeavors  was  established.  Other  States  had  large  establishments  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  gloried  in  them  as  permanently  fixed  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  their  charities.  Shall  Kansas,  he  pleaded,  which  has  solved 
every  problem  presented  to  her,  however  difficult,  turn  away  disheartened 
from  this  task  ?  Though  it  had  never  been  done  before,  there  are  those 
among  our  people  who  can  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  training  this 
unfortunate  class, — now  that  it  is  being  done,  they  shall  do  it  better. 
Shall  a  race  whose  proud  motto  is  ^'Ad  astra  per  aspera"  refuse  to 
look  upon  a  star,  dimmed  by  the  tears  of  pitying  angels,  which  shall  shine 
the  brightest  in  the  firmament  beneath  their  loving  gaze  ? 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  the  marvellous  description  of  the 
living  deaths  suffered  in  the  sad  homes  of  idiots.  The  whole  passage  was 
one  of  those  terribly  vivid  outbursts  which  chain  an  audience  to  their 
seats  and  render  them  oblivious  of  everything  save  the  voice  and  views  of 
the  magician  before  them.  At  the  very  climax  the  speaker  cried,  "  Say, 
representatives  of  Kansas,  will  you  to-day,  when  asked  to  vote  upon  this 
measure,  when  there  rises  clearly  before  you  a  glimpse  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  sleepless  horror  which  broods  over  the  poor  abodes  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  your  constituents,  which  crushes  their  hearts  and  lives  and  hopes, 
and  on  the  other  of  those  noble  shrines  of  Christ's  sweet  charity,  where 
these  children  of  sorrow  are  gathered  and  cared  for,  vote  a  contemptuous 
^  No,'  and  pass  out  to  meet  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  excuse  your- 
selves as  best  you  may, — pass  out  to  meet  that  Judge  who  will  sentence 
you  with  that  tremendous  word,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me'  ?" 

It  seemed  impossible  to  add  to  the  effect  already  produced,  and  the 
friends  of  the  measure  justly  feared  when  the  orator  paused  a  moment, 
and  resumed,  in  a  voice  and  manner  almost  entirely  opposite  the  impas- 
sioned periods  whose  echoes  still  rang  around  the  chamber.  '^  Yonder,'* 
said  he,  ^^  sits  an  old  man,  far  older  than  his  birth  record  denotes, — old  in 
the  service  of  Free  Kansas.  He  came  to  the  Territory,  as  I  know,  young, 
ardent,  and  courageous,  to  thrust  himself  into  the  forefront  of  a  strife 
which  extended  to  a  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  nation  itself.  The 
victory  he  and  his  compeers  won  has  made  our  grand  present  possible  and 
our  mighty  future  attainable.  I  will  not  repeat  the  long  list  of  his 
achievements.  History  will  write  them  in  letters  of  light  a  thousand 
years  beyond  us.  But,  gentlemen,"  and  he  paused  a  moment  again, 
'^  you  little  know  what  that  heroic  life  cost  him  and  his.    Yon  little  know 
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that  the  ceaseless  anxieties,  the  oonstant  watchfulness,  the  awful  exposures 
of  that  period  have  lefl  other  and  infinitely  more  pathetic  traces  than  the 
furrowed  cheeks  and  silvery  hair  of  my  friend  over  yonder.  Shall  I  tell 
you  that  while  he  was  brave,  another  was  brave  also;  that  while  he 
fought  she  waited  and  prayed;  that  she  wept  when  he  returned  and 
cheered  him  when  he  went  forth  ?  Shall  I  tell  you,  further,  that  the 
result  of  those  awful  days  and  nights  of  attack  and  apprehension  is  the 
presence  in  that  home,  of  children  unable  to  respond  to  the  training  whose 
progress  and  success  it  is  your  crowning  delight  as  fathers  to  observe  in 
the  care  of  your  sons  and  daughters,  incapable  of  improvement  in  the 
schools  open  to  your  children,  yet  entitled  by  every  consideration  of 
justice  and  gratitude  to  a  trial  for  the  crumbs  of  the  banquet  upon  which 
you  and  yours  so  sumptuously  feed  ?  If,  therefore,  you  are  still  incredu- 
lous upon  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  this  measure,  let  me  implore 
you  to  pause  before  you  cast  a  vote  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  send 
this  old  man,  to  whom  has  come  every  reminder  of  our  infant  struggle, 
save  the  recompense  which  has  fallen  so  lavishly  upon  others  less  worthy, 
back  to  his  burdened  home,  despondent  and  unrelieved.  If  you  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  at  least  give  this  Nestor  of  our  history  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt.  If  you  can  overlook  all  the  other  children  who 
need  this  provision,  do  not  pass  by  him  or  his.*' 

No  one  responded.  The  few  preliminaries  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
vote  were  adopted  without  objection,  and  upon  the  roll-call  a  decisive 
majority  was  obtained  for  the  bill,  while  those  who  would  not  support  it 
were  absent  or  silent. 

When,  a  few  years  hence,  Kansas  shall  have  a  population  of  two  mil- 
hons  of  people,  and  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  shall  care  for 
three  hundred  children,  it  will  be  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  invaluable 
services  of  these  real  founders  of  the  institution  to  place  their  statues  at 
the  entrance  of  the  main  building. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  trustees  of  the  State  Charitable  Institution 
should  repair  and  arrange  the  building  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  State  University,  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  asylum, 
making  therefor  a  small  appropriation.  Rev.  H.  M.  Greene,  of  La  Cygue, 
was  appointed  superintendent,  and  on  September  1st,  1881,  the  little  force 
of  assistants  he  had  gathered  met  in  the  rooms  just  abandoned  by  the 
workmefl,  and  without  ceremony,  without  experience,  with  little  endow- 
ment of  any  kind  save  hope  and  strong  trust  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
worthy  trials  for  the  amelioration  of  human  woes,  kindled  the  fires  on 
this  new  altar  of  Charity.  The  outlook  at  that  moment  was  almost  desti- 
tute of  the  ordinary  signs  of  encouragement.    Without  a  single  pupil,  the 
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people  of  the  State  generally  anacquaiDted  with  the  initial  details  of  oar 
work,  with  a  large  number  of  influential  men  ready  to  sneer  at  any  pro- 
vision for  a  class  it  was  easy  to  claim  were  utterly  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction,  and  denouncing  the  measure  as  only  another  mode  of  squan- 
dering the  people's  money,  prophesying  its  speedy  failure, — finding  even 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  around  it  decidedly  hostile  to  its  establish- 
ment within  the  cherished  precincts  of  the  edifice  which  had  been  the 
home  of  their  idol,  the  University,  and  filled  with  nameless  apprehensions 
at  the  coming  of  unknown  horrors,  the  kindest  feeling  anywhere  manifest 
being  a  disposition  to  give  the  enterprise  a  trial  under  the  worst  possible 
conditions,  it  was  not  surely  surprising  if  a  thought  of  abandonment  occa- 
sionally entered  the  mind  of  the  superintendent.  Indeed,  a  retrospect  of 
these  opening  embarrassments  suggests  a  wonder  that  they  were  so  reso- 
lutely met  and  so  largely  overcome. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  sessions  of  our  Legislature  are  biennial  de- 
termined the  fate  of  the  institution.  Had  the  body  met  in  the  ensuing 
winter  they  would  have  found  but  eleven  pupils  present,  and  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances indicated,  the  first  run  of  applications  which  is  expected  to  set 
toward  a  newly-opened  asylum  was  expended.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  suppress  the  experiment  as  a  failure  in  the  interest  of  economy.  Per- 
haps the  people  of  its  location,  while  not  directly  urging  such  a  measure, 
might  have  been  easily  reconciled  to  it.  But  when  the  Legislature  met 
in  regular  session  in  1883,  seventy-seven  applications  were  on  file  aod 
twenty- three  pupils  present.  A  compilation  of  facts  in  regard  to  the 
work  throughout  the  country  had  been  mailed  all  over  the  State.  The 
several  probate  judges  had  become  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of  the 
asylum,  and  were  interesting  themselves  in  applications  in  behalf  of  those 
eligible  within  their  counties.  Good  impressions  were  made  upon  legisla- 
tors by  our  friends,  and  altogether  the  tone  of  public  feeling  towards  the 
institution  was  changing  from  indifierence  and  dislike  to  interest  and 
favor.  The  necessary  appropriations  were  made  without  opposition,  aod 
the  asylum  entered  hopefully  upon  the  second  stage  of  its  history. 

A  consideration  which  had  been  under  study  from  the  first  now  began 
to  force  itself  forward.  During  the  year  1888  the  full  number  of  pupils 
for  which  the  building  could  provide  was  present,  and  thenceforth  appli- 
cations were  filed,  deferred  for  future  action.  At  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  now  being  received  it  was  felt  that  arrangements  for  more  room 
were  imperatively  demanded.  In  my  report  presented  to  the  session  of 
1885  I  urged  this  point  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  more  land  and  larger  buildings  elsewhere  than  in  the  centre  of 
a  busy  and  growing  city  was  clearly  stated.     The  representatives  from 
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Douglas  GouDty  decided  to  retain  the  asylum  if  possible  at  or  oear  Law- 
rence, and  made  this  purpose  one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  action.  A 
committee  from  the  L^islature  vbited  the  institution,  and  in  their  report 
corroborated  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  which  had  also 
been  endorsed  previously  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  report.  At 
this  juncture  the  members  from  Cowley  County  made  a  strong  effort  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  asylum  at  Winfield.  From  the  inception 
of  the  institution  the  people  of  this  city,  led  by  Hon.  W.  P.  Hackney, 
formerly  a  citizen  of  Lincoln,  Ulinois,  and  ambitious  of  building  up  in  his 
Kansas  home  an  asylum  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  splendid  school 
located  there,  determined  to  effect  this  object.  The  people  of  Lawrence, 
now  thoroughly  interested,  determined  to  retain  an  establishment  whose 
value  they  began  to  foresee.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  were  at  this 
time  engaged  in  purchasing  land  for  the  Indian  training  school  located 
near  the  city,  and  in  addition  the  university  required  extraordinary  ap- 
propriations. To  hold  the  institution  would  require  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  near  the  city,  and  this,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  be- 
yond their  power.  The  representatives  of  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  State,  also,  adroitly  led  by  the  Cowley  delegation,  prominently  by 
Hon.  E.  P.  Greer,  of  Winfield,  were  ready  to  mass  against  the  appropri- 
adons  for  the  university.  Yet,  handicapped  as  they  were,  the  members 
from  Douglas  County  made  a  brave  fight,  and  succeeded  in  defeating 
Greer's  bill  in  the  House,  only  to  find  that  vote  speedily  reconsidered, 
and  the  bill  establbhing  the  State  Asylum  at  Winfield,  and  appropriating 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  building  upon  a  tract  of  forty  acres  to  be 
donated  to  the  State  for  a  site,  finally  passed.  Thus  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  building  and  the  transfer  of  the  institution  to  its  permanent 
home  will  begin  the  third  stage  of  its  record,  which,  may  God  grant,  shall 
extend,  increasing  in  capacity  and  value  as  required,  until  that  infinite 
morning  when  impaired  human  powers  shall  appeal  no  more  for  healing 
and  care. 

The  completed  portion  of  the  new  building  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  At  least  that  number  will  undoubtedly  be  present  by  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year  in  September,  1887.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  applications  on  file,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
their  number  is  far  greater  thab^ver  before.  The  Legislature  of  1889 
will  be  called  upon  without  question  to  complete  this  first  building,  and 
thus  provide  for  seventy  more,  who  will  be  ready  for  admission  as  soon  as 
the  wing  is  completed. 

In  our  present  quarters  and  under  straitened  restrictions  the  pupils 
have  made  good  progress.     The  work  iil  the  school-room  has  been  emi- 
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nentlj  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view,  particularly  when  want  of 
classification  and  the  presence  of  several  turbulent  cases  are  considered. 
In  addition  to  the  progress  in  various  studies,  in  almost  all  instances  very 
appreciable,  a  good  showing  has  been  made  in  fancy-work  and  plain 
sewing,  all  the  bed-furnishing  for  the  new  establishment  being  now  made 
by  the  pupils.  During  the  last  year  a  new  employment  was  taken  up 
and  successfully  conducted, — the  manufacture  of  rugs,  resembling  Turk- 
ish rugs.  These  were  much  admired  by  visitors,  and  were  readily  sold,  a 
generous  percentage  of  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  amusement 
fund  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.  All  the  girls  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  simplest  details  of  house-work  have  been  employed  in  the 
various  offices  of  household  work,  while  the  boys  have  given  bright 
promise,  in  their  culture  of  the  little  spot  of  ground  on  the  hill-side  called 
by  courtesy  "  our  garden,**  of  ability  to  engage  successfully  in  out-door 
work  when  a  better  opportunity  offers.  In  all  the  operations  of  the  past 
year  there  is  everything  to  inspire  the  liveliest  hopes  for  the  future. 

God  has  been  very  good  to  us  during  the  whole  term  of  our  sojourn 
here,  in  the  preservation  of  lives  and  health ;  and  in  parting  from  the 
good  people  of  Lawrence,  which  we  shall  soon  be  called  to  do,  we  shall 
dissolve  forever  the  relations  which  have  existed  for  more  than  five  years, 
and  which,  begun  under  mutual  apprehensions,  will  end  with  sincere  re- 
grets on  both  sides  that  circumstances  have  prevented  the  continuance  of 
the  asylum  in  this  beautiful  city.  Towards  them,  and  all  who  have  assisted 
and  cheered  us  in  the  work,  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  warmest,  unforgetful 
regards. 

Kentucky, — Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886 :  In  my 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Kentucky  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  the  Association  posted  as  to  the  industrial  features  of  our  instita- 
tion,  more  particularly  as  it  was  an  untried  field,  and  many  misgirings 
were  entertained  as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

£ight  years  ago,  it  will  perhaps  be  remembered,  I  reported  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  establishing  such  common  trades  as  could  probably  be 
taught  our  class  of  children.  It  was  an  experiment,  as  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  tried  before,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners after  much  thought  and  many  fears  as  to  the  final  success  of 
the  undertaking.  It  was  not  believed  that  such  progress  in  the  industrial 
arts  could  be  made  by  imbeciles  as  would  enable  them  to  successfully 
compete  with  trained  labor  elsewhere ;  yet,  if  partial  success  was  the  re- 
sult, the  effort  was  worth  a  trial ;  so  the  necessary  steps  for  a  beginning 
were  taken.  A  small  carpenter-shop  and  shoe-shop  was  built  for  boys, 
and  a  sewing-room  and  laundry  for  girls.     It  was  intended  that  these  de- 
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partments  should  be  adjuncts  to  the  schools  proper,  and  the  afternoons 
were  devoted  to  instruction  therein.  The  means  at  our  disposal  were  so 
limited  that  this  course  had  to  be  pursued,  and  from  the  beginning  the 
ouUaj  was  very  little  more  than  the  income.  It  was  soon  developed  that 
we  were  to  be  successful  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
relief  from  the  schools  to  the  workshops  was  such  an  incentive  to  mental 
and  physical  effort  that  we  soon  had  more  applicants  from  the  children 
for  permission  to  learn  a  trade  than  our  scanty  room  would  accommodate, 
and  the  necessity  immediately  arose  for  more  room  in  these  departments. 
Well,  we  have  steadily  grown  from  this  small  beginning  to  our  present 
proportions,  now  having  more  than  half  our  children  engaged  in  some  in- 
dustrial pursuit.  And  still  we  have  not  accommodation  in  the  shops  for 
many  others  who  could  be  employed.  The  time  will  come  when  all  that 
are  old  enough  and  have  physical  strength  enough  will  be  employed  in 
some  of  the  many  trades  we  have  established. 

Their  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  but  when  we  consider  that  only  a  few 
hours  in  the  aflemoon  of  five* days  in  the  week  are  consumed  in  these 
departments,  it  will  be  seen,  when  I  enumerate  the  results,  to  have  been 
wonderfully  successful.  Two  years  ago  a  house  twenty  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  divided  into  two  rooms  and  a  hall,  was 
built  by  the  carpenter  boys,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Southern  Exposition 
held  at  Louisville.  One  room  was  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  min- 
iature furniture  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  room,  the  other  room 
was  occupied  with  a  display  of  thirty-seven  pairs  of  shoes,  all  of  different 
patterns,  with  brooms,  mops,  mattresses,  chairs,  etc.,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  clothing  exhibiting  the  needle- work  and  laundry-work  of  the 
girls.  This  house,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  the  yard  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  evergreens  and  flowers,  attracted  the  attention  of  many  visitors, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  over  two  hundred  thousand  persons  passed 
through  its  doors  and  examined  its  contents  the  first  year.  Some  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  this  year,  and  it  is  still  on  exhibition.  This  exhibit 
received  a  diploma  of  honor  and  a  medal  from  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  it. 

We  are  constantly  building  houses,  making  fences,  and  repairing  the 
main  buildings,  and  this  work  is  all  done  by  the  boys  with  the  help  of 
their  teacher.  The  twenty  boys  at  work  in  the  shoe-shop  make  shoes  for 
all  the  inmates,  repair  the  old  ones,  and  supply  a  demand  in  Frankfort 
and  at  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  girls  make  all  the  garments 
both  for  the  boys  and  themselves,  do  a  large  part  of  the  washing  and 
ironing  for  the  institute,  with  the  help  of  one  teacher  in  each  department, 
as  will  be  seen  by  my  annual  reports.     Our  institution  does  not  increase 
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in  the  number  of  children  rapidly.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  first,  we 
do  not  receive  idiots,  or  unimprovable  children,  but  those  only  of  feeble 
minds ;  and,  second,  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  common  trades  ena- 
bles us  to  send  away  every  year  almost  as  many  as  we  receive;  they 
being  reasonably  equipped  in  those  branches  and  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves or  contribute  largely  to  their  own  support.  Thus  the  State  is  made 
the  richer  by  the  addition  of  these  producers,  and  relieved  of  the  tax 
necessary  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  industries  will  some  day  not  far  distant  be  largely  the  means  of 
cure  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  more  than  half  the  cases  confined  in 
our  lunatic  asylums.  The  increase  in  the  number  received  this  year 
over  any  previous  year  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  advertisement  afforded  by 
our  exhibit  at  Louisville.  This,  however,  will  cease  after  the  close  of  the 
present  exposition,  as  the  cottage  has  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Louis- 
ville, to  be  used  as  a  play-house  for  his  children. 

We  are  asking  for  additional  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  more 
land,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  of  the  main  building,  but  as 
we  have  been  able  to  accommodate  all  proper  cases  which  have  applied* 
never  having  turned  any  away,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
not  being  the  best,  we  have  not  as  yet  succeeded.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  all  this  will  come  in  due  time,  as  Kentucky  is  not  behind  any 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  care  and  protection  of  its  helpless  classes. 

Maryland. — Dr.  S.  J.  Fort  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886:  During  its 
session  of  1885  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  was  petitioned  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  institution 
for  feeble-minded  children.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  Sydney  C.  Long,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Baltimore, 
associated  with  Thos.  Hill  and  others,  drafted  the  bill,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Hon.  Pembroke  L.  Thorn.  There  was  also  a  committee  ap- 
pointed from  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  to  me- 
morialize the  Legislature.  Notwitl\ptanding  these  and  former  efforts,  we 
have  as  yet  no  institution.  Twelve  hundred  or  more  feeble-minded  and 
imbecile  persons  among  our  population  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  various 
reformatories  and  almshouses  of  our  State,  or  existing  as  best  they  may 
in  their  own  homes. 

We  have  many  philanthropic  large-hearted  men  and  women,  all  of 
whom  are  interested  in  the  work.  Such  names  as  G.  S.  Griffiths,  Robert 
€kmrett,  Wm.  R.  Barry,  James  Carey  Thomas,  M.D.,  Henry  Jones,  Mn. 
J.  Tyson,  Mrs.  Samuel  Snowden,  are  familiar  to  all  in  connection  witli 
charitable  institutions,  but  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens  are  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  pressing  need. 
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Hardly  a  week  passes  by  that  mention  is  not  made  in  our  daily  papers 
of  some  criminal  action  perpetrated  upon  or  by  a  feeble-minded  person. 
Our  almshouses  have  numerous  male  and  female  imbecile  inmates  capable 
of  earning  their  own  living  under  proper  management  who  now  are  only 
a  constant  expense  to  the  counties,  and  the  females  are  bearing  children 
branded  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy ;  children  whose  future  can  only 
be  one  of  positive  destitution  if  not  of  crime. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  urged  by  friends 
and  a  positive  love  for  the  work,  search  was  made  for  a  suitable  location, 
and  after  several  months'  advertising  and  careful  examination  of  many 
places,  the  property  known  as  Font  Hill,  in  Howard  County,  Md.,  thir- 
teen miles  from  Baltimore,  was  bought,  and  informally  opened  as  a  pri- 
vate training-school  for  feeble-minded  children.  The  property  embraces 
ninety-three  acres  of  land  almost  all  under  cultivation,  surrounded  by 
highly-cultivated  country-seats ;  far  enough  from  the  city  to  secure  perfect 
privacy  and  isolation,  yet  easily  attained  from  either  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington, and  from  this  latter  city  the  entire  South.  The  improvements 
consist  of  a  large  well-built  frame  house,  containing  twenty-four  large, 
airy,  well-lighted  rooms,  furnishing  ample  accommodations  for  twenty-five 
pupils.  There  are  also  sufficient  number  of  outbuildings.  The  old  sys- 
tem of  drainage  was  found  to  be  defective.  This  was  entirely  removed, 
and  a  more  modern  system  introduced ;  also  a  new  and  improved  gas 
machine.  The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  a  deep  well,  and  is  sufficient 
for  the  present.  Heat  is  supplied  by  a  large  furnace  and  a  few  stoves  in 
the  wings.' 

With  this  as  a  foundation  for  other  improvements,  we  feel  that  our 
advantages  are  superior,  only  needing  time  and  perseverance  for  the  infant 
institution  to  grow  into  one  which  shall  be  a  pride  to  our  profession  and 
the  State. 

Almost  before  we  were  ready  to  accommodate  them  two  patients  were 
entered,  and  since  then  others,  until  now  we  number  six ;  two  are  females, 
both  confirmed  epileptics,  one  an  elderly  man,  two  boys, — one  nine  years 
old,  the  other  fourteen, — and  a  winsome  little  girl  of  five  years.  Th^se, 
with  their  nurses  and  the  other  employes,  make  a  very  interesting  family, 
and  though  isolated  from  the  society  found  in  the  city,  we  find  among 
ourselves  all  the  elements  necessary  to  contentment.  Thus  we  have  made 
a  banning,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  prove  an  incentive  to  the 
fulfilment  of  our  State  need. 

Massachusetts. — Dr.  A.  6.  Smith  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886:  The 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  has  secured  during  the  cur- 
rent year  legislation  which  it  is  believed  will  be  advantageous.     It  has 
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been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  educational  institutions,  and,  although  its 
charitable  nature  still  ezbts,  yet  it  is  now  essentially  a  school.  The  recent 
act  establishes  two  departments, — first,  a  school  department  for  such  as 
can  be  benefited  by  iustruction  either  intellectually  or  industrially,  and, 
second,  a  custodial  department  for  those  beyond  the  school  age,  and  such 
as  cannot  be  benefited  by  school  instruction.  At  present  the  proportion 
of  school  and  custodial  cases  is  about  nine  to  six ;  and  even  if  these  figures 
should  become  reversed,  the  institution  will  still  be  primarily  and  essentially 
a  school,  never  an  asylum.  This  position  is  a  triumph  for  the  friends  of 
the  school,  and  a  strong  working  basis  has,  we  think,  been  obtained.  The 
growth  of  the  institution  has  been  stunted  by  the  limited  accommodations 
possessed,  and  the  condition  of  the  present  buildings  is  such  that  a  change 
must  soon  be  made,  and  either  a  new  plant  furnished  or  the  present  thor- 
oughly rebuilt.  By  the  new  law  the  school  pupils  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  to  defray  expenses  of  the  school  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  made.  The  custodial  cases  are 
committed  to  the  institution  by  the  Judges  of  Probate,  and  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week  is  paid  for  the  support  of 
each  of  these  cases  by  the  place  where  they  are  settled,  or  by  the  Com- 
monwealth if  not  settled.  Thus  a  fixed  income  is  provided  for  the  school, 
while  the  custodial  department  is  also  provided  for  by  a  separate  income 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  inmates. 

The  next  legislative  move  will  be  to  secure  means  for  new  buildings 
for  a  permanent  enlargement.  Temporary  buildings  of  some  sort  will  be 
furnished  at  once,  only  to  tide  over  the  time  which  must  elapse  before 
new  and  better  ones  can  be  furnished. 

No  very  creditable  progress  can  occur  until  enlarged  and  better  facilities 
are  secured,  and  without  such  any  growth  in  numbers  will  only  hinder 
and  cramp  the  progress  possible  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done. 

For  hospital  purposes  this  summer  a  large  tent  has  been  utilised  with 
excellent  results,  and  it  has  proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  small  sick- 
room. 

Our  schools  have  been  further  classified  during  the  past  year  in  such  a 
way  as  to  separate  the  older  and  larger  girls  and  boys.  The  rearrange- 
ment has  also  had  for  its  object  a  division  of  the  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial training,  so  that  now  the  greater  part  of  the  school-work  training  is 
done  in  the  morning,  and  the  industrial  and  physical  training  in  the  after- 
noon. The  work  accomplished  by  a  trained,  kindergarten  teacher  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  we  begin  the  school  year  with  two  such  teachers 
for  the  beginners  and  smaller  children. 
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The  character  of  our  custodial  wards  has  been  satisfactorily  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  teacher  and  systematic  work  and  drill  for  them. 

Minnesota. — Dr.  Rogers  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886 :  In  the  study  of 
Carnation  necessary  but  preliminary  work  has  been  done.  The  applica- 
tions received  since  the  organization  of  the  institution  have  been  arranged 
and  recorded  in  the  order  received.  Blank  forms  have  been  introduced 
during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  etiological  data  in  all  cases 
making  application,  and  we  have  already  begun  collecting  data  in  a  few 
of  the  older  ones. 

The  first  twenty-five  children  admitted  were  those  transferred  from  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  some  of  them  paupers  with  few  or  no  persons 
living  acquainted  with  their  antecedents,  so  that  little  will  probably  ever 
be  known  concerning  them  in  the  way  of  causation.  The  information 
obtained  by  means  of  the  set  questions  on  the  blanks  is  always  supple- 
mented by  that  obtained  from  parents  and  acquaintances  of  the  applicant 
verbally  as  opportunity  offers. 

As  to  the  Statns  of  our  Work^  etc.,  we  believe  it  generally  popular 
throughout  the  State,  and  our  Board  of  Directors  will  go  before  the  Legis- 
lature with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  obtaining  a  substantial  appropriation 
for  the  school.  We  have  a  Board  of  Charities,  composed  of  representa- 
tive men  of  the  State,  that  take  a  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  our 
institution  and  will,  we  think,  heartily  second  the  effort  of  our  board  to 
obtain  an  appropriation  for  additional  buildings  this  winter. 

Our  Development  and  Progress  has  been  marked  by  the  erection  of  a 
central  building  attached  to  the  school  department.  We  recognize  the 
distinction,  maintained  by  Dr.  Knight,  between  the  educable  and  cust(}- 
dial  classes  of  children,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  completion  of  the  cen- 
tral structure,  intended  eventually  for  administrative  purposes,  dining- 
rooms,  public  hall,  and  work  connected  directly  with  the  school,  will  not 
only  permit  the  admission  of  a  larger  number  than  at  present,  but  will 
afford  a  much  better  classification.  Our  present  number  is  ninety-five, 
all  that  our  room  will  permit. 

The  next  step  to  be  urged,  and  one  which  has  already  been  ably  advo- 
cated by  my  predecessor,  is  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  the 
custodials  separate  from  the  school  grade.  The  time  has  fully  come  for 
it,  as  we  believe,  and  we  now  anticipate  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing 
the  necessary  funds. 

As  to  School  and  Hospital  Methods  Introduced^  there  is  nothing  to 
present  for  the  year  just  passed,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
specimens  of  hammered  brass  here  on  exhibition,  the  work  of  some  of  our 
children.    This  work  as  a  means  of  school  training  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
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Greorge  Knight,  or  more  specifically  by  Miss  Powers,  one  of  his  teachers, 
a  lady  of  high  culture,  who  honored  the  Minnesota  institution  by  laboring 
in  its  school-rooms  for  three  years  with  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  its  inmates. 

We  are  making  the  industrial  feature  a  very  important  one,  and  have 
the  foundation  laid  for  a  greater  variety  of  occupations.  We  have  a 
gymnastic  teacher  employed  for  the  year  just  commencing,  and  intend 
establishing  a  kindergarten  room  this  winter  as  a  r^ular  feature. 

Nebraska, — Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886 :  The 
buildings  provided  for  by  the  last  Legislature  will  be  completed  the  1st 
of  December,  but  owing  to  there  being  no  appropriation  for  maintenance 
the  institution  will  not  be  opened  until  April  1,  1887,  after  the  appro- 
priations made  by  the  next  Legislature  are  available.  If  our  State  pro- 
vides for  those  desiring  admission,  one  or  two  buildings  will  need  be 
erected  during  the  next  biennial  period.  The  indications  are  now  that 
there  will  be  more  applicants  than  can  be  accommodated  at  the  opening 
of  the  school.  I  was  appointed  as  superintendent  in  August,  and  I  have 
already  received  the  names  of  over  four  hundred  feeble-minded  persons 
in  the  State.  As  blank  applications  for  admission  have  not  yet  been 
provided,  we  have  no  formal  applications. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  institution, 
and  I  have  received  several  very  encouraging  letters  from  our  citizens.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  next  Legislature  will  make  "  ample  provision." 

New  York. — Dr.  J.  C.  Carson  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886  :  The  New 
York  Asylum  is  now  about  closing  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  its  existence, 
the  law  creating  it  having  passed  the  Legislature  of  1851.  Its  location 
at  first  was  near  the  city  of  Albany,  but  during  the  fifth  year  of  its  man- 
agement it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It 
was  organized  as  an  educational  institution,  and  that  purpose  continues  to 
be  its  main  feature,  the  by-laws  restricting  admissions  to  idiotic  and  im- 
becile children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  may  be  con- 
sidered educable.  These  requirements  have,  however,  not  been  closely 
adhered  to  in  all  instances,  the  admission  of  others  being  permissible. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  its  operation  there  were  85  papib 
present;  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  year,  118  ;  the  fifteenth  year,  144;  the 
twentieth  year,  147;  the  twenty-fifth,  210;  the  thirtieth,  307;  the 
thirty-fifth,  or  last  year,  373  ;  and  this  year,  410. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  figures  given  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  numbers  during  each  of  the  seven  quinquennial  periods,  bat 
this  is  more  especially  marked  during  the  last  two,  the  increase  in  this 
decade  being  about  equivalent  to  the  whole  number  present  at  the  end  of 
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the  fifth  period,  or  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Id  this  connection  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  in  1878  a  hranch  of  this  institution  for  the  custody  of  feeble- 
minded women  of  the  child-bearing  age  was  opened  at  Newifrk,  N.  Y., 
and  was  continued  in  operation  as  such  under  this  management  until  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  created  a  separate  State  institu- 
tion by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  time  this  asylum  relinquished 
its  control  over  it  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  forty  inmates 
therein  provided  for  of  the  class  mentioned,  and  I  believe  that  is  approxi- 
mately its  present  number,  making  the  total  number  of  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded in  institutions  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  this  State  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty.  Within  the  next  year  accommodations  will  be 
provided  here  and  at  Newark  for  about  one  hundred  more. 

During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  eleven  applications  for  admission 
have  been  received  at  this  asylum  and  placed  on  file,  as  against  ninety- 
two  for  the  previous  year,  or  two  hundred  and  three  for  the  two  years. 

A  standing  resolution  of  the  Association  requires,  among  other  things 
to  be  especially  reported  upon  at  their  annual  sessions,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  causation  of  idiocy.  To  meet  this  requirement,  and  as  a  matter  of 
convenient  and  ready  reference,  I  have  recently  prepared  a  book  to  be  kept 
at  this  office,  entitled  "  Hereditary  Analysis  of  Applications  for  Admis- 
sion,'* and  all  facts  found  in  applications  received  since  October  1,  1884, 
bearing  upon  this  question  have  been  duly  placed  on  permanent  record  in 
this  book.  The  usually  ascribed  causes  I  make  no  note  of,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  I  believe  they  are  purely  conjectural 
and  not  worthy  of  attention.  I  find  instead  that  the  parentage  alone 
affords  material  enough  to  occupy  all  the  time  I  can  now  give  towards  the 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  statistics  as  they  are  collected  show  that  in  the  two  hundred  and 
three  applications  received  within  the  two  years  named  no  history  of  either 
father  or  mother  was  furnished  in  twenty-seven  cases ;  none  of  the  father 
in  fourteen  cases,  and  none  of  the  mother  in  five  cases.  In  ninety-three 
cases  both  father  and  mother  were  stated  to  be  healthy.  (By  healthy 
is  meant  that  other  conditions,  as  intemperate,  imbecile,  insane,  etc.,  were 
not  reported.) 

In  eighteen  cases  the  father  was  healthy  and  the  mother  not,  and  in 
twenty-seven  cases  the  mother  was  healthy  and  the  father  not. 

In  four  cases  the  father  was  said  to  be  sickly,  consumptive,  or  cancer- 
ous, and  in  eleven  cases  the  mother  ditto. 

In  five  cases  the  father  and  mother  were  both  intemperate.  In  thirty- 
four  cases  the  father  was  intemperate  and  the  mother  not,  and  in  four 
cases  the  mother  was  intemperate  and  the  father  not. 
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In  four  oases  both  father  and  mother  were  said  to  be  imbecile,  epileptic, 
or  insaDe ;  in  six  cases  the  fathers  ditto  and  the  mothers  not,  and  in  twenty 
cases  the  toothers  ditto  and  the  fathers  not. 

In  three  cases  the  parents  were  first  cousins  and  in  one  case  second 
cousins.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  father  was  epileptic,  in  one  intempe- 
rate, and  in  one  the  mother  was  intemperate. 

Two  cases  were  said  to  be  of  incestuous  parentage,  and  in  one  of  these 
the  father  was  in  Staters  prison,  sanity  doubtful,  and  the  maternal  grand- 
mother and  daughter-mother  were  both  insane.  The  other  was  said  to 
be  born  of  a  brother  and  sister  without  additional  history  furnished. 

These  statistics  do  not  of  course  embrace  all  the  facts  and  predisposing 
causes.  If  more  were  given,  especially  in  many  cases  where  the  record 
is  bad,  the  hereditary  coloring  would  appear  still  darker.  While  the 
source  of  the  taint  may  lie  covered  or  concealed  at  the  root,  yet,  too,  if 
the  whole  family  tree  could  be  exposed  and  made  visible  on  all  sides  at 
once,  blight  or  disease  in  its  trunk  or  branches  might  be  discovered  where 
otherwise  it  would  remain  invisible  and  undetected. 

The  institution  being  organized  upon  a  school  or  educational  basis,  the 
bulk  of  our  inmates  are  those  susceptible  of  improvement  by  training  and 
instruction.  There  have  been  no  distinctly  new  features  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  methods  formerly  adopted  and  existing  here,  except  I  may 
mention  the  organization  of  an  orchestral  band  among  the  boys.  This 
was  begun  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Fourteen  boys  are  now  playing  as 
many  instruments,  to  us  seemingly  pleasing  and  agreeable,  but  their  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  will  be  left  for  you  to  hear  and  decide  for 
yourselves. 


Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Seguin,  of  the  Seguin  Physiological  School,  reported  at 
Syracuse,  1886:  From  September,  1885,  to  June,  1886,  ten  pupils  were 
under  training,  all  day-pupils  but  two.  No  epileptics.  John  (see  photo- 
graph), a  boy  of  seven  years,  was  improved  sufficiently  after  two  years* 
training  to  attend  a  school  for  normal  children.  While  it  is  true  that  it 
was  a  most  favorable  case,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  required  just  the 
training  received  here  for  his  mental  and  physical  development.  His 
weak  mind  was  aggravated  by  his  very  weak  body.  His  ankles  turned 
without  braces ;  with  braces  he  could  walk,  but  scarcely  lifted  his  feet. 
Before  school  closed  he  could  march  with  the  rest  of  the  children  without 
dragging  his  feet,  though  he  was  still  obliged  to  wear  his  braces.  He 
was  taught  by  the  kindergarten  system. 

The  first  year  John  was  here  he  never  spoke  above  a  whisper,  and 
never  spoke  at  all  unless  addressed.     The  second  year  he  was  compelled 
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to  speak  aloud ;  and  such  a  thin,  timid  voioe,  and  pitched  so  high,  jet 
harmonizing  with  the  rest  of  his  hody.  He  was  fed  from  a  spoon,  and 
would  not  take  sufficient  food  to  nourish  him.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
chew  his  food,  and  swallowed  it  with  great  difficulty.  He  drank  very 
little  water,  because  he  usually  choked.  One  of  my  assistant  teachers,  at 
my  request,  spent  part  of  her  summer  vacation  in  John's  home,  and 
taught  him  to  feed  himself  with  a  fork,  masticate  his  food,  and  swallow 
it  properly.  Without  further  details,  the  second  photograph  plainly 
shows  the  awakening.  His  voice  became  stronger,  and  he  asserted  his 
rights  in  the  smallest  matters.  He  said  to  the  artist,  **  I'll  show  you  how 
I  m  going  to  stand."     And  while  he  was  showing  the  shadow  remained. 

Mary,  deaf-mute,  idio-imbecile,  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age,  case 
reported  at  Glenwood  and  Lincoln,  has  completed  her  fourth  year  of  train- 
ing. She  learned  to  articulate  ten  new  words  during  the  year,  lengthen- 
ing her  vocabulary  to  twenty-seven  words.  She  has  learned  to  add  num- 
bers under  ten,  play  two  games  of  solitaire  with  cards,  and  made  great 
progress  in  knitting,  crocheting,  and  sewing.  She  cuts  her  own  meat, 
but  forgets  from  one  meal  to  the  next  that  her  knife  is  not  equally  sharp 
on  both  sides.  By  making  a  special  lesson  of  it  I  could  teach  her  in  one 
day  so  that  she  would  never  make  another  mistake,  but  I  have  some 
curiosity  to  know  how  long  it  will  require  if  I  simply  remind  her  that  her 
knife  is  upside  down.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  commenced 
calling  her  attention  to  it. 

E.,  the  subject  of  the  monographs  **  Psycho- Physiological  Training  of 
an  Idiotic  Hand"  and  "  Psycho-Physiological  Training  of  an  Idiotic  Eye," 
by  Dr.  E.  S^uin,  has  been  under  training  in  this  school  since  they  were 
written  (1880)  with  the  exception  of  two  years.  One  year  ago  he  was 
reading  fairly  well  in  the  Second  Reader  and  writing  a  good  plain  hand. 
His  mother  saw  that  he  would  never  read  for  pleasure  after  he  left  school, 
and  requested  that  he  be  taught  something  that  she  could  exact  of  him. 
I  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  suggested  the  type- writer. 
Now  R.  had  never  learned  to  spell ;  he  knew  the  words  by  sight.  All  of 
last  year  was  spent  in  preparing  him  to  use  the  type-writer.  As  soon  as 
he  returns  to  school  this  year  he  will  commence  to  copy.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  my  choosing  the  type-writer :  one  was  that  he  could 
learn  to  use  it  entirely  alone,  another  was  that  he  loves  his  books,  though 
they  are  of  no  practical  value  to  him.  He  sings  well  and  accompanies 
himself  on  the  piano,  making  few  discords.  His  disposition  has  become  all 
that  one  could  desire.     Vicious  habits  entirely  broken  up. 

Ohio. — Dr.  G.  A.  Doren  reported  for  1886 :  The  average  number  of 
inmates  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Feeble- Minded  has  been  seven 
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hundred  and  twenty-five.     The  institution  is  supported  entirely  by  appro- 
priations  from  the  State  treasury. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  building  destroyed  by  fire  is  completed,  and 
we  are  anticipating  for  each  year  the  enlargement  of  our  usefulnefls, 
cheeked  for  a  time  by  the  calamity  of  1881.  But  the  peril  and  disaster 
of  fire  were  not  without  a  benefit,  for  with  the  question  of  reoonstmction 
arose  a  serious  discussion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  an  institution,  and 
whether  it  was  accomplishing  its  mission  in  the  training  and  development 
of  the  feeble-minded  youth  of  our  State.  This  issue  was  met  squarely 
and  conclusions  forced.  Those  reached  were, — ^that  the  objects  of  this  in- 
stitution are  as  dear  to  our  people  as  those  of  any  of  our  State  institu- 
tions, educational  or  benevolent ;  that  no  evasion  of  duty  towards  the 
feeble-minded  will  be  tolerated ;  that  pledged  as  we  are  by  the  simplest 
instincts  of  nature  to  their  best  care  and  development,  they  must  have  the 
highest  expression  of  organized  society,  in  the  pledge  of  the  property 
thereof,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  best  care  and  development.  Ohio 
has  not  faltered  in  this  good  work  because  of  a  hard  experience,  nor  will 
she  stop  with  the  reconstruction  of  that  which  was  destroyed.  All  who 
can  receive  it  are  to  be  educated  intellectually  and  industrially, — all  who 
need  it  are  to  have  a  permanent  home  where  they  will  lead  quiet  and  happy 
lives,  pursuing  such  occupations  as  they  may  have  been  taught,  and  thns 
contribute  to  their  own  and  the  support  of  their  fellows.  They  will  be 
thus  isolated,  or  insulated,  from  the  world ;  in  fact,  a  world  of  their  own 
will  be  made  about  them,  adapted  in  every  way  to  their  protection  and 
happiness,  while  society  will  be  saved  from  the  humiliating  consequences 
of  their  neglect. 

Pennsylvania. — Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin  reported  at  Syracuse,  1886 :  The 
present  number  of  our  inmates  is  six  hundred,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
in  the  educational  and  industrial  departments,  and  one-third  in  the  de 
partment  of  the  asylum,  or  Hill-side  Home,  one- third  of  a  mile  from  the 
present  institution. 

Two  commodious  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection, — the  "  Commis- 
sary,'* seventy  by  ninety,  containing  detached  kitchens,  bakery,  and  store- 
rooms, and  the  *^  Girls'  Cottage,"  a  pleasing  building  in  its  architectaral 
design,  thirty-six  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  which  will  accommodate 
one  hundred  females. 

Our  board  is  stirred  with  the  importance  of  erecting  at  an  early  date  a 
separate  hospital  building  for  epileptics  and  paralytics  of  feeble  mind. 
The  State  seems  prepared  to  take  this  important  step. 
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ELEVENTH   ANNUAL  SESSION. 

LAKEVILLB,   CONNECTICUT,   1887. 

The  eleventh  annoal  session  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  was  held  at 
the  Connecticnt  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lakeville,  Connecticnt,  commencing 
Wednesday,  June  15th,  1887. 


MINUTES. 

Wednesday,  June  15<A,  1887. 
At  7.30  P.M.  the  President,  Dr.  William  B.  Fish,  called  to  order  the 
assembled  members  and  numerous  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knioht,  when, 
by  previous  arrangement  of  the  Committee  on  Reception,  Ex-Governor 
HoLLEY  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by 
Dr.  George  Brown,  of  Barre,  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of 
ElwyD,  Pennsylvania.  The  evening  was  given  to  pleasant  social  inter- 
course with  the  intelligent  residents  of  Lakeville,  whose  sympathies  were 
warmly  expressed  for  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Thursday,  June  \Qth,  1887. 

At  9.30  A.M.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Beaton,  of  Ontario,  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Associa- 
tion and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

The  President,  Dr.  William  B.  Fish,  read  his  annual  address. 

The  Secretary  presented  and  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Medico-Legal 

♦ 

Study  of  Idiocy,"  by  the  Hon.  William  N.  Ashman,  of  Philadelphia, 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  Kentucky,  presented  and  read  a  paper  from  the 
'Hon.  John  M.  Broomall,  of  Media,  Pennsylvania,  on  "  The  Helpless 
Classes." 

Numerous  letters  were  presented  by  the  Secretary  and  Dr.  Knight 
from  members  and  friends,  regretting  their  absence  and  expressing  their 
sympathy  in  the  objects  of  the  Association, — e.g,, 

Dr.  L.  p.  Brockett,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  S.  Davis,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut. 
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Dr.  Gerdon  Russell,  of  Hartford,  Coonecticat. 

Hia  Excellency  Governor  T.  S.  Lounsbury,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticat. 

Dr.  H.  p.  Stearns,  of  Hartford,  Conneoticat. 

Dr.  James  Olmstead,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Robbins,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  J.  W.  White,  of  Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Rogers,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Rev.  a.  H.  Morris,  of  Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Powell,  of  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

The  members  spent  an  agreeable  hour  in  the  school-sessions  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  were  surprised  with  the  excellent  work  done  by  Misses 
Merriam  and  Pratt:  also  the  little  folks  sustained  difficult  parts 
of  singing  and  dramatic  recitation  in  a  play  entitled  "The  Waif's 
Christmas." 

Reassembled  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 

On  motion,  the  reports  from  States  were  called ;  the  following  reports 
were  made : 

Ontario,  Dr.  A.  II.  Beaton,  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

Dr.  William  T.  O'Reilly,  Inspector-General  of  Asylums,  Prisons, 
etc.,  Toronto. 

Photographs  of  the  new  buildings  in  process  of  erection  at  Orillia  were 
exhibited ;  and  at  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  an  invitation  to  the  Asso- 
ciation was  presented  by  Dr.  Beaton  and  urged  by  Dr.  O'Reilly,  that 
the  ^Association  shall  meet  next  June  in  Ontario.  The  order  was  sus- 
pended and  the  invitation  unanimously  accepted. 

Massachusetts,  Dr.  George  Brown,  of  Barre,  and  Dr.  Tarbsll,  of 
Boston,  reported. 

At  this  point  a  telegram  was  received  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Roqers,  of 
Faribault,  Minnesota,  stating  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minne- 
sota Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  united  with  himself  in  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  meet  next  year  at  Faribault 

Connecticut,  no  report. 

New  York,  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson. 

Pennsylvania,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin  and  Dr.  Wilmarth. 

The  latter  presented  a  brief  paper  entitled  "Three  I^idemics  of 
Rubeola  at  Elwyn." 

Maryland,  Dr.  Samuel  Fort. 

Dr.  George  H.  Knight  presented  each  member  of  the  Association 
with  a  valuable  penknife  made  at  the  Lakeville  Steel  Works,  the  handles 
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of  which  were  set  with  wood  of  the  Charter  Oak,  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Governor  Holley.  The  following  historical  note  came  with 
the  presentation : 

"  Charter  Oak. 

"  Connecticut  colonists  received  the  Charter  from  Charles  II.  in  1662 ; 
it  was  hidden  in  the  oak  by  Captain  William  Wadsworth  when  de- 
manded by  Governor  Andros,  of  Boston,  for  James  II.,  where  it  re- 
mained some  years.  When  Governor  Andros  was  summarily  deposed 
the  Connecticut  people  brought  their  valued  document  to  light,  enjoying 
its  guarantees  as  before. 

"  The  oak  was  blown  down  in  1856,  and  while  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Holley  was  Governor,  in  1857,  a  state  chair  was  made  from  it 
(now  in  the  capitol  at  Hartford)  from  a  design  by  Alexander  Lyman 
Holley,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  From  some  of  the  pieces  given  Gov- 
ernor Holley  were  made,  by  the  Holley  Knife  Company,  at  Lakeville, 
Connecticut,  the  knives  given  by  Dr.  George  H.  Knight,  June  16th, 
1887.  Where  this  knife-factory  now  stands  were  cast  some  of  the  very 
first  cannoQ  for  the  American  Revolution." 

Friday^  June  17^A,  1887. 

In  company  with  citizens  of  Lakeville  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  invited  to  a  day  on  the  summit  of  the  Bald  Peak,  driving 
thither  in  carriages  over  a  romantic  road,  and  enjoying  not  only  an 
historic  lunch,  but  the  charming  views  of  lake,  forest,  and  mountain 
from  that  noted  resort. 

Eeasseinbled  at  4  p.m. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett  on  the  ".Pioneers  of  the  Work  in 
Connecticut"  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Reports  from  States  were  continued. 

Kentucky,  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart. 

Illinois,  Dr.  William  B.  Fish. 

Minnesota,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers. 

California,  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne. 

Wisconsin,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Clarke. 

Saturday,  June  ISth,  1887. 

Dr.  William  B.  Fish  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Institution  Discipline," 
which  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Stewart  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  Drs.  George  Brown  and  I.  N.  Kerlin 
were  appointed  to  represent  this  work  at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress to  assemble  in  Washington  in  September  next. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report,  showing  a  deficit  in  the 
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treasury  of  $68.66.     The  following  is  his  statement  of  copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings on  hand : 

For  1877,  Elwyn  and  Columbus  meetings,  516  copies. 
"    1879,  Syracuse  and  Lincoln         "        220      " 
"    1880,  Barre  meeting,  100      " 

"  1883,  Frankfort  and  Elwyn  meetings,  100  " 
"  1885,  Glenwood  and  Lincoln  "  154  " 
"    1886,  Syracuse  meeting,  235      " 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  at  the  Syracuse  meeting,  the  Secretary 
has  in  the  bindery  one  hundred  copies  of  a  memorial  volume,  consisting 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  ten  years,  with  monographs,  plates,  and 
phototypes  of  the  various  institutions.  These  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution in  two  weeks. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  was  laid  upon 
each  member  for  the  current  year. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  active  members : 

Dr.  George  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  of  Catonsville,  Maryland. 

The  following  were  nominated  and  elected  honorary  members : 

Hon.  John  M.  Broomall,  of  Media,  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  William  N.  Ashman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  L.  p.  Brockbtt,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  p.  Stearns,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Ex-Governor  Holley,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Bobbins,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Henry  Gay,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Gerdon  Bussell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Persons  for  their  courteous  invitation  to  meet  next  year  with  them,  as  also 
to  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  for  the  same  civility.  These 
invitations  were  necessarily  declined  because  of  previous  action  in  favor 
of  Ontiario. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  appointed  officers  of  the  Aflsodation  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President. — Dr.  George  H.  Knight,  of  Lakeville,  Connectieat. 

Vice-President — Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, — Dr.  Isaao  N.  Kerlin,  of  Elwyn,  Pennsjl- 
vania. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Stkwa&t,  the  following  resolutions  were  nnani- 
monsly  passed : 

Eesolved,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  recorded  to  Dr.  Oborgs  H. 
Knight  and  wife,  to  Madame  H.  M.  Knight,  and  to  the  trustees, 
officers,  and  teachers  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  for  the 
charming  hospitality  with  which  we  have  been  received  and  entertained. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Bobbins,  for  their  kind  reception  into  their  own  de- 
lightful home,  and  for  the  pleasant  evening  with  their  invited  guests. 

Resolved,  also,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  extended 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudd,  for  a  delightful  entertainment  at  their  home. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in- June,  1888,  at  Orillia,  Ontario.  Dr.  Isaac  N. 
Kerlin,  Secretary. 

TWELFTH  SESSION. 

ORILLIA,   ONTARIO,   1888. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  was  held  at 
the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Orillia,  Ontario. 


MINUTES. 

Tuesday,  June  19th,  1888. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.m..  Dr.  George  H. 
Knight,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  announced  from 

Hon.  J.  Pembroke  Thom,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Notes,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  S.  Davis,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Hon.  W.  p.  Letchworth,  of  Glen  Iris,  New  York. 

Z.  Brookway,  of  Elmira,  New  York. 

Dr.  G.  a.  Doren,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

James  Watson,  Director,  of  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  of  Metropolitan  Asylum,  District  Darenth, 
Kent,  England. 

Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Mary  T.  Richmond,  Secretary,  of  Indiana. 

The  President,  George  H.  Knight,  M.D.,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut, 
read  the  annual  address. 

The  President  reported  an  abstract  of  Professor  Sengelmann*8 
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list  of  institutions  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-minded  persons  in 
the  world,  which,  with  the  President's  address,  were,  on  motion,  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Br.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  presented  a  paper  entitled  *'  The  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Train- 
ing of  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to  the 
Publishing  Committee. 

Adjourned  until  9  a.m.  to-morrow. 

Wedmjtiday,  June  20«A,  1888. 
Reassembled  at  10.10  a.m. 

A  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  papers  read  last  evening 
followed,  in  which  the  advantages  of  systematic  manual  training  were 
dwelt  upon  by  Drs.  Beaton,  Carson,  Fish,  Powell,  Qundry,  Db, 
and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Rogers.  In  connection  with  his  remarks, 
Dr.  a.  C.  Rogers  presented  samples  of  brush-making,  repouss6  work, 
wood-carving,  etc.,  from  the  manual-training  department  of  the  Minnesota 
institution. 

Dr.  a.  W.  Wilmarth  presented  and  read  a  paper  on  "  Mongolian 
Idiocy,"  which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 

The  Treasurer  reported  his  annual  statement,  showing  a  balance  in 
his  hands  of  $65.13.  A  second  edition  of  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
memorial  volume  is  in  the  bindery.  There  are  the  following  copies  of 
the  Proceedings  now  in  stock : 

Elwyn  and  Columbus,   1876-77,  416  copies. 
Syracuse  and  Lincoln,    1878-79, 120     « 
Barre,  1880,         no  copies. 

Frankfort  and  Elwyn,    1881-82,  " 

Glenwood  and  Lincoln,  1884-85,    53  copies. 
Syracuse,  1886,        135      " 

The  Treasurer  moved  that  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  be  made  for 
the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  1887-88,  and  for  payment  on  the 
binding  of  one  hundred  copies  of  the  memorial  volume.     Adopted. 

Letters  were  read  from 

Dr.  Qeorge  W.  Shuttleworth,  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lan- 
caster, England. 

Dr.  a.  E.  Osrorne,  of  the  California  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  Santa  Clara. 

At  this  point  the  members  of  the  Association  were'  taken  over  the 
entire  buildings  attached  to  the  Custodial  Department  of  this  institution, 
and  viewed  the  inmates  in  their  day-rooms,  and  subsequently  at  their 
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dinner.  Hearty  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  liberal  provision  of 
space  and  appliances  which  the  Oovemment  of  Ontario  had  made  for  this 
unfortunate  class. 

Reassembled  at  8  p.m. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  pleasant  social  intercourse  with  invited 
citizens  of  Orillia.  Interesting  addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by 
Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Rev.  R. 
N.  Orant,  of  Orillia,  which  were  appropriately  responded  to  by  Drs. 
Knioht  and  Fish. 

Thursday,  June  2Ut,  1888. 
Afler  an  early  and  pleasant  drive  through  the  pretty  town  of  Orillia 
and  a  call  at  the  old  buildings  of  the  institution,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  edge  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  still  occupied  by  about  one  hundred 
children  under  school  training,  the  Association,  under  the  command 
and  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  T.  O'Reilly,  Inspector  of  Asylums, 
Prisons,  etc.,  embarked  on  the  steamer  "  Nipissing,"  for  a  two-days'  sail 
on  the  famous  Muskoka  Lakes. 

Monteith  House ,  Head  of  Lake  Rosseau. 
At  10  P.M.,  afler  a  row  up  Shadow  River  and  a  swim  in  Lake  Rosseau, 
an  informal  meeting  was  held  on  the  third-floor  balcony  of  the  Monteith 
House,  and  the  following  State  reports  were  called : 

Kansas,      communication  from  Col.  H.  M.  Green. 
California,  "  "     Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne. 

Wisconsin,  "  "     Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Clarke. 

Maryland,  "  "     Dr.  S.  J.  Fort. 


Steamer  "  Oriole^^*  Lake  Joseph, 

Friday,  June  22c?,  1888. 

At  2  P.M.  the  Association  met  in  the  cabin  of  the  steamer,  and  the 
following  States  were  called,  to  which  responses  were  made  as  follows : 

Hlinois,  Dr.  William  B.  Fish. 

Iowa,  Dr.  F.  M.  Powell. 

Kentucky,  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart. 

Pennsylvania,  ^ 

New  Jersey,    j 

Massachusetts,  Drs.  Oeorqe  Brown  and  Walter  Fernald. 

Minnesota,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers. 

New  York,  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson. 

New  York,  communication  from  W.  L.  Willett. 

Ontario,  Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton. 


Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin. 
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Db.  a.  C.  Rogbrs  presented  an  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Minnesota  Institute  for  Defective  Children,  to  meet  next  year 
at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  earnestly  plead  that  the  next 
meeting  be  held  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  stating  that  the  interests  of  the 
work  in  that  State  demanded  it. 

Both  invitations  were  referred  to  the  Nominating  Committee. 

On  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the  foUowing  officers  were 
.  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President. — Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  of  New  York. 

Vice-President. — Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  of  Minnesota. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, — Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  place  of  meeting,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  the  date  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  Insti- 
tution for  their  kind  invitation. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Bogers,  and 
unanimously  passed : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  warmly  expressed  to 
the  Qovernment  through  Dr.  William  T.  O'Reilly,  Inspector  of 
Asylums,  Prisons,  etc.,  for  the  generous  hospitalities  accorded  to  this  body, 
enabling  its  members  to  realize  not  only  the  many  resources,  but  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Dominion,  through  a  considerable  stretch  of 
which  the  Association  has  been  travelled  in  the  most  liberal  and  kindly 
manner. 

Resolved^  That  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beaton,  of  Orillia,  we  are 
gratefully  indebted  for  a  pleasant  visit  to  Orillia,  for  their  personal  and 
unwearying  attentions,  and  for  the  opportunities  of  meeting  many  of  the 
intelligent  citizens  of  Orillia. 

Resolved^  That  our  warmest  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Williah 
Thomson,  for  the  steamer  excursion  and  visit  to  the  lumbering  estab- 
lishment on  Lake  Simcoe ;  also  to  the  subordinate  officers  and  teachers  at 
Orillia,  who  contributed  so  freely  to  our  comfort  when  in  session  at  the 
Asylum. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky^  in  1889,  the 
date  te  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ISAAC  N.  KEBLIN,  Secretary. 
Orillia,  Ontario,  June  22d,  1888. 
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RECEPTION  AT  LAKEVILLE,   1887. 

Addre$8  of  Welcome, 
By  Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton  Holley. 

Mr.  President,  Directors,  and  Fellow-Citizens, — We  have 
gathered  here  this  evening  to  welcome  as  visitors  to  the  Connecticut 
School  for  Imbeciles  gentlemen  who  are  themselves  managers  and  super- 
intendents of  kindred  institutions  throughout  our  own  and,  perhaps,  from 
other  lands.  We  deem  the  occasion  one  of  interest,  and  we  think  it  may 
be  made  a  pleasant  one  also,  for  it  should  be  a  pleasure  to  every  one  to 
contribute  to  any  plan  designed  to  relieve  suffering  humanity. 

Grentlemen  visitors,  on  behalf  of  our  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Directors,  who  have  devolved  upon  me  this  agreeable  service,  I  bid  you 
a  cordial  welcome, — welcome  not  only  to  our  institution,  but  to  the  social 
amenitieB  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to  our  State,  and  also  to  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  and  picturesque  counties  in  it. 

We  welcome  you,  also,  as  co-workers  in  a  humane  and  philanthropic 
work,  which  honors  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
various  portents  to  the  contrary,  is  an  earnest  that  Christian  civilization 
is  advancing  in  the  world. 

We  welcome  you,  also,  in  the  belief  that  an  interchange  of  views  with 
gentlemen  managing  kindred  institutions  in  different  parts  of  our  country 
will  contribute  to  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  thus  engaged.  Not  to 
dwell,  however,  upon  this  pleasant  aspect  of  our  mutual  affairs,  I  am 
expected  to  ^ve  you  a  brief  history  of  our  own  institution. 

Allow  me  to  premise  by  saying  that  the  success  achieved  by  our  fellow- 
dtizen,  the  late  Henry  M.  Knight,  M.P.,  in  originating,  organizing,  and 
carrying  forward  to  an  eminent  degree  of  prosperity  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Imbeciles,  demands  and  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Managov,  and  of  our  citizens  generally,  the  acknowledgments  due  to 
patient,  persevering,  and  intelligent  effort. 

The  doctor  had  had  this  work  under  consideration  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events,  and  for  reasons 
honorable  to  himself,  he  was  in  1855  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Aflsemblj  of  the  State.    As  a  member  of  that  body  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
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velop  his  scheme  to  a  much  larger  circle  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  con- 
yince  the  authorities  of  the  State  that  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  its  imbecile  children. 

During  the  session  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate their  condition,  and  to  report  to  a  subsequent  Legislature.  That 
report  having  been  approved  at  a  later  session,  the  doctor  was  induced  to 
go  forward  with  his  work. 

Commencing  in  1858,  in  a  hired  house,  with  a  single  pupil,  with  but 
very  little  sympathy  from  his  friends  and  the  community  around  him,  and 
with  limited  means,  the  prospect  of  success  was  anything  but  encouraging. 

With  indomitable  energy,  however,  with  partial  assistance  from  the 
State  and  more  from  his  friends,  he  continued  his  work  in  his  hired  house 
until  1864,  when  a  moderate  appropriation  was  made  by  the  L^islature, 
with  which  and  the  aid  of  friends  the  building  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled  was  erected. 

The  good  doctor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  dedicated  to  its  ap- 
propriate use  by,  and  in  the  presence  of,  a  distinguished  company  of  officials 
and  other  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  Xhe  State.  Among  these  were 
his  now  venerable  and  honored  friends,  Drs.  Turner  and  Butler,  then  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  institutions  at  Hartford,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  and  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane ;  also  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor 
and  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  an  able  and  intelligent  committee 
from  the  Legislature.  All  the  parties  above  named  expressed  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  doctor's  work  up  to  that  period,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  healthful  and  beautiful  location  chosen  for  the  institution.  This 
dedication  ceremony  occurred  just  twenty-three  years  ago  this  day. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  school  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
throughout  the  State,  and  is  now,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  managed, 
doubtless,  much  upon  the  same  plans  that  similar  institutions  are  else- 
where. Yet,  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  saying  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  the  doctor,  a  few  years  since,  in  his  visits  to 
several  English  imbecile  schools,  and,  while  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  managing  parties,  I  was  gratified  to  find  my  friend  not  only  sus- 
taining his  positions  well,  but  giving  the  Englishmen  some  points  in  addi- 
tion. The  schools  that  we  visited  occupied  spacious  grounds  and  noble 
buildings,  but  their  school-rooms  and  school-childred  were  not  as  neat  and 
orderly  as  Dr.  Knight's. 

Since  1864  legislative  committees  have  visited  this  institution  annually, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  I  cannot  recall  a  single  report  made  by  such 
committees  that  did  not  approve  of  the  management  of  the  same  and 
commend  it  to  the  care  of  the  State.     The  condition  in  which  you  find  it 
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to-daj  attests  the  efficiency  with  which  it  has  been  managed  by  the  doctor's 
remaining  family,  particularly  by  his  son,  our  present  Superintendent. 
Additional  structures  have  been  erected,  increased  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  pupils ;  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  teaching  them  useful  employments,  such  as  mechanics, 
laborers,  house-keepers,  etc.  The  Superintendent's  experience  elsewhere 
in  a  kindred  institution  has  proved  the  practicability  of  accomplishing 
such  a  work.  Indeed,  we  doubt  not  that  the  careful  supervision  which 
the  school  is  now  receiving  will  render  it  more  and  more  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  State  and  to  the  unfortunates  who  need  its  care. 

If  our  visiting  friends  can  suggest  any  additional  improvements,  they 
will  be  cheerfully  considered,  and  our  meeting  will  not  have  been  in  vain 
nor  without  good  results.  We  thank  them  for  the  pleasure  their  visit  has 
given  us,  and  we  wish  them,  each  and  all,  abundant  success  in  their  humane 
and  honorable  work  when  they  shall  have  returned  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labor. 

Our  school  having  been  inaugurated  not  only  as  a  remedial,  but  as  a 
Christian  institution,  we  doubt  not  that  the  sweet  fragrance  of  its  fondest 
memory  will  be  warmly  cherished  through  many  coming  generations. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Association, — As  we  meet  to-day  amidst  the 
beautiful  hills  of  New  England,  at  the  institution  founded  by  our  departed 
friend,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight,  my  thoughts  are  full  of  pleasant  reool- 
leotions  of  his  life  and  work. 

It  seems  as  if  his  kindly,  helpful  presence  was  still  with  us,  inspiring 
and  urging  us  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  he  loTed 
so  well  and  to  which  he  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

In  your  Proceedings  are  recorded  the  kindly  tributes  of  members  of 
this  Association,  showing  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  those  associated  with  him  in  this  work.  As  his  friend  and  pupil, 
I  fain  would  add  my  tribute  of  love  and  gratitude. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  Dr.  Knight  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 
Frank  and  outspoken  in  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  nothing  could  swerve 
him  from  the  path  of  duty ;  yet  no  one  was  more  sympathetic  and  tender 
to  those  who  came  to  him  in  trouble  for  counsel  and  help. 

Especially  did  he  draw  to  him  the  young  men  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact ;  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  winning  their 
affections ;  he  entered  into  their  plans,  their  hopes,  and  aspirations ;  he 
was  their  elder  brother,  in  truth,  and  his  influence  for  good  upon  the  lives 
of  those  who  fortunately  were  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  him 
will  long  endure. 

With  his  life  and  work  you  are  all  familiar.  He  loved  his  fellow-men, 
and  was  always  ready  to  take  a  leading  part  in  any  philanthropic  effort. 
This  work  was  especially  dear  to  his  heart,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life 
were  gladdened  by  the  thought  that  his  sons  were  preparing  to  enter  it. 

This  institution  is  his  monument,  a  memorial  far  more  precious  and 
enduring  than  "  storied  urn  or  animated  bust." 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  spirit  he  is  with  us  to-day,  welcoming  us 
to  this  beautiful  home,  rejoicing  in  the  fruition  of  his  plans,  sympathixing 
with  us  in  whatever  of  trial  we  may  have  been  called  upon  to  bear. 

As  we  recall  his  tender  and  loving  nature,  his  moral  courage  and 
strength,  how  fitting  seem  the  beautiful  words  of  Whittier : 

"  The  gentlest  of  all  human  natures 
He  joined  to  courage  strong 
And  love  outstretching  unto  all  God's  creatures, 
With  sturdy  hate  of  wrong. 
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*<  Tender  as  woman,  manliness  and  meekness 
In  him  were  so  allied 
That  those  who  judged  him  by  his  strength  or  weakness 
Saw  but  a  single  side. 

*'  And  now  he  rests,  his  greatness  and  his  sweetness 
No  more  shall  seem  at  strife, 
For  death  has  moulded  into  calm  completeness 
The  statue  of  his  life. 

"  Around  his  grave  are  quietude  and  beaut j 
And  the  sweet  heaven  above, — 
The  fitting  symbols  of  a  life  of  duty 
Transfigured  into  Love." 

One  by  one  the  pioneers  of  our  work  have  been  called  home ;  they  rest 
from  iheir  labors,  and  their  duties  and  responsibilities  fall  into  other 
hands.  Their  work  has  been  well  done.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
honor  their  memories,  emulate  their  examples,  and,  recalling  tbeir  early 
stm^les  and  devotion  to  duty,  see  to  it  that  the  interests  of  the  unfor- 
tunate committed  to  our  hands  shall  not  suffer. 

There  is  yet  "  much  land  to  be  possessed.*'  When  we  consider  that  the 
oensus  of  1880  revealed  the  fact  that  less  than  three  thousand  of  the 
seventy-siz  thousand  idiots  and  imbeciles  were  being  cared  for  in  public 
and  private  institutions,  there  must  come  to  us  a  deep  sense  of  our 
responsibility  as  an  Association  committed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  this  class  of  defectives. 

How  much  of  misfortune  and  suffering  do  these  figures  represent? 
How  many  saddened  homes?  How  many  worn  and  weary  mothers? 
How  many  fathers,  struggling  to  keep  their  families  from  want,  weighed 
down  by  this  burden  of  misfortune  ? 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  it  has  been  hard  for  man  to  understand  the 
ministry  of  suffering.  Why  should  a  merciful  God  so  sadly  have 
afflicted  those  bom  in  His  image  ?  has  been  the  cry  of  many  saddened 
parents,  as  they  have  regarded  their  stricken  children. 

"  Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams. 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life?" 

*^  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways."  Who  shall  say  that  these  sadly- 
afflicted  ones  have  no  mission  ?  Do  they  not  awaken  our  tender  sympathy  ? 
Bo  they  not  call  forth  the  best  and  noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature, 
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awakening  that  divine  spirit  of  charity  which  makes  man  draw  nearer  to 
the  type  of  Him  who  ministered  to  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  and  the 
afflicted  ? 

'*  Oh,  yet  we  trust,  that  somehow  good 
Will  he  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

'*  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  pUe  complete." 

As  we  enter  upon  another  decade  of  our  history  as  an  Association  let 
us  reverently  consecrate  ourselves  anew  as  instruments  in  Ood's  hands  to 
be  used  in  the  uplifting  of  His  dependent  children. 

The  past,  with  its  record  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  stru^les  against  preju- 
dice and  ignorance,  of  triumphs  in  the  face  of  opposition,  has  much  to 
encourage,  nothing  to  dishearten  us.  The  future  is  full  of  promise.  The 
warm  hearts  of  the  people  are  with  us.  Intelligent  and  thinking  men  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  scope  of  our  work  is  greater  than  generally 
supposed,  and  slowly  but  surely,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  society 
is  awakening  to  the  claims  of  God's  innocents. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  lengthened  discussion  of  the  many 
problems  which  are  before  us.  I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  your  session 
the  different  phases  of  our  work  may  be  thoroughly  considered,  and  that 
we  shall  go  home  feeling  that  our  meeting  has  been  as  full  of  profit  as  our 
kind  hosts  will  make  it  full  of  pleasure.  Thanking  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  await  your  further  pleasure. 
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A  MEDICO-LEGAL  STUDY  OF  IDIOCY. 

By  Hon.  William  N.  Ashman,  Philadelphia,*  Pennsylvania. 

Read  at  the  Lakeville  Meeting^  1887. 

Many  facts  of  human  nature  and  history  are  so  inscrutable  that  they 
almost  shake,  at  times,  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  an  all-pervading  law  of 
justice.  Not  the  least  of  these  facts  is  the  appearance  among  us  of  a 
creature  who  bears  in  his  person  such  indubitable  tokens  of  manhood  that 
we  may  not  dispute  his  kinship,  and  who  yet  gives  forth  such  feeble  and 
distorted  glances  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  glory  of  manhood,  that  men  in 
all  ages  have  sought  to  relegate  him  to  the  brutes.  Waif  of  human  folly 
or  of  human  sin,  with  no  power  of  self-help  and  with  no  purpose  to  fulfil, 
it  is  not  strange  that  in  ruder  ages  he  was  slain  in.  infancy  as  a  monster, 
for  whom  society  had  no  use  and  no  place.  Christianity  came,  and,  while 
she  held  up  the  idiot  as  a  rebuke  to  the  arrogance  of  intellect,  she  folded 
around  him  the  mantle  of  human  sympathy.  It  has  been  lefl  to  us  to 
witness,  as  the  last  and  best  result  of  her  beneficence,  the  growth  of  men- 
tal and  spiritual  activities  in  natures  where  neither  mind  nor  soul  was 
supposed  to  exist. 

Idiocy  may  be  defined  to  be  a  specific  infirmity  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
nerve-centres,  produced  by  deficiency  of  nutrition  in  utero,  or  shortly  after 
birth.  Its  subject  is  therefore  imperfectly  equipped  for  performing  any 
of  the  ordinary  functions  of  humanity ;  he  moves,  thinks,  wills,  even  feels 
with  feebleness ;  as  one  writer  pithily  puts  it,  his  'is  "  a  soul  shut  up  in 
imperfect  organs, — an  innocent."  This  deficiency  of  nutrition  may  act 
in  different  ways :  it  may  arrest  the  whole  being  or  it  may  be  limited 
primarily  to  a  single  set  of  organs,  and  destroy  the  power  of  speech,  or  of 
hearing,  or  of  locomotion.  So  it  may  be  caused  in  different  ways,  by  a 
series  of  depressing  circumstances  or  by  a  sudden  shock.  Under  the  first 
of  these  influences  the  child  will  be  left  at  a  low  point  of  vitality ;  under 
the  second,  especially  if  it  shall  have  occurred  at  a  late  stage  in  his  em- 
bryonic development,  he  will  be  the  victim  of  automatism,  or  epilepsy,  or 
kindred  evils. 

The  secondary  influences  which  tend  to  the  production  of  idiocy  are 
manifold.    Idiocy  may  be  endemic,  as  when  it  is  associated  with  some  form 
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of  cretinism.  It  may  be  hereditary,  and  may  follow  some  case^  of  insanity 
in  prior  generations.  It  may  be  parental,  and  arise  from  some  special 
conditions  either  of  the  father  or  the  mother.  Habits  of  drunkenness  or  of 
yenereal  excess  in  the  father  may  have  poisoned  the  life  of  his  oflbpring  at 
its  source ;  or  the  mother  may  have  been  underfed,  by  reason  of  poverty, 
or  innutritiously  fed,  by  reason  of  a  vitiated  appetite. 

It  is  rather  depressing  to  those  of  us  who  may  favor  the  extension  of 
what  is  called  "  The  Sphere  of  Woman,"  to  be  told  that  a  modem  factor 
of  idiocy  has  arisen  through  the  influence  of  gynagogues.  This  delight- 
ful term — the  antithesis,  or  rather  the  correlative,  of  "demagogues," 
which  latter  Milton,  I  think,  called  a  "  goblin  word" — ^is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  class  of  agitators  of  woman's  rights.  Concerning  the  result  of 
their  labors,  Dr.  Seguin  says,  "  We  overburden  women,  they  overburden 
themselves,  and  choose  or  accept  burdens  unfit  for  them.  ...  As  soon  as 
women  assumed  the  anxieties  pertaining  to  both  sexes  they  gave  birth  to 
children  whose  like  had  hardly  been  met  with  thirty  years  ago, — insane 
before  their  brain  could  have  been  deranged  by  their  own  exertions, — in- 
sane, likely,  by  a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  their  mother." 
He  adds :  ''  Children  gotten  under  such  moral  and  other  pressures  cannot 
truly  be  said  to  be  born  from  the  union,  but  rather  from  the  disunion  of 
their  parents ;  conceived  in  antagonism,  they  can  only  be  excessive  in 
their  tendencies  or  monsters  in  their  organization." 

What  may  be  termed  accidental  or  acquired  idiocy  arises  after  birth, 
and  generally  during  the  period  of  lactation.  It  is  attributable  to  depress- 
ing circumstances,  to  shock,  to  innutritions  diet,  or  to  certain  diseases. 
The  weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  the  theory  that  the  first  class — 
that  of  children  idiotic  at  birth — are  more  susceptible  of  improvement 
than  are  the  other  classes.  Dr.  Langdon  Down  (op.  dt.y  p.  12)  writes: 
"  We  have  learned  by  experience  this  important  fact,  that  the  child  who 
has  been  born  with  defective  intellect  is  more  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment by  physical  and  intellectual  training  than  the  child  who  has  been 
born  with  full  possession  of  his  brain-power  and  has  afterwards  been 
deprived  thereof."  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  (Tenth  Report,  Jacksonville 
School)  says,  "  Congenital  idiocy  furnishes  the  most  improvable  subjects 
for  the  school-room  and  for  training  in  useful  occupations.  The  majority 
of  them,  in  the  degree  of  mental  deficiency,  stand  upon  the  plane  just 
below  the  lower  grades  of  ordinary  intelligence."  And  Dr.  William  W. 
Ireland  ("  Treatise  on  Idiocy,"  p.  59)  declares  that  while  that  class  com- 
prises some  of  the  worst,  it  also  contains  some  of  the  most  hopeful  cas^. 

The  appearances  which  the  subjects  of  idiocy  present  are  by  no  means 
homogeneous ;  on  the  contrary,  they  assume  as  many  different  aspects  as 
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maybe  ooDJectnred  from  the  variety  of  the  causes  to  which  they  owe  their 
oii^.  Tet  the  classes  of  idiocy  may  be  reduced  to  two  in  number.  The 
first  of  these  divisions  may  be  described  as  that  in  which  idiocy  is  inter- 
woven with  some  special  affection  of  the  system,  or  of  one  or  more  organs 
of  the  body.  Endemic  idiocy,  for  example,  is  complicated  with  cretinism, 
and  is  hereditary,  like  scrofula.  It  has  been  observed  of  this  form  of 
idiocy,  that  wherever,  by  change  of  climate  or  by  well-regulated  diet  and 
exercise,  cretinism  is  mitigated,  a  corresponding  change  for  the  better  is 
worked  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  Idiocy  may  also  be  com- 
plicated with  convulsions,  particularly  with  epileptic  convulsions,  and  with 
43borea.  It  may  be  complicated  with  paralysis,  which  deprives  the  child 
of  important  means  of  communication  with  the  world  and  the  knowledge 
which  in  that  way  would  come  to  him.  Deafness  and  blindness  are  species 
of  paralysis,  and  act  with  depressing  effects  upon  the  ungifted  child. 

All  of  these  are  examples  of  the  type  of  idiocy  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  complicated  type.  The  other  class  is  that  of  simple  idiocy. 
In  this  class  the  skull  is  frequently  monstrously  developed,  and  therefore 
of  hydrocephalic  origin ;  or  minute  in  size,  and  of  microcephalic  origin. 
It  may  range  from  less  than  thirteen  inches  in  circumference  to  twenty- 
seven  inches.  But  the  abnormal  size  of  the  skull  is  not  even  usually  an 
indication  of  idiocy,  since  savages,  who  are  certainly  very  far  removed 
firom  imbecility,  have  smaller  skulls- than  idiots  among  us.  The  surer 
symptoms  are  to  be  found  in  the  low  standard  of  performance  of  the 
functions  of  organic  life.  The  respiration  is  not  deep,  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
the  food  is  barely  masticated.  The  power  of  locomotion  or  of  handling 
objects  may  be  wanting;  or,  if  present,  it  may  be  beyond  the  control  of 
the  will.  In  either  case  the  victim  is  in  a  state  of  isolation  ruinous  to 
his  mental  growth.  The  sense  of  touch  may  be  dull  almost  to  callous- 
ness, or  exalted  to  the  highest  sensibility.  There  may  be  what  has  been 
termed  an  intellectual  deafness ;  the  child  hears  the  sound  of  objects 
which  he  knows  and  cares  for,  but  no  others.  He  may  repeat  tunes,  and 
yet  may  be  unable  to  hear  or  repeat  a  single  word.  So  as  to  the  sense  of 
sight ;  the  sight  may  be  so  wandering  that  it  can  never  be  fixed  on  an 
object,  and  in  this  state  the  child  may  be  said  to  see  by  chance,  but  never 
to  look.  As  to  the  power  of  speech,  while  there  may  be  no  functional 
disorder  in  the  organ  peculiar  to  that  faculty,  the  will  is  powerless,  or 
nearly  so,  to  move  the  organ. 

Yet,  wrecked  as  he  is,  the  idiot  rises  above  the  brute,  which  may  excel 
him  in  activity  and  intelligence,  in  this :  he  has  his  liking  or  hobby;  it 
may  be  a  rag,  or  a  toy,  or  a  ray  of  light ;  but  the  special  thing  is  his 
de%ht,  to  which  he  is  always  ready  to  turn,  as  no  animal  is.     And  he 
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has  this  higher  characteristic,  he  has  a  moral  nature,  and,  unless  perverted 
hj  cruel  treatment,  he  is  almost  universally  affectionate.  He  is  sensible  to 
praise  and  to  reproach ;  he  is  influenced  by  companionship,  solitude,  music, 
eloquence.  One  writer  has  said,  and  no  one  who  has  visited  a  school  for  the 
training  of  these  children  can  doubt  it,  that,  ^^  as  a  collective  body,  idiotic 
children  are,  in  their  institutions,  equal  in  order  and  decency,  in  true 
lovingness,  if  not  in  loveliness,  to  any  collection  of  children  in  the  land ;" 
and  he  adds,  with  feeling,  "If  we  are  asked  how  we  pretend  to  see  all 
these  good  and  promising  dispositions  in  the  unfortunate  subject  whom 
we  have  depicted  as  more  or  less  motionless,  speechless,  and  repulsive,  we 
can  affirm  that  the  idiot,  even  when  neglected  in  his  lowest  conditions,  does 
not  manifest  any  character  contrary  to  the  one  here  described, — &  character 
which  we  have  seen  him  assume,  steadily  and  uniformly,  under  the  influenoe 
of  a  proper  training,  and,  as  we  firmly  believe,  in  virtue  of  his  own  moral 
nature.  He  is  one  of  us  in  mankind,  but  shut  up  in  an  imperfect 
envelope." 

Such,  imperfectly  delineated,  is  the  idiot,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
attempt  to'distinguish  him  from  the  insane,  who  may  have  a  preternatu- 
rally  active  intellect  and  indomitable  will-power.  But  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  separate  him  from  another  class  of  unfortunates  with  whom  he 
is  frequently  confounded, — justly,  perhaps,  when  we  are  told  that  that 
class  is  termed  the  imbecile.  An  imbecile  is  one  who  owes  hb  mental 
degeneracy,  like  the  idiot,  to  the  deficiency  of  nutrition,  but  in  whose 
case  the  lack  of  nutrition  begins  at  a  later  period  than  in  that  of  the 
idiot.  His  development  has  been  suddenly  and  perhaps  hopelessly 
arrested ;  but  prior  to  its  stoppage,  the  imbecile  has  gathered,  what  the 
idiot  has  not,  some  experience  of  persons  and  things,  and  has,  therefore, 
been  so  far  educated  in  instinct  and  feelings  as  to  be  self-confident  and 
ready  to  receive  immoral  impressions  corresponding  to  his  excessive  egotism. 
The  idiot,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  ignorant,  is  also  innocent. 

We  may  draw  a  rough  distinction,  which  is  intelligible  if  it  is  not 
philosophical,  between  the  grades  of  mental  incapacity,  as  follows :  Nota- 
ble deficiency  in  activity,  intelligence,  and  will,  at  birth,  constitutes  idiocy ; 
notable  deficiency  in  one  or  more  of  them,  induced  at  a  later  period, 
constitutes  imbecility  ;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  dementia. 

In  the  study  of  the  mental  symptoms  of  idiocy  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  idiocy  and  dementia.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  in  his  book  on  the  ".  Intellectual  Powers,"  has  done  this  with 
great  clearness.  He  says,  "  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
respecting  the  distinction  between  insanity  and  idiocy.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  insane  reason  justly  on  false  premises,  and  that  idiots  reason 
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falsely  on  sound  premises.  This  does  Dot  seem  to  be  well  founded.  It 
would  appear  that  a  maniac  may  reason  either  upon  false  or  true  premises ; 
but  that  in  either  case  his  reason  is  influenced  by  distorted  views  of  the 
relations  of  things.  The  idiot,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  reason  at  all, — 
that  is,'  though  he  may  remember  the  facts,  he  does  not  trace  their  rela- 
tions. Idiocy  appears  to  consist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  a  simply 
impaired  or  weakened  state  of  the  mental  powers  ;  but  this  is  not  insanity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  insane  certain  mental  powers 
may  be  in  the  highest  state  of  activity, — the  memory  recalling  things 
long  ago  gone  by,  the  imagination  forming  brilliant  associations,  every 
faculty  in  the  highest  activity,  except  the  power  of  tracing  correct  rela- 
tions. I  have  already  referred  to  a  gentleman  mentioned  by  Pinel,  who 
possessed,  during  the  paroxysm,  a  brilliancy  of  conception  and  a  readiness 
of  memory  which  were  not  natural  to  him.  Another  mentioned  by  the 
same  writer,  who  was  infatuated  with  the  chimera  of  perpetual  motion, 
constructed  pieces  of  mechanism  which  were  the  result  of  the  most  pro- 
found combinations,  at  the  time  when  he  was  so  mad  that  he  believed  his 
head  to  have  been  changed.  A  female,  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  Rush, 
sang  with  great  beauty  and  sweetness,  which  she  could  not  do  when  she 
was  sane ;  and  a  musician  played,  when  insane,  much  better  than  when 
he  was  well." 

Idiots  may  be  divided  into  four  grades : 

I.  Those  who  can  neither  speak  nor  understand  speech,  and  who  have 
simply  sensations,  which  they  do  not  reduce  to  perceptions. 

II.  Those  who  can  understand  a  few  easy  words. 

III.  Those  who  can  speak  and  who  can  be  taught  to  work. 

IV.  Those  who  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  arrange  under  these  heads  the  few  general  and 
desultory  observations  which  are  possible  to  a  very  brief  essay.  I  would 
suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  perhaps  the  easiest  standard  by  which  to 
test  the  capacity  of  the  idiot  is  that  of  comparison.  An  idiot  starts  out 
with  the  capacity  of  an  infant ;  educated  up  to  his  best  capacity  and  to 
his  latest  day,  he  never  gets  beyond  the  region  of  childhood.  At  an  age 
when  an  ordinarily-gifted  person  will  have  attained  maturity  the  idiot  has 
the  mental  force  of  a  very  young  child ;  and  he  differs  from  the  child 
only  in  this,  that  his  mentality  has  dealt  in  a  fragmentary  way  with  the 
facts  of  a  larger  experience.  Without  the  perceptive  faculty  to  gather 
up  the  impressions  he  receives  through  the  senses,  and  with  an  utter  lack 
of  will-power,  he  is,  until  touched  by  some  superior  influence,  in  a  con- 
dition of  pure  inertia.  Dr.  Parrish  has  graphically  described  this  state. 
'*  A  boy,"  he  says,  "  who  is  hungry  or  cold,  whose  instincts  prompt  him 
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to  seek  food  or  fire,  will  do  neither  voluntarily,  for  want  of  the  power  to 
determine  to  do  it ;  but  will  suffer,  for  hours  together,  the  conflict  betweeD 
his  natural  cravings  and  his  want  of  will  to  indulge  them  ;  but  when  onoe 
moved  from  his  seat  by  the  touch  of  another,  will  seek,  find,  and  appro- 
priate what  he  needs.  He  will  not  play  in  the  gymnasium,  even  when 
his  muscles  quiver  with  the  native  impulse  to  engage  in  sport,  for  want 
of  power  to  start ;  but  when  once  moved  and  directed,  is  cheerful  and 
happy.  The  want  of  volition  is  the  ever-present  barrier  to  his  improve- 
ment." And  yet,  while  in  this  condition  he  exhibits  less  intelligence  than 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  he  stands  infinitely  above  them.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  brute  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  needs  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  man  alone  has  what  in  this  regard  may  be  termed  superfluous 
faculties.  Hence  an  idiot,  while,  for  all  purposes  of  self-care,  he  may  be 
absolutely  impotent,  may  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  While  the  germs 
of  all  the  human  faculties  are  present,  they  operate  on  a  minute  scale  ;  and 
when  a  careful  training  has  educated  them  to  the  utmost,  we  still  find 
that  the  central  and  balancing  force  is  wanting,  and  that  the  idiot  is 
hopelessly  deficient  in  self-knowledge.  This  defect  has  been  made  the 
groundwork  of  more  than  one  character  in  fiction.  Madame  de  Gasparin, 
in  her  story  "  A  Poor  Boy,"  gives  us  this  description  :  "  However  badly 
he  might  succeed,  however  little  he  might  -please  others,  he  was  no  leas  in 
his  own  estimation, — always  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  It  is  true 
that  when  he  took  up  a  mug  he  might  often  chance  to  break  it ;  if  he 
moved  a  chair  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  let  it  fall ;  if  he  lighted 
the  fire  he  would  be  sure  to  blow  the  cinders  into  the  porridge-pot ;  and 
when  he  tried  to  feed  the  cow  he  would  infallibly  have  put  out  her  eye 
with  his  fork,  had  not  the  worthy  animal,  familiar  with  his  ways  from 
childhood,  invariably  turned  away  beforehand." 

I  once  defended  a  young  man  who  was  tried  for  murder.  You  will 
smile,  perhaps,  at  the  suggestion  that,  although  he  did  actually  kill  his 
man,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an  intensely  religious  person.  He  had  joined 
a  religious  sect  in  Baltimore  at  a  very  early  age,  and  had  been  very  devout 
in  his  attendance  at  the  Sunday-school  and  at  the  church.  His  first 
ambition  was  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and  then  to  study  for  th& 
ministry ;  but  he  was  so  manifestly  deficient  in  understanding  that  both 
desires  were  quietly  ignored  by  those  to  whom  he  applied.  His  next 
proposition  was  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and  a  physician  who  com- 
passiopated  him  consented  to  induct  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  scieDce 
of  medicine  by  giving  him  the  grooming  of  his  horse.  I  am  unable,  of 
course,  to  say  whether  this  elementary  study  of  the  horse,  as  a  part  of  tbe 
training  of  students  of  medicine,  is  peculiar  to  Baltimore ;  but  in  this 
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instance  the  pupil  noTer  got  beyond  that  stage  in  his  scholarship,  and  he 
died  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Harrisburg  in  six  months  after  the 
jury  had  acquitted  him. 

In  assigning  deficiency  in  self-knowledge  as  a  mark  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  idiocy  I  have  followed  the  text  of  writers  on  that  subject ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  safe  one.  Impartially  applied,  such  a  test  will 
draw  into  the  ranks  of  these  unfortunates  many  persons  who  are  certainly 
not  now  r^arded  as  idiots.  I  knew  a  gentleman,  and  you  have  all  known 
such,  who  had  raised  himself,  by  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  from  very 
obscure  beginnings  into  a  position  of  acknowledged  respectability.  His 
^otism  (which  I  take  to  be  another  name  for  lack  of  self-knowledge) 
was,  however,  so  colossal  that  it  never  permitted  the  man  for  a  moment  in 
his  life  to  imagine  even  that  he  could  commit  an  error.  As  everything 
which  he  did  was,  in  his  opinion,  faultless,  his  early  habits  clung  to  him, 
and  he  learned  nothing  of  the  conventionalities  of  civilized  life  beyond 
what  had  been  taught  him  in  infancy.  I  watched  him  once  at  a  dinner- 
party. After  carefully  pinning  his  napkin  to  his  shirt-collar,  he  placed  a 
slice  of  bread  on  the  cloth  by  the  side  of  his  plate,  and  proceeded  to  cut 
it  into  small  squares.  Every  particle  of  food  which  he  could  reach  in 
that  way  he  conveyed  to  his  mouth  on  a  knife  ;  he  drank  his  coffee  out  of 
the  saucer,  and,  when  he  had  finished  his  meal,  with  great  calmness  and 
with  some  ostentation  he  picked  his  teeth  with  a  fork.  I  know  very  little 
about  etiquette  myself,  but  I  feel  strong  on  this  last  point.  Mr.  Howells, 
in  his  delightful  fiction,  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  declares  that  no 
gentleman  or  lady  ever  picks  his  or  her  teeth  at  the  table,  at  least  with  a 
fork.  Yet  the  personage  of  whom  I  am  speaking  would  have  died  before 
venturing  to  appear  in  that  company  in  anything  but  a  dress-suit,  and  he 
regarded  as  unworthy  the  regard  of  a  gentleman  an  unfortunate  man  who 
sat  opposite  to  him,  and  whose  failing  it  was  to  wear  on  that  occasion  a 
colored  cravat. 

Curious  anecdotes  are  told  to '  illustrate  the  imperfect  correlation  of 
ideas  in  the  idiot.  One  imbecile,  nicknamed  Sandy,  was  asked  his  name. 
*^  Alexander  is  my  right  name,''  he  answered,  "  but  Sandy  is  my  left." 
He  had  been  taught  a  figure  lesson,  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  saw 
a  stout  man,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  that  man  was  square  or  oblong. 
He  asked  the  nurse  once  to  bring  him  some  water  to  wash  his  mouth  with, 
and  promised  to  give  it  all  back  to  her  when  he  was  done  with  it.  An 
idiot  girl  overheard  some  persons  who  were  talking  about  a  child's  grand- 
mother. She  immediately  cried  out,  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  grandmother  had  any  grandchildren  or  not."  A  gentleman  said  to  a 
boy  in  the  Training  School,  "  James,  why  do  you  not  offer  me  a  bit  of 
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your  cake?"  ''  Because  you  would  take  it  if  I  did/'  was  the  reply.  It 
is  perhaps  well  to  say  that  this  child  was  regarded  hy  the  teachers  as 
improvable.  The  remark  of  a  girl  pupil,  who  had  learned  to  read,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  idiotic :  ^*  You  can  sometimes  know  how  to  say  a 
word  from  the  way  it  is  spelt."  A  sensible  child,  it  is  probable,  would 
have  said,  "  You  can  never  know  how  to  say  a  word  i?i  Englisk  from  the 
way  it  is  spelt." 

In  dealing  with  the  legal  aspects  of  this  subject,  which  I  shall  touch 
most  lightly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  one  or  two  principles  only. 
The  law  approaches  the  idiot  on  two  sides, — on  that  of  his  contractual 
capacity,  and  on  that  of  his  moral  responsibility.  Kespecting  the  first 
head,  it  is  very  clear  that  an  idiot  of  .the  lower  grades  would  be  treated  as 
an  infant,  with  absolutely  no  power  to  enter  into  a  binding  engagement, 
and  whose  estate  would  be  liable  only  for  necessaries.  But  an  idiot  who 
had  been  so  far  improved  by  culture  as  to  be  capable  of  shifting  for  him- 
self might,  I  imagine,  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  lunatics,  with  lucid  inter- 
vals. It  has  been  decided  that  a  contract  with  a  lunatic,  which  upon  its 
face  is  fair  and  honest,  and  shows  no  symptoms  of  infirmity  of  mind  in 
the  party  sought  to  be  charged,  will  be  enforced  like  other  contracts. 
(Mamby  V9.  Bewicke,  3  K.  and  J.  342.)  Where  a  lunatic  purchased  of 
an  assurance  company  two  annuities  for  his  life,  and  paid  down  the  pur- 
chase-money, the  company  having  at  the  time  no  knowledge  of  his  lunacy, 
it  was  held  that  the  contract  could  not  be  avoided.  (Moulton  t».  Camrouz, 
4  Exch.  17.)  A  lunatic  will  even  be  bound  by  his  deed,  if  it  was  executed 
by  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  if  the  contract  was  beneficial,  such  as  a 
lease  at  an  advantageous  rent.  (Sergesson  vs.  Sealey,  2  Atk.  413.)  And 
equity  will  always  enforce  a  demand  against  him  for  moneys  expended  for 
the  necessary  protection  of  his  person  or  estate.  Q^  Addison  on  Con.," 
192  and  note.) 

So  an  idiot  of  the  class  we  are  considering  might  make  a  valid  will. 
Judge  Gibson,  a  great  authority  in  Pennsylvania,  said  in  one  case :  "  Mere 
feebleness  of  intellect,  short  of  what  might  by  many  be  supposed  to  amount 
to  idiocy,  is  insufficient  to  render  a  will  void."  (Dornick  vs.  Beichenbach, 
10  S.  and  E.  92.)  When  Judge  Oibson  spoke  of  idiocy,  he  doubtless 
had  in  mind  the  definition  of  an  idiot  given  by  Blackstono  in  his  "  Com- 
mentaries" (vol.  i.  p.  302),  as  "  a  natural  fool,  that  hath  had  no  under- 
standing from  his  nativity ;  and  therefore  is  by  law  presumed  never  likely 
to  attain  any ;"  or  that  other  definition  as  given  by  Fitzherbert  ("  Natura 
Brevium,"  583),  "  a  person  who  cannot  count  or  number  twenty  pence,  or 
tell  who  was  his  father  or  mother,  or  how  old  he  is,  so  as  it  may  appear 
that  he  hath  no  understanding  of  reason,  what  shall  be  for  his  profit  or 
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what  shall  be  for  his  loss ;  but  if  he  have  suffioient  understanding  to 
know  and  understand  his  letters,  and  to  read  by  teaching  or  information, 
he  is  not  an  idiot." 

This  is  the  popular  notion  of  an  idiot  to-day ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  one 
which  will  bear  the  test  of  a  scientific  inquiry.  A  hundred  cases  have 
decided  that  where  a  testator  is  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  his  act  in 
making  a  will,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  his  property,  and  of  the  proposed 
objects  of  his  bounty,  he  is  possessed  of  adequate  testamentary  capacity. 
Swinburne,  an  old  but  accurate  writer  on  Wills,  says :  "  If  a  man  be  of  a 
mean  understanding,  neither  of  the  wise  sort,  nor  of  the  foolish,  but  in- 
different as  it  were,  betwixt  a  wise  man  and  a  fool ;  yea,  though  he  rather 
incline  to  the  foolish  sort,  so  that  for  hb  dull  capacity  he  might  worthily 
be  called  grossum  caputs  a  dull  pate  or  a  dunce, — such  a  one  is  not  pro- 
hibited to  make  a  testament.'*  ('*  Swinburne  on  Wills,"  pt.  2,  sec.  4.) 
And  in  one  case,  which  remains  a  leading  authority  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  shown  that  the  testator  entertained  erroneous  and  even  absurd  ideas 
on  certain  subjects ;  and  in  another  case,  labored  under  a  morbid  delusion  ; 
yet  as  neither  the  foolish  opinions  nor  the  actual  delusion  operated  on  the 
testamentary  disposition,  both  wills  were  sustained.  (Leech  vs.  Leech,  5 
CI.  86 ;  O'NeU  vs.  Evans,  1  Am.  L.  J.  522.) 

It  may  be  added,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  an  idiot  of  any  grade  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote.  A  cynical  philosopher  might  find  in  this 
circumstance  an  explanation  of  certain  anomalies  in  our  recent  elections. 

Under  the  head  of  moral  responsibility  we  enter  a  field  which  certainly 
cannot  be  compassed  in  this  essay.  The  law  fixes  the  standard  of  account- 
ability at  the  point  where  the  criminal  is  able  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong.  Hence  we  read  of  a  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  hanged 
in  England  for  killing  his  companion  ;  of  another  boy,  eight  years  of  age, 
who  was  hung  for  setting  fire  to  two  barns ;  and  of  another,  ten  years  old, 
who  was  also  hung  for  murder.  In  the  last  case,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  judges  that  the  criminal  was  a  proper  subject  for  capital 
punishment,  inasmuch  as  to  spare  him  merely  on  account  of  his  tender 
years  would  be  of  dangerous  conse(|uence  to  the  public,  by  propagating  a 
notion  that  children  might  commit  crime  with  impunity.  (Bl.  4,  vol. 
xxiv.)  But  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  we  ought  to  stop  short 
at  this  inquiry,  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is  set  up.  An  insane  person  may 
know  as  well  as  any  one  that  what  he  does  is  wrong,  and  he  may  delight 
to  do  it,  because  it  is  wrong ;  and  yet  it  may  be  part  of  his  insanity  that 
he  does  that  very  thing. 

Dr.  Blandford  and  Dr.  Ray  give  examples  of  such  persons,  whom 
nothing,  these  writers  say,  but  the  constant  presence  of  an  attendant  could 
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oontrol.  Lord  Broagbam  approached  the  true  line  of  thought  to  be  trav- 
ersed in  these  cases  when  he  said  that  "  distinguishing  right  from  wrong 
meant  a  knowledge  that  the  act  a  person  was  about  to  commit  was  punish- 
able by  law."  This  lays  open  the  whole  question  of  sanity  or  insanity ; 
because  it  admits  that  a  person  may  have  an  intellectual  knowledge  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  yet  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  con- 
sequences of  an  act  of  either  character.  Dr.  Bay  puts  the  thought  more 
clearly,  as  follows :  "  In  criminal  cases  involving  a  question  of  mental  ca- 
pacity, the  duty  of  the  expert  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  person  possessed 
in  his  mental  constitution  the  elements  of  what  may  be  called  a  criminal 
capacity.  And  this  will  not  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  could  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  repeat  some  scraps  of  morality,  or  said  that,  if  he  did 
wrong,  he  would  go  to  the  bad  place  when  he  died.  These  things  imply  no 
clear  convictions,  and  exercise  no  restraint  whatever  upon  the  gratification 
of  his  desires.  The  proper  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  he  had 
enough  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  happiness  and  misery,  to  exert 
any  influence  on  his  conduct.  And  this  is  done  by  investigating  his 
mental  manifestations  in  all  the  relations  of  life."  ("  Bay  on  Insanity," 
p.  142.) 

In  a  late  case  a  jury  were  charged  that  "  it  was  not  merely  for  them  to 
consider  whether  the  prisoner  knew  right  from  wrong,  but  whether  he  was, 
at  the  time  he  committed  the  offence,  deranged  or  not."  This  would 
seem  to  be  sound  law  and  sound  common  sense  as  well  as  justice.  An 
overwhelming,  insane  impulse  is  always,  when  proved,  a  ground  for 
acquittal ;  and  yet  such  an  impulse  may  coexist  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  But  all  insanity  is,  in  its  nature, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impulsive ;  and  the  very  first  duty  of  the 
expert  is  to  determine,  in  any  given  case,  by  those,  inquiries  and  obser- 
vations which  are  known  to  medical  skill,  whether  any  mental  unsound- 
ness preceded  or  accompanied  the  criminal  aQt,  and  whether  it  may  not 
have  induced  the  act.  In  this  work  the  slightest  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient  which  may  tend  to  show  a  marked  change  in  hb 
habits  or  modes  of  thought  should  be  carefully  noted.  I  can  name,  for 
instance,  one  or  two  prominent  citizens  of  Philadelphia  whose  sanity  no 
one  questions,  but  one  of  whose  idiosyncrasies  is  shown  in  the  wearing  of 
white  hats.  With  an  unquenchable  affection,  which  is  even  touching  in 
its  loyalty,  they  display  this  article  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions, — in 
heat  and  cold,  at  weddings  and  funerals.  With  them  the  practice  indi- 
cates a  habit  and  nothing  worse.  Yet  it  was  regarded,  and  properly,  in 
another  case  which  is  recorded  in  the  books,  as  convincing  proof  of  his 
insanity,  that  a  clergyman,  who  had  always  been  addicted  to  the  ordinarily 
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aombre  garb  of  his  professioD,  suddenly  appeared  in  public  with  unmis- 
takably white  head-gear. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say  of  our  highly-lauded  civilisation,  although 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  leap  which,  in  our  own  day,  has  been  taken  in  humani- 
taurian  enterprise,  that  whatever  has  been  done  for  these  unfortunates,  in 
the  way  of  training,  and  perhaps  even  in  that  of  intelligent  medical  treat- 
ment, has  been  done  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  his  "  Constitutional 
History  of  England,"  Thomas  Erskine  May  thus  speaks  of  the  former 
treatment  of  the  insane  of  that  country :  "  Rich  patients  were  left  in 
charge  of  keepers  in  their  own  homes  or  private  asylums,  without  control 
or  supervision ;  the  poor  were  trusted  to  the  rude  charge  of  their  own 
families  or  received  into  the  workhouse  with  other  paupers.  Neglect,  and 
too  oflen  barbarity,  were  the  natural  results.  .  .  .  Sad  tales  were  heard 
of  cruelty  committed  within  walls  to  which  no  watchful  guardian  was 
admitted ;  and  idiots  were  suffered  to  roam  at  large,  the  sport  of  idle  jests 
or  worse  brutality.''  He  adds,  it  is  true,  that  a  few  charitable  asylums 
had  been  founded  by  private  or  local  munificence  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  and  that  among  these  were  the  Bethlehem  Hospital,  estab- 
lished in  1547 ;  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  at  Bristol,  1697 ;  Bethel  Hospital, 
at  Norwich,  in  1713;  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  1751. 

But  it  was  not  untU  1845,  nearly  a  century  after  the  latest  of  these 
dates,  that  the  first  comprehensive  law  compelling  the  erection  of  asylums 
and  providing  for  the  inspection  of  public  and  private  hospitals  was  en- 
acted. (8  and  9  Vict,  c.  126.)  Some  projects,  indeed,  had  been  already 
undertaken,  prompting  {lerhaps  to  that  legislation,  which  argued  well  for 
the  march  of  philanthropic  thought  in  the  direction  of  the  feeble-minded. 
As  early,  probably,  in  this  century  as  1 820,  a  blind  asylum  was  opened 
in  Paris,  and  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  fairly  started  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  scheme  for  the  sys- 
tematic education  of  idio^  was  actually  projected  before  the  year  1842. 
In  that  year  two  schools  for  the  purpose  were  opened,  one  on  the  Abend- 
berg  in  Switzerland,  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  and  the  other  in  Berlin,  by  M. 
Saegert.  In  1846  a  similar  school  was  established  at  Leipsic,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  first  English  institution  of  the  kind,  at  Bath.  These 
were  followed  by  the  school  which  was  founded  by  Sir  M.  Peto,  at  Essex 
Hall,  Colchester,  in  1848  ;  by  a  Scottish  institution  in  1852  ;  and  by  the 
famous  school  of  Earlswood,  whose  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1853. 

In  our  own  country  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  1846,  and  passed  one  house  before  rejection,  for  the  erection  of 
an  asylum  for  idiots.  A  similar  bill  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
that  year  was  more  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  founding  of  an  experi- 
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meDtal  school,  which  is  still  in  existence.  New  York,  however,  distanoes 
Massachusetts.  An  experimental  school,  established  by  the  State  in  1851, 
produced  results  so  satisfactory  that  in  1854  the  comer-fltone  of  the  first 
school  built  expressly  for  idiots  in  the  United  States  was  laid  at  Syracuse, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  Something  must  be  said  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1852,  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  New 
York  State  School,  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards  had  opened  in  Grcrmantown  a 
private  school  for  the  training  of  idiots,  which  developed,  by  a  series  of 
events  which  I  need  jiot  detail,  into  "  The  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,"  at  Elwyn,  near  Media.  But  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  work  then  set  in  movement  need  not  be  detailed,  for  the  facts  are 
either  well  known  to  you  or  are  easily  ascertained. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss,  in  connection  with  the  data  concern- 
ing the  education  of  this  class,  some  of  the  moral  questions  which  are 
involved  in  the  fact  that  such  a  class  exists,  because  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  class  really  springs  from  those  ques- 
tions. In  fact,  the  existence  of  that  class  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
neglect  of  the  State  properly  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  morality  and 
of  hygiene,  which  is  a  branch  of  morality.  Hereditary  taint,  sensual 
excess,  drunkenness,  intermarriage  of  relatives,  the  disabilities  of  extreme 
poverty,  are  all  factors  in  the  propagation  of  idiocy,  and  all  of  them,  to 
some  extent,  are  within  the  purview  of  intelligent  legislation.  But  what 
State  has  yet  formulated  a  philosophical  code  relating  to  marriage,  or 
drunkenness,  or  pauperism  ?  The  very  least,  then,  which  the  State  can 
do  is  to  mitigate  the  evil  which  its  own  neglect  has,  in  part  at  least, 
created. 

These  are  obvious  considerations,  but  back  of  them  lies  another,  which 
has  resulted,  in  great  measure,  from  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  the  education  of  the  idiot,  and  which  in  its  turn  furnishes  the  decisive 
motive  for  the  continuance  of  those  efforts.  .It  has  been  demonstrated, 
with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  a  plenitude  of  reasoning  which  no 
sophistry  can  answer,  that  the  idiot  is  a  man,  and  entitied,  by  virtue  of 
his  manhood,  to  all  the  rights  which  are  inalienable  from  man.  By  many 
affecting  manifestations,  with  whose  narratives  the  records  of  these  schools 
are  filled,  he  has  shown  that  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  play  of  those  finer 
emotions  and  feelings  to  which  the  brutes  are  strangers ;  and  if  he  thus 
shares  in  our  attributes,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  he  will  not  ultimately  share 
in  our  destiny.  It  makes  for  nothing  against  this  doctrine,  that  because 
his  faculties  are  locked  up,  and  we  have  no  key  by  which  to  release  them, 
he  can  play  no  part  in  lifers  drama.  The  Spartans  were  more  consistent 
than  is  such  an  objector  ;  they  mistook  slumber  for  death,  and  destroyed, 
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as  soulless,  the  infant  whom  a  later  and  better  oivilization,  with  a  larger 
knowledge,  would  save. 

If,  then,  by  yirtue  of  the  seal  of  a  common  humanity  which  has  been 
impressed  upon  him  as  upon  his  more  favored  fellows,  and  by  the  further         \ 
fact  that  his  very  appearance  among  us  is,  in  most  cases,  possible  only  by 
reason  of  faulty  l^islation  or  by  lack  of  all  legislation,  the  idiot  is  entitled  t 

to  the  care  of  society,  by  what  standard  shall  that  care  be  graduated  ?  i 
Here,  I  confess,  I  a'taa  an  eztrebist.  On  every  ground,  whether  of  moral 
philosophy  or  of  political  economy,  I  hold  that  care  should  be  continuous 
and  continuing.  The  idiot  is  an  infant ;  he  will  always  be  an  infant ;  and 
his  pupilage  should  end  only  with  his  life.  He  needs  to  be  secluded  from 
the  fierce  contest  of  business,  in  which  his  feeble  powers  will  be  over- 
matched,  and  from  the  fiercer  onslaughts  of  vice,  against  which  his  feeble 
-will  will  be  powerless.  He  needs  to  be  kept  from  propagating  his  own 
species.  Any  term  of  instruction  short  of  a  life  term  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  idiot,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  almost  without  an  exception,  less  a 
iBitigation  than  a  prolongation  of  the  evil  which  is  sought  to  be  com- 
bated. There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  the  point ;  a  single  anecdote  will  do 
better  than  any  argument.  f 

In  a  certain  little  vUlage  in  Connecticut,  which  was  governed  by  a 
band  of  Solons  whose  intellectual  gifts  could  only  be  matched  by  those  of 
a  Pennsylvania  legislator,  an  idiotic  girl  had  for  some  time  been  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense.  The  village  officials,  by  a  sublime  stroke  of 
policy,  which  showed  how  superior  the  intellect  of  the  ordinary  statesman 
is  to  that  of  an  idiot,  hired  a  male  idiot,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
and  who  was  not  a  pauper,  to  marry  the  female  imbecile.  By  that  method 
her  name  was  erased  from  the  poor-list.  The  pair,  thus  happily  united, 
executed  their  part  of  the  contract  with  such  fidelity  that,  in  a  short  time, 
three  idiot  children  were  added  to  the  population  of  that  district.  The 
result  was  that  the  unhappy  taxpayers  were  in  the  end  burdened  with  the 
support  of  five  idiots  instead  of  one. 

This  is  more  than  paralleled  by  the  following  incident  narrated  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Beaton,  of  Ontario.     He  says, — 

'^  Some  few  months  ago  I  was  staggered  by  receiving  an  application 
from  a  barrister  in  one  of  our  central  counties,  for  the  admission  of  a 
family  of  seventeen  idiots.  There  are  three  of  them  here  now,  all 
females,  and  from  their  history  I  learn  that  the  family  have  been  co- 
habiting among  themselves,  and  one  of  them  actually  gave  birth  to  a 
child  on  the  road-side.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  they  now 
nimiber,  including  children  and  grandchildren,  seventeen.  It  is  quite 
oertain  if  the  '  mother  of  them  all*  had  been  confined  in  an  asylum  before 
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she  b^an  giving  birth  to  children  we  would  not  have  had  such  a  scan- 
dalous record  as  this  to  make.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  most 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs  to  exist  in  the  very  centre  of  Ontario ;  and 
the  officials  and  authorities  of  the  township  and  county  cannot  be  too 
strongly  censured  for  their  laxness  in  permitting  this  to  go  on  so  long." — 
IVom  Report  of  Institution  for  Feeble- Minded  Pertans,  Orillia,  Ontario, 
1888, 

But  I  do  not  care  to  resolve  a  question  of  the  highest  duty  and  the 
holiest  religion  into  a  book-keeper's  balance-sheet ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  rules  of  arithmetic  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rights  of  man. 
You  are  not  told  to  feed  the  hungry  nor  to  succor  the  distressed,  if  you 
can  afford  to  ;  you  are  told  to  do  it.  It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that 
it  deals  in  no  compromises  and  drives  no  bargains,  but  that  with  imperial 
power  it  issues  its  commands,  "  Thou  shalt,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not.*' 
Science,  acting  under  its  behests,  has  discovered,  what  all  meaner  religions 
seem  to  have  denied,  that  the  idiot  has  a  soul ;  and  so  has  brought  him 
directly  within  the  range  of  human  sjrmpathies  and  human  benefactions. 
Even  if  that  soul  were  hopelessly  dormant,  it  would  be  enough  to  explain 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of  the  idiot,  that  his  helplessness  was 
divinely  intended  to  open  the  fountains  of  pity  and  tenderness.  But  his 
case  is  not  hopeless.  Why,  I  have  seen  a  class  of  these  children  swayed 
by  music,  and  breaking  alternately  into  laughter  and  tears  over  some 
simple  recital,  with  an  impulse  just  as  intelligent  and  just  as  appropriate 
as  would  be  shown  by  the  most  favored,  by  nature  and  training,  of  their 
fellows. 

Not  to  weary  you,  let  me  close  by  saying  that  this  all  leads  up  to  the 
answer  of  the  question  I  submitted :  "  By  what  standard  shall  we  gauge 
the  care  which  this  class  of  our  fellows  has  a  right  to  demand  ?"  A 
single  visit  to  any  of  your  institutions,  I  think,  would  give  us. a  practical 
answer.  If  any  man  can  take  into  his  mental  glance  their  workings,  if 
he  can  contrast  the  present  aspect  of  the  inmates  with  the  degradation  of 
their  past  history  and  the  possibilities  of  their  future  development,  and 
then  deny  that  the  picture  is  one  only  of  encouragement,  he  has  a  genius 
for  scepticism  which  Voltaire  would  have,  envied.  The  puzzle  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  work  out  is  this :  Why,  if  the  State,  aided  by 
private  benefactions,  has  found  it  a  measure  of  wise  economy  to  educate 
a  few  of  these  persons  who,  without  that  training,  would  gravitate  into  the 
dangerous  classes,  does  it  withhold  that  prudential  protection  from  the  many 
remaining  idiots  who  are  included  in  its  population  ?  It  is  all  because, 
as  Edmund  Burke  once  said,  "  In  doing  good  we  are  generally  cold  and 
languid  and  sluggish ;  and  of  all  things  afraid  of  being  too  much  in  the 
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Tiglit.  But  the  works  of  malice  and  injustice  are  quite  in  another  style. 
They  are  finished  with  a  bold,  masterly  hand  ;  touched  as  they  are  with 
the  spirit  of  those  vehement  passions  that  call  forth  all  our  energies 
-whenever  we  oppress  and  persecute." 

I  dislike  to  close  with  these  words.     If  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has 

not  done  her  whole  duty,  she  has  at  least  made  a  creditable  beginning 

towards  that  end.     Fourteen  other   States   of  the  Union  have  either 

founded  institutions  within  their  own  borders  or  have  provided  a  fund 

from  which  to  secure  the  training  of  their  imbecile  children  in  the  schools 

of  neighboring  commonwealths.     Michigan  alone  presents  the  spectacle 

of  a  dvilised  community  in  which  all  attempts  towards  the  systematic  care 

of  these  unfortunates  have  been  steadily  and  ruthlessly  thrust  aside.     If 

the  human  charity  which  has  elsewhere  busied  itself  with  the  task  of 

ameliorating  human  misery  be,  as  I  believe  it  is,  an  outgrowth  of  the 

Christian  religion,  it  is  very  clear  that  there  is  very  little  of  that  religion 

in  Michigan.     Its  absence  accounts  for  what  I  read  in  the  religious  papers 

about  the  wide  field  for  missionary  labor  which  exists  in  that  State. 

Whether  its  alarming  spiritual  desolation  is  due  to  the  lack  of  spirituality 

in  its  dei^  or  to  the  overwhelming  scepticism  of  its  doctors  and  lawyers, 

I  leave  others  to  determine. 
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MORAL  IMBECILITY. 

By  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  Elwyn,  PeDnsylvania. 

Bead  at  the  Lakeville  Meeting^  1887. 

Two  divergent  views  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  moral  insanity  divide 
the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  The  law,  incrasted  with 
technique  and  in  bondage  to  precedent,  is,  perhaps,  almost  a  unit  in  antag- 
onizing the  admission  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  responsibility  which  the 
recognition  of  moral  insanity  would  foroe  upon  the  courts.  Theology, 
with  its  adherence  to  certain  dogmas  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  sin,  pre- 
sents scarcely  a  gap  in  its  solid  front  of  pulpits,  reared  like  so  many  bat- 
teries against  any  invasion  from  free  thought.  The  medical  profession  is 
divided  within  itself  into  a  conservative  body  and  a  liberal  body,  the  latter, 
lively  in  this  day  of  scientific  research,  active  in  every  field  of  progress, 
and  ready  to  accept  with  the  most  sanguine  expectancy  the  speculations 
and  developments  of  evolution ;  this  branch  of  the  profession  adopts  and 
•advocates  the  newer  philosophy  of  moral  insanity,  while  it  is  bitterly  an- 
tagonized by  the  conservative  element, — large  in  America,  very  small  in 
Germany,  and  lessening  in  England.  So  that  we  have  the  lawyers,  who 
largely  make  but  are  slow  to  unmake  our  legislation,  the  ministers,  with 
their  venerated  accessories  of  sanctuaries  and  worship,  and  a  divided  pro- 
fession of  medicine  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other,  a  fragment  of  our  oWn 
profession,  sustained  by  scattered  and  exceptional  thinkers  in  all  ranks  and 
classes.  These  last,  whether  in  church-pews  or  out  of  them,  through 
charity  organization  and  other  direct  contact  with  the  nether  classes  of 
society  are  learning  what  the  nature  of  sin  really  is,  and  coming  to  apologize 
for  it  as  the  result  of  physical  infirmity  rather  than  the  inspiration  of  any 
impersonal  devil.  Because  at  the^bottom  of  this  whole  discussion  of  moral 
insanity  there  rest  the  questions  of  accountability  and  the  nature  of  sin, 
therefore  the  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  subject  and  the  distrust  with 
which  it  is  approached. 

The  medical  journals  of  England  teem  with  articles  on  this  interesting 
subject,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  very  greatly  advanced  position  on 
the  part  of  our  profession  there  as  compared  with  ourselves  in  America. 
To  aid  ever  so  little  in  a  better  understanding  of  this  controversy,  I  have 
desired  to  present  the  subject  to  our  Society,  premising  that,  while  strongly 
biased  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  most  ultra  theory  of  moral  or  emo- 
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tioDal  insanity,  I  am  fortified  by  the  experience  of  thirty  yean  with 
feeble-minded  children,  among  whom  it  is  not  phenomenal  to  discover 
namerous  illtistrations  of  this  radical  malady. 

Moral  insanity,  emotional  insanity,  affective  insanity,  mania  sine  delirw, 
or  reasoning  mania,  are  a  few  of  the  various  and  in  some  respects  inap- 
plicable terms  which  have  been  applied  to  a  "  mental  disorder  in  which 
there  is  a  loss  or  absence  of  control  over  the  lower  propensities,  or  in  which 
the  moral  sentiments  rather  than  the  intellectual  powers  are  confused, 
weakened,  or  perverted."  This  definition  by  the  distinguished  alienist 
Dr.  Hack  Tuke  refers  to  loss  of  control,  the  word  ^^  loss'*  implying,  there- 
fore, a  change  in  the  state  of  the  individual  which  would  constitute  an 
insanity.  At  this  point  I  will  say  that  the  condition  known  in  after-life 
as  moral  insanity  is  most  likely  to  present  itself  very  early  in  life,  yet  may 
be  temporarily  suspended  by  the  environment  of  the  individual,  or  over- 
grown by  the  protrusion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  business  pre- 
occupation of  the  individual ;  the  reappearance  of  the  trouble  only  coinci- 
dent with  shock,  disaster,  nervous  break-down,  etc.  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  upon  a  careful  study  of  most  of  the  typical  cases  of  so-called 
moral  insanity,  that  there  had  been  an  eccentric,  unstable,  eventful  child- 
hood, with  nervous  disturbances  such  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  uncontrollable 
paroxysms  of  anger,  truancy,  incorrigibility,  intractable  thieving,  and  the 
like ;  and  hence  the  term  ^*  moral  imbecility''  will  better  define  the  morbid 
state  of  the  individual. 

That  derangement  or  disorder  of  the  moral  purt  may  be  inbred  and 
radical  was  first  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  when  Dr.  Rush  vnrote  his  early 
and  remarkable  work  ("  Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  1812),  and  it  is  strange 
that  only  a  few  American  writers  have  distinctly  followed.  Spitzka,  in- 
deed, is  singularly  and  exceptionally  clear  when  writing  as  follows :  "  It 
may  be  advanced  as  a  cardinal  canon  of  psychiatry  that  in  insanity  the 
moral  feelings  are  usually  more  or  less  dulled  or  perverted.  The  defi- 
ciency of  the  moral  feelings  may,  however,  be  of  a  different  kind ;  in 
certain  cases  it  may  be  a  necessary  result  of  intellectual  enfeeblement,  it 
may  be  due  to  an  obtuse  emotional  condition,  or  it  may  be  an  original 
deficiency  analogous  to  that  lack  of  musical  sense,  or  color-blindness, 
which  may  coexist  with  a  fair  faculty  of  language  and  good  contour  per- 
ception, just  as  that  moral  imbecility  which  authors  call  moral  insanity 
may  be  found  associated  with  fairly  good  logical  powers  in  the  abstract. 
An  intense  egotasm  is  sometimes  found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  a  constitutional 
inability  of  the  individual  to  recognize  any  moral  obligation  to  others.  In 
such  cases  abstract  moral  conceptions  may  be  inculcated  by  education.  But 
the  subject  of  this  condition,  while  he  may  be  able  to  guide  his  conduct 
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by  these,  regards  them  as  purely  utilitarian  oonceptions.  They  never  be- 
come as  organically  fixed  as  where  they  have  been  developed  from  that 
inborn  tendency  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  normal  mankind." 

In  the  last  words  of  this  paragraph  from  Spitzka  is  contained  the 
doctrine,  which  I  think  permissible, — that  the  moral  sense  is  a  primary 
feeling,  resulting  from  the  long  experience  of  the  race,  and  that  its  percep- 
tions are  of  the  same  kind,  engendered  in  the  same  way,  and  posseaaed  of 
receptive  and  volitional  centres,  perhaps  less  localized,  but  common  to  laige 
areas  of  the  nervous  system,  exactly  as  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  special 
senses ;  and  as  the  ordinary  perceptions  are  preceded  by  inward  sensations 
transmitted  from  without,  requiring  for  their  integrity  a  healthy  and  im- 
pressible brain-centre,  so  the  perceptions  of  the  moral  sense  require  an 
impressible  and  co-ordinating  physical  basis.     (See  Bannister,  p.  652.) 

Hence,  as  there  are  persons  in  whom  we  discover  a  partial  or  entire 
absence  of  color  perception,  or  of  the  musical  perception,  and  others  who 
are  partially  or  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of  numbers,  of  distance, 
of  direction,  of  analysis,  of  logic,  or  of  any  other  special  &culty, — nor 
can  ihs  absence  he  tupplxed  hy  educationj — so  we  have  individuals  who, 
from  some  inherent  fault  in,  or  some  radical  defect  of,  the  receptive  cen- 
tres, are  destitute  in  part  and  sometimes  wholly  of  the  so-called  moral 
sense,  and  no  environment  and  no  education  will  supply  the  deficiency. 

•  Who  that  has  followed  the  history  of  bullet-wounds  of  the  brain  has  not 
become  famUiar  with  the  painful  illustrations  of  the  complete  change  in 
the  moral  character,  resulting  from  the  local  injury:  the  strictly  tem- 
perate man  sinking  into  inebriety  or  alcoholism,  or  the  virtuous  man  giving 
himself  up  to  obscenity  or  sexual  excess ;  changes  attributable  to  dis- 
astrous lesion  of  the  nerve-centres?  Also,  probably,  to  some  of  you 
have  occurred  cases  of  grave  decadence  in  moral  perception  and  self-con- 
trol coincident  with  the  progress  of  a  general  disease,  or  associated  with 
convalescence  from  some  acute  disorder.  In  all  of  these  the  condition 
interprets  itself ;  but  why  are  we  less  discerning  in  those  of  congenital 
standing?  Why  call  such  unfortunates  " incorrigible,"  and,  measuring 
their  offences  by  their  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  fail  to  recognise 
an  utter  wanting  of  the  power  of  self-control, — the  real  defect, — ^which 
in  its  relation  to  crime  has  been  called  by  a  distinguished  observer  *'  the 
loss  of  the  inhibitory  power."  ? 

As  long  ago  as  1842,  Judge  Edmonds,  of  New  York,  in  simple  language 
differentiating  between  the  faculties  themselves,  described  the  condition 
we  are  trying  to  name  as  follows :  He  says,  "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  so  disordered  by 
disease  as  to  deprive  the  mind  of  its  controlling  power."     And  since  that 
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attennoe,  moral  iDsanity  has  had  its  reoognitaon  in  the  jorispradenoe  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  nearer  and  nearer  are  the  oourts  and  the  bar 
of  that  State  approaching  a  safer  judgment  by  inqniring  into  the  nature 
of  the  criminal  or  civil  acts  involved  in  any  question  of  insanity,  rather 
than  into  the  abstract  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  of  the  individual 
under  inquisition. 

But  more  embarrassing  than  the  cases  which  come  to  court  are  the  hosts 
of  uncanny  people  who  never  become  certified  lunatics,  although  the  an- 
noyance of  a  community,  the  disturbers  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  skeleton 
of  many  a  closet ;  if  introduced  to  public  notice  it  b  through  some  unex- 
plainable  and  mortifying  climax,  as  the  elopement  of  an  heiress  with 
her  father's  coachman,  or  the  sudden  abandonment  of  husband  and  chil- 
dren for  a  false  paramour,  or  the  slip  in  honesty  and  downright  ruin  of 
the  reputable  banker,  his  naturally  enfeebled  will  yielding  at  last  to  its 
undue  strain ;  or  we  may  have  the  break-down  in  some  form  of  startling 
tragedy,  as  a  suicide  with  dramatic  settings,  or  a  murder  with  crimson 
accessories.  ' 

Before  these  terrible  climaxes  the  medical  man  could  never  have  been 
able  to  supply  the  facts  '*  observed  by  himself  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  medical  certificate ;  but  nearer  and  dearer  observers  have  noted,  felt, 
and  feared,  and  have  lovingly  covered  over  their  anxieties  from  all  the 
world. 

0 

There  are  four  classes  of  moral  imbeciles,  or,  I  should  say,  four  classes 
of  society  largely  consisting  of  moral  imbeciles,  to  whom  I  would  briefly 
call  your  attention, — (1)  the  alcoholic  inebriate;  (2)  the  tramp;  (3)  the 
prostitute;  (4)  the  habitual  criminal.  There  are  other  classes  which 
might  be  enumerated,  but  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  immediate 
action  either  of  law  or  of  popular  consideration. 

These  four  classes  correspond  in  one  characteristic  defect ;  e.y.,  th^re  is 
a  radical  lack  of  will-power  to  be  other  than  they  are,  or  to  do  otherwise 
than  they  do.  They  all  know  the  wrong  of  their  living ;  if  fairly  ap- 
proached, they  confess  and  regret  their  evil  courses ;  they  are  generally 
ready  to  reform,  and  make  promises  that  are  self-deceptive  and  deceiving; 
In  this  psychical  defect  of  instability,  and  conscious  but  helpless  wrong- 
doing, they  are  almost  uniformly  alike. 

Secondly. — They  are  generally  of  bad  heredity.  The  inebriate  is  not 
necessarily  the  outcome  of  inebriate  stock,  but  back  of  him  there  is  epi- 
lepsy, or  insanity,  or  family  scrofula,  or  aristocratic  debUity,  or  genius. 
The  tramp  and  prostitute  are  not  necessarily  the  children  of  tramps  and 
prostitutes,  but  pauperism  in  some  form  is  likely  to  have  been  in  the 
blood,  uid,  more  likely  still,  the  infection  of  syphilis  or  the  poison  of  rum 
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may  have  ouraed  the  loins  that  bore  them.  Carefully  examined^  I  believe 
the  history  of  the  Juke  family  will  be  found  repeated  in  thousands  of  the 
lives  of  these  four  classes  of  moral  defectives.  Of  them  all  it  is  said  that 
orime  life  is  less  likely  to  take  its  origin  in  heredity,  and  yet  there  is  much 
to  sustain  an  opposite  view. 

Thirdly, — Examining  these  different  individuals,  we  find  that,  if  there 
be  not  original  feeble  intellect,  there  is  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  in  nearly  all,  and  many  of  them,  if  carefully  balanced, 
will  be  found  of  light  weight  in  reason  as  well  as  in  will-power. 

What  I  have  said  is  confirmed,  in  the  case  of  the  inebriate,  by  those 
physicians  who  are  so  industriously  and  hopefully  studying  Alcoholism. 
In  the  case  of  the  criminal,  Mr.  Z.  Brock  way,  who  has  made  a  profound 
study  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  defining  the  moral  sense  as  shown  in 
filial  affections,  sense  of  shame,  or  sense  of  personal  loss,  reports  of  1463 
examinations :  absolutely  no  moral  sense,  1082  (or  73.9  per  cent.) ;  possibly 
some  moral  sense,  229  (or  15.7  per  cent.) ;  ordinary  sensibility,  88  (or  6 
per  cent.) ;  specially  sensitive,  64  (or  4.4  per  cent.).  Corresponding  views 
with  these  of  Brockway  are  boldly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Paul  in  the  reports 
of  Qur  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Mr.  Howard  Edwards,  a  philanthropist  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  rescue  of 
fallen  women,  writes  me  thus :  "  I  suppose  I  have  studied  this  subject  of 
prostitution  as  much  as  any  person  in  PhOadelphia.  I  agree  with  you 
that  its  cause  is  mainly  mental  and  moral  instability  or  imbedlity,  and 
not  downright  wantonness.*'  I  have  carefully  examined  and  interrogated 
many  tramps  during  the  past  few  years,  and  am  ready  to  aver  that  there 
b  the  same  evidence — almost  to  a  man — that  the  tramp  is  a  low,  cunning, 
lazy  imbecile. 

The  evidence  of  insanity  occurring  in  the  adult  is  determined  by 
change  in  his  previous  habit  of  correct  thinking  and  acting  by  unaccount- 
able perversity,  suspicion  towards  former  confidants,  quarrelsomeness,  mel- 
ancholia, etc.,  and,  to  aid  a  diagnosis,  there  may  have  been  a  starting-point 
for  such  change,  as  a  severe  illness,  temporary  mania,  or  a  great  reverse. 
In  presumed  cases  of  moral  imbecility  the  evidence  in. childhood  cannot 
be  weighed,  as  in  the  adult,  by  contrasting  conditions  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, but  must  be  established  in  a  careful  examination  of  unlikeness  to 
normal  and  ordinary  child-life,  with  allowance  for  neglect,  abuse,  and 
unfavorable  environments.  If  the  investigation  concerns  a  carefully 
reared  and  guarded  child,  whose  conduct  is  in  violent  contrast  with  the 
favorable  circumstances  of  that  rearing,  a  doubt  is  established  as  to  its 
soundness  which  seldom  needs  more  than  the  added  fact  of  a  nearoUo 
heredity  to  make  the  case  one  of  moral  imbecility ;  proportionately  diffi- 
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cult  is  it  to  form  a  judgment  if  the  child  be  of  the  '^  slums/'  in  whom 
early  contamination  and  abuse  may  have  marred  a  normal  development 
of  the  moral  sense.  To  constitute  a  case  of  moral  imbecility  we  must 
have  badness  without  reason,  violence  without  motive,  deception  without 
purpose,  thieving  without  acquisitiveness,  brutality  inspired  by  a  fiendish 
love  for  inflicting  pain.  There  may  be  a  clear  apprehension  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  an  inability  to  choose  the  right  because  overborne  by  the 
seductiveness  and  sensationalism  of  the  wrong ;  there  is  a  perception  that 
discovery  is  certain  and  that  punishment  will  follow  on  the  heels  of 
offence,  but  the  ingrained  lowness  and  depravity  bear  its  victim  on  to  his 
fate,  and  under  punishment  he  is  stubbornly  callous  or  extravagantly 
penitent,  as  Best  suits  his  dramatic  instinct.  Oflen  we  have  to  aid  us 
some  slight  peripheral  defect,  indicating  a  central  lack  or  early  lesion, — 
the  dragging  of  one  limb,  a  shuffling  or  heedless  gait,  inconstant  gaze, 
partial  deafness,  jerky  pulse  and  irritable  heart,  habitually  furred  tongue, 
etc.  We  may  find  as  aids  to  diagnosis,  evidence  of  night-scares,  fits, 
chorea,  etc.,  in  infancy,  and  farther  back  still  a  history  of  family  insanity, 
alcoholism,  or  epilepsy.  A  keen  analysis  of  ntellectual  power  will,  I 
think,  discover  in  most  oases  want  of  average  power  of  attention,  a  signifi- 
cant feebleness  of  judgment  and  indecision  of  purpose  in  all  matters  of 
a  rational  character,  not  associated  with  the  special  and  controlling  im- 
pulse ;  in  the  latter  the  attention  and  purpose  are  preternaturally  fixed 
and  directed. 

The  moral  sense  being  the  latest  and  highest  attribute  of  our  rising 
humanity,  it  is  the  first  and  most  to  suffer  from  the  law  of  reversion  to 
lower  type,  when  from  any  cause  the  progressive  development  of  a  family 
18  broken  in  the  birth  of  a  defective  child ;  hence  these  moral  monstrosi- 
ties are  often  found  conceived  and  born  in  the  best  of  families ;  inheriting 
graces  of  body  and  precocious  in  accomplishments,  there  is  an  inherent 
failure  or  want  of  power  to  recognize  the  claims  of  others,  which'  is  the 
foundation  of  duty,  truth,  respect  for  property,  prudence,  discretion,  and 
all  the  primary  virtues  of  civilized  society ;  in  this  declension  consists  the 
essence  of  moral  insanity  and  imbecility. 

Coupled  with  this  condition  is  a  singular  apathy  to  the  consequences  of 
wrong-doing :  the  dock  and  prison  excite  no  apprehension ;  the  gallows 
has  no  terror ;  and  death  and  eternity  are  faced  with  sensational  stoicism ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  frequently- expressed  doubt  whether  the  impressions 
gained  by  thu  class  from  the  punishable  sequences  of  crime,  as  published 
in  our  daily  press,  are  not  outweighed  by  excitation  to  crime-doing ;  for 
these  people  are  egotists,  who  will  play  their  r61e  on  any  stage  which  ele- 
vates them  into  notice. 
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THE   HELPLESS   CLASSES. 

By  Hon.  John  M.  Broom  all,  Media,  Pennsylyania. 

Read  at  the  LakeviUe  Meeting^  1887. 

It  is  DOW  fully  recogDized  that  we  are  as  we  are  very  much  by  reason 
of  our  antecedents  and  surroundings.  Heredity  and  associations,  modified 
in  their  effects,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  individual  wiU,  make 
us  what  we  are.  Over  our  antecedents  we  have  no  control,  but  we  can 
to  some  extent  escape  the  influence  of  our  surroundings.  That  far  our 
actions  are  our  own,  and  that  far  and  no  farther  our  responsibility  extends. 
Where  is  the  dividing-line  ?     Where  does  the  effect  of  heredity  cease  ? 

To  go  one  step  farther,  our  surroundings  are  not  altogether  within  our 
control.  We  cannot  choose  the  place  nor  the  associations  of  our  child- 
hood. Arrived  at  maturity  we  can  change  both,  but  in  the  early  and 
tender  years  more  or  less  of  the  effect  of  our  surroundings  is  inextricably 
woven  into  our  character  to  modify  our  whole  future  life.  Who  then  shall 
draw  the  dividing- line  between  the  two  classes  of  actions :  on  the  one  hand, 
those  resulting  from  our  own  wills  alone ;  on  the  other,  those  resulting 
from  antecedents  and  such  surroundings  as  we  could  not  escape  ?  There 
is  of  course  a  distinction  between  the  misfortune  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
one  class  of  actions  and  the  guilty  intention  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
other,  but  where  is  the  dividing-line  ?  An  eminent  English  judge,  after 
many  years  of  constant  administering  of  criminal  law,  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  brought  up  for  sentence  he  him- 
self would  have  committed  the  same  acts  if  he  had  descended  from  the 
same  stock  and  been  subjected  to  the  same  surroundings  in  his  early  life. 

We  all  recognize  the  cruelty  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  punishing  an 
act  committed  during  insanity.  This  is  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  per- 
son committing  it  could  not  restrain  himself  from  .it.  Is  it  not  equally 
absurd  and  cruel  to  punish  an  act  resulting  from  the  effect  of  heredity 
and  childhood  surroundings  ?  Take  any  given  crime,  and  who  shall  say 
to  what  extent  it  resulted  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  criminal? 
Whatever  that  extent  may  be,  just  that  far  it  is  cruel  and  absurd  to  talk 
of  punishment.  Impossible  as  it  is  to  ascertain  that  extent,  no  human 
tribunal  should  try  it.     Punishment,  as  a  measure  meted  out  to  the  ctim- 
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inal  to  pay  him  for  what  he  has  done,  shonld  have  no  place  in  any  civil- 
ized Gommnnity  nor  under  any  proper  government. 

The  professed  object  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  crime:  first,  by 
deterring  the  individual,  and  second,  by  setting  an  example  to  others. 
This  latter  object  is  not  very  logical.  We  would  not  seriously  think  of 
panishing  one  man  for  a  crime  committed  by  another,  and  the  propriety 
of  punishing  one  man  for  a  crime  which  another  may  commit  is  not  very 
obvious.  But,  grant  its  propriety,  centuries  of  experience  have  shown 
that  the  example  of  punishment,  so  far  from  deterring,  really  acts  as  an 
incentive  to  crime.  Public  hanging,  public  whipping,  the  pillory,  have  all 
been  abandoned  for  the  admitted  reason  that  the  example  is  pernicious,  is' 
d^rading,  that  it  really  increases  what  it  is  designed  to  prevent.  That 
object  of  punishment  therefore  has  wholly  failed,  and  the  other  one — 
deterring  the  individual — ^is  little  better.  A  boy — for  these  things  com- 
mence in  boyhood  under  the  influence  of  bad  associations  and  possibly 
with  a  hereditary  taint — commits  a  crime,  is  detected,  serves  a  few  years 
of  sentence,  and  is  discharged.  He  is  without  means,  he  can  get  no  em- 
plojrment,  nobody  will  trust  him.  He  very  soon  discovers  that  he  must 
steal  or  starve.  His  physical  wants  force  the  choice  upon  him.  The 
earth  has  become  so  small  of  late,  steam  and  electricity  have  so  contracted 
it,  and  the  newspapers  have  so  lighted  up  every  part  of  it,  that  it  affords 
no  hiding-place  for  the  discharged  convict.  Let  him  change  his  name ; 
let  him  leave  the  scene  of  his  errors  thousands  of  miles  behind  him ;  let 
him  commence  a  new  career  of  honest  industry :  it  is  all  of  no  avail.  In 
a  short  time  his  reputation  will  find  him  out,  and  force  upon  him  the  choice 
between  crime  and  starvation. 

We  know  what  to  do  with  the  insane  criminal.  We  restrain  him  of 
his  liberty  until  the  constituted  authorities  are  satisfied  that  it  is  safe  to 
set  him  free.  I  would  treat  the  sane  criminal  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner. Why  trouble  the  minds  of  ordinary  jurymen  with  the  intricate 
question  of  sanity  ?  Why  put  it  upon  an  ordinary  criminal  court  to 
decide  whether  or  not,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  a  vicious  will,  cultivated 
by  the  individual,  caused  him  to  commit  the  offence  ?  I  would  discard 
all  idea  of  punishment.  I  would  abolish  the  word  from  our  legal  nomen- 
clature altogether.  I  would  let  the  jury  hear  testimony  of  the  doings 
of  the  accused  and  pass  upon  the  single  question  whether  or  not  it  is  safe 
to  him  and  his  neighbors  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  run  at  large.  If 
this  question  should  be  decided  against  him,  I  would  order  his  restraint, 
not  for  a  fixed  period,  but  indefinitely.  I  would  change  the  prisons  into 
reformatories  such  as  New  York  has  tried  with  marked  success  and  such 
as  Pennsylvania  is  now  about  trying.     I  would  teach  the  inmate  a  trade 
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or  business,  and  enoourage  him  to  earn  his  living  and  to  saye  something 
for  his  future  use.  Whenever  the  managers  of  the  establbhments  become 
satisfied  that  it  is  safe  to  set  him  at  liberty  I  would  have  them  do  so. 
They  should  not,  however,  turn  him  out,  but  suffer  him  to  go  and  return 
at  will  for  a  time.  They  should  find  him  employment  outside,  and  gen- 
erally keep  a  kindly  watch  over  him.  If,  with  all  this  and  without  the 
necessity  to  resort  to  crime  to  avoid  starvation,  he  should  fall  into  evil 
ways  again,  and  a  jury  should  again  find  it  not  safe  to  trust  him  at  large, 
I  would  renew  the  restraint  with  a  much  smaller  chance  of  the  authorities 
again  trusting  him  with  his  freedom.  After  a  few  trials  this  might  result 
in  restraint  for  life,  and  why  not  ?  The  lunatic  with  homicidal  mania  and 
without  lucid  intervals  is  restrained  indefinitely,  for  life  if  necessary,  and 
why  should  not  the  sane  criminal,  who  has  proved  himself  incorrigible,  be 
treated  the  same  way  ? 

Remove  the  degradation  of  punishment  as  well  as  the  example  of  it. 
Abolish  the  criminal  courts,  those  frightful  schools  of  crime  to  the  young. 
Save  the  discharged  criminal  from  the  necessity  of  returning  to  crime  to 
avoid  starvation,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  would  prove  themselves 
incorrigible  would  be  very  small.  But  suppose  it  should  amount  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  criminal  classes,  it  would  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  humane, 
to  maintain  that  fourth  for  life  in  the  reformatories  than  to  suffer  them  to 
maintain  themselves  outside  by  depredations  upon  the  community.  One 
thing  is  very  certain :  the  influence  of  heredity  in  keeping  up  the  ranks 
of  criminals  would  gradually  diminish  as  incorrigible  criminals  came  to 
be  restrained  of  their  liberty  for  life.  It  is  humane  and  it  is  right  for  us 
to  say  that  the  incorrigible  criminal,  the  lunatic,  and  the  imbecile  shall 
not  be  represented  in  the  coming  generations. 

The  helpless  classes — lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  criminals — ^all  call  for  our 
sympathy  as  well  as  our  care.  They  are  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
victims  of  circumstances  from  which  the  more  fortunate  of  humanity 
escape.  There  is  no  sharp  dividing-line  between  these  three.  The  ranks 
run  into  one  another,  and  the  individuals  are  readily  interchangeable  from 
one  rank  to  the  others.  There  is  a  moral  defect  in  all  of  them,  often  also 
a  physical  defect.  Call  it  moral  insanity,  moral  imbecility,  or  what  we 
will,  it  runs  throughout  all  the  helpless  classes,  and  is  the  main  element 
in  their  helplessness.  Being  unable  to  govern  themselves  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  public  good,  it  is  our  duty  to  govern  them,  and  that  with- 
out unnecessary  harshness  or  cruelty. 

The  power  of  kindness  in  controlling  and  managing  humanity  is  little 
understood  even  in  our  enlightened  age.  Christians  manifest  singularly 
little  faith  in  their  own  religion.    By  their  treatment  of  His  system  they 
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chancteriie  the  Great  Teacher  of  the  laW  of  loye  as  an  eDthosiast,  an  idle 
dreamer.  But  wherever  the  subtime  precepts  of  that  Teacher  haye  been 
tried  they  haye  succeeded.  The  Indian,  the  lunatic,  the  imbecile,  the 
public  enemy,  submits  to  the  law  of  kindness.  The  wayward  child  obeys 
those  who  love  it.  Even  wild  beasts  are  subject  to  this  law.  The  suc- 
cessful lion-tamer  is  the  man  who  loves  the  lion,  and  his  first  lesson  is  to 
teach  the  pupil  that  he  loves  it. 

Before  casting  Christianity  aside  as  a  failure  let  us  try  it  upon  the 
criminal  classes.  They  are  the  wayward  children  of  society.  Hate 
them,  and  they  will  hate  us.  Treat  them  cruelly,  and  they  will  retaliate. 
We  have  tried  harshness  and  severity  long  enough,  and  have  demonstrated 
their  failure.  Let  us  try  the  opposite  course.  Show  them  that  we  re- 
strain them  for  their  own  good,  and  not  because  we  enjoy  seeing  them 
suffer,  and  that  we  restrain  them  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  their  good 
and  the  safety  of  the  community.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  law  of 
kindness,  and  when  it  shall  have  shown  itself  by  fair  experiment  to  be 
applicable  to  the  criminal  classes,  Christianity  will  have  achieved  its 
greatest  triumph  throughout  all  the  centuries. 
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THREE  EPIDEMICS  OF  RUBEOLA  AT  ELWYN. 

By  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  Elwyn,  PeDnsylvania. 
Read  at  the  LakevtUe  Meeting^  1887. 

Within  a  period  of  thirteen  months  the  Elwjn  institnUon  has  been 
visited  by  three  epidemics  of  measles,  introduced  among  the  children  in 
a  way  impossible  to  foresee  or  guard  against,  and  diflfering  so  much  in 
their  method  of  attack,  general  course,  and  results  that  we  have  thought 
that  a  brief  description  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Association. 

The  first  epidemic  began  in  February,  1886,  ^rhen  a  boy  in  the  school 
department  became  covered  with  an  eruption  whose  color,  form,  and  asso- 
ciated symptoms  indicated  measles.  Two  days  later,  two  more  boys  were 
attacked ;  seven  days  later,  a  male  attendant,  and  eight  days  afler  tht 
appearance  of  the  eruption  in  the  first  case,  a  female  attendant  and  a 
girl  in  the  south  wing,  or  female  department.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  account  for  this  general  infection  of  our  school,  but  have  ascribed  it 
to  the  visit  of  some  one  convalescing  from  this  disease,  or  in  its  initial 
stage,  thus  spreading  the  contagion  among  our  children.  The  disease 
rapidly  spread  until  at  least  seventy-five  children  had  been  attacked. 
The  eruption  was  very  marked  in  most  cases,  the  fever  light,  and  the 
disease  singularly  free  from  complications  or  unpleasant  sequelae.  There 
were  no  fatal  cases. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  tr.  aconiti,  in  moderate  doses,  until  the 
eruption  was  well  out ;  afterwards  Huzham's  tr.  or  cod-liver  oil,  if  any 
tendency  to  slow  recovery  or  lingering  cough  was  evident.  But  in 
nearly  all  cases  recovery  was  prompt  and  complete,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  aflber-treatment. 

SECOND  EPIDEMIC. 

On  the  16th  of  September  last,  a  little  girl,  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  her  home,  was  taken  ill.  Her  temperature  rose  to  104.4^  that 
evening,  while  an  eruption  appeared  on  her  faoe  consisting  of  papules 
surrounded  by  an  area  of  inflamed  cutis,  and  startlingly  like  small-poz  in 
its  appearance. 

The  child  was  at  once  isolated,  and  the  diseajse,  as  it  matured,  proved 
to  be  measles.     A  letter  from. the  girPs  mother  arrived  soon  after,  stating 
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that  "  black  measles"  was  in  their  Deighborhood,  and  that  a  little  boy  she 
had  visited  just  before  leaving  for  Elwyn  must  have  been  '^  coming 
down*'  at  the  time  of  her  visit.  October  11th,  three  more  gbls  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  disease  rapidly  spread  through  the  institution. 

The  initial  fever  in  most  cases  was  high,  reaching  in  one  case  105.3^. 
Swelling  of  the  submazillaiy  glands,  severe  catarrhal  complications,  and 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  were  common,  and  the  majority 
of  the  cases  were  a  cause  of  much  care  and  anxiety  until  their  recovery. 
Fifty-seven  children  were  included  in  this  epidemic  at  the  school  depart- 
ment, with  one  death  from  thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery.  All  the 
patients  were  put  on  cod-liver  oil  as  soon  as  their  fever  had  subsided,  and 
kept  on  it  until  convalescence  was  fully  established. 

The  first  case  in  the  boys'  asylum  building  occurred  October  28th,  and 
another  appeared  in  the  girls'  building  the  following  day.  *  Here  it  as- 
sumed an  unusually  severe  form ;  symptoms  of  meningeal  irritation  were 
present  in  the  majority  of  the  lowest-grade  children,  in  some  cases  so 
severe  that  death  resulted  in  two  or  three  days.  At  the  post-mortem 
examinations  there  was  found  severe  general  inflammation  of  the  menin- 
ges. Pneumonia  occurred  in  five  cases ;  two  of  them  fatal.  There  were 
fifty-eight  cases  and  ten  deaths  in  this  department, — one  death  from 
embolism ;  two  from  pneumonia ;  •  one  from  suspected  abscess  of  brain ; 
four  from  meningids ;  and  two  from  heart-failure. 

The  last  case  was  attacked  December  2d,  but  it  was  late  in  the  winter 
before  all  cases  were  recovered  from  the  complications  attending  the 
disease. 

THIRD   EPIDEMIC. 

On  March  23d,  1887,  a  little  boy,  who  had  arrived  about  a  week  before, 
was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  fourteen  other  children  (new  arrivals  at 
the  institudoD)  followed  suit.  Though  this  disease  assumed  the  same 
type,  with  high  initial  fever  and  severe  catarrhal  irritation,  as  the  second 
epidemic,  these  cases  were  nearly  all  among  comparatively  healthy  chil- 
dren, and  there  were  no  fatal  cases.  A  somewhat  unusual  symptom  was 
complete  suppression  of  urine,  which  occurred  in  three  cases,  requiring 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  for  its  relief. 

Altogether  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases  in  the  school 
department,  with  one  death,  a  mortality  of  about  .75  per  cent  (.763)  y 
while  in  the  asylum  department,  with  seventy-six  cases  and  ten  deaths, 
the  mortality  was  over  13  per  cent.  (13.15). 

Our  high  mortality  among  our  low-grade  cases  is  ascribed  to  the  cold, 
changeable  weather  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  to  the  strong  tendency  to 
meningeal  inflammation  as  a  complication.     Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  one 
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hnndred  and  thirty-one  cases  of  oomplioated  measles  in  hospital  pnotioe, 
lost  eighty-nine,  a  mortality  of  over  two-thirds.  Meigs  and  Pepper  report 
fifty-three  cases  of  complicated  measles,  with  six  fatal  cases,  a  mortality 
of  about  Hi  per  cent. 

That  this  disease  has  been  of  a  seyere  type  thronghout  the  State  tbe 
first  season  is  proved  by  the  weekly  mortality  reports  from  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  two  principal  cities  of  our  State,  where  the  death- 
rate  from  measles  has  formed  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  entire 
mortality,  two  weeks  of  the  year  showing  as  high  a  rate  as  6.50  per  cent 
and  7.75  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia,  and  12.05  per  cent,  and  16.51  per 
cent,  in  Pittsburgh. 
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INSTITUTION  DISCIPLINE. 

By  Dr.  William  B.  Fish,  Linooln,  Illinois. 

Read  at  the  LakeviUe  Meeting,  1887. 

Among  the  many  qnestions  addressed  to  those  engaged  in  the  care 
and  training  of  feeble-minded  children  are  the  following : 

"  How  do  yon  maintain  discipline  in  your  institution  ?*'  "  What  are 
your  methods  of  punbhment  ?" 

Questions  of  this  character  are  the  first  asked  by  the  anxioos  parent ; 
almost  the  first  by  the  intelligent  yisitor. 

The  subject  of  discipline  is  one  that  calls  for  our  earnest  thought,  and 
requires  the  exercise  of  our  utmost  tact  and  patience. 

The  public  watch  with  keen  scrutiny  the  course  of  a  superintendent 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  care  and  management  of  his  charges, 
and  are  especially  sensidve  r^arding  the  matter  of  discipline.  It  is  well 
that  this  feeling  exists.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  be  solicitous  as  to 
the  humane  and  kindly  treatment  of  the  afflicted  and  helpless,  and  we 
cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  guarding  those  committed  to  our  care  from  any- 
thing like  ill  treatment  or  abuse. 

We  have  in  our  charge  those  whose  misfortune  has  made  them  very 
dear  to  their  parents  and  friends.  How  many  of  us  in  our  experience 
have  witnessed  the  touching  affection  of  the  parent  towards  the  stricken 
child  1  Few  and  far  between  are  the  cases  where  this  devotion  is  absent. 
It  is  true  that,  blinded  by  affection,  the  home  care  and  training  of  those 
committed  to  us  are  often  injudicious  and  injurious ;  but  a  parent's  love 
for  an  afflicted  child  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  we  should  as  far  as  possible 
enter  into  their  feelings  and  strive  to  fill  the  parents'  place. 

My  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  for  parent  and  child  when  the  latter 
is  first  brought  to  an  institution.  Taken  from  familiar  surroundings  and 
faces,  the  child  is  often  dazed  and  frightened  with  the  strange  sights  and 
sounds  of  its  new  home.  It  is  a  critical  time  in  the  child's  life,  this 
transplanting  from  the  old  home  to  the  new.  It  is  a  time  which  calls  for 
patience,  kindness,  and  tact  on  the  part  of  all  coming  in  contact  with  the 
new-comer. 

Here  I  feel  tempted  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  care-takers, — 
the  teachers  and  attendants. 
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The  latter  oome  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the  children,  and 
most  important  is  it  that  their  influence  be  exerted  for  good.  They  are 
with  the  children  early  and  late ;  npon  them  we  depend  in  a  large  d^;ree 
for  the  coltivation  of  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  A  good  attendant  is  a  treasure  indeed;  an  insufficient, 
ignorant,  or  careless  one  is  constantly  undoing  the  good  work  done  else- 
where. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  most  of 
the  attendants  met  with  in  my  institution-life ;  many  touching  incidents 
illustrating  their  care,  kindness,  and  devotion  to  their  charges  are  doubts 
less  familiar  to  all  of  us.         * 

The  care  of  some  of  our  most  sadly-afflicted  cases  has  developed  in 
their  attendants  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  But  attendants  are 
human :  they  become  dred,  discouraged,  overworked,  fretful,  and  feverish. 
They  should  have  recreation,  co-operation,  encouragement 

When  our  children  become  cross  and  feverish,  fretful  and  insubordinate, 
let  us  study  the  moods  of  those  having  them  in  charge.  The  disposition 
of  the  care-takers  is  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  children. 

I  believe  in  paying  attendants  well ;  not  extravagantly,  but  as  well  as 
the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  will  permit.  They  should  have 
some  inducement  for  prolonged  and  faithful  service. 

Promotions  should  be  given  whenever  ability  to  fill  a  higher  place  is 
shown.  I  hold  it  most  desirable  that  in  our  institutions  we  should  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  in  our  teachers  and  attendants  the  feeling  that  we  are 
all  members  of  one  large  family,  working  towards  a  common  end, — ^the 
good  of  our  children.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  early  workers  in  our 
cause,  and  to  this,  in  a  large  measure,  was  due  the  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  efforts. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  attendants  applies  largely  to  teachers.  I 
mention  attendants  first  on  account  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the 
children. 

How  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  noble  women  and  men  employed  as 
teachers  in  our  schools  we  can  all  bear  witness.  Their  unselfish  devotion 
to  their  work,  their  patience,  skill,  and  tact,  will  perhaps  never  be  fully 
realized  until  the  last  great  day  of  accounting,  when  the  Master's  words, 
^'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  these  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me,*'  shall  be  their  reward. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  punishment,  I  am  tempted  to  use,  re- 
garding corporal  punishment,  the  advice  given  by  Fimch  to  one  about 
to  get  married, — "  Don't  1" 

There  are  some  cases  of  extreme  character,  where  the  oft-quoted  advice 
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of  Solomon  may  be  followed.  It  is  the  extreme  measure,  which  should 
not  be  tried  until  all  else  has  failed.  It  is  well  to  put  ourselyes  in  the 
parents*  place  at  this  time,  above  all  others,  and  let  us  be  sure  that 
*'  justice  is  tempered  with  mercy."  Let  the  punishment,  if  needs  be  that 
it  must  be  given,  be  given  calmly,  certainly  without  anger  and  never  with 
any  admixture  of  personality.  I  deem  it  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow, 
to  restrict  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  to  the  superin- 
tendent, or  his  assistant  in  case  of  his  absence.  It  seems  to  me  unwise 
to  del^ate  the  power  to  any  one  else,  and  I  hold  it  a  wise  precaution  to 
place  in  a  permanent  form  a  record  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
punishment,  and  to  have  it  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  reliable  wit- 


The  question  of  responsibility  for  wrong-doing  here  demands  atten- 
tion. Obviously  this  is  very  important  and  should  markedly  influence 
all  discipline.  That  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  for  wrong- 
doing among  our  charges  I  think  few  will  deny. 

Change  of  occupation,  change  of  scene,  quiet,  and  rest  will  often  work 
wonders  with  a  refractory  child,  whose  nervous  system,  irritated  and  ex- 
cited, gives  way  and  leads  to  an  explosion  of  temper. 

Among  intelligent  people,  how  many  ^^  tempests  in  a  teapot"  proceed 
from  indigestion !  How  much  gloomy  theology  has  been  due  to  this 
cause !  Sometimes,  while  reading  Garlyle,  I  have  wished  that  he  could 
have  been  ordered  the  Elwyn  treatment  for  his  dyspeptic  demon, — ^vis., 
**  a  pint  of  hot  water,"  with  the  advice,  "  to  lie  on  his  left  side."  Doubt- 
less an  occasional  prescription  of  this  kind  would  have  saved  us  much 
scolding. 

With  our  more  intelligent  boys  and  girls  I  have  bridged  over  many 
hard  places  by  kindly  reasoning  in  the  quiet  of  my  office.  Several  of 
our  former  notoriously  '^  bad  boys"  have  pledges  of  good  behavior,  signed, 
sealed,  and  witnessed  with  due  formality,  on  file  in  my  office,  promising 
obedience  for  a  specified  time ;  and  these  pledges  are  often  ^voluntarily 
renewed. 

Sometimes  a  meal  with  the  superintendent  and  his  family  has  a  won- 
derful efiect  in  changing  the  current  of  a  boy's  thoughts  from  fisticuffs 
and  trouble  to  sponge-cake  and  better  feeling. 

Our  boys  are  harder  to  govern  than  our  girls.  I  think  we  can  all  give 
the  opposite  sex  this  much  justice. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  band,  embracing  a  goodly  number  of  our 
whilom  ''  bad  boys,"  a  great  change  has  been  manifested  in  them.  I  find 
them  becoming  more  manly,  giving  their  teachers  less  trouble,  taking 
greater  interest  in  their  other  work,  and,  in  short,  becoming  our  '*  best 
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boys."  With  two  of  them,  at  least,  it  seems  as  if  the  baod  had  been  the 
means  of  opening  their  minds  to  the  reoeption  of  a  new  life,  leading  to  a 
change  so  remarkable  as  to  be  noticed  by  their  companions. 

Amusements  of  different  kinds  are  indispensable  in  an  institution  for 
feeble-minded  children.  How  eagerly  is  the  dance-night  looked  forward 
to,  the  stereopticon  entertainment,  the  Christmas  play,  and,  when  the 
weather  permits,  the  picnic  and  excursion  !  What  a  sobering  effect  upon 
an  unruly  one  is  the  thought  that  his,  or  her,  name  may  not  appear  on  the 
bulletin-board  among  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  coming  treat  1 

So  far  little  has  been  said  r^arding  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  discipline, — occupcUion,  The  child  who  is  interested  in  its 
work,  however  slight  its  task  may  be,  is  most  always  a  happy  one.  A 
happy  child  has  little  need  for  discipline. 

The  boy  who  has  found  out  that  he  can  mend  or  make  a  shoe  almost  as 
well  as  the  shoemaker, — who  has  mastered  the  ''  knitting-machine,"  who 
can  drive  a  team  and  do  a  day's  work  with  the  ^^  mowing-machine'*  or 
plough,  is  usually  a  contented  fellow.  The  girl  who  can  make  her  own 
clothing,  who  can  iron  neatly,  who  is  trusted  with  the  care  of  children 
weaker  than  herself,  has  a  pride  in  keeping  up  her  reputation  as  a  trusty 

girl. 

Occasionally  they  will  tire  of  the  same  work  and  want  a  change :  they 
should  have  it.  With  the  increasing  attention  given  in  our  institution  to 
industrial  training  it  is  easy  to  vary  the  children's  work  and  keep  up  their 
interest  in  their  employment. 

The  personal  contact  with  thd  superintendent  and  matron,  the  fireedom 
felt  by  the  children  to  lay  their  little  troubles  before  them,  should  be 
encouraged.  The  simple  fact  of  having  '^  told  the  doctor"  often  helps 
over  a  hard  place. 

There  should  be  firmness  shown  as  well  as  kindness :  evil  habits  must 
be  broken  up.  The  child  must  feel  the  master's  influence,  and  recognise 
a  will  stronger  than  its  own. 
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RECEPTION  AT   ORILLIA,   1888. 

Address  by  Rev.  R.  N.  Grant,  Orillia,  Ontario. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  fail  to  see  why  I 
sliould  have  been  so  suddenly  called  upon  to  extend  a  welcome  to  our 
distinguished  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Orillia.     I  am  not  a 
mayor,  or  a  reeve,  or  councilman,  or  anything  of  that  kind.    I  am  nothing 
more  than  a  plain  tax-paying  citizen  who  contributes  his  share  of  the  civic 
revenue  with  commendable  regularity  and  votes  as  often  as  circumstances 
require.     [Applause.]     But  perhaps,  afler  all,  tax-paying  citizens  are  just 
as  important  as  any  other  part  of  the  community.     If  there  were  no  tax- 
payers, municipal  officers  would  have  a  lovely  time.     [Laughter.]     As  a 
full  private,  then,  I  extend  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  you,  our  distin- 
guished visitors.     You  are  our  neighbors, — good  neighbors,  too, — and  we 
are  right  glad  to  see  you.    You  live  under  the  stars  and  stripes ;  we  under 
the  Union  jack  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  good  friends. 
Liet  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  on  your  side  of  the  line  and  the  Union  jack 
on  ours,  but  let  both  wave  in  everlasting*  peace.     [Loud  applause.]     We 
shall  sing  ^*  God  save  the  Queen,*'  for  that  we  must  sing  till  we  die  [ap- 
plause] ;  you  sing  your  national  anthem  ;  but  let  both  blend  in  unbroken 
harmony.     [Applause.]     On  this  side  of  the  line  our  bands  will  play 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  and  yours  will  of  course  play  "  Yankee  Doodle"  on 
your  side ;  but  let  us  be  good  friends  and  visit  each  other  often.     [Ap- 
plause.]    We  need  the  northern  part  of  this  great  continent  for  our  chil- 
dren.    If  you  don't  think  so,  just  go  around  our  schools  to-morrow  with 
X>r.  Beaton,  and  see  how  many  children  we  have.     [Laughter.]     I  hope 
i  shall  not  be  accused  of  talking  politics  if  I  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  unre- 
stricted reciprocity  with  our  American,  neighbors.     Some  of  our  people 
fear  that  if  American  manufacturers  were  permitted  to  bring  their  goods 
over  here  they  would  swamp  our  industries.    I  have  no  such  fear.    Cana- 
dians can  hold  their  own,  and  perhaps  a  little  more.     I  spoke  to  some 
friend  here  this  evening  from  Connecticut.     If  he  thinks  that  his  people 
can  beat  ours  in  making  basswood  barns  and  wooden  nutmegs,  he  may  find 
himself  mistaken.     [Laughter  and  applause.]     The  morning  after  we  get 
reciprocity  an  army  of  Canadian  drummers  will  go  over  into  New  York, 
Obio,  and  Michigan,  and  take  possession  of  your  commerce  in  the  queen's 
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Dame.  [Applause.]  That  is  the  way  we  will  invade  your  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  all  going  to  Muskoka  to-morrow.  WheD 
you  have  sailed  around  in  the  Muskoka  lakes  for  a  day  you'll  thiok  you 
have  gone  right  into  Eden.  If  you  want  a  change  from  the  quiet  beauty 
of  Muskoka,  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Rapids.  American  people  aie 
said  to  like  excitement.  When  your  steamer  takes  the  final  jump  over 
that  rock  at  Lachine  you  will  probably  have  all  the  excitement  in  the  way 
of  sailing  that  you  want.  It  is  gratifying  for  us  to  know  that  you  are  so 
well  pleased  with  these  new  buildings  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
asylum  is  conducted.  We  hope  to  see  you  again  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  you  when  this  splendid  pile  is  finished.  You  admire  the 
manner  in  which  the  superintendent  manages  this  institution.  I  daim 
some  credit  for  that.  One  reason  why  he  does  so  well  is  because  he  re- 
ceives such  sound  instruction  every  Sabbath.  [Applause.]  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  again  I  Welcome  you  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  trip  and  a  safe 
return  to  your  homes, — a  wish  in  which  I  am  certain  every  Orillian  present 
joins.     [Applause.] 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Bj  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Knight,  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

Read  at  the  OriUia  Meeting^  1888. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  not  only  of  appreciation,  but  of  hesitancy,  that  I 
assume  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  at  the  twelfth  annual  session  of 
this  Association. 

Meeting  as  it  does  for  the  first  time  outside  of  the  States,  it  would 
seem  fitting  that  the  honor  of  your  chief  office  should  have  been  given 
to  one  older  than  I  am,  and  more  experienced  in  our  special  work. 

In  acting  as  your  chairman  I  trust  that  the  papers  presented  shall  pro- 
voke such  earnest  and  thorough  discussion  as  shall  make  this  meeting  as 
valuable  as  it  is  sure  to  be  interesting  and  pleasant. 

The  status  of  our  work  to-day  is  one  of  encouragement. 

The  thinking  public  no  longer  consider  our  efforts  experimental. 

Two  more  States  have  fallen  into  line,  making  a  total  number  of  fifteen 
that  are  now  caring  for  their  children  in  institutions,  and  our  special  work 
has  come  to  be  recognized,  not  only  as  a  public  benefit,  but  as  necessary 
as  the  caring  for  our  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

Public  sentiment  is  with  us ;  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  members  of 
this  Association,  who  for  so  many  years  have  met  together,  and  in  care- 
fully-prepared papers  given  to  the  people  the  results  of  their  labor  and 
study. 

Our  work,  too,  is  broadening.  The  special  methods  which  are  being 
followed  in  our  various  institutions  show  this. 

The  change  in  the  policy  of  some  of  our  States  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  quite  marked,  the  idea  being  to  care  for  all  grades,  for 
only  by  so  doing  can  the  greatest  amount  of  good  be  accomplished. 

Massachusetts,  which  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  at  a  stand- 
still, after  doing  valuable  pioneer  work  has  made  up  for  lost  time,  and 
appears  once  more  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  secure  thorough  and  complete  provision  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Not  only  has  she  changed  her  charter  and  provided  for  all  grades  of 
the  feeble-minded,  but  she  has  made  effective  effort  and  a  thorough  classi- 
fication possible,  by  an  appropriation  so  generous  that  the  question  will  be 
one  of  ways  and  not  of  means. 
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MiDnesota  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  profit  by  the  experienoe  of 
older  States,  and  start  on  a  broad  basis,  incorporating  a  clause  in  her 
charter  authorizing  her  directors  to  receive  the  custodial  and  the  epileptic 
just  so  soon  as  buildings  should  be  erected  for  them. 

And  that  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  course,  and  meant  every 
word  written  in  that  charter,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  noble 
way  in  which  she  has  responded  to  the  call  for  the  various  buildings  as 
they  have  been  needed. 

In  the  limits  of  so  short  a  paper  as  this  I  can  make  but  brief  mention 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  different  States. 

Pennsylvania,  with  her  hill-side  homes,  takes  the  lead  in  the  care  of 
the  custodial  class  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  has  already  taken  steps 
towards  erecting  a  special  building  for  epileptics. 

Ohio,  with  her  large  farm,  demonstrates  beyond  any  question  what  an 
important  factor  the  tilling  of  land  is  in  the  education  of  this  class. 

We  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  Kentucky  in  watching  her 
progress  in  proving  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  a  more  thorough 
industrial  training  than  we  have  hitherto  considered  possible  in  our 
methods. 

New  York,  in  providing  special  care  and  protection  for  her  adult  girls, 
has  taken  a  step  forward  whose  influence,  even  considered  simply  as  a 
preventive  measure,  we  cannot  overestimate ;  for  we  owe  it  not  only  to 
the  adult  imbecile  herself,  but  to  humanity  and  the  world  at  large,  to 
guard  in  every  possible  way  against  the  abuse  and  increase  of  this  class. 

One  forgets  in  looking  at  Iowa,  and  noting  her  rapid  progress  in  every 
direction,  that  she  is  still  young  in  this  work.  Every  step  she  takes  is  a 
step  in  advance,  made  possible  by  the  broad  policy  pursued  towards  the 
institution  by  the  State. 

Illinois,  with  its  magnificent  buildings  and  its  remarkably  successfol 
and  efficient  management,  is  doing  a  tremendous  work  for  good  in  the 
right  direction. 

Nebraska,  if  I  rightly  understand  her  charter,  provides  simply  for  all 
teachable  imbecile  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  and 
demands  that  they  be  furnished  '^  with  such  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education  as  they  may  be  capable  of  receiving." 

While  we  consider  the  charter  of  the  Nebraska  school  a  good  one,  it 
cannot  be  considered  complete  until  it  shall  embrace  a  clause  providing 
just  as  amply  for  the  custodial  as  she  now  does  for  the  educable  class.  For 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  advocate  organizing  our  work  in 
the  broadest  manner,  so  that  the  ideal  institution  in  the  future  may  com* 
bine  in  herself  the  hill-side  homes  of  Pennsylvania,  the  agricultural  edu- 
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cation  of  Ohio,  the  industrial  pursuits  of  Kentucky,  the  special  protective 
care  of  New  York,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  which  marks  the  work  in  our 
younger  institutions. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  if  we  are  to  prosecute  our  work  among  the  feeble-minded 
intelligently  and  successfully,  we  must  zealously  and  faithfully  foster  and 
extend  it. 

I  refer  to  pathological  research,  for  only  by  such  research  can  we  ever 
expect  to  find  the  great  underlying  cause  of  mental  deficiency. 

The  grand  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  line  by  Dr.  Wilyaarth  at  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  our  institutions ; 
and  though  at  present  few  of  us  are  often  able  to  obtain  an  autopsy,  we 
should  continually  advocate  the  benefits  of  such  a  course,  and  in  this  way 
help  to  hasten  on  the  time  when  no  one  of  our  institutions  shall  be  fully 
equipped  without  its  autopsioal  room  and  laboratory. 

I  am  certain  that  a  careful  and  complete  study  of  the  brain,  extending 
over  a  series  of  years,  would  shed  light  where  now  there  is  darkness ;  and 
nowhere,  I  believe,  would  it  bring  more  surprising  results  than  in  the 
treatment  of  the  epileptic  imbecile! 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  think  that  I  am  too  sanguine  in  the  views  I 
hold  in  regard  to  this  class,  but  when  we  consider  how  much  more  is 
being  done  foi  the  epileptic  to-day  than  was  thought  possible  a  decade 
since,  and  how  much  better  results  are  being  obtained  by  simple  experi- 
mental treatment,  I  feel  I  am  not  asserting  too  much  when  I  say  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  shall  know  epilepsy  in  its  various  degrees  as 
thoroughly  as  we  now  know  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  intestine 
in  typhoid  fever. 

My  successor  at  our  next  meeting  will  be  able  to  speak  more  fully  of 
the  work  here  in  Canada.  From  our  pleasant  associations  from  year  to 
year  with  the  able  men  having  your  interests  in  charge,  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  when  you  shall  have  completed  your  organization  you 
will  have  combined  the  best  that  has  been  done  in  the  States  with  the 
results  of  your  own  well-known  thoroughness  and  efficiency  in  public 
works. 

Surely,  from  our  own  experience  of  Canada's  capability  of  providing  a 
safe  refuge  for  a  certain  class  of  our  defectives,  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  when  she  shall  turn  her  attention  to  those  within  her  own 
borders  she  will  outdo  the  world  in  her  care  and  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded ! 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  KENTUCKY 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OF   FEEBLE-MINDED   CHILDREN. 

Bj  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Read  at  the  Orillia  Meeting^  1888. 

Formerly  the  fall  term  allowed  by  law  in  this  institution  was  ten  years, 
a  term  shorter  by  five  years  than  that  given  to  more  fortunate  chUdren 
having  the  very  best  health  of  mind  and  body.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  this  institution,  appreciating  the  disadvantage  the  feeble-minded 
children  labored  under  in  a  purely  mental  training,  instituted  nine  years 
ago  the  industrial  departments,  to  increase  the  sources  of  a  livelihood 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term.  To  teach  a  feeble-minded  child  to  read 
and  write,  to  know  a  few  simple  rules  in  arithmetic,  to  correct  his  words, 
to  be  subordinated  to  right  ideas  of  living,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
and  to  have  a  due  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  country  is  what  each  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  such  children  is  accomplishing  ;  but  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  manual  labor  in  connection 
with  the  school  departments  has  been  lefl  to  the  Kentucky  institution. 

There  are  but  few  children  in  this  institution  who  are  likely  to  have 
any  means  to  provide  for  their  support  after  leaving  this  school.  The 
rest,  and  those  that  come  after,  without  the  proper  training  to  make  them 
self-supporting,  would  naturally  become  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  State, 
requiring  a  large  annual  appropriation  for  their  maintenance. 

The  idea  held  by  many,  that  the  State  ought  to  provide  for  the  helpless 
classes  without  requiring  anything  from  them  in  return,  is  correct  from  a 
purely  humane  point  of  view,  and  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  that  sense  is 
nobly  generous  in  her  charity  roll ;  but  the  object  of  the  industrial  pursuits 
in  this  institution  takes  the  higher  ground  of  increasing  the  mental  and 
physical  development  of  the  child,  elevating  him  in  his  own  opinion  by 
giving  him  a  feeling  of  independence  in  the  knowledge  of  his  ability  to 
earn  his  own  support.  He  can  acquire  this  dignity  of  self-reliance  in  no 
other  way.  Idleness  in  an  imbecile  or  insane  person  is  as  certain  to  work 
an  equal  injury  to  that  person  as  to  the  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
his  faculties.  Experience  teaches  that  feeble-minded  children,  when  very 
young,  are  incapable  of  continued  exertion  in  any  one  direction,  and  im- 
provement is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  when  their  duties  or  occupations 
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are  varied  :  the  eager  rush  to  the  shops  aflter  confiDemeDt  in  the  sohool- 
rooms  is  a  daily  confirmation  of  this  truth. 

I  believe  that  three  or  four  hours  each  day,  interrupted  with  occasional 
recesses,  are  as  many  as  any  feeble-minded  child  ought  to  be  required  to 
spend  in  the  school-rooms.  The  rest  of  the  day  should  be  devoted  to 
some  occupation  which  may  possibly  be  made  the  source  of  his  whole  or 
partial  support  in  manhood.  Rather  than  suffer  him  to  spend  the  re- 
maining hours  of  the  day  in  idleness  or  listless  moping  about  the  dormi- 
tories or  play-grounds,  put  him  to  work  at  something  for  which  he  is 
taught  to  feel  an  individual  responsibility,  and  you  thereby  excite  his  self- 
esteem,  and  make  him  realize  that  he  has  a  place,  even  if  a  small  one,  in 
the  world. 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  arouse  his  ambition,  and  stimulate  his  energy  of 
mind  and  body,  as  to  place  him  in  competition  with  others  who  are  learning 
the  use  of  tools.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  his  unwearied  e'fforts  to  do 
something  to  excite  admiration  and  praise,  even  though  it  be  no  more  than 
to  have  pushed  the  two  ends  of  a  waxed  thread  through  a  hole  he  has 
made  in  a  piece  of  leather.  An  artist  who  had  conceived  and  executed 
the  grandest  dream  of  his  life  could  not  have  viewed  the  completion  of 
his  work  with  more  complacent  pride  than  did  our  "  carpenter  boys"  when 
the  finishing  touches  had  been  given  to  the  *'  cottage"  which  they  put  on 
exhibition  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Southern  Exposition,  held  at  Louisville. 

I  believe  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  insauQ,  the  blind,  the  deaf- 
mutes,  as  well  as  the  imbeciles,  will,  with  benefit  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  relief  to  the  tax-payer,  be  made  to  contribute  largely  by  their  labor  to 
their  own  support. 

It  is  praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  expend  a  large  proportion 
of  her  revenue  in  such  noble  charities,  but  if  under  an  industrial  systeip 
a  less  sum  will  answer  all  the  purposes,  why  should  not  both  policy  and 
humanity  dictate  its  adoption  ?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  idea  is  being 
carried  out  in  this  State  bv  the  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Danville,  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville.  The  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded all  over  the  United  States  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  adopting 
the  plan,  and  I  feel  that  at  no  distant  day  this  feature  will  be  made  a 
leading  one  in  all  of  them.  In  this  institution,  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
petent mechanic,  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve  boys  receiving  instruction 
every  afternoon  in  our  carpenter-shop.  They  do  all  the  building  and 
repairing  which  are  continually  demanded  for  an  institution  as  large  as 
this ;  and  their  work  in  this  line  stands  as  a  monument  to  their  skill. 

The  shoe  department,  under  the  charge  of  a  like  skilful  instructor, 
employs  about  thirty  boys,  who  make  an  average  of  fifteen  pairs  of  shoes 
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per  day.  They  could  easily  average  a  pair  per  day  for  each  boy,  if  they 
worked  the  entire  day,  instead  of  a  part  only.  The  institution  finds  its 
supply  from  their  labor,  and  the  asylums  and  merchants  buy  the  surplus 
at  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  mattress  and  broom  departments  have  about  ten  boys  at  their  trades, 
while  about  twenty-five  girls  are  in  the  sewing-room  and  laundry. 

There  is  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  institution,  and 
all  who  are  old  and  strong  enough  are  being  taught  some  industrial  pursuit. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  industrial  departments  there  have  been  sent 
away  thirty-nine  boys  and  girls,  who  are  now  earning  their  support  by  their 
labor ;  about  eighty  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  remaining  are  at 
work  in  the  several  industrial  departments,  and  this  number  is  increased 
as. fast  as  room  is  made  for  their  accommodation. 

I  urge  the  necessity  of  industrial  pursuits  in  all  our  institutions,  because 
the  prevailing  conviction  among  the  people  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  ever 
make  idiots  useful  in  any  way  whatever,  and  that  the  ends  do  not  justify 
the  means,  if  no  better  results  are  obtained  than  merely  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write.  Indeed,  I  rather  agree  with  the  people  in  this  view  of 
the  question,  for  without  industrial  training  I  am  not  so  sure  that  an  idiot, 
only  able  to  read  and  write,  is  much  advanced  over  one  entirely  ignorant 
of  these  acquirements  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  aimlessness 
of  a  life  having  these  advantages  and  nothing  more.  I  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  much  more  can  be  done  for  a  large  percentage  of  this  class  by 
teaching  them  trades. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  cost,  and  I  have  done.  Kentucky,  by  a  general 
law,  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  capita  per  annum.  If  anything  can  be  saved 
out  of  this  amount,  the  commissioners  are  permitted  to  use  it  as  in  their 
judgment  they  deem  best  for  the  institution  ;  from  these  savings  the  in- 
dustrial branches  were  inaugurated,  and,  as  you  may  readily  infer,  they 
were  on  a  very  small  scale ;  only  a  limited  amount  of  leather  for  the  shoe- 
shop,  or  of  luiflber  for  the  carpenter-shop,  was  purchased  at  a  time.  As 
the  years  passed,  the  children  became  more  proficient  in  their  work,  and 
the  number  increased  in  the  shop,  until  at  last  the  product  was  merchant- 
able, and  sold  at  a  profit  that  now  makes  these  departments  self-sustaining. 
In  conclusion,  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conviction  that  in  every 
aspect  of  the  case  industrial  training  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature 
in  all  institutions  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  must  eventually  become  an  important  factor  in  the  policy  of  any 
State  making  suitable  provision  for  the  care  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
people. 
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MONGOLIAN   IDIOCY. 

Bj  Dr.  a.  W.  Wilmarth,  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania. 
Read  at  the  Orillia  Meeting^  1888. 

In  choosing  this  subject  for  a  paper  I  fully  realize  that  it  is  one  on 
which  much  has  been  written  ;  and,  further,  that  all  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  are  familiar  with  the  clinical 
features  of  this  class  of  cases.  But  published  descriptions,  so  far  as  I 
have  found  them,  are  incomplete,  and  post-mortem  examinations  appear  to 
have  been  neglected.  In  two  of  the  five  cases  from  this  variety  of  idiocy, 
which  have  died  at  Elwyn  during  the  past  five  years,  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  the  brains  for  examination.  One  of  these  was  a  very  marked 
case  in  a  white  boy,  the  other  a  less  typical,  though  well-marked,  case  in 
a  colored  boy. 

Before  giving  the  result  of  the  examination  of  these  brains,  we  will 
briefly  go  over  the  clinical  features  which  characterize  this  class  of  defec- 
tive children,  which  are  more  constant  and  distinctive  than  those  of  any 
other  group,  with  perhaps  the  sole  exception  of  the  cretins. 

The  proportion  of  these  children  to  the  entire  population  in  institutions 
is  variously  stated  at  five  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent.  At  Elwyn  they  con- 
stitute only  from  one  per  cent,  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  above  figures  are  overestimated. 

They  are  usually  short  in  stature ;  mentally  dull,  rarely  belonging 
higher  than  the  middle  grade  of  imbecility,  and  very  rarely  among  the 
lowest  or  idiot  group.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  malicious ;  may  occa- 
sionally be  obstinate,  but  are  generally  quiet  and  docile.  Their  memory 
for  things  they  have  learned  seems  fair,  but  they  are  slow  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  Their  skulls  are  dome-shaped,  broad  in  front,  flattened  ver- 
tically at  the  occiput.  The  orbital  fissure  slants  obliquely  upward,  while 
the  inner  part  of  the  eyebrow  turns  downward  at  a  considerable  angle, 
causing  the  peculiar  appearance  which  gives  to  this  group  the  name  of 
Mongolian,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produced  the 
other  formative  peculiarities  of  the  skull.  Their  tongues  are  fissured, 
the  fissures  being  often  both  numerous  and  deep.  They  are  not  peculiarly 
liable  to  heart-disease,  but  their  circulation  is  sluggish  ;  their  fingers  and 
toes  short  and  stubby  and  peculiarly  liable  to  ulceration  on  even  moderate 
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exposure  to  cold.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  exceedingly  commoD  among 
members  of  this  group.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
examining  their  eyes,  describes  a  peculiar  appearance  in  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  which  he  describes  as  having  the  appearance  of  macaroni  which 
has  been  soaked  in  water,  and  in  some  instances  slight  inflammatory 
changes.  This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  appearances  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels  to  be  described  later.  The  gait  is  generally  ataxic  and  often 
shambling.  The  articulation  imperfect,  apparently  due  to  imperfect  con- 
trol of  the  tongue  and  lips.  They  are  late  in  learning  to  walk.  In  ten 
cases  where  &  history  could  be  obtained,  only  one  learned  to  walk  before 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  the  average  age  when  they  could  go  alone 
was  thirty-eight  months.  The  average  age  of  beginning  to  walk  in  one 
hundred  and  fifly  cases  taken  consecutively  from  our  descriptive  blanks, 
and  excluding  only  cases  of  congenital  and  infantile  paralysis,  was  twenty- 
two  months,  and  this  average  was  largely  increased  by  oases  of  extreme 
lateness  in  cases  of  low  grade,  where  mental  hebetude  and  lack  of  desire 
were  probably  the  chief  preventive  agents,  rather  than  any  physical 
impediment. 

Epilepsy  is  not  so  common  among  them  as  might  be  supposed.  In 
thirteen  cases  where  a  history  in  regard  to  this  point  could  be  obtained, 
in  only  two  were  there  spasms  at  any  time  of  life.  In  one  case  they 
occurred  during  infancy ;  in  the  other  the  spasm  continued  until  the  age 
of  thirteen. 

The  reflexes  were  sluggish  or  absent  in  all  but  two  cases.  In  one  of 
these  (a  not  well-marked  one)  they  were  nearly  or  quite  normal ;  in  the 
other  considerably  exaggerated,  showing  an  irritable  condition  of  the 
motor  cells  of  the  cord  ;  whereas,  the  usual  condition  seems  to  be  one  of 
lowered  excitability.  In  regard  to  heredity,  in  three  out  of  twelve  cases 
the  maternal  grandmother  died  paralyzed,  and  in  one  of  these  three  the 
mother  is  said  to  be  below  average  intelligence,  and  to  have  had  '  & 
stroke."  In  a  fourth  case  the  mother  had  nephritis  during  pregnancy, 
and  the  father  had  been  subject  to  chronic  diarrhoea.  In  a  fifth  the 
mother  had  attacks  of  hysteria ;  while  in  a  sixth  case  there  is  said  to  be 
epilepsy  in  the  mother's  family.  It  is  an  interesting  point  to  notice  that 
where  a  neurotic  history  was  found  in  the  ancestry  it  was  always  on  the 
maternal  side. 

Since  all  these  children,  in  whatever  station  of  life  their  parents  may 
have  belonged,  present  the  same  physical  characteristics  with  almost  un- 
failing regularity,  it  seems  probable  that  a  similar  causative  influence  must 
exist  in  all  cases.  This  cause  must  be  pre-natal,  and  active  early  in  the 
formative  stages  of  fwtal  existence. 
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We  will  now  go  on  to  the  post-mortem  appearances.  In  both  children 
the  examination  was  hurried,  and  only  the  head  was  examined.  The 
brains  were  both  above  the  average  weight  of  those  of  the  congenitallj 
feeble-minded,  weighing  nearly  forty  ounces  each  ;  were  well  formed,  and 
presented  no  coarse  lesion  or  structural  deficiency,  with  one  exception. 
The  pons  and  medulla  in  both  cases  were  very  small,  weighing  in  one  case 
a  half  ounce ;  in  the  other  a  little  less.  The  cerebellum  in  each  case,  while 
perhaps  a  little  lighter  than  it  should  be  in  brains  of  this  size,  was  not 
much  deficient  in  weight.  The  pons  in  one  brain  shows  a  decided  shrink- 
age of  unilateral  half,  it  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  other,  while 
the  descending  nerve-fibres  forming  the  pyramidal  tract  appear  crowded 
and  smaller  than  those  on  the  other  side.  In  the  other  specimen  no  such 
unilateral  shrinkage  was  found,  though  its  small  size  on  section  is  very 
apparent.  A  microscopical  examination  of  these  portions  shows  a  defi- 
cienxjy  of  nerve-cells  in  certain  portions,  especially  in  that  region  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  pons  lying  between  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  cross  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  anterior  portion.  Not  only  are  the  cells  very  few  in 
number,  but  are  also  small  and  poorly  supplied  with  protoplasm.  The 
numerous  cell-groups  situated  anteriorly  between  the  cross  bundles  are 
also  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  usual. 

The  blood-vessels  throughout  the  brain  were  for  the  most  part  abnormal, 
some  in  structure,  others  altered  by  disease.  In  the  former  the  walls  were 
exceedingly  thin  and  scantily  supplied  with  nuclei,  seeming,  in  fact,  to  be 
formed  of  the  simplest  variety  of  connective  tissue.  In  the  brain  of  the 
white  boy  decided  disease  of  the  vessels  exbted,  especially  in  the  frontal 
regions,  where  the  existence  of  blood-crystals  in  the  walls,  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  nuclei,  complete  occlusion  of  some  vessels  and  constriction  of  the 
calibre  of  others,  showed  the  existence  at  some  time  of  vasculitis.  In  a 
few  instances  vessels  were  found  blocked  with  minute  thrombi.  In  the 
hemispheres  the  ganglion  cells  were  scattered  and  small  in  places,  especially 
in  the  frontal  regions.  Of  these  two  distinct  pathological  conditions,  which 
shall  we  regard  as  the  essential  one  in  producing  the  abnormal  nutritive 
and  mental  condition  and  the  constant  and  characteristic  physical  appear- 
ance which  constitutes  Mongolian  idiocy  ?  or  may  they  both  bear  a  causa- 
tive relation  to  the  conditions  in  question  ?  In  a  large  number  of  post- 
mortem examinations  made  of  feeble-minded  children  of  all  grades,  nearly 
every  part  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  found  defective,  without  any  accom- 
panying condition  such  as  characterize  the  Mongolians.  On  the  other  hand, 
destruction  of  the  pons  and  medulla  from  disease,  or  imperfect  development 
of  this  organ,  is  rarely  found  in  the  idiot.     The  chief  clinical  feature  of 
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these  cases  seems  to  be  imperfect  bodily  natrition,  coincident  with,  and 
probably  largely  due  to,  imperfect  circulation.  This  is  evident  from  the 
structure  of  the  arteries  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  as 
noted  by  Dr.  Oliver;  in  the  circulation  of  the  extremities,  where  the 
purplish  thickened  skin,  so  easily  ulcerating  under  the  influence  of  cold, 
gives  positive  evidence  of  the  lack  of  vascular  tone  so  necessary  to  perfect 
circulation  and  nutrition.  Whether  this  condition  is  general  throughout 
all  the  organs  of  the  body  is  a  point  we  intend  to  investigate  at  the  first 
opportunity.  A  second  question  is.  What  relation  exists  between  this 
condition  and  the  imperfect  development  of  the  pons  ?  A  large  number 
of  the  so-called  "  centres*'  have  been  located  in  this  part  of  the  brain,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  cranial  nerves,  of  respiration,  etc.  Puncture  of  the 
medulla  at  a  certain  point  leads  to  the  excretion  of  sugar  through  the  kid- 
neys, showing  that  the  function  of  excretion  is  controlled,  or  at  least 
modified,  by  cell-groups  in  the  medulla.  There  are  two  or  three  points 
which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  function  of  nutrition  may  be  under 
the  control  of  this  part  of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  is  found  that 
while  the  size  of  the  upper  brain  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  animal,  the  lower  portion  of  the  brain  is  as  well 
developed  in  the  lower  groups  as  in  the  higher,  and  it  is  probable  that 
those  functions  common  to  all,  such  as  automatic  movements,  and  regu- 
lation of  those  functions  which  govern  and  regulate  the  animal  economy, 
should  be  grouped  as  far  as  possible  in  close  relation  with  each  other  in 
this  part  of  the  brain.  Again,  disease  of  the  pons,  producing  bulbar 
paralysis,  is  generally  associated  with  rapid  wasting  of  the  tissues.  The 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  recently  published  a  case  of  a 
fairly  well-developed  child  born  with  all  that  part  of  the  brain  above  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina  wanting,  proving  conclusively  that  the  upper  brain 
is  in  no  way  essential  to  foetal  growth  in  man.  A  case  was  presented 
before  the  Philadelphia  Neurological  Society,  not  many  months  ago,  where 
one  vertical  half  of  the  body  was  very  much  emaciated,  the  other  half 
retaining  nearly  its  natural  condition.  The  line  of  demarcation  was  quite 
well  marked,  and  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  lower  ribs.  The 
mental  powers  did  not  seem  much  impaired,  or  general  health  greatly  af- 
fected. The  only  explanation  advanced  by  members  present  was  that 
some  nutritive  centre  was  attacked  by  disease,  and  that  the  progressive 
emaciation  marked  its  gradual  extension.  I  have  presented  these  few 
facts,  as  they  seem  to  indicate  that  localized  centres  of  nutrition  exist 
and  probably  are  situated  in  the  lower  brain,  and  that  any  defect  of  such 
centres,  especially  if  congenital,  would  seriously  prejudice  healthy  growth 
and  bodily  development. 
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Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  association 
of  hulbar  defect  with  the  nutritive  and  formative  defects  in  the  two  cases 
in  question  is  something  more  than  mere  coincidence,  and  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  a  causative  relation  between  the  brain  defect  and  the  con- 
ditions which  characterize  the  Mongolian  idiot.  The  truth  of  the  supposi- 
tion can  only  be  establbhed  by  further  study.  The  mental  dulness  and 
slow  improvement  of  this  class  are  readily  understood  when  we  consider 
the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  Experimental  physiology 
has  shown  us  how  readily  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  in- 
fluences its  activity.  The  total  suspension  of  consciousness  which  results 
from  pressure  purposely  applied,  or  resulting  from  efifusion  of  blood  or 
serum ;  the  pallor  of  sleep  and  the  quick  flush  which  comes  on  resumption 
of  thought  and  bodily  activity,  as  well  as  its  excessive  vascularity,  all 
teach  us  that  a  large  and  perfectly-regulated  blood  supply  is  alone  con- 
sistent with  perfect  brain-work.  In  our  ^^  Mongolians,**  in  addition  to 
actual  disease  of  the  vessels,  this  lack  of  vascular  tone  which  is  so  evident 
in  the  extremities,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  retinal 
vessels  during  life,  and  in  the  brain  itself  after  death,  would  render  the 
rapid  change  and  control  of  the  blood-pressure,  so  essential  to,  perfect 
cellular  activity,  impossible. 
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THE    CASE   OF    MARY,    DEAF-MUTE    (?)    IDIO-IMBECILE 

By  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Seouin,  New  York. 
Read  at  the  Orillia  Meeting^  1888. 

This  case  was  reported  at  Glenwood  in  1884  (Prooeedings,  p.  342),  and 
again  at  Lincoln  in  1885  (lb.,  p.  367).  Mary^s  vocabulary  then  cod- 
sisted  of  seventeen  words.  She  could  knit,  crochet,  and  sew  a  litde. 
She  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  has  lived  with  me  five  years. 

Deafness,  paralysis,  and  arrested  mental  development  were  the  effects  of 
brain-fever  at  six  weeks  of  age.  She  can  now  speak  and  write  five  hun- 
dred words  and  form  a  sentence  with  every  word. 

Catarrhal  trouble  causes  her  tones  to  be  a  little  more  nasal  than  we 
desire ;  however,  she  can  be  readily  understood,  and  would  talk  all  the 
time  if  allowed.  We  cannot  let  her  talk  at  all  times,  because  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  take  the  time  to  have  her  repeat  words  again  and 
again,  until  the  modulation  is  quite  correct,  as  in  school,  and  at  her  meals, 
where  I  am  very  particular  to  have  her  speak  the  best  she  is  able.  She 
can  ask  for  almost  anything  she  wants  at  the  table,  as  '*  I  want  some 
water,  please."     "  Hand  me  the  butter."     "  Pass  me  the  bread." 

She  knows  the  names  of  eight  vegetables.  It  has  only  been  during  the 
last  two  months  that  she  has  realized  that  everything  has  a  name,  and  her 
curiosity  has  thereby  become  aroused.  A  few  days  ago,  when  we  com- 
menced having  strawberries,  she"  said,  "  I  want  some — I  don't  know " 

and  looked  inquiringly  at  me.  She  was  taught  to  speak  the  word  that 
afternoon,  which,  with  the  exception  of  handkerchief,  is  the  longest  word 
she  articulates. 

Occasionally  she  learns  a  new  word  from  the  lips,  but  that  is  rather 
slow  as  yet,  although  she  reads  new  words  quite  readily,  if  she  can  see 
them  vyritten.  Even  normal  deaf-mutes  are  slow  about  reading  from  the 
lips.     They  get  a  few  leading  words,  and  anticipate  the  rest. 

Mary's  mind  is  not  active  enough  for  this  yet,  but  after  this  year's  im- 
provement I  shall  be  sceptical  no  more.  It  was  her  mother  who  pushed 
her  articulation.  I  gave  her  no  encouragement;  it  seemed  such  a  hope- 
less task  ;  Mary  was  so  inattentive  and  stupid  beyond  comparison.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  break  up  the  noise  she  makes  in  her  throat  when 
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she  is  not  speakiDg.  She  will  stop  when  one  puts  a  finger  to  the  lips, 
but  it  is  forgotten  almost  at  once.  My  present  plan  for  breaking  up  this 
noise,  which  is  now  so  nearly  automatic,  is  to  keep  a  little  band  of  elastic 
ribbon  around  her  throat,  whose  gentle  but  continuous  pressure  may  be  to 
her  a  constant  reminder  to  check  and  stop  it. 

She  does  not  improve  in  walking.  Her  gait  is  most  unnatural.  She 
drags  her  feet  till  some  one  tells  her  to  lifl  them,  and  then  she  lifts  them 
so  high  that,  in  the  street,  she  attracts  the  attention  of  every  one.  She 
has  had  electricity  and  massage  for  three  months,  but  I  see  no  improve- 
ment.    She  cannot  balance  herself,  and  often  pitches  forward. 

A  month  ago  she  was  given  an  illustrated  primer,  and  had  her  first 
lesson  in  printed  words.  She  will  learn  to  read.  She  counts  and  writes 
numbers  to  one  hundred ;  this  is  for  a  memory  drill.  She  only  compre- 
hends ten.  We  use  the  numeral  frame,  pennies,  tickets,  and  her  fingers 
to  count  with.  She  can  tell  time  orally.  She  has  had  the  present,  im- 
perfect, and  future  tenses  of  many  verbs ;  for  example,  ^'  My  sacque  is 
short,"  *'  I  see  the  cars,"  "  I  went  to  the  store  with  Mrs.  Seguin,"  "  I 
blew  soap-bubbles,"  "  I  shall  go  to  the  Park  to-morrow,"  "  John  will  go 
home  Friday."  Such  sentences  as  these  she  articulates  and  understands 
well,  but  not  sufficiently  well  to  make  similar  ones  for  herself.  No  other 
training  than  individual  is  possible  at  present  in  Mary^s  case.  She  has 
her  own  school-room.  One  other  child  in  the  room  would  distract  her,  so 
that  she  would  accomplish  nothing.  We  have  tried  it.  She  is  only 
with  the  others  for  dumb-bells,  marching,  etc. 

Mary's  parents  are  Jewish  people.  Like  the  majority  of  their  race  in 
America,  they  have  neither  renounced  Judaism  nor  accepted  Christianity  ; 
yet  they  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  I  take  their  child  to  church 
occasionally,  and  have  her  go  through  the  form  of  prayer  before  going  to 
bed.  She  calls  it "  Sunday,"  and  has  never  once  forgotten  to  kneel  down 
since  I  taught  her  a  year  ago.  Her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  very 
clear,  and  when  she  disobeys  she  insists  upon  being  punished,  and  would 
rather  be  punished  than  yield  a  point.  She  has  no  fear  of  any  person 
nor  of  any  punishment ;  in  fact,  she  will  suggest  the  different  punish- 
ments. She  is  ready  to  go  to  bed,  or  lose  her  cake  or  dessert,  or  what 
we  like,  all  but  give  up  her  stubbornness.  But  each  year  she  grows  more 
lovable  and  affectionate,  and  some  day  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  her 
make  more  than  an  approach  to  normal  womanhood. 
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STATUS    OF    THE    WORK    BEFORE    THE    PEOPLE   AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OP  INSTITUTIONS — IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  INTRODUCED  DURING  THE 
YEARS    1887   AND   1888. 

Ontario. — Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton  reports  at  Orillia,  1888 :  You  have,  at 
last,  seen  for  yourselves  somethiug  of  the  status  of  the  work  iu  Ontario, 
on  this  the  occasion  of  your  first  visit  to  oar  Dominion,  and  oonsequentlj 
I  will  be  saved  the  task  of  once  more  impressing  upon  you  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  school  worthy  the  name,  nor  any  regular  system  of  industrial 
training.     As  you  have  seen,  however,  from  your  inspection  of  our  build- 
ings, and  the  plans  for  their  completion,  we  are  in  a  fair  wa^  of  having 
both  ere  long.     In  the  mean  time,  we  simply  care  for  our  people  as  best 
we  can,  supplying  them  with  such  simple  employment  as  can  be  found  in 
an  institution  like  ours.     For  the  males  we  have  ample  outside  work 
during  the  summer  months,  in  gardens  and  grounds,  and,  as  you  hare 
seen  surrounding  our  new  buildings  stones  and  stumps  without  number, 
we  are  likely  to  have,  for  many  a  day,  just  such  work  as  is  suitable  for 
the  many  adults  under  care.     With  our  domestic  work,  including  laun- 
dry, kitchen,  and  dining-rooms,  we  utilize  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  of 
our  adult  females,  and  in  the  wards  we  have  a  large  force  of  knitters, 
who  knit  all  our  stockings,  socks,  and  mittens,  as  well  as  do  considerable 
sewing.     Perhaps,  after  all,  our  system  approaches  very  nearly  the  ideal 
of  what  a  custodial  asylum  should  be ;  and  it  is  a  question  well  worthy 
of  our  most  serious  consideration,  whether  beginning  a  new  institution 
as  we  have  done — viz.,  our  government  committing  itself  to  the  princi- 
ple of  providing  and  caring  for  our  idiots,  as  it  does  for  our  insane — is 
not  the  right  and  best  method,  and  then  the  educational  and  industrial 
training  to  come  in  as  an  after  consideration.     Certainly,  institutions 
founded  in  this  way  will  escape  the  dangers  that  threaten  some  of  those 
now  in  existence.     For  instance,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  general 
complaint  from  many  of  the  States  of  the  difficulty  they  have  in  enlist- 
ing the  sympathies,  or  at  any  rate  the  votes,  of  the  legislators  in  granting 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  their  asylnnis  or 
institutions.     I  am  pleased  to  say  no  such  difficulty  exists  in  Ontario; 
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on  the  contrary,  the  members  of  our  Legislature  are  practically  a  unit  in 
voting  for  and  urging  increased  expenditure  in  this  line.  In  fact,  I  can- 
not recall,  in  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  when  there  has  been  a  vote 
demanded  on  asylum  appropriations.  The  members  in  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  government  have  actually  made  it  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint, if  not  of  attack,  that  ample  provision  is  not  made  for  our  idiota 
and  lunatics.  Grand  juries  have  frequently  represented  to  the  govern- 
ment the  necessity  for  more  asylum  accommodations,  especially  for 
idiots,  and  a  large  number  of  our  counties  have  memorialized  the  gov- 
ernment to  extend  our  present  asylums,  or  build  new  ones,  so  that  no 
idiot  or  lunatic  shall  be  confined  in  our  common  jails  or  pest-houses. 
One  difficulty,  if  it  can  be  said  we  have  one,  is  with  the  government  or 
cabinet,  who  are  very  cautious  and  economical,  and  like  to  move  slowly, 
if  surely,  in  matters  of  expenditure.  They  are  thoroughly  alive,  how- 
ever, to  the  importance,  the  necessity,  and  humanity  of  making  ample 
provisions  for  our  special  class ;  and  what  you  have  witnessed  of  our 
work  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  you  may  expect  two  or  three  years 
hence.  In  regard  to  special  training,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  re- 
cently appointed  two  young  ladies  as  toachers,  and  have  at  last  em- 
barked, if  I  may  use  the  word,  on  the  work  which  I  have  urged  and 
pleaded  for  for  many  long  years.  Already  we  can  see  unmistakable 
marks  of  improvement,  and  the  sceptical  public  are  astonished  to  see 
what  possibilities  are  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  patient  and  persevering 
course  of  training.  I  think  we  have  excellent  reasons  for  congratulations 
on  the  status  of  the  work  in  Ontario. 

California. — Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne  reports  at  Orillia,  1888:  For  the 
past  year  a  record  of  improvement  and  success  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Home,  either  while  as  a  private  or  since  as  a  State  institu- 
tion. Under  the  stimulus  of  a  fair  appropriation  from  the  Legislature 
of  1887,  a  general  overhauling  and  rearrangement  of  the  present  plant 
was  made  possible,  and  consummated  in  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30th, 
1888.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  large  application-list  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remodel  many  of  the  dormitories  so  as  to  accommodate  additional 
children.  Dining-rooms,  kitchens,  bath-rooms,  and  living-quarters  came 
in  also  for  a  share  of  repairs  and  extension.  For  all  of  these  alterations, 
extensions,  and  additions  there  was  expended  the  sum  of  $5633.24. 
The  capacity  for  the  storage  of  water  was  increa.sed  from  20,000  gallons 
to  50,000  gallons  by  the  erection  of  additional  towers  with  tanks,  a  more 
extensive  system  of  water-pipes  and  mains  was  laid,  another  well  was 
sunk,  and  steam-pumps  (pulsometers)  purchased  to  both  lift  the  water 
and  distribute  it  through  the  mains.     Additional  lavatories  were  also 
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provided.  Under  this  be»d  and  for  other  purposes  incidental  to  the 
water  department  there  was  expended  $383(1.(53.  Late  in  the  year  aD 
additional  one-story  building,  32  bj  60,  was  erei-t-ed  and  equipped  for 
ft  laundry.  This,  with  its  equipment  of  machinery,  hot-water  taok^, 
pipes,  and  acccssorieH,  has  cost  £3217.13,  and  is  most  complete  in  all  \a 
appointments.  The  latest  improred  Troy  ianndry-uiacbinea  were  ob- 
tained, with  latest  design  in  steam  dry-room,  which,  with  other  iuipruve- 
ments  in  ironing,  etc.,  have  reduced  our  actual  hand-labur  and  our  cost 
for  laundering  both  to  a  minimum.  Here  many  of  our  custodials  find 
pleasing  occupations  in  ironing,  sorting,  and  mending  clothes.  For  n 
system  of  gasoline  gas-lighting  we  have  spent  $2157.  It  appeals  to  be 
the  most  economic  light  obtainable  at  present,  is  of  first-cla.ss  i]aalit)', 
and  so  far  (after  nearly  :i  year's  <'onstant  use)  the  Springlieid  onltil 
used  has  not  cost  nsan  hour's  inconvenience  nor  a  dollar's  expense,  saw 
for  gasoline. 

For  sewerage — the  laying  of  new  drains,  the  making  of  cesspools, 
sewer  connections,  etc, — the  sum  of  8894.68  was  expended.  New  drives, 
lined  with  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  were  also  laid  out  and  graded, 
while  the  whole  ground  upon  the  front  of  the  Home  baa  received  con- 
tinuous and  careful  attention  from  a  landscape  gardener.  Palms,  roses, 
pepper-trees,  and  other  subtropical  plants  now  ornament  our  grounds, 
while  a  profusion  of  vines  and  bright- colored  flowers  in  beds  and  borders, 
and  on  trellis  and  building,  tend  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  children  and 
qniclcen  their  sluggisb  brains  to  thought.  This  outlay  on  grounds  has  m 
far  cost  us  S1536.50.  Out  of  an  appropriation  of  S2.'>,(li)0  for  general 
improvements,  this  leaves  us  a  little  less  than  88000  for  similar  work  for 
the  present  year.  One  hundred  children  are  now  in  the  institutioa,  while 
over  one  hundred  and  tifly  more  are  applicants  waiting  the  further  ei- 
teusion  of  the  institution. 

The  Le^slature  of  IBBil  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  sum  sufficieat  to 
enable  us  to  erect  larger  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  to  take  tbe 
place  of  the  wooden  structures  now  in  use,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  tbe 
rapidly -increasing  demands  made  upon  the  Home  not  only  from  this  State, 
but  from  the  neighboring  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories. 

In  the  internal  management  of  the  Home  some  progress  has  been 
effected.  A  specially -pre  pared  massage  and  bathing-room  for  low-grade 
cases  and  epileptics,  together  with  its  equipment  for  special  treatment  of 
these  classes,  marks  a  step  forward  in  the  rational  professional  care  of 
these  subjects.  Our  experiences  during  tbe  past  year  in  the  matter  of 
giving  special  and  prominent  attention  to  the  cuisine  of  the  Home  have 
been  so  favorable  and  so  encouraging  that  we  feel  like  estendiog  it  still 
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farther  in  the  line  we  have  adopted.  Dietaries  for  the  whole  institution 
are  made  out  daily  bj  the  matron  and  superintendent,  and  are  carefully 
and  conscientiously  carried  out  by  a  rather  elaborate  system  of  competent 
painstaking  kitchen  and  dining-room  regime.  The  wonderful  physical 
and  the  very  pleasing  mental  improvement  of  most  of  the  inmates  during 
the  past  year  is  accounted  for  very  largely  by  the  care  we  have  bestowed 
upon  their  meals,  bathing,  and  beds.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  fruit- 
garden  in  the  world,  perhaps,  we  are  enabled  to  give  our  children  a  variety 
of  fruit — ripe,  delicious,  and  healthy — almost  the  whole  year  round, 
while  the  climate  permits  out-door  exercise  practically  every  day  in  the 
year.  Nature  has  combined  to  make  this  State  the  most  favored  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Connecticut. — Dr.  Geo.  H.  Knight  reported  at  Orillia,  1888:  The 
condition  of  our  institution  during  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  steady 
grrowth.  The  work  in  the  different  departments  has  been  efficient  and 
the  results  encouraging.  The  care  of  the  custodial  children  in  a  'build- 
ing by  themselves  has  been  advantageous  to  them  as  well  as  to  our 
regular  school  work. 

Among  our  improvements  has  been  a  new  boiler-house  and  boilers, 
and  a  thorough  overhauling  of  all  our  system  of  piping.  New  iron 
4-inch  pipes  have  been  put  in  from  all  our  closetSj  bath-rooms,  sinks, 
etc.,  and  carried  entirely  outside  of  the  building  before  being  connected 
with  the  sewer,  and  ventilated,  according  to  the  modern  idea,  by  pipes 
extending  through  the  roof. 

An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  visited  our  institution  last  winter,  thirty- 
three  children  being  attacked  with  the  disease.  The  first  cases  occurred 
among  a  group  of  small  boys,  in  which  were  four  epileptics  who  did 
not  take  the  disease. 

The  ordinary  treatment  at  first  was  pursued,  but  as  time  elapsed  and 
the  disease  spread  to  other  groups,  the  epileptics  always  escaping,  the 
question  arose.  Is  not  a  person  thoroughly  bromized  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  exempt  from  the  disease  ? 

Correspondence  with  superintendents  whose  institutions  had  pre- 
viously been  visited  with  this  dread  disease  seemed  to  strengthen  this 
theory,  and  consequently  I  decided  to  try  thorough  bromization.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  cases  in  the  hospital  were  put  on  bromide  of  ammonium 
in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  grains  every  four  hours,  according  to  age. 

All  new  cases  were  bromized  as  soon  as  possible  with  large  doses  of 
bromide  of  potash.  The  large  doses  of  quinine  and  whiskey  were  done 
away  with,  they  being  used  very  moderately  and  during  convalescence. 
The  throat  affection,  though  very  severe  in  nearly  all  our  cases,  was  left 
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entirel;  to  itself,  and  at  no  time  aft«r  the  com  men  cement  of  the  bromide 
trentnient,  when  a  cakv  wits  quicklj  and  thoroughly  brouiized,  did  we 
have  that  low,  weak  heart  to  combat  which  ia  so  often  met  with. 

In  regard  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  bromides  in  this  diwMe, 
there  may  be  some  questions:  either  the  bromine,  which  we  all  knuw 
is  taken  up  very  quickly  by  the  circulation,  acts  directly  upon  the  poison 
there  and  counteracts  it,  or  the  action  is  directly  on  the  nervous  sjatt'in 
and  enables  it  to  combat  the  poison.  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  theory, 
because  the  heart  never  seemed  to  approach  failnre,  (hough  the  throat  de- 
posit generally  followed  a  regular  course.  This,  I  think,  would  not  occur 
if  the  action  took  place  in  the  circulation.  By  this  treatment  only  one 
death  occurred  out  of  our  thirty-three  cases. 

Illinois. — Dr.  W.  B.  Fish  reported  at  Lakeville  meeting,  1887;  Oar 
institu^on  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Miss  iSanh  M. 
Steele,  who  for  the  last  three  years  has  filled  the  position  of  matron. 
Prior  to  her  connection  with  the  institution  at  Lincoln,  she  was  formiDj 
years  assistant  matron,  and  house-keeper  at  the  Pennsylvania  lostitudon 
for  Peeble-Minded  Children,  at  Elwyn. 

Faithful  and  conscientious  to  a  fault,  Miss  St«ele  gave  to  her  work 
her  whole  heart  and  strength.  She  met  death  with  the  calm  foni- 
tude  and  conrage  which  charooteriEod  her  during  all  the  trying  periods  of 
life,  and  passed  to  her  rest  sustained  and  comforted  by  a  firm  belief  in 
ObristiaDity.  She  leaves  behind  her  the  fragrant  memory  of  a  life  fall 
of  good  works,  of  unselfish  devotion  to  others,  and  faithful  performaDce 
of  duty. 

During  the  l^islative  session  just  passed  our  institution  has  received 
frequent  visits  from  prominent  legislators,  and  unusual  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  our  work. 

The  committees  appoint«d  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  viat 
State  charitable  institutions  unanimously  endorsed  all  of  our  requests  for 
appropriations.  This  action  on  their  part  was  very  gratifying,  tDasniucli 
as  this  course  was  taken  with  but  one  other  institution  in  the  State. 

Increased  appropriations  over  those  of  the  last  session  were  made  for 
ordinary  expenses,  owing  to  the  increase  in  attendance,  and  appropriations 
were  made  for  sewer  con^^truotion,  repairs,  and  new  boilers. 

Our  request  for  a  custodial  building,  though  endorsed  by  the  Stale 
Board  nf  Charities,  all  the  House  cummittees  lo  whom  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred, and  the  Committee  on  Stato  Chariuble  Institutions  of  the  Senate, 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  did  al!  rciuesW 
for  new  buildings  on  the  part  of  other  State  institutions. 

We  shall  renew  our  application  at  the  nest  session  of  the  L^sluure. 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Fish  reported  at  Orillia  meeting,  1888:  During  the  past 
year  the  institution  has  leased,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  a  farm  of  four 
hundred  acres,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  main  building. 

Possession  was  given  in  September  last ;  extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made ;  the  buildings  on  the  place  fitted  up  for  the  farmer 
and  boys  in  his  charge.     At  present  we  have  twenty  boys  on  the  farm. 

We  have  under  cultivation  one  hundred  and  five  acres  of  corn,  sixty 
acres  of  oats,  fifteen  acres  of  rye,  and  six  acres  of  potatoes.  The  remain- 
der of  the  farm  is  in  meadow  and  pasture. 

Our  paid  employes  consist  of  the  farmer,  a  milkman,  and  the  cook.  We 
have  on  an  average  about  seventy  head  of  cattle  and  one  hundred  hogs 
to  care  for.  All  the  work  of  putting  in  and  cultivating  the  crops  has 
been  done  by  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer  and  the  milkman. 
Our  farmer  purchases  and  slaughters  all  the  cattle  required  in  the  main 
institution,  and  we  note  considerable  saving  in  this  item  of  expenditure. 

A  strict  account  is  kept  with  the  farm  on  our  books,  and  after  the  first 
year  we  feel  confident  that  a  good  showing  can  be  made. 

A  five  years'  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Lincoln  Water- Works 
Company  for  our  water  supply.  The  quality  of  the  water  furnished  thus 
far  is  far  superior  to  that  obtained  from  our  own  wells. 

An  exhibit  of  the  industrial  and  kindergarten  work  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution  was  sent  to  the  National  Educational  Association's  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago  in  July  last.  The  exhibit  was  favorably  received,  and 
very  kindly  referred  to  by  many  prominent  educators. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  has  been  good  up  to  the 
past  spring,  when  we  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  rbtheln,  which  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia. 

There  is  but  little  to  say  regarding  our  school  work,  which  progresses 
favorably.  We  have  again  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
valued  assistants.  Miss  Lottie  Stryker,  assistant  matron,  who  died  in 
April. 

Indiana. — Miss  Mary  T.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  reports  to  Orillia  meeting, 
1888:  Our  inmates  number  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  with  new  ones 
coming  daily.  We  are  having  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year,  and  expect 
to  have  two  hundred  children  in  during  the  next  six  months.  The  insti- 
tution has  dissolved  its  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at 
Rnightstown,  and  is  in  its  new  building  at  Richmond. 

Iowa. — Dr.  F.  M.  Powell  reported  at  Orillia,  1888:  The  recent 
L^islature  appropriated  forty-four  thousand  dollars  for  improvements, 
which  enables  our  board  to  complete  the  central  building,  erect  a  new 
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boiler  and  eDgine-house,  and  provide  iocreased  hospital  fadlities.    We 

had  asked  for  twenty-two  thouBand  dollars  for  a  oottage  for  e{»lep^c8  and 
paralytics.  In  this  we  failed,  but  our  board  will  coatinue  to  present  tbe 
claims  of  this  class  until  tbey  are  recogniEed.  We  have  notbtog  nev  to 
report  in  the  way  of  school  work.  Number  now  enrolled  three  handred 
and  eighty. 

A'cinaus.— Col.  H,  M.  Greene  reported  at  Lakeville,  1S87:  Our  neit 
buildingatWiufield  was  occupied  March  22d,  1887,iTith  thirty-one  pupila. 
At  this  writing  we  have  forty-six,  and  after  July  Ist  will  proceed  to  Sll  up 
rapidly.  The  building  |a  main  building  and  one  wing),  four  Btories  in 
height,  will  accommodate  seveoty-five  pupils  comfortably.  Tbe  Deit 
Legislature,  convening  in  1889,  is  confidently  expected  Ut  appropriite 
sufficient  to  put  up  tbe  remaining  wing  of  this  and  perhaps  to  commeDCe 
work  on  the  main  building ;  also  lo  grant  more  land  and  a  pertDloent 
water-supply.  Everything  seems  propitious.  The  site  is  a  lovely  one, 
local  feeling  is  very  strong  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  commanding  position 
of  this  great  county,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  best  section  of  the  State, 
will  insure  for  the  institution  a  full  measure  of  legislative  regard.  The 
health  of  the  iomates  is  perfect,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
are  all  noble,  intelligent,  and  ardent  friends  of  the  work,  and  witii  tbe 
same  energy  and  cheerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  people  which  his 
prevailed  in  the  past,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  may  not  soon  become 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  establishments  under  tbe  eye 
of  the  Association. 

Col.  H.  M.  Greene  reported  at  Orillia,  18S8  ;  There  are  now  present  in 
the  Kansas  institution  ninety  pupils,  and  a  number  are  soon  to  ent«r, 
making  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  over  one  bundred, 
which  really  will  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  present  building.  The  oeil 
Legislature  will  be  asked  to  grant  an  appropriation  for  an  add itioDitl  wing, 
which  may  be  made  to  accommodate  fifty  more,  also  to  reoi^nize  the  in- 
stitution 30  Bs  to  provide  a  depaitment  for  those  incapable  of  school  in- 
struction. We  have  made  tbe  ncn  departure  which  must  come  in  the 
history  of  all  these  iustitulions, — viz.,  opened  our  doors  to  the  epileptic 
and  paralytic  forms  of  the  infirmity  we  treat.  This  create:s  a  new  building, 
and  will  eventually  compel  the  employment  of  a  medical  superintenilcDi. 

Tbe  work  is  now  fairly  established.  Public  interest  and  confidence  is 
thoroughly  awakened  and  enlisted,  and  we  may  henceforth  expect  as  laror- 
ablu  treatment  as  any  one  of  the  charities  of  the  Stat«  receive.  Tbe  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  a  new  lo::ation  are  just  disappearing,  and  lime 
will  render  this  among  tbe  most  beautiful  and  important  institutions  in 
Kansas. 
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Kentucky. — Dr.  Stewart  reported  at  the  Orillia  meetiDg,  1888 :  Be- 
cause of  the  unfortunate  stultification  of  the  State  Treasurer,  general  dis- 
trust had  called  for  examinations  and  inspections  of  all  the  institutions, 
which  had  been  carried  out  with  entire  palsy  of  feeling,  as  if  the  derelic- 
tion of  one  man  had  infected  all.  The  year  had  not  been  opportune  for 
any  advancement  of  our  work  ;  indeed,  every  exertion  had  been  necessary 
to  hold  it  to  its  place. 

Maryland, — Dr.  Samuel  J.  Fort  reported  at  Lakeville,  1887  :  Since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  the  progress  of  our  work  in  Maryland 
has  been  very  gratifying.  From  June  1st,  188G,  to  January  1st,  1887,  we 
received  eighteen  communications  asking  information,  and  entered  five 
patients,  one  of  whom  has  since  been  removed.  Since  January  1st,  1887, 
we  have  received  thirty  communications  and  entered  four  patients.  Our 
greatest  drawback  exists  in  the  apathy  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public. 

Good  help  is  also  at  a  premium,  and  demands  almost  as  much  care  and 
training  as  the  patients.  We  opened  a  kindergarten  class  July  1st;  we 
have  also  started  a  carpenter-shop,  where  three  boys  and  an  attendant  find 
congenial  employment.  Believing  that  '^  all  things  come  to  him  who 
waits,'*  we  look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  future,  and  hope  next  year, 
Deo  volenie,  to  report  our  complement  filled  and  new  buildings  in 
prospect  u. 

Dr.  Fort  reported  at  Orillia,  1888  :  The  work  in  Maryland  has  received 
an  impetus  by  reason  of  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  purchase  a  suitable  place,  and  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for 
two  years  as  running  expenses  for  a  State  institution.  The  names  of  Golds- 
borough  S.  Griffith,  Dr.  J.  Pembroke Thom,  Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  and  Henry 
S.  King  are,  among  others,  in  the  list  of  directors.  Font  pill  grows  little 
by  little ;  there  has  been  a  large  enough  increase  in  our  family  during  the 
past  year  to  allow  the  organization  of  a  kindergarten  class,  and  another 
class  in  elementary  and  useful  occupation. 

Dr.  Richard  Gundry  reported  at  Orillia,  1888 :  On  the  1st  of  May  we 
oi^anized  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the 
Feeble- Minded.  A  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  on  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  at  Owing's  Mills,  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  good  land  beautifully  situ- 
ated, rolling,  and  commanding  a  pleasing  prospect.  On  the  farm  is  a  good 
house  of  brick  and  stone,  containing  seventeen  rooms  in  good  repair. 
There  are  two  tenant  houses  besides.  For  this  we  paid  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  of  our  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  The  property 
belonged  to  Dr.  Wood,  at  one  time  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
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Navy.  We  have  but  five  thousand  dollars  for  mflinteoaDce  ;  bnt,  as  the 
year  ia  well  advanced,  it  may  suffice  for  the  immediate  expense  of  open- 
ing. Wliat  we  moat  need  now  ia  an  earaeat-minded  man,  of  good  pro- 
fessional ability,  and  a  reasonable  spirit  of  aelf-sacrifiee,  to  take  up  ihb 
work  in  our  State. 

Massacfiiigetli. — Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  reported  at  Orillis,  188S:  Ad 
estal«  of  Dinoty  acrea,  aituated  in  tlie  city  of  Waltham,  ei>(ht  miles  from 
Boston,  has  been  purchased  for  a  oen  location  for  the  Masaachusetu 
School  for  the  Feeble- Jlinded.  The  land  ia  elevated  and  sightly,  ia  well 
adapted  for  farming  purposes,  and  has  a  convenient  water-supply. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  two  hundred  thonsand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  on  thia  site.  We 
shall  build  a  series  of  detached  buildings  of  moderate  size. 

The  school  and  custodial  departuenta  will  be  on  different  parts  of  tbe 
estate.  A  farm-house  which  will  accommodate  thirty  inmates  will  be 
built  this  summer,  and  our  lai^e  boys  transferred  at  once  from  the  farm 
at  Med&eld. 

An  asylum  building,  to  accommodate  about  one  handred  caaes,  will  also 
be  begun  this  summer,  and  will  be  completed  and  occupied  early  in  I S89. 

The  administrative  and    school   buildings  wilt  be  b^un  early  oeit 


When  the  new  institution  is  completed,  the  farm  at  Medfield  and  the 
buildings  in  South  Boston  will  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  th« 
erection  of  new  buildings. 

At  present  we  have  about  two  hundred  inmates,  about  equally  divided 
between  school  and  asylum  casea.  Several  hundred  applicants  are  nov 
anxiously  awaiting  admission.  We  are  now  greatly  hampered  by  our 
crowded  and  badly -arranged  buildings.  Owing  to  our  Umit«d  capacity, 
as  soon  aa  our  inmates  have  passed  the  school  age,  many  of  thetn  have 
to  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  in  order  that  younger  children  may  have  tbe 
advantage  of  our  school  training  So  we  have  a  large  proportion  of 
young  children  and  comparatively  few  trained  cases  at  any  one  time,  and 
for  this  reason,  I  think,  we  are  able  to  accomplish  less,  relatively,  in  oor 
industrial  department  than  do  many  of  the  larger  institutions  having 
greater  number  of  older,  trained  inmates. 

ifi',(«eso/<(.— Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers  reported  at  Lakeville,  1887: 

On  Carnation  nf  Idioc;/.  f-tc.—We  are  still  collecting  etiolc^cal  data 
with  every  new  ca.se  received,  and  supplementing  the  same  by  such  fai^ 
as  can  be  obtained  by  subsc(|uent  personal  interviews. 

We  have  not  yet  eolleclod  enough  material  to  justify  any  public  state- 
ment as  to  conclusions. 
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On  Development  and  Progress^  etc. — Our  board  received  all  it  asked 
from  the  Legislature  last  winter,  the  principal  item  being  an  appropriation 
for  a  custodial  building,  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  the  foundation  this 
fall.  A  beautiful  building  site  was  provided  for  by  the  last  Legislature. 
Our  main  centre  is  nearly  completed.  This  will  provide  dining-rooms  for 
nearly  three  hundred  children.  A  large  assembly  room  with  a  suite  of 
school-rooms  adjacent,  offices  and  public  rooms,  and  a  well-arranged  hos- 
pital nursery  are  provided  in  this  building. 

On  Improvement  in  School  Training^  etc. — Our  school  and  industrial 
work  has  been  organized  and  conducted  on  what  we  term  the  co-ordinate 
plan, — that  is,  the  literary  work  and  the  various  branches  of  industry, 
such  as  house- work,  sewing,  brush-making,  scroll-sawing,  and  brass-ham- 
mering, are  kept  in  progress  simultaneously,  the  children  changing  from 
one  occupation  to  another,  but  always  busy  at  something  during  the 
entire  day.  The  teachers  are  required  to  make  out  definite  programmes 
for  their  children,  giving  to  each  child  as  much  attention  as  their  time  will 
allow.  These  programmes  are  then  taken  by  the  superintendent,  and  every 
child  that  is  not  occupied  by  its  teacher  during  any  given  hour,  or  half- 
hour,  is  assigned  to  some  other  employment  during  that  time.  This  re- 
duces the  number  of  children  under  any  one  instructor  at  any  one  time  to 
the  minimum.  This  leaves  the  school -rooms  more  nearly  free  from  dis- 
turbing noise  and  confusion,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  concentrate  her 
energies  upon  a  few  persons  at  a  time.  The  children  are  not  kept  at  any 
one  employment  so  long  as  to  weary  them,  each  change  seeming  to  bring 
renewed  interest,  while  the  very  important  result  is  obtained  of  keeping 
the  largest  possible  number  of  children  continuously  employed  during 
seven  hours  of  the  day.  It  might  be  thought  this  constant  changing 
would  create  confusion,  but  we  have  found  that  there  is  but  little  if  any 
more  than  is  occasioned  by  class  changes,  and  the  children  very  quickly 
learn  the  programmes  themselves.  My  teachers,  at  first  adopting  it  with 
many  misgivings,  are  now,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  approval  of  it. 

We  propose  to  carry  out  the  same  plan  during  another  year,  when  we 
will  have  our  school  and  industrial  rooms  in  close  proximity,  and  thus 
much  better  adapted  to  carrying  out  the  system  successfully. 

Out  of  the  twenty-four  epileptics  under  our  care  during  the  year,  we 
have  selected  cases  as  we  could  find  time  to  give  them  special  study  and 
treatment.  We  have  now  a  half-dozen  cases  each  of  which  is  receiving 
its  distinct  treatment,  and,  while  we  have  no  cures  to  report,  we  are  very 
free  to  say  that  never  before  have  we  been  able  to  see  such  marked  results 
from  treatment  or  been  led  from  experience  to  expect  radical  cures.  The 
general  plan  now  adopted  is  the  combined  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
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Hughes,  of  St.  LouiS) — viz.,  the  use  of  the  bromides  with  arsenic,  hjpo- 
phosphites  of  the  alkaline  earths,  cephalic  galvanization,  and  selected  diet. 
By  following  up  this  treatment  we  have  witnessed  the  convulsions  steadily 
decrease  in  frequency  and  severity. 

By  the  tabulated  study  of  the  convulsions  of  all  the  cases  under  obser- 
vation, we  found  one  case  in  which  for  a  year  the  convulsions  occurred 
periodically  three  times  a  month.  By  a  glance  at  the  schedule  we  can 
predict  within  a  day  or  so  when  they  will  occur.  This  has  furnished  an 
important  suggestion  for  treatment. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers  reported  at  Orillia,  1888:  Minnesota's  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  has  experienced  a  prosperous  year  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Our  school-term  began  in  September,  1887,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  persons  enrolled.  It  just  closed  (June  15th,  1888)  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  one  hundred  and  eighty  being  the  highest 
enrolment  reached. 

Our  institution,  as  you  all  know,  admits  all  classes  of  feeble-minded 
and  some  epileptics.  Our  custodial  department  is  about  equal  to  oar 
school  department  in  size. 

Our  people  believe  thoroughly  in  the  colony  idea,  but  for  temporary 
purposes  the  south  wing  of  the  school  building,  which  is  now  being 
rapidly  built,  will  serve  for  custodial  and  hospital  purposes. 

This  south  wing  completes  the  symmetry  of  our  present  buildings,  and 
after  erecting  shop,  laundry,  and  additional  room  for  the  schools  proper, 
for  which  our  board  intend  asking  appropriations  this  winter,  our  school 
and  training  plant  will  be  very  complete,  and  will  have  a  capacity  for 
about  three  hundred  children. 

We  are  providing  separate  kitchen  and  dining-rooms  for  the  custodial 
classes  in  the  south  wing,  and  the  isolation  of  these  classes  from  the 
school-children  proper  will  be  quite  complete.  It  is  expected  that  the 
next  move  will  be  to  place  these  classes  in  a  colony  building.  All  of  oar 
new  construction  is  semi-fireproof,  brick  partitions,  wire  lath,  and  iron 
and  brick  staircases  being  used  all  through. 

We  believe  that  our  work  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  people  of 
the  State  generally.  Our  Board  of  Directors  are  conservative  business 
men,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  served  in  their  present  capacity  for  a 
number  of  years,  so  that  the  public  have  learned  to  have  confidence  in 
their  management  of  public  expenditures.  Our  general  organisation  is 
peculiar  to  Minnesota,  and  may  not  be  understood  by  all  of  you.  The 
Minnesota  School  for  Deaf,  organized  at  Faribault  twenty-five  years  ago, 
formed  the  nucleus  from  which,  or  in  connection  with  which,  the  Board 
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of  Directors  have  since  organized  the  School  for  Blind  and  School  for 
Feeble-Minded.  The  last  Legislature  placed  the  three  schools  upon  the 
same  legal  basis,  and  for  simplicity  termed  the  aggregation,  The  Minne- 
sota Institute  for  Defectives,  with  the  three  departments, — School  for 
Deaf,  School  for  Blind,  and  School  for  Feeble- Minded.  Each  has  its  own 
buildings  and  organization.  One  steward  acts  for  the  three  schools,  buying 
upon  the  requisitions  of  the  superintendents.  The  steward  is  also  super- 
intendent of  building  construction,  and,  as  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
steward  of  ability  and  long  experience,  the  superintendents  are  relieved 
of  much  responsibility. 

On  the  5th  of  this  June  the  board  celebrated  the  twenty-fiflh  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  the  School  for  Deaf,  and  laid  the  comer-stone 
of  the  building  which  is  to  be  temporarily  used  for  custodial  purposes  at 
the  School  for  Feeble- Minded. 

We  are  pleased  tp  report  progress  in  collecting  data  for  the  study  of 
causation.  We  have  the  preliminary  histories  of  nearly  all  of  our  in- 
mates now  that  have  friends  or  relatives  known  to  us. 

Under  the  subject  of  ^*' Improvements  in  School- Training ^^^  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  we  are  terming  the  ^^  co-ordinate  method."  This 
is  essentially  mingling  of  the  ordinary  school-room  work  with  manual 
training,  both  occupying  the  same  time  and  the  two  in  rooms  adjacent. 

The  programme  is  prepared  in  this  way.  All  of  the  teachers  (having 
their  classes  assigned  as  is  usually  done  elsewhere)  prepare  their  own  pro- 
grammes of  school  work,  which,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent, 
are  consolidated  by  the  clerk.  By  selecting  and  classifying  otherwise 
unoccupied  children  throughout  the  day  from  the  school-rooms,  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  an  average  of  about  forty  children  employed  in  brass- 
hammering,  scroll-sawing,  brush-making,  pattern-work,  sewing,  fancy 
needle-work,  and  general  house-work. 

All  of  our  industrial  work  this  year  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way, 
and  while  we  have  no  great  display  or  showing  to  boast  of,  we  feel  a  little 
pardonable  pride  in  what  we  believe  is  a  good  foundation  for  future  in- 
dustries. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  following  advantages  from  this 
method : 

1.  Relief  to  the  teachers  by  removing  noisy,  restless  children,  thereby 
permitting  them  (the  teachers)  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren under  immediate  instruction. 

2.  Meeting  the  first  indication  of  childhood  nature, — emphatically  re- 
quired among  feeble-minded  generally, — viz.,  short  times  of  occupation 
at  one  thing  and  a  variety  of  occupations. 
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3.  Increased  totereat  and  ambition  OD  the  part  of  tlie  children.  Tbis 
bas  been  really  wonderful  and  beyond  expectation. 

4.  Leas  idleness, — bence  lees  mischief  and  aonoyance. 

5.  Better  work  io  the  school-rooms  as  a  result  of  the  phyMological 
activities,  better  nutrition,  better  blood. 

We  do  Dot  here  consider  the  financial  aspect  of  the  system,  bat  can 
say  incidentally  thnt  our  children's  work  in  the  manual  training  depan- 
ment  sells  for  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  material  used. 

There  are  two  objections  that  might  be  urged  ^;aiDst  this  plan, — 
(1 )  Complexity  of  programme,  and  {2)  overwork  and  exoitemeat  of 

The  first  objectioD  ia  not  of  sufficient  uuportance  to  merit  attention  in  a 
school  the  size  of  ours,  and  I  think  the  half-day  play  will  prevail  for  the 
older  children  as  the  school  grows. 

The  second  objection  is  a  valid  one,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  the 
interference  of  the  medical  officer.  There  are  children  in  all  of  our  in- 
stitutioDB  that  must  not  be  stimulated,  as  insanity  will  result,  but  the 
proper  prescription  must  be  applied  to  the  proper  case. 

The  "  co-ordinate  method"  may  not  be  the  thing  for  any  of  the 
schoole  under  your  care  ;  we  simply  report  from  our  own  experience  and 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  experiment  will  be  continued  in  MioDesoU,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  report  as  favorably  in  the  future. 

Hon.  R,  A.  Mutt,  a  veteran  in  legislation  for  the  defective  classes  in 
Minnesota,  sends  the  following  contribation  to  the  Proceedings  at  Orillii, 
His  reference  ia  to  a  Sute  provision  for  all  classes  and  conditions  cf  the 
feeble-minded ; 

"  Heretofore  the  work  had  been  confined  to  teachable  imbeciles,  who 
were  dismissed  at  a  prescribed  i^e  ;  and  such  of  the  custodial  classeB  as 
had  not  been  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ignorant  and  uDtraiced 
keepers  of  almshouses  still  blighted  many  a  home  in  our  land,  where  yon 
might  find  a  helpless,  hopeless,  shameless  idiot  or  a  confirmed  epileptic, 
enslaving  the  mother  and  demoralining  the  family  and  neighborhood. 
Our  sister  States  are  rapidly  following  our  lead,  and  many  a  ^fted  nother 
is  already  enfranchised  to  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  household  and  an 
ornament  to  society,  conscious  that  her  unfortunate  child  has  much  better 
care  than  ever  before  under  the  constant  presence  of  attendants  traiDed  to 
their  task. 

"  One  Btep  farther  we  propose,  which  by  our  new  act  of  1887  iscooleni- 
plated, —  Tn  Jceji  those  wkiim  we  coniiot  cure  and  equip  for  life  in  cut- 
t'xl^  vntil  they  are  pitit  the  reproducing  age,  and  stamp  out  hereditary 
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imbecility  and  epilepsy  right  here  and  now.  But  to  render  this  practical 
I  think  two  conditions  must  conjoin :  First,  in  the  constant  movement  of 
our  population  all  the  States  must  act  together ;  and,  second,  this  repub- 
lic must  not  remain  the  dumping-ground  of  all  nations.  We  shall  ever 
welcome  the  vitality  and  nobility  of  the  best  Celtic,  Saxon,  Germanic,  and 
Scandinavian  blood  of  Europe,  but  if  the  sewage  of  vice  and  crime  and 
physical  weakness  is  to  pour  in  upon  us  from  the  east,  and  more  name- 
less abominations  to  come  in  a  like  flood  from  the  west,  we  are  helpless. 
We  cannot  build  prisons,  reformatories,  insane  retreats,  and  idiotic  asy- 
lums fast  enough  and  large  enough  for  our  needs.  Why  not  stop  this 
our  folly  ?  I  would  protect  the  future  of  this  republic  from  outside  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical  rottenness  by  a  tariff  on  impure  blood  higher  than 
Horace  Greeley  or  Whitelaw  Reid  ever  dreamed  of." 

Nebraska. — No  report. 

New  Jersey. — Dr.  Kerlin  reported  at  Orillia,  1888  :  Under  the  enthu- 
siastic movement  of  two  ministers,  S.  0.  and  C.  F.  Garrison,  two  institu- 
tions have  been  founded  at  Yineland,  N.  J., — '*  The  New  Jersey  Home 
for  the  Feeble-Minded"  and  the  "  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Feeble-Minded  Women."  The  former  is  under  the  direction  of  a  private 
corporation  which  seeks  State  aid ;  the  latter  is  strictly  a  State  institu- 
tion, the  trustees  being  appointed  by  the  governor.  About  forty  inmates 
have  been  entered,  and  the  promoters  report  that  "  their  success  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  possibly  never  equalled  by  that  of  any  similar  institution 
in  the  country." 

New  York, — Dr.  J.  C.  Carson  reported  at  Lakeville,  1887 :  Within 
the  past  two  years  appropriations  aggregating  about  fifly-siz  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  granted  to  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at 
Syracuse,  for  the  following  purposes :  The  erection  of  a  building  to  pro- 
vide additional  school-rooms,  and  a  hall  for  the  general  assemblage  of 
pupils  at  dancing,  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  at  entertainments ;  for  the 
erection  of  four  detached  closets  and  bath-rooms  in  connection  with  the 
male  departments;  for  rebuilding  and  reconstructing  the  old  laundry 
building  into  dormitories  and  day-rooms  for  a  class  of  unteachable  chil- 
dren ;  and  for  the  erection  of  a  residence  upon  the  grounds  of  the  asylum 
for  the  superintendent  and  his  family.  The  school-room  building  and  en- 
tertainment-hall is  now  nearly  completed.  This  building  will  be  an  im- 
portant and  useful  addition,  and  will  supply  a  long-felt  want.  The  hall 
is  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor,  eighty-seven  by  forty  feet,  and  acces- 
sible at  each  end  by  the  boys  and  girls  respectively.  The  other  buildings 
mentioned  are  in  progress,  but  will  not  be  altogether  completed  for  a 
year  or  more  hence. 
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During  the  past  year  a  small  tno-Btorj  brick  hospital  buildiog,  erected 
Id  1R80  and  18B7  upon  tho  grouade,  separate  from  all  other  buildings,  was 
orgRDized.  A  trained  auree  was  engaged  and  placed  in  its  immediate 
cha^e.  This  building,  besides  being  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  it  i^  pro- 
posed also  to  make  use  of  as  a  house  of  det«ntioD  for  newly-admitted  chil- 
dren. All  persons  coDDect«d  with  the  asylum,  as  bood  rb  they  become 
ill,  are  removed  to  it  promptly  whenever  possible,  and  all  newly-admitted 
children,  as  a  rule,  are  sent  to  it,  and  detained  for  a  period  of  ten  dayi. 
By  these  ^eana  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  event  of  the  appearance  of  aoy 
contagious  disease,  iu  spread  may  be  arrested  or  held  in  check. 

The  additions  made  to  our  buildings  within  the  past  two  years  have 
increased  our  accommodations  for  thirty,  and  when  those  now  in  procesa 
pf  construction  are  completed,  forty  more  will  be  provided  for.  Ten 
acres  of  land  were  also  purchased  last  year  and  added  lo  the  premises  in 
Syracuse,  making  the  total  area  there  now  about  aixty<five  acres. 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  our  StAte  has  been  doing  something 
for  the  class  whose  intereHts  we  represent.  SUM.  from  the  oensoa  reporu, 
from  the  naiiiber  of  applications  we  are  receiving,  and  from  the  namerons 
inquiries  made  regarding  admisHions,  we  know  the  number  yet  unpro- 
vided for  is  very  large.  In  my  report  last  year  special  attentioo  nts 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  helpless,  the  epileptic,  and  the  greatly  deformed 
were  excluded  admission  by  the  by-laws  governing  our  institution,  and 
the  erection  of  another  was  recommended  in  some  other  part  of  the  State 
that  would  provide  for  all  classes ;  but  I  bid  sorry  to  say  that  nothing 
came  of  it.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  gri^at  pressing  necessity  in  our  State; 
but  the  work  is  so  uninviting  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  enlist  mnch 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  object. 

Itesidea  the  work  done  at  the  asylum  in  Syracuxe  for  the  children  of 
the  teachable  diss,  that  at  Newark,  in  our  State,  for  the  custody  of 
feeble-minded  women,  although  more  remote  in  its  operations  and  bene- 
fits, we  consiiler  of  almost  ef{ual  importance  to  society.  There  are  at  (he 
present  time  over  two  hundred  of  these  feeble-minded  ^rU  and  women 
provided  for  in  this  institution,  and  appropriations  have  been  made  that 
will  extend  ita  guardianship  over  one  hundred  more.  Many  of  its  in- 
mates h»ve  borne  children  prior  to  their  admission,  and  several  of  them 
more  than  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  propagation  of  idiocy,  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  throuj^h  the  medium  of  this  class  of  weak-minded 
girls  among  the  homes  and  poor-houses  of  our  State,  will  henceforth  be 
materially  lessened.  Another  result  from  placini;  these  girls  beyond  the 
dangers  that  beset  them  is  the  fact  that  the  existence  and  necessity  of 
such  an  institution  has  awakened  tlie  attention  of  the  poor  authorities  gen- 
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erally  throughout  the  State  to  greater  vigilance  in  guarding  them  from 
peril  than  formerly.  The  Newark  asylum  was  until  three  years  ago  a 
branch  of  th^  Syracuse  institution,  hut  has  since  heen  controlled  by  a 
separate  management.  Its  mission  is  far-reaehing  and  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  States. 

Dr.  Carson  reported  at  Orillia,  1888  :  The  legislation  of  last  winter  was 
favorable  in  every  respect.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  increased 
school-room  capacity,  and  for  a  gymnasium  eighty-seven  by  forty  feet ;  also 
an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  residence  for  the  superin- 
tendent. -Our  manual  classes  are  in  excellent  condition.  A  comet  band 
of  eighteen  pieces  and  an  orchestra  of  fourteen  pieces  are  in  training. 

W.  L.  Willett,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  reported  to  the  meeting  at  Orillia,  1888 :  We  have  now  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  inmates,  and  of  this  number  there  are  at  least 
eighty  capable  of  doing  different  kinds  of  work, — sewing,  working  in  the 
laundry,  kitchen,  baking,  and  looking  afler  some  of  their  more  unfor- 
tunate sisters ;  they  have  also  worked  in  the  garden. 

As  regards  cost  for  support,  our  per  capita  so  far  has  been  lower  than 
any  other  State  institution  in  this  State,  and  I  think  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  institutions  out  of  the  State  in  this  respect. 

Ohio. — No  report. 

Pennsylvania. — Dr.  Kerlin  reported  at  Lakeville,  1887  :  In  1882  there 
were  projected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School, 
one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  central  and  educational  departments,  two 
spacious  buildings  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each,  which  are  now 
known  as  Hillside  A  and  B,  constituting  our  asylum  branch,  in  which  at 
this  time  are  comfortably  sheltered  two  hundred  and  thirty  inmates, 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  of  the  most  defective  and  dependent  class ;  to 
assist  in  the  care  of  these  about  twenty  of  our  most  improved  boys  and 
girls,  now  growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  have  been  promoted 
from  the  schools,  and,  as  *•*'  aids"  to  competent  nurses  and  attendants,  are 
earning  their  own  living  and  leading  happy,  improving,  and  profitable  lives. 
The  first  building  was  opened  in  February,  1883,  and  sufi^cient  time  has 
now  elapsed  to  demonstrate  the  best  features  of  this  system  of  care  and, 
we  think,  to  expose  any  inadequacies  or  absolute  failures.  It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  report  that  in  every  possible  view  only  satisfactory 
results  have  been  reached. 

The  cost  of  support  has  been  materially  reduced,  the  problem  as  to  the 
care  of  the  so-called  ^*  custodial"  element  of  our  institution  has  been 
worked  to  its  happiest  solution,  and  our  board  is  unanimous  in  believing 
that  the  step  was  wise,  and  worthy  of  development  here  and  of  following 
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Other  by  a  classificsljoii  scientific  but 
d  from  the  Divine  influences  of  hope 
I  cut. 

report  that  Pennsylvania  has  taken  an 
r'fio'i  for  such  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
dvontageously  to  the  community,  tbe 
id  that  in  all  cases  "  where  tbe  limita- 

ta  lutherto  provided  by  law  is  found 
gu  of  the  person  may  work  injury  to 

institution  for  au  indefinite  period  at 
log  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. " 
liars  per  capita  is  ample  for  the  care  of 
»use  of  the  aid  we  derive  from  the  in- 
)artmcnt,  without  which  it  would  be 


)ri11ia,  1888 :  The  number  of  children 
wyn  institution  is  seven  hundred  and 
ttitdonal  and  indostnal  department,  the 
e,  and  two  farm-houses,  oi  cottages,  at 
iTie  history  of  the  past  two  years  has 
T  of  interest.  A  bill  for  the  erection 
ilanned  for  one  hundred  and  tiwenty 
aly  through  tbe  Legialnture,  but  was 
lommon  with  all  other  building  appro- 
f  tbe  revenue  hill.  The  act  raised  the 
m  four  hundred  at  two  hundred  dollars 
I  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per 
?bb  obliged  immediate  action  to  accom- 
lundred  additional  children  :  happily  we 
the  cost  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars, 
time  for  the  emei^enoy  now  upon  oa. 
Wilmarth,  makes  the  following  contri- 
ings: 

athology  of  insanity  has  received  con- 
Bta  for  a  number  of  years,  no  systematic 
;at«  the  pathological  cooditiou  of  idiocy 

on  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Institutions 
iwyn  in  18.s:i,  Dr.  Kerlin  called  the  at- 
le  need  of  a  special  pathDl<^ist,  whose 
Lhe  study  of  tbe  life-history  of  cases  of 
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special  scientifio  interest  to  the  profession,  and  of  the  post-mortem  con- 
ditions associated  with  the  mental  infirmity.  While  the  proposition  was 
cordially  endorsed  by  many  of  the  members  present,  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  Several  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  however,  at  Elwjn 
the  succeeding  year,  and  in  November,  1883,  a  laboratory  was  opened 
for  the  preservation  and  examination  of  the  brains  obtained,  and  most  of 
the  spare  time  of  one  of  the  assistant  physicians  is  given  to  this  work. 
We  have  now  fifty  brains  of  feeble-minded  children,  including  those  of 
all  grades  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.  Among  them  are  two  cases  of  the 
peculiar  variety  of  idiocy  known  as  the  "  Mongolian"  type. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  all  anomalies  of  skull  and  brain  arc 
noted.  Such  brains  as  present  coarse  lesion  or  anomalies  of  structure,  of 
sufficient  interest  to  preserve,  are  carefully  photographed  at  their  natural 
size.  A  thorough  microscopic  examination  is  being  made  of  each  brain, 
sections  being  taken  from  each  convolution  and  examined  for  changes  in 
nerve-cells,  vessels,  or  connective  tissue. 

The  results  of  examination  made  to  this  time  have  been  embodied  in 
papers  read  before  this  Association,  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Neuro- 
logical Society,  and  published  in  the  Alieimt  and  Kenrologiit  and  else- 
where. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  this  method  of  investigation  we  may  not  only  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  causative  relation  of  brain -disease  to 
idiocy,  but,  by  comparing  our  carefully-kept  history  of  the  physical  and 
mental  defects  with  associated  lesions,  to  be  able  to  aflPord  some  aid  in 
solving  the  vexed  question  of  the  localization  of  cerebral  function. 

Washington  Territory. — Mr.  James  Watson  reported  at  Orillia,  1888 : 
Our  school  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  been  in  operation  only  two  years- 
We  have,  as  yet,  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation,  only  two  classes  of 
defective  children  under  training, — the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 
However,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  admission  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  this  summer,  the  plans  for  which 
were  adopted  last  week,  and  bids  are  now  asked  for  their  construction. 

Wuconun. — Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Clarke,  a  warm  sympathizer  in  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  feeble-minded,  writes  a  personal  letter  to  the  secretary  at 
Orillia,  1888,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

''  Of  the  initiatory  steps  towards  arousing  an  -active  interest  in  the  care 
of-  the  feeble-minded  class  in  Wisconsin  you  have  made  very  kindly 
mention  in  your  report  before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.  Having  memorialized  the  Wisconsin  Medical  and  Teachers' 
Associations,  and  secured  their  interest  to  the  extent  of  the  appointment 
of  committees  to  act  for  these  associations,  I  proceeded  to  address  letters 
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and  "such  articles  as  I  could  command  to  the  members  of  these  committees, 
calling  their  further  attention  to  the  need  of  provision  for  this  defective 
class.  I  also  wrote  to  several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
but  received  little  encouragement  from  any  of  these  except  from  the  one 
lady  member, — Mrs.  Fairbanks,  of  Milwaukee, — from  whom  I  learned 
that  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  at  her  suggestion,  a  small  wooden 
building  was  fitted  up  on  the  Milwaukee  County  farm,  and  the  poor  for- 
lorn defectives  removed  there  from  the  county  hospital  and  insane  asylum, 
and  she  reports  about  thirty  in  that  building.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
the  only  provision  made  for  this  unfortunate  class  in  the  State.  Mrs. 
Fairbanks  also  says  that  there  are  hundreds  in  Wisconsin  watching  for 
the  advent  of  such  care  as  other  States  provide  for  their  friends.  H.  H. 
Giles,  of  Madison,  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  I  thought  would  be  likely  to  take  a  special  interest  in 
having  his  own  State  advance  in  this  line  of  philanthropy,  but  his  reply 
to  my  letter  of  inquiry  did  not  indicate  a  burning  zeal  in  that  direction. 
His  warmest  word  of  encouragement  was  that,  *  if  the  appropriation  for 
the  new  school  for  dependent  children  was  not  too  large,  he  hoped  a  start 
would  be  made  for  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.'  In  the  reply  of 
A.  0.  Wright,  secretary  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  he  says, 
*  There  is  no  present  prospect  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children  or 
custodial  asylum  for  idiots,  on  account  of  other  pressing  needs  and 
demands  on  the  treasury.  A  new  prison  will  be  the  only  State  institu- 
tion built  this  year  in  Wisconsin.*  He  might  have  added  that,  to  satisfy 
him,  that  would  have  to  be  on  the  cottage  plan.  This  was  the  sum  of 
the  encouragement  manifested  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  doctors  and  teachers  showed  a  much  more  cordial 
and  earnest  interest  in  the  matter.  Mrs.  Bascom,  wife  of  the  president 
of  Wisconsin  University,  at  Madison,  was  the  constant,  earnest,  and  effi- 
cient friend  of  the  cause  from  the  first,  and  through  Judge  Humphrey 
secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  which  was  revised  and  very  much  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Mott.  It  was  passed  as  Mr,  Mott  revised  it,  with  the 
exception  of  reinstating  the  cottage  plan,  out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Wright's 
wishes.  Mrs.  Bascom  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  governor  would 
sign  the  bill, — had  no  intimation  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  a  veto  !  We 
feel  assured  that  some  political  end  has  defrauded  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
of  this  just  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  helpless.  ...  In  the  mean  time, 
an  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  State  which  will  demand  of  another 
Legislature  and  executive  what  the  last  failed  to  secure,  and  we  will  hope 
that  the  next  effort  will  secure  an  institution  founded  on  a  broader  basis 
and  a  more  generous  provision  than  was  planned  by  this." 
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During  the  past  year  a  small  two-story  brick  hospital  building,  erected 
in  1886  and  1887  upon  the  grounds,  separate  from  all  other  buildings,  was 
organized.  A  trained  nurse  was  engaged  and  placed  in  its  immediate 
charge.  This  building,  besides  being  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  it  is  pro- 
posed also  to  make  use  of  as  a  house  of  detention  for  newly-admitted  chil- 
dren. All  persons  connected  with  the  asylum,  as  soon  as  they  become 
ill,  are  removed  to  it  promptly  whenever  possible,  and  all  newly-admitted 
children,  as  a  rule,  are  sent  to  it,  and  detained  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 
By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  event  of  the  appearance  of  any 
contagious  disease,  its  spread  may  be  arrested  or  held  in  check. 

The  additions  made  to  our  buildings  within  the  past  two  years  have 
increased  our  accommodations  for  thirty,  and  when  those  now  in  process 
pf  construction  are  completed,  forty  more  will  be  provided  for.  Ten 
acres  of  land  were  also  purchased  last  year  and  added  to  the  premises  in 
Syracuse,  making  the  total  area  there  now  about  sixty-five  acres. 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  our  State  has  been  doing  something 
for  the  class  whose  interests  we  represent.  Still,  from  the  census  reports, 
from  the  number  of  applications  we  are  receiving,  and  from  the  numerous 
inquiries  made  regarding  admissions,  we  know  the  number  yet  unpro- 
vided for  is  very  large.  In  my  report  last  year  special  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  helpless,  the  epileptic,  and  the  greatly  deformed 
were  excluded  admission  by  the  by-laws  governing  our  institution,  and 
the  erection  of  another  was  recommended  in  some  other  part  of  the  State 
that  would  provide  for  all  classes ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  nothing 
came  of  it.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  great  pressing  necessity  in  our  State; 
but  the  work  is  so  uninviting  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  enlist  much 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  object. 

Besides  the  work  done  at  the  asylum  in  Syracuse  for  the  children  of 
the  teachable  class,  that  at  Xewark,  in  our  State,  for  the  custody  of 
feeble-minded  women,  although  more  remote  in  its  operations  and  bene- 
fits, we  consider  of  almost  equal  importance  to  society.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  over  two  hundred  of  these  feeble-minded  girls  and  women 
provided  for  in  this  institution,  and  appropriations  have  been  made  that 
will  extend  its  guardianship  over  one  hundred  more.  Many  of  its  in- 
mates have  borne  children  prior  to  their  admission,  and  several  of  them 
more  than  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  propagation  of  idiocy,  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  this  class  of  weak-minded 
girls  among  the  homes  and  poor-houses  of  our  State,  will  henceforth  be 
materially  lessened.  Another  result  from  placing  these  girls  beyond  the 
dangers  that  beset  them  is  the  fact  that  the  existence  and  necessity  of 
such  an  institution  has  awakened  the  attention  of  the  poor  authorities  gen- 
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erally  throughout  the  State  to  greater  vigilauoe  in  guarding  them  from 
peril  than  formerly.  The  Newark  asylum  was  until  three  years  ago  a 
hranch  of  the  Syracuse  institution,  hut  has  since  been  controlled  by  a 
separate  management.  Its  mission  is  far-reaehing  and  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  States. 

Dr.  Carson  reported  at  Orillia,  1888 :  The  legislation  of  last  winter  was 
favorable  in  every  respect.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  increased 
school-room  capacity,  and  for  a  gymnasium  eighty-seven  by  forty  feet ;  also 
an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  residence  for  the  superin- 
tendent. Our  manual  classes  are  in  excellent  condition.  A  comet  band 
of  eighteen  pieces  and  an  orchestra  of  fourteen  pieces  are  in  training. 

W.  L.  Willett,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  reported  to  the  meeting  at  Orillia,  1888 :  We  have  now  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  inmates,  and  of  this  number  there  are  at  least 
eighty  capable  of  doing  different  kinds  of  work, — sewing,  working  in  the 
laundry,  kitchen,  baking,  and  looking  af^r  some  of  their  more  unfor- 
tunate sisters ;  they  have  also  worked  in  the  garden. 

As  regards  cost  for  support,  our  per  capita  so  far  has  been  lower  than 
any  other  State  institution  in  this  State,  and  I  think  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  institutions  out  of  the  State  in  this  respect. 

Ohio. — No  report. 

Pennsylvania. — Dr.  Kerlin  reported  at  Lakeville,  1887  :  In  1882  there 
were  projected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School, 
one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  central  and  educational  departments,  two 
spacious  buildings  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each,  which  are  now 
known  as  Hillside  A  and  B,  constituting  our  asylum  branch,  in  which  at 
this  time  are  comfortably  sheltered  two  hundred  and  thirty  inmates, 
three-fourths  of  whom  nre  of  the  most  defective  and  dependent  class ;  to 
assist  in  the  care  of  these  about  twenty  of  our  most  improved  boys  and 
girls,  now  growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  have  been  promoted 
from  the  schools,  and,  as  *^  aids"  to  competent  nurses  and  attendants,  are 
earning  their  own  living  and  leading  happy,  improving,  and  profitable  lives. 
The  first  building  was  opened  in  February,  1883,  and  sufficient  time  has 
now  elapsed  to  demonstrate  the  best  features  of  this  system  of  care  and, 
we  think,  to  expose  any  inadequacies  or  absolute  failures.  It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  report  that  in  every  possible  view  only  satisfactory 
results  have  been  reached. 

The  cost  of  support  has  been  materially  reduced,  the  problem  as  to  the 
care  of  the  so-called  '^  custodial"  element  of  our  institution  has  been 
worked  to  its  happiest  solution,  and  our  board  is  unanimous  in  believing 
that  the  step  was  wise,  and  worthy  of  development  here  and  of  following 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION.* 

BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA,  1889. 

The  thirteenth  annual  sesidon  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  was  held 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  commencing  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1889. 

MINUTES. 

Wednesday,  October  16<A,  1889. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday  evening  at  eight  o^dock, 
with  the  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present : 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fish,  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald,  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Powell,  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Nebraska. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Rogers,  of  Minnesota. 

Owing  to  the  absence  in  Europe  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
the  Chair  appointed  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Minnesota,  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion.  Dr.  C.  K.  Wiles,  the  recently-appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  Institution,  was  formally  elected  to  membership:  Dr. 
Wiles,  who  was  present,  thereupon  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  Mr.  A.  W.  Palmer,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  Nebraska  Institution,  were  invited  to  sit  with 
the  Association  and  take  part  in  its  discussions. 

Letters  were  read,  expressing  regrets  at  inability  to  be  present  and 
good  wishes  for  the  Association,  from 

Dr.  6.  A.  Doren,  of  Ohio. 

*  The  Association  adjourned  last  year  to  meet  at  the  Kentucky  Institution, 
but,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  burning  of  the  Institution  building  at  the  latter 
place  on  May  8d,  1889,  the  Executive  Committee  selected  Nebraska  as  a 
place  of  meeting  instead. 
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Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  of  Kentucky. 
Drs.  W.  T.  O'Reilly  and  A.  H.  Beaton,  of  Ontario. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorgb  Brown,  of  Barre,  MaBsaohusette. 
Dr.  George  H.  Knioht,  of  Conneoticut. 
Dr.  a.  W.  Wilmarth,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  a.  E.  Osborne,  of  California. 
Professor  J.  L.  Notes,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
The  following  telegram  was  also  received  irom  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne 
and  read  to  the  Association : 

"Santa  Clara,  California,  October  16th,  1889. 
"  To  Association  of  Medical  Institutions. 

"  Care  Dr.  Armstrong,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 
"  California,  with  new  site  of  seventeen  hundred  acres  and  appropria- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars,  sends  greeting  to 

the  Association. 

"  (Signed)  A.  E.  Osborne," 

Upon  motion,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  directed  to  express  to 
Dr.  W.  T.  O'Reilly,  of  Toronto,  the  deep  sorrow  which  the  members  of 
the  Association  felt  with  him  and  his  beloved  family  in  their  late  sad 
bereavement,  and  to  tender  to  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  of  Kentucky,  the 
sympathy  of  the  Association  in  the  loss  of  the  buildings  of  their  Insti- 
tution by  fire ;  also  to  make  a  congratulatory  reply  to  the  telegram  of  Dr. 
Osborne,  of  California. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  was  then  listened  to  with  much 
interest  and  referred  to  the  proper  committee  for  publication. 

Thursday,  October  17thy  1889. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  by  the  members  in  visiting  the  schools  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  Institution. 

The  Association  came  to  order  at  3.30  p.m.  in  the  Superintendent's 
office. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  submitted,  showing  a  cash  deficit  of  $57.87, 
and  the  following  Proceedings  now  in  stock : 

For  1876-77,  Elwyn  and  Columbus  meetings,  416  copies. 

"    1878-79,  Syracuse  and  Lincoln        "        120  " 

"    1880,        Barre  meeting,  no  " 

"    1881-82,  Frankfort  and  Elwyn  meetings,  no  " 

"    1884-85,  Qlenwood  and  Lincoln       "  53  " 

"    1886,        Syracuse  meeting,  135  " 

"    1887-88,  Lakeville  and  Orillia  meetings,  200  " 

Memorial  Volumes,  77  " 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Treasurer  authorized  to 
collect  the  usual  dues  of  five  dollars  from  each  active  member  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Association. 

The  Chair  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Fish,  Fernald, 
and  Powell,  to  nominate  officers  and  place  of  meeting  for  next  year, 
and  report  at  the  evening  session. 

The  Chair  also  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Rogers, 
Armstrong,  and  Wiles,  to  report  recommendations  for  membership  at 
the  evening  session. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  present  to  the  Association,  at  its  next  annual  ses- 
sion, such  plans  and  suggestions  for  buildings  and  requirements  for  insti- 
tutions for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  as,  in  their  judgment,  should  be 
endorsed  by  this  Association. 

The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  Fernald,  Powell,  and  Armstrong. 

Dr.  Rogers  announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota 
Institute  for  Defectives  had  authorized  him  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  Association  to  meet  at  Faribault  next  year.  Also  that  the  National 
Educational  Association  had  selected  St.  Paul  for  their  next  meeting,  and 
that  if  our  own  Association  would  meet  at  Faribault  at  about  the  same 
time,  hereafter  to  be  announced,  the  members  could  doubtless  take  advan- 
tage of  the  special  rates  of  transportation  which  would  be  made,  Faribault 
being  only  fifty-two  miles  from  St.  Paul.  He  hoped  the  committee  would 
consider  carefully  the  invitation  from  Minnesota,  and  if  it  was  accepted, 
that  the  next  meeting  might  be  made  one  of  special  interest  by  a  large 
attendance  not  only  of  medical  officers,  but  also  of  members  of  boards  of 
directors  and  other  officers  and  teachers. 

A  paper  on  "  Persistent  Insomnia,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  Ulinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded,  at  Lincoln,  was  read 
by  Dr.  Fish,  and  developed  an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  use  of  hyp- 
notics. It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  present  that  chloral 
was  the  most  effective  hypnotic  in  their  Institution  experience,  though 
when  given  in  very  large  doses  the  effect  should  be  carefully  watched. 

Several  had  used  hyoscyamus  in  some  form  and  found  it  to  have  a 
fairly  good  effect,  especially  in  epileptic  mania  and  in  noisy,  excitable 
cases,  but  it  required  constant  repetition  and  tended  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  Dr.  Fish  had  found  warm  baths  quite  effective,  espe- 
cially if  preceded  by  walking  in  the  open  air  and  followed  by  a  good  rub- 
bing of  the  skin.  In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Smith,  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  means  of  direct  treatment,  failed* 
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In  the  PreBident's  former  ezperienoe  at  the  Willard  AbjIuid  for  Insane, 
women  patients  bore  larger  doses  of  hjoscyamine  than  men.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  case  reported  would  have  been  one  espeoiallj  appropriate 
for  the  trial  of  sulphonal. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmabth,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  Feeble-Minded,  on  ^'  Prognosis  of  Epilepsy/'  was 
read  by  the  President.  A  long  and  interesting  discussion  upon  the  various 
questions  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  care  and  treatment  of 
epileptic  cases  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  Association  reassembled  in  the  parlors  at  8.30  p.m.,  with  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  Institution  and  a  number  of  invited  guests 
from  the  city. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot,  of  Chicago,  re- 
gretting his  inability  to  be  present,  and  stating  that  the  paper  which  had 
been  announced  by  him  would  be  more  effectively  presented  if  accom- 
panied by  the  proper  diagrams  and  models,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
defer  such  presentation  till  another  meeting,  when  he  desired  to  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  the  old  theory  of  Y-  and  saddle-shaped  arches,  and 
establish  a  new  one. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  recommended  for  active  membership 
Dr.  Kate  A.  Hathaway,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  New  York  Asylum 
for  Idiots,  and  for  honorary  membership, — 

Major  A.  W.  Palmer,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Mr.  Erskin  Warden,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Senator  A.  S.  Paddock  and  Hon.  Frank  H.  Holt,  of  Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 

E.  S.  Talbot,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

E.  S.  Wood,  M.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

F.  M.  Rose,  M.D.,  and  Hon.  H.  E.  Barron,  of  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota. 

On  motion,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  and  Place  of  Meeting  reported  as  follows : 

For  President,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  of  Minnesota. 

For  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Nebraska. 

For  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  at  such  time  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

A  paper  on  ^*  Physiological  and  Industrial  Education  as  applied  to  the 
Feeble-Minded'^  was  read  by  Dr.  Rogers.  This  and  the  other  papers  of 
the  day  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 
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A  short  discassion  upon  iDdo&trial  education  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  participated  in  by  Dbs.  Powbll,  Fish,  and  RoasBS.  A  table 
covered  with  yarioos  styles  of  brushes  from  the  Minnesota  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  was  exhibited  in  connection  with  this  discussion. 

Verbal  reports  from  the  States  were  then  made  as  follows : 

Iowa,  Db.  F.  M.  Powbll. 

Illinois,  Db.  W.  B.  Fish. 

Kansas,  Db.  G.  K.  Wiles. 

Massachusetts,  Db.  W.  E.  Febnald. 

Minnesota,  Db.  A.  C.  Rogebs. 

Nebraska,  Db.  J.  T.  Abmstbonq. 

New  York,  Db.  J.  C.  Cabson. 

Db.  a.  E.  Osbobne  reported  by  letter  from  California. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Smith  and  others,  of  Beatrice. 

An  announcement  was  made  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  Beatrice  had 
tendered  their  carriages  for  a  drive  about  the  city  the  next  day. 

Db.  W.  B.  Fish  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Db.  Abm- 
stbonq and  his  able  corps  of  assistants  for  the  hospitable  reception  and 
entertainment  given  the  members  of  the  Association  at  this  session,  and 
to  the  citizens  of  Beatrice  who  have  generously  afforded  the  means  for  a 
delightful  ride  about  their  picturesque  city,  and  otherwise  contributed  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  visit  to  Nebraska. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A.  C.  ROGERS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska,  October  18^A,  1889. 

FOURTEENTH   ANNUAL  SESSION. 

FABIBAULT,   MINNESOTA,  1890. 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  was  held 
at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  commencing  Thursday,  July  3d,  1890. 

MINUTES. 

Thursday,  Jvly  M,  1890. 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.m.  by  Db.  RooiBe. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Db.  Isaac  N.  Keblin,  Db.  A.  W. 
WiLMABTH  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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On  motion  of  Db.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  ^he  Chair  to  determine  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meet- 
ing, also  to  nominate  officers  for  the  coming  year ;  to  report  on  the  last 
day  of  the  meeting.  Drs.  Stewart,  Beaton,  and  Powell  were  named 
as  the  committee. 

Letters  were  read  from  Drs.  Eerlin,  Doren,  Brown,  Carson,  Fish, 
Knight,  Wiles,  Fernald,  0*Reilly,  Talbot,  Fort,  Mr.  Jas.  Wat- 
son, Mr.  Garrison,  Mrs.  Seouin,  and  Miss  Gundrt,  expressing  regrets 
at  their  enforced  absence  and  interest  in  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

An  invitation  from  the  Tepee  Tonka  Boat  Clab  to  visit  their  grounds 
the  following  day  and  witness  a  boat  race  was,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Stewart,  accepted. 

Friday/,  July  Uh,  1890. 

The  4th  was  spent  in  boating  on  Cannon  Lake,  and  in  a  picnic  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Tepee  Tonka  Boat  Club.  An  inspection  was  made,  also, 
of  the  beautiful  dairy  farm  of  Mr.  James  W.  Cole. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  4  p.m. 

A  cordial  invitation  from  Dr.  1.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Elwyn,  was  read,  to 
hold  our  next  meeting  at  Elwyn. 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  nominations. 

The  Treasurers  report  was  read,  and  Drs.  Wilmarth  and  Stewart 
appointed  a  committee  to  audit  the  account. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  present  to  this  meeting  such  plans 
and  suggestions  for  buildings  and  equipments  for  institutions  for  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  as  might  be  of  value  to  the  Association,  asked  for 
extension  of  time,  which  was  granted. 

Dr.  Archibald  read  a  paper  on  "  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded  in 
North  DakoU." 

Discussed  by  Dr.  Stewart. 

An  inspection  of  the  premises  followed:  commodious  quarters  have 
been  erected  for  a  colony  of  boys.  A  trout  pool,  well  stocked  with 
beautiful  fish,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  establishment. 

This  evening  the  members  of  the  Association  and  at  least  five  hundred 
citizens  of  Faribault  assembled  in  the  Calisthenium  of  the  Institute  to 
witness  an  operetta  given  by  pupils  of  the  school.  The  operetta,  entitled 
"  Babes  in  the  Woods,"  was  in  three  acts,  arranged  and  adapted  by 
Misses  Laura  Baker,  Jennie  Pinch,  and  Josephine  Marcy,  under 
whose  management,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ella  Requier  and 
Miss  Estella  Anderson,  all  teachers  of  the  school,  it  was  presented. 
The  stage  is  a  roomy  one,  and  the  scenery  not  only  appropriate,  but 
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artistio.  Direotlj  above  the  stage  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  H. 
M.  Kniqht,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  under  whose  counsel  the  directors 
organized  the  Minnesota  Institute,  and  upon  the  right  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
SxGUiN,  of  France,  the  originator  of  the  physiological  system  of  training, 
and  on  the  left  a  portrait  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  American  pioneer 
in  this  work. 

Previous  to  the  first  act,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  Institute,  spoke  briefly  of  the  proposed  entertainment,  and 
hoped  that  the  audience  would  remember  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  perfect  rendition.  He  also  spoke  of  the  eminent  services  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  portraits  are  mentioned  above,  and  their  labors, 
which  proved  that  the  dormant  mind  may  be  induced  to  act  under  proper 
treatment. 

The  presentation  of  the  operetta  required  thirty-five  characters,  all  of 
whom  were  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  libretto 
covered  seven  large  pages.  The  characters  were  all  prettily  costumed, 
and  the  singing  and  recitations  would  have  been  delightful,  rendered  under 
any  circumstances,  while  the  acting  was  astonishingly  natural  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  full  appreciation  of  each  situation. 

Following  the  first  act  a  number  of  the  younger  children,  boys  and 
girls,  with  tambourines  and  fans,  gave  "  La  Petite  Manoeuvre,*'  consisting 
of  dancing,  posing,  drilling,  etc.,  in  a  most  charming  manner.  Another 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  appearance  on  the  platform  of  the  cornet 
band,  ten  pieces,  composed  entirely  of  pupils  of  the  school,  who  rendered 
two  pieces  in  excellent  style,  playing  their  parts  from  written  music.  The 
boys  were  dressed  in  neat  blue  uniforms,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  that  a 
great  deal  depended  upon  their  efforts.  The  band  has  been  taught  by 
Professor  Holden,  and  its  success  reflects  honor  upon  his  patience  and 
skill.  Later,  one  of  the  boys  appeared  before  the  curtain  and  rendered  a 
cornet  solo  very  creditably.  Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening's 
entertainment  was  a  violin  solo  rendered  most  charmingly  by  John 
LiNBHAN,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  teachers  of  the  Institution,  and  afforded 
a  most  encouraging  view  of  the  noble  work  that  the  school  is  doing. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  Bishop  Whipple  was  called  upon 
to  express  to  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  the  gratification  of  the 
audience,  and  he  responded  eloquently  and  forcibly,  and  among  other 
things  said  that  he  had  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Indian  chief 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  visited  Washington  and  upon  his  return  was  asked 
what  was  the  greatest  thing  he  saw,  and  his  response  was,  ^^  The  care 
bestowed  upon  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  and  who,  among  my 
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people,  would  die  of  neglect."     The  Bishop  commended  the  work  as  the 
highest  evidence  of  Christian  civilization. 

Saturday^  July  6fA,  1890. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.45  A.M. 

The  President's  address,  hy  Da.  Rogers,  defined  the  present  status 
and  future  mode  of  our  work. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Kerlin  followed,  entitled  '^  Notes  on  a  Visit  among 
Various  Foreign  Institutions  in  1889."     Read  by  Dr.  Stewart. 

Hon.  R.  a.  Mott,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  spoke  on  the  duties  of 
Institution  directors. 

An  earnest  address  from  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Geo.  B.  Whipple 
followed. 

Reports  from  States  were  then  called : 

Ontario,  Dr.  Beaton. 

Iowa,  Dr.  Powell. 

Minnesota,  Dr.  Rogers. 

Nebraska,  Dr.  Armstrong. 

Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Kerlin. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stewart,  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  call  in 
the  assessment  of  last  year,  and  to  have  the  Proceedings  of  this  and  the 
previous  session  printed. 

The  Committee  on  Place  and  Time  of  Next  Meeting  reported, — 

That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  a  few  days  preceding  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  Charities  which  meets  in  Indianapolis. 

Also,  the  following  nominations  for  officers : 

President. — Dr.  Armstrong. 

Vice-President, — Dr.  Fernald. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, — Dr.  Kerlin. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  officers  elected. 

Remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peet,  of  St.  Mary*s  School,  introducing  the 
subject  of  compulsory  education  of  defectives. 

The  subject  was  discussed  briefly  by  Drs.  Beaton,  Stewart,  Powell, 
Rogers,  Armstrong,  and  Wilmarth. 

Professor  Notes  followed  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  Minnesota  school  for  defective  children. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Barron  spoke  on  the  same  subject. 

Hon.  T.  H.  Boyle,  of  North  Dakota,  expressed  the  need  of  provision 
for  feeble-minded  in  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  spoke  of  the 
mutual  help  derived  from  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

At  5  P.M.  a  carriage  drive  about  Faribault  included  a  view  of  the 
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beaudful  church,  school,  and  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  At 
six  o'clock  a  banquet  and  reception  took  place  at  the  house  of  Hon.  H. 
E.  Barron. 

The  Association  assembled  at  the  Institution  at  9.30  p.m. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Fort,  of  Maryland,  was  read  by  Dr.  Armstronq, 
entitled  '^  The  Modem  Teacher." 

Dr.  WiLMARTH,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  with  a  paper  entitled  *'  Re- 
port of  an  Examination  of  One  Hundred  Brains  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren.'' 

The  foUowing  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  A. 
G.  Rogers  and  his  estimable  wife  for  their  very  hospitable  entertainment 
of  the  members,  and  for  the  attention,  courtesy,  and  kindness  shown 
during  the  session  at  Faribault;  also  that  we  extend  the  same  to  the 
associate  officers  and  teachers  for  their  earnest  efforts  in  rendering  our 
visit  instructive  and  agreeable. 

Resolved^  That  we  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  Board*  of  Directors 
of  the  institution  for  the  courtesy  and  privileges  extended  to  them. 

Resolved^  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  Hon.  Mr.  Barron  and  wife, 
and  that  we  also  express  our  thanks  to  the  Tepee  Tonka  Boat  Club  for  a 
most  enjoyable  day  at  Lake  Cannon. 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  always  recall  with  pleasure  the  drive  in  and 
around  Faribault,  and  the  courtesy  and  attention  shown  by  its  citissens. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  May,  1891. 

A.  W.  WILMARTH, 

•  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Faribault,  Minnesota,  July  5M,  1890. 
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PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

By  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Head  at  the  Beatrice  Meeting^  1889. 

On  the  eve  of  our  preparations  for  this  annual  meeting  which  we  an- 
ticipated holding  in  our  sister  State,  Kentucky,  we  heard,  with  extreme 
regret,  the  news  of  her  great  misfortune,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  her 
grand  old  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  Hardly  had  the  shook  pro- 
duced by  this  sad  intelligence  passed  over  us,  when  a  later  word  was 
received,  announcing  the  joyful  news  that  the  institution  was  to  rise  again, 
grander  than  before.  In  her  misfortunes  we  sympathize,  in  her  brighter 
prospects  we  send  greetings  and  congratulations. 

Passing  by  the  usual  apology  which  would  be  so  appropriate  at  this 
time,  of  choosing  so  unworthy  a  member  to  the  highest  office  at  your  dis- 
posal, I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

We  meet  to-day  as  an  organization  known  as  the  "  Association  of  Medi- 
cal Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded,*'  as  representatives  of  institutions  whose  purposes  are,  in  some 
manner,  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  ones  of  the  class  whose  interests 
we  have  most  at  heart.  It  is  presumably  our  purpose,  therefore,  at  these 
annual  gatherings,  to  ezpouijd  or  promulgate  certain  principles  for  our 
mutual  enlightenment,  and  to  counsel  together  over  matters  related  to  our 
work,  in  order  that  we  may,  in  some  way,  either  promote  its  efficiency  or 
advance  its  objects  and  interests.  Our  work  is  one  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and,  indeed,  we  might  perhaps  venture  to  say  that  prior  to 
fifty  years  ago  absolutely  nothing  had  been  done  on  this  continent,  and 
but  little  elsewhere,  for  the  betterment  of  the  unfortunate  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded.  They  were,  in  the  common  estimation,  deemed  of  no 
account ;  mankind  had  no  use  for  them ;  they  were  hidden  by  their  own 
kith  and  kin,  disowned  by  the  public,  or  obscured  by  their  own  weakness. 
Philanthropy,  even,  had  barely  recognized  them,  and  they  were  simply 
left  to  drift  through  life  at  the  mercy  alike  of  friends  and  foes. 

Suddenly,  and  almost  simultaneously,  appeared  their  champions,  zealous, 
philanthropic,  and  self-sacrificing,  beginning  for  them  a  work  the  benefi- 
cence of  which  was  made  and  has  become  so  evident  that  it  will  never 
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cease  to  grow  and  expand.  The  light  from  that  noble  galaxy  of  bene- 
factors, now  in  the  heavens,  Wilbur,  Howe,  Segain,  Richards,  and 
Knight,  is  still  radiant,  and  is  even  here  reflected  within  the  walls  of  this 
new,  bat  none  the  less  worthy,  Nebraska  Institution  and  eighteen  otherb 
in  America  to-day.  Those  pioneers  in  this  work  believed  that  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  child  was  capable  of  intellectual  development  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  susceptible  to  instruction  under  certain  conditions  and  methods. 
They  were  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the  early,  irregular,  and  partially- 
succeesful  attempts  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus, 
of  Itard's  efforts  with  the  wild  young  savage  found  in  the  forests  of 
Aveyron,  and  of  Gu^enbuhrs  school  for  cretins  at  Abendberg.  With 
the  knowledge  of  only  a  few  such  efforts  and  meagre  results  as  had  been 
obtained  upon  the  continent  of  the  then  distant  Europe  to  guide  them, 
they  began  their  work  ;  and  by  their  indomitable,  zealous,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  they  convinced  themselves,  and  then  the  public,  that  the 
undertaking  was  a  deserving  one. 

L^islative  bodies  were  next  appealed  to  for  aid  in  the  cause.  They 
were  told  that  a  class  of  humanity  had  been  found  to  which,  hitherto,  no 
attention  had  been  given,  a  class  truly  unfortunate  and  none  more  so,  that 
its  creatures  bear  His  own  likeness  and  are  fashioned  like  as  we  are,  that 
they  differed  from  other  immortal  beings  only  in  a  lack  of  the  proper 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  their  minds,  though  defi- 
cient, were  yet  capable  of  receiving  instruction  and  being  benefited 
thereby,  as  has  been  made  evident  by  our  work.  The  ground  was  well 
prepared,  the  seed  was  sown  by  careful  hands,  and  the  fruit  of  their  toil 
was  finally  the  favorable  response  which  first  one  State  and  then  another 
gave  to  the  convincing  appeals  of  the  workers.  New  workers  were  enlisted, 
who  successfully  carried  their  appeals  into  still  other  States.  Now  the 
beneficence  of  the  results  accomplished  has  so  impressed  itself  and  is  so 
tangible,  that  we  see  almost  yearly  one  State  after  another  recognizing  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  work  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble- minded.  This,  too,  is  further  verified  by 
the  fact  that  in  every  instance  where  these  institutions  have  been  organ- 
ized there  is  evidence  of  steady  growth  and  expansion. 

The  public  schools  of  this  country  have  always  been,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  its  special  pride  and  boast.  Their  purpose  and  general  policy 
has  been  to  make  them  open  and  free  to  every  child  within  certain  ages, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  degree  of  education 
sufficient  to  fit  him  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  after-life.  It  was 
fairly  and  presumably  intended  that  every  child,  without  discrimination, 
should  be  entitled  to  these  benefits  and  privileges;   but  certain  ones 
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appeared  who  could  not  receive,  bj  reason  of  some  infirmity,  in  these  com- 
mon schools  the  advantages  offered.  Among  these  were  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  whose  daims  were  presented  and  quickly  recognized. 
Special  training  was  found  necessary  for  them,  opportunities  were  pro- 
vided for  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  been  made  convenient  and  accessible 
to  all.  But,  alas!  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  in  numbers  equally 
numerous  and  in  need  of  the  education  they  are  capable  of  receiving, 
equally  great,  were  long  either  forgotten,  overlooked,  or  neglected.  But 
the  noble  workers  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  found  them  out, 
tested  their  capabilities,  and  earnestly  championed  their  cause  until  their 
rights  were,  in  a  measure,  secured. 

While  the  recognition  of  these  educational  rights  has  here  and  there 
been  established,  the  ways  and  means  have  nowhere  been  provided  except 
in  part ;  and  until  they  are  fully  secured,  is  it  not  our  duty,  as  living 
representatives  of  this  cause  at  the  present  day,  to  insist  upon  and  demand 
them,  to  an  extent  that  will  give  to  every  idiotic  and  imbecile  child  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  school  age  all  the  reasonable  and  special  advantages 
the  State  can  afford  ? 

The  first  efforts  made  for  them,  as  we  know,  were  all  on  the  educational 
basis,  and  experience  has  shown  that  by  far  a  very  large  majority  of 
feeble-minded  children  are  teachable,  and  that  by  a  proper  course  of  train- 
ing quite  a  considerable  number  of  them,  by  the  time  adult  life  is  reached, 
l>ecome  able,  under  well-selected  surroundings,  to  care  for  and  support 
themselves.  Another  large  portion  become  useful  in  various  ways  about 
the  institutions,  at  farming,  at  trades,  at  common  labor,  with  the  needle, 
in  the  laundry  and  kitchen,  or  in  the  care  of  others  of  their  more  help- 
less kind.  Still  another  large  number,  although  capable  of  a  certain 
degree  of  improvement  under  proper  training,  require,  by  reason  of 
markedly  deficient  mental  capacity  or  physical  infirmities,  constant  care 
and  custody  throughout  their  lives.  These,  then,  are  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  from  the  school-training  of  the  educable  feeble-minded. 
There  are,  however,  others  who  are  practically  un  teachable,  and  for  whom 
no  such  results  can  be  obtained,  such  as  the  excitable,  the  vicious,  the 
epileptic,  and  the  paralytic.  Such  cases  ought  not  to  be  associated  in  the 
school-room  with  the  well-behaved  and  more  intelligent  or  teachable  class, 
but  require  separate  provision  and  custody.  A  system  which  compels  it 
otherwise  will  harm  the  teachable  elements  and  not  further  the  interests 
of  the  unteachable. 

Thus  the  question  arises,  What,  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
the  idiotic,  are  the  conditions  to  be  met  ?  First  and  most  numerous,  we 
have  the  teachable  portion  of  a  school^attending  age ;  second,  the  helpless. 
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deformed,  epileptic,  and  those  practically  unteachable ;  third,  the  male 
adult  portion  who  have  passed  the  school-age  and  are  not  self-supporting, 
whose  friends  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them,  and  who,  in 
many  instances,  are  friendless  and  homeless ;  and  fourth,  for  reasons  too 
sadly  and  too  widely  known,  the  adult  female  portion,  all  of  whom  should 
be  kept  under  the  careful  custody  of  the  State  unless  they  can  be  released 
under  exceptionally  favorable  and  well-guarded  surroundings.  These 
foTir  classes  might  be  to  advantage  still  further  subdivided,  but,  for  the 
present  emergencies  existing  in  our  States,  a  larger  classification  would  be 
confusing  and  impracticable. 

Considering,  then,  those  for  whom  some  provision  should  be  made, 
the  question  now  to  be  answered  is,  How  can  the  conditions  be  met? 
-Happily  we  believe  it  has  been  answered,  and  in  one  or  more  of  the 
States,  notably  Pennsylvania,  to  good  effect. 

Here  let  me  digress.  Prior  to  about  twenty  years  ago,  there  existed, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  one  State  asylum  for  the  insane.  At  that 
time  it  was  kept  full  and  overcrowded,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years 
previous.  It  was  thought  and  argued,  not  without  reason,  that  like  as 
seems  of  most  importance  the  care  and  education  of  the  teachable  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded,  so  was  that  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  acute 
insane.  Following  this  line  of  reasoning  (as  an  easy,  thoughtless,  and  yet 
heartless  solution  of  the  matter)  it  was  only  natural,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  laws  were  enacted  giving  the  authorities  of  this  asylum 
power  to  remand  chronic  and  seemingly  incurable  cases  upon  the  coun- 
ties from  which  they  were  received,  in  order  to  give  the  acutely  insane 
hospital  treatment  and  a  better  promise  of  recovery.  The  county  alms- 
houses necessarily  became  their  receptacles.  As  a  result,  in  time,  with- 
out any  suitable  provision,  the  various  county  almshouses  became  over- 
burdened with  the  chronic  insane ;  and,  in  them,  their  care  at  length  was 
found  shocking  and  disgraceful  to  an  enlightened  civilization. 

To  relieve  these  conditions,  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane 
was  organized.  Its  erection  followed ;  the  plan  consisting  of  a  large  cen- 
tral hospital  building  for  those  requiring  special  care  and  attention,  with 
supplemental,  inexpensive,  detached  groups  of  two-story  buildings  for 
the  quiet,  harmless,  tractable,  and  industrious;  and,  more  recently,  a 
model  one-story  group  has  been  added  for  the  filthy,  helpless,  and  para- 
lytic oases.  To-day,  on  the  Willard  grounds  of  one  thousand  acres  is 
located  a  large  hospital  and  administrative  building,  and  at  convenient 
distances,  scattered  in  different  directions,  six  detached  groups  (such  as 
have  been  described),  in  all  providing  comfortably  and  at  a  high  standard 
of  care  for  over  two  thousand  chronic  insane. 
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At  the  inception  of  the  Willard  plan,  and  during  its  early  progress,  it 
was  regarded  by  many  as  an  experiment  and  an  innovation  upon  the  estab- 
lished methods  and  principles  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Superinten- 
dents of  Asylums  for  the  Insane ;  but  the  Willard  Asylum,  with  a  wise 
head  to  direct  its  construction  and  management  and  an  unflinching  pur- 
pose to  carry  out  its  humane  and  noble  objects,  has  proved,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  a  triumphant  success.  The  poor-houses  were  relieved  of  their 
disgraoefully-cared-for  insane,  and  a  general  improvement  in  the  poor- 
houses  themselves  has  since  followed  throughout  the  State.  Besides,  the 
insane,  wherever  they  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York  to-day,  are  better 
cared  and  provided  for,  and  public  sentiment  is  more  favorably  awaken- 
ing to  their  needs  than  under  the  old  order  of  things. 

All  this  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Willard  plan,  and  to-day  there  is  no 
one  who  dares  to  say  it  nay.  From  its  grand  results  a  revolution  in  the 
plans  and  construction  of  buildings  for  the  insane  in  this  country  has 
been  brought  about.  In  nearly  every  State,  either  in  the  erection  of  new 
asylums  or  in  the  extension  of  the  older  ones,  the  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive Willard  system  is  being  in  some  measure  imitated.  By  its  adoption, 
or  a  similar  one  that  will  provide  for  the  acute  insane  in  a  central  hospital 
building,  and  supplemental  detached  buildings  or  cottages  for  the  chronic 
cases,  the  problem  of  State  care  for  the  insane  of  all  classes  is  solved. 

Likewise  the  Pennsylvania  plan  for  the  idiotic,  with  its  central  school 
building  for  the  teachable  portion  of  a  school -attending  age,  and  supple- 
mental detached  blocks  or  groups  for  the  adult,  the  helpless,  the  epileptic, 
and  unteachable  portion,  has  proved  very  practicable.  It  thus  provides 
labor  and  trades  for  those  who  can  perform  them  and  are  benefited 
thereby,  custody  and  protection  for  those  who  require  them,  and  training 
and  education  for  those  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  their  entitled 
rights. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  restrict  by  opinions  or  resolutions  any  well- 
considered  plan  which  will  improve  or  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
idiotic  class  or  relieve  society  of  their  presence ;  but  to  provide  for  the 
few  and  neglect  the  many  is  not  a  principle  that  should  govern. 

As  the  superintending  officers  of  the  various  institutions  for  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded,  their  interests  and  the  work  of  framing  public  senti- 
ment aright  in  their  behalf  in  our  communities  and  States  are  largely  in 
our  hands.  While  we  recognize  the  grandly  humane  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  the  partial  efforts  made  at  providing  for  their  several  needs, 
does  it  not  become,  then,  our  special  duty  to  organize  our  efforts  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  State  provision  for  all,  that  none  of  any  class  may  be  un- 
provided for? 


president's  address — BEATRIOE,   1889.  K- 

Where  we  have  schools  for  the  teachable,  let  us  not  forget  the  asylum 
for  the  nnteachable ;  where  we  have  asylums  for  the  uuteaohable,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  such  educational  advantages  as  can  be 
furnished  the  teachable ;  where  we  have  neither  school  nor  asylum,  let 
us  encourage  whatever  plan  or  purpose  presents  the  most  promising  foot- 
hold in  our  work.  From  the  nucleus  for  the  few,  strive  to  shape  public 
sentiment  to  comprise  the  many,  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  leas  than 
"  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

By  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Read  at  the  Beatrice  Meeting^  1889. 

We  readily  concede  that  our  work  is  (1)  educational,  (2)  charitable, 
and  (3)  economic.  As  an  educational  institution,  it  is  both  (1)  philosoph- 
ical and  (2)  utilitarian.  Philosophically  considered,  it  must  have  for 
its  object  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  whole  individual  ax  such, 
while,  from  a  utilitarian  stand-point,  it  should  aim  to  render  its  pupils 
capable  of  self-support. 

Every  educational  system  is  imperfect  which  seeks  to  do  less  than  de- 
velop men  and  women  and  make  the  most  of  human  possibilities.  We 
read  of  the  Spartan  ambition  which  sought  chiefly  physical  development 
or  power  of  physical  endurance,  and  esteemed  that  only  of  great  value 
that  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  state.  The  Athenians  were  worshippers 
at  the  shrine  of  intellectual  greatness.  In  later  times  the  spiritual  nature 
was  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Conditions  of  comfort  and 
even  health  were  studiously  ignored,  while  suffering  was  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly essential  to  an  ideal  character.  We  have  our  extremists  to-day, 
but  the  greater  tendency  is  rather  to  extremes  in  individual  power,  or  to 
specialties  based  upon  inherited  or  acquired  fitness,  generally  the  out- 
growth of  a  broad  development  which  is  not  by  any  means  inconsistent 
with  our  ideal  education. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  tendency  to  develop  broadly  and  in  all 
directions  is  characteristic  of  our  age.  But  the  great  lesson  that  has 
been  taught,  and  which  is  being  appreciated  more  and  more,  is  that 
mental  development  begins  with  and  depends  upon  purely  physiological 
processes.  In  other  words,  the  principles  of  physiological  education — 
the  very  principles  that  were  largely  deduced  and  applied  by  the  fathers 
of  our  own  profession — are  being  better  recognized  and  applied  by  ad- 
vanced educators  everywhere.  We  desire  to  observe  briefly  the  nature 
of  physiological  education  and  the  relation  which  industrial  education 
bears  to  it  in  general,  and  in  the  system  of  improving  the  feeble-minded  in 
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particular.     Our  pTofessional  fathers  did  not,  and  much  less  do  we,  pre- 
sume either  to  know  anything  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  mind)  or  to 
determine  accurately  the  relation  of  mind  to  body,  but  we  can  unhesita- 
tingly assert  that,  so  far  as  human  experience  and  observation  can  be  em- 
ployed for  verification,  normal  intellectual  activities  exist  only  in  connection 
with  normal  physiological  conditions  of  tissue  and  tissue  functions.    What- 
ever the  nature  of  mind,  it  comes  into  the  world  as  a  group  of  possibilities 
only,  which  for  their  development  must  come  in  contact  with  the  world, — 
with  material  things  and  forces  from  which  they  are  separated  by  tissues 
capable  or  incapable  of  establishing  such  contact.     These  contacts,  if  the 
conditions  are  normal,  lead  to  sensations  which,  when  recognized,  are  per- 
ceptions.    These  experiences,  multiplied,  lead  to  comparisons,  ideas,  gen- 
eralizations, knowledge.    This,  in  brief,  is  the  whole  process  of  education, 
but  how  much  it  means  I    Under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  spontaneity 
that  keeps  the  whole  machinery  of  development  in  operation.     The  mind 
is  incessantly  communicating  with  the  external  world,  and  the  result  is  an 
incessant  stimulation  to  further  communication  and  acquisition.     Upon 
the  condition  of  the  media  of  communication  must  depend  the  accuracy 
of  the  sensation,  and  hence  of  perception,  and  upon  the  same  must  depend 
the  precision  of  execution.     Again,  there  are  many  media  of  communica- 
tion, the  exercise  of  which  in  succession  or  in  correlation  renders  percep- 
tions more  perfect  or  more  accurate,  and  we  assume  that  the  conditions 
of  development  are  normal  only  when  all  of  these  media  are  normal.     It 
is  true,  great  intellectual  achievements  may  characterize  minds  that  dwell 
in  deformed  or  defective  bodies.     Nature  has  wisely  ordained  a  law  of 
compensation  whereby  one  sense  may  perform  quite  well  the  functions  of 
several  others,  as  was  illustrated  in  Laura  Bridgeman's  case,  and  is  being 
illustrated  even  more  strikingly  in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller.     But  who 
can  assert  that  such  persons  would  not  have  displayed  mental  powers 
proportionately  greater  than  they  have,  if  the  physiological  conditions  had 
been  normal,  provided  the  same  efforts  for  improvement  had  been  made  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  mind,  without  physical  means  of  com- 
muification  between  itself  and  the  world  of  matter  and  forces  external  to 
it,  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  conception. 

Passing  beyond  the  stage  of  development  proper,  experience  and  obser- 
vation testify  that  functional  mental  powers  fluctuate  with  the  conditions 
of  health  or  environment.  The  operations  of  sensation,  attention,  per- 
ception, judgment,  memory,  and  will  are  common  exemplifications  of  this 
fact.  Finally,  what  do  we  know  of  mind,  or  even  of  its  existence,  except 
as  manifested  through  the  body  ? 

We  know  that  defective  physical  organization  alone  may  characterize 
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idiocy ,  and  we  have  been  taught  to  desigDate  it  as  superficial^  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact.  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  profound  idiocy  is  any 
less  a  condition  of  tissue  lesion,  though  more  centrally  located  and  beyond 
die  ken  of  optical  research  ?  Seguin  says,  *^  It  [idiocy]  is  never  a  mental 
anomaly  alone, — ^that  is  to  say*,  isolated  from  other  functional  anomalies, 
as  insanity  is"  (or  was  then  considered  to  be). 

Recognizing,  then,  the  intimate  relation  between  mind  and  body, 
between  psychic  phenomena  and  tissue  phenomena,  and  keeping  clearly  be- 
fore us  the  natural  steps  in  the  process  of  mental  development, — viz.,  (1) 
sensation  or  contact,  (2)  perception,  (3)  comparison,  (4)  notion  or  idea, 
(5)  judgment,  (6)  knowledge  and  volition,  the  ladder  which  leads  from 
the  darkness  of  infancy  to  the  light  of  intellectual  greatness,  the  steps 
involved  in  the  evolution  of  mind  from  its  first  simple,  unoomprehended 
contact  with  material  objects  in  its  proximity  to  its  lofly  flights  through 
the  regions  of  philosophic  speculation,  or  the  more  exact  calculations  of 
sidereal  mathematics, — we  are  prepared  to  understand  better  the  meaning 
of  physiological  education.  It  is  simply,  as  Seguin  says,  a  process  of 
"  educating  the  mind  through  the  perceptions  instead  of  by  prearranged 
reasonings."  * 

It  has  been  the  fallacy  of  educational  processes  that  they  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  transfer  of  ideas  from  miod  to  mind  directly.  Now  the 
notion  which  any  mind  forms  of  another's  ideas  must  depend  entirely 
upon  its  own  experiences. 

As  Seguin  further  says,  ^'  When  we  speak  to  the  reason  of  a  child  with 
our  reason,  he  understands  us  more  or  less  correctly  or  not,  always  in  his 
own  manner,  .  .  .  and  whose  thoroughness  will  be  shown  in  his  after- 
life, but  still  his  mind  and  ours  have  communicated  through  ideas."  f 
The  key  to  the  situation  is  this  statement,  everi/  mie  understands  or  knows 
in  his  own  way.  You  employ  the  word  river  to  two  persons,  and  the 
ideas  suggested  in  their  respective  minds  will  be  as  various  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  respectively  perceived  a  river  or  rivers. 
The  mental  pictures  will  vary  from  the  quiet  meadow  stream,  scarcely 
attaining  the  dignity  that  its  name  should  imply,  to  the  rushing  tor- 
rents of  Niagara.  So  in  regard  to  everything  pertaining  to  mental  phe- 
nomena. 

AH  ideas  are  but  variations  in  mental  pictures  made  up  of  percepts. 
How  necessary  to  correctness  of  ideas  is,  then,  accuracy  of  perception ! 

In  the  application  of  physiological  education  to  the  treatment  of  idiots, 
we  must  start  at  the  very  foundation.     Ideas  are  not  yet  formed.     Per- 

*  "  New  Facts  and  Remarks,"  p.  40.  f  Ibid. 
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ceptioDS  are  imperfect,  and  even  sensations  may  be  weak  or  perverted. 
That  spontaneity  whicli  seeks  to  bring  the  normal  mind  of  infancy  into 
contact  with  the  external  world,  and  to  maintain  the  communication,  is 
wanting  or  inoperative  perchance  from  slight  obstruction,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  along  the  way.  This  spontaneity  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  will  of  the  teacher.  The  communication  must  be  established  by 
another  force  and  maintained  till  the  way  becomes  smoother. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  in  establishing  this  intercommunication 
afford  a  limitless  field  for  the  teacher's  ingenuity.  The  numerous  cases 
reported  by  our  honored  predecessors,  and  the  every-day  experience  of 
the  teachers  in  our  schools  for  feeble-minded,  afford  abundant  examples 
of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ^*  known"  is  ascertained,  and  the  pupil 
is  gradually  but  surely  led  along  in  the  direction  of  the  unknown. 

So  much  for  what  we  may  term  the  acquisition ;  but  this  is  not  all  of 
education.  Along  with  this  process  must  be  that  of  expression.  The 
two  are  indissolnbly  combined, — really  different  features  of  the  same 
process, — mutually  related,  and  reciprocally  dependent. 

Ideas  are  bf  no  value  unless  they  can  be  expressed.  They  are  ex- 
pressed by  language,  which,  in  the  broad  application  of  the  term,  may 
assume  innumerable  forms.  Every  voluntary  look  and  movement  is  a 
language  and  gives  expression  to  some  mental  process. 

The  idiot  that  moves  the  colored  peg  from  its  position  among  others 
and  places  it  where  it  should  go  in  the  board  expresses  an  idea,  however 
simple.  Paintings  and  statuary  are  expressions  of  the  artist's  mental 
pictures.  The  almost  infinite  number  of  machines  that  are  represented 
in  the  store-rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  are  the  expressions  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  their  respective  inventors. 

A  step  in  advance  was  taken,  in  educational  matters,  when  teachers 
were  instructed  to  train  the  senses.  Object  lessons  were  introduced,  and 
the  pupils  were  required  to  observe  and  form  their  own  ideas.  As  a 
necessary  part  of  the  exercise,  however,  they  were  required  to  describe 
what  had  been  observed,  that  their  ideas  could  be  tested  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  their  observations,  the  .correctness  of  their  perceptions,  and  the 
truth  of  their  knowledge. 

Up  to  this  point  in  educational  history  one  medium  of  expression 
which  could  be  made  especially  useful  had  been  too  much  overlooked, — 
viz.,  the  hand. 

Again  we  quote  our  honored  teacher :  "  The  hand  is  the  best  servant 

of  man ;  the  best  instrument  of  work ;  the  best  translator  of  thoughts. 

The  most  skilful  hand  is  yet,  in  respect  to  certain  realizations,  as  it  were, 

diotic;   our  own  hand  shrivels  before  we  suspect  the  thousand  ideas 
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whioh  it  might  realize."  *  ^<  In  the  case  of  our  special  trainiajr,  its  in- 
capacity puts  a  barrier  between  the  idiot  and  everything  to  be  acquired.''  f 
The  occupations  of  the  kindergarden,  clay  modelling,  etc.,  represent  the 
forms  of  hand  training  which  were  adopted  by  Froebel  and  others  as 
suited  to  early  childhood. 

The  growth  of  the  manuaJ-training  idea  has  arisen  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  the  hand  as  a  means  of  expression  and  the 
important  influence  which  its  training  can  exert  as  a  factor  of  education. 
We  believe  manual  training  is  deserving  of  the  attention  it  is  receiving, 
both  as  a  feature  of  true  physiological  education  (which  must  ever  keep 
in  view  the  symmetrical  development  of  all  of  man's  power)  and  as  a 
proper  foundation  for  usefulness  and  independence.  Just  how  far  the 
labors  and  teachings  of  the  organizers  of  our  work  have  contributed  to 
development  of  manual  training,  as  applied  to  the  common  schools,  I 
cannot  say;  but  that  beautiful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  these 
meetings,  "  The  Training  of  an  Idiotic  Hand,"  has  been  quoted  from  by 
a  talented  advocate  of  this  system,  who  then  says  of  it,  "  There  could  be 
no  more  positive  proof  of  the  effect  of  manual  training  upon  the  brain, 
and  so  upon  all  the  activities  of  the  body."  ];  The  experiences  of  our 
teachers  in  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  are  continually  confirming  the 
value  of  hand  training.  Would  that  our  institutions  might  report  more 
of  these  experiences. 

Now,  a  word  on  the  application  of  manual  training  to  industrial  pursuits 
in  our  institutions,  and  I  am  done. 

Physical,  industrial,  technical,  and  even  manual  training  do  not  in 
themselves  imply  the  whole  of  physiological  education,  but  each,  involv- 
ing some  of  its  principles,  is  cultivated  for  specific  ends,  either  as  con- 
tributing to  education  in  general  or  to  afford  a  source  of  revenue.  In 
our  institutions  a  large  amount  of  paid  service  must  be  rendered  to  our 
children.  We  must  make  their  true  comfort  and  happiness  of  supreme 
importance.  We  must  employ  the  best  talent  and  energy  we  can  secure 
for  the  means  at  our  disposal.  True  philanthropy  and  Christian  senti- 
ment rightly  demand  this.  As  a  result  we  shall  thus  fulfil  the  primary 
duty  which  society  expects,  and  we  may  hope  to  contribute  something 
from  time  to  time  to  the  science  of  education  as  well  as  to  the  science  of 
medicine.  But  with  all  this  our  pupib  must  be  taught  to  contribute 
their  assistance.  We  have  authority  for  saying,  "  As  soon  as  an  idiot 
begins  to  prehend  and  to  handle,  he  must  be  made  to  work ;  .  .  .  the  sim- 


*  "Seguin  on  Idiocy,"  p.  116.  f  Ibid.,  p.  110, 

t "  A  Plea  for  the  Training  of  the  Hand,"  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  p.  6. 
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plest  work,  the  easiest  and  lightest  thing  done  steadily  by  repetition  or 
imitation,  is  better  than  nothing ;  the  girl  who  begins  to  wipe  dishes,  the 
boy  who  picks  up  stones  in  the  field,  are  above  all  helping  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  horrors  of  idiocy.''*  *^  The  necessity  of  working  with  the 
hands  is  urged  even  upon  higher  grounds  than  mere  physical  or  intellectual 
advantages.  Even  things  being  otherwise  equal  (but  thing?  are  far  from 
being  so,  most  of  the  time),  the  working-man  is,  as  such,  superior  to  the 
idle  one ;  idiots,  in  particular,  are  soon  morally  improved  by  working. 
Work  every  day  is  prescribed  according  to  their  ability  here  once  for  all, 
no  matter  if  its  products  be  desultory."*!* 

These  words,  the  author  of  which  is  undoubtedly  recognized  by  you, 
though  written  years  ago,  are  just  as  true  to-day.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact 
with  which  we  can  now  supplement  this  advice,  that  the  results  are  not 
always  desultory,  as  the  accomplishments  of  each  of  the  institutions  under 
your  care,  respectively,  can  testify. 

The  capacity  which  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  readily  manifest, 
under  training,  for  mechanical  and  constructive  industries,  warrants  the 
belief  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  construcdve  industries  in 
OTir  institutions,  supplemented  by  those  upon  the  farm,  will  be  a  source  of 
sufficient  revenue  to  affect  materially  the  cost  of  supporting  them.  With 
most  of  our  pupils  the  power  of  discrimination-^the  judgment — will 
never  be  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  fight  their  own  battles 
with  the  world  outside.  These  poor  in  ability  we  will  always  have  with 
us,  and  they  will  cheer^lly  do  what  they  can,  for  such  doing  is  in  the  line 
of  their  greatest  happiness  as  well  as  greatest  usefulness. 

»  "  Seguin  on  Idiocy,"  p.  116.  f  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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1.  PROGNOSIS  OF  EPILEPSY.    2.  FORCEPS  IN  RELATION 

TO  ETIOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  a.  W.  Wilmarth,  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania. 
Read  at  the  Beatrice  Meetingy  1889. 

1.  PROGNOSIS  OF  EPILEPSY. 

On  admitting  an  epileptio  child  to  an  institution)  the  most  frequent  and 
most  important  question  put  by  the  parent  or  friend  of  the  patient  is, 
*'  Can  you  cure  his  fits  ?"  They  fail  to  reoognize  the  epileptic  spasm  as 
merely  an  indication  of  brain  irritation,  and  feel  certain,  if  these  violent 
manifestations  of  nervous  disorder  could  only  be  subdued,  that  the  patient 
would  be  himself  again. 

While  we  can  never  give  a  definite  prognosis  in  such  oases,  on  our  first 
inspection  of  the  patient,  there  are  certain  factors  in  the  clinical  history 
of  some  cases  which  will  enable  us  to  forecast  the  result  with  some  degree 
of  confidence. 

One  of  these  factors,  and  an  important  one,  is  the  age  of  onset. 

Cases  where  spasms  begin  at,  or  shortly  after,  birth  and  continue 
through  dentition  may  be  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  organic  disease 
or  malformation  of  the  brain,  and  if  such  cases  recover  it  is  generally 
because  the  destructive  change  becomes  so  complete  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
source  of  irritation,  and  consequently  no  longer  productive  of  spasms. 
But  in  this  case  serious  mental  deficiency  or  paralysis,  or  both,  become  a 
permanent  condition.  In  cases  where  the  initial  convulsions  begin  during 
dentition  they  do  not  have  so  grave  a  significance.  They  may  stop  when 
their  cause  of  irritation  is  removed  by  the  growth  of  the  tooth.  They 
may  continue  for  a  few  months  or  years,  as  if  the  "  habit*'  had  been 
formed  in  the  brain,  which  it  took  time  to  elimiDate. 

Spasms  from  indigestion  or  other  temporary  causes  in  infancy  follow 
the  same  course.  It  is  safe,  I  think,  to  assume  that  fifly  per  cent,  of 
such  cases  recover  before  puberty.  Spasms  which  arise  during  the  course 
of  eruptive  fevers,  and  continue  after  recovery,  with  or  without  paralysis, 
generally  resist  treatment.  Those  which  follow  meningitis,  generally,  are 
due  to  thickening  or  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  the  cortex,  and  the 
probability  of  the  cessation  is  small,  for  the  exciting  cause  is  permanent ; 
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while ,  the  accompanying  mental  deficiency  due  to  interference  with  the 
cerebral  circulation  will  either  remain  unchanged  or  increase. 

Cases  which  begin  with  convulsions  after  the  age  of  five  years  are 
usually  obstinate  to  treat,  and  after  puberty  mental  decline  is  often  very 
rapid.     Cases  where  spasms  begin  after  puberty  rarely  recover. 

Paralysis  is  an  unfavorable  complication.  While  convulsions  accom- 
panying hemiplegia  do  cease  in  many  instances,  it  is  because  the  portion 
of  the  brain  implicated  in  the  destructive  lesions  becomes  functionally 
dead,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  irritating  the  convulsion  centres. 

A  most  unfavorable  indication,  and  one  not  often,  if  ever,  mentioned 
in  treatises  on  the  subject,  is  periodicity  of  spasms.  By  this  I  mean  when 
they  occur  with  regular  intervals,  varying  from  three  or  four  days  up  to 
two  weeks,  either  as  single  convulsions  or  in  series  extending  over  two  or 
three  days.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes  they  almost  invariably  indicate 
organic  lesions,  usually  sclerosis.  A  few  cases  will  illustrate  the  point  I 
wish  to  emphasize. 

Case  I. — H.  D.  Spasms  occurred  with  almost  unfailing  regularity 
every  four  days.  Died  finally  of  convulsions,  which  lasted  for  several 
hours  with  intervals  of  two  and  a  half  minutes,  never  varying  over  five 
seconds  from  the  expected  time,  until  near  death,  when  even  the  refiex 
regions  of  the  nervous  system  seemed  to  feel  the  effects  of  long-continued 
over-pressure  of  the  distended  blood-vessels,  and  the  intervals  lengthened. 
Post-mortem  examination  revealed  sclerosis  of  lefb  motor  region. 

Case  II. — J.  D.  Spasms  occurring  for  three  or  four  days,  with 
intervals  of  about  fourteen  days.  Died  of  meningitis.  Extensive  sclerosis 
of  entire  anterior  portion  of  right  hemisphere. 

Case  III. — M.  C.  Spasms  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  study 
this  point,  yet  at  times  they  seemed  to  follow  this  rule.  Sclerosis  of 
entire  right  hemisphere  found  post-mortem. 

Case  IV. — L.  R.  Attacks  of  spasms  covering  two  to  four  days  oc- 
curred about  twice  a  month.  Died  of  meningo-cerebritis.  Sclerosis  of 
right  parietal  lobe  implicating  the  occipital. 

Case  V. — J.  L.  F.  With  very  regular  intervals.  Had  general  adhe- 
sion of  membranes  to  cortex,  evidently  from  old  attack  of  meningitis. 

Case  YI. — J.  L.  B.,  with  structural  disease  of  the  brain,  finally  dying 
of  bulbar  paralysis  through  implication  of  the  pons,  is  another  marked 
example,  his  spasms  usually  occurring  every  fourth  day. 

Case  YII. — £.  M.  With  intervals  of  six  or  seven  days,  had  sclerosis 
of  both  frontal  and  occipital  lobes  of  a  microcephalic  brain. 

Among  the  cases  still  under  our  care  may  be  mentioned  Case  YIII , 
W.  P.,  for  whom  spasms  are  reported  June  15th,  2 1st,  27th,  July  2d, 
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18th,  EDd  24th.  The  gap  of  sixteen  days  between  July  2d  and  18th  may 
have  been  filled  by  a  night  spasm  not  seen  by  the  attendant.  Again,  we 
find  spasms  recorded  August  1st,  11th,  2l8t,  Slst,  and  September  10th, 
when  the  brain  irritation  seemed  less  intense.  In  this  boy  very  rapid 
mental  deterioration  seemed  to  indicate  serious  brain  degeneration. 

Case  IX. — Similar  to  the  above,  but  less  exact  in  the  dates  of  his 
attacks,  is  T.  W.j  whose  spasms  occur  at  intervals  of  about  fourteen  days, 
and  whose  rapid  mental  failure  and  periodic  attacks  of  mania  indicate  a 
steady  downward  course. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Association  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on 
this  point,  but  it  seems  an  important  one  to  note.  The  time  of  occur- 
rence, even  in  those  oases  which  show  the  most  regularity,  can  of  course 
be  much  influenced  by  treatment,  or  by  unusual  excitement,  or  any  kind 
of  nervous  irritation. 

Instances  when  a  decided  hereditary  neurotic  history  is  obtuned  also 
furnish  cases  of  a  most  unpromising  character.  Though  spasms  in  these 
cases  may  yield  to  care  and  medical  treatment,  yet  we  have  an  irritable 
brain  ready  to  resume  its  old  habit  at  any  time,  and  a  permanent  recovery 
is  rarely  assured.  Spasms  accompanied  or  followed  by  mania,  especially 
if  mania  appears  at  times  without  convulsions,  do  not  often  terminate  in 
recovery. 

I  present  these  few  points  gathered  from  observation  of  such  cases  as 
have  come  under  our  care,  trusting  they  may  be  of  some  value  in  the 
study  of  this  disease,  which  attacks  so  many  of  the  children  brought  to 
our  institutions,  and  complicates  and  often  renders  nearly  useless  our  efforts 
for  their  improvement. 

2.  FORCEPS  IN  RELATION  TO  ETIOLOGY. 

The  second  subject  I  would  call  your  attention  to  in  this  paper  is  the 
possible  relation  of  forceps  delivery  to  mental  defect,  and  particularly  to 
the  faculty  of  articulate  speech. 

Since  the  first  use  of  forceps  in  difficult  labor,  their  great  value  has 
been  recc^ixed,  and  an  immense  number  of  lives  saved  and  many  hours 
of  suffering  cut  short.  So  useful  have  they  proved,  that  the  thought  of 
harm  which  may  follow  the  pressure  of  their  powerful  blades  through  the 
flexible  foetal  bone  on  the  delicate  structure  of  the  infant  brain  is  not 
often  taken  into  account,  only  one  variety  of  forceps,  to  my  knowledge 
(the  Elliott),  having  any  device  to  ward  off  this  danger. 

Two  or  three  cases  having  come  to  my  notice  when  a  history  of  very 
difficult  instrumental  delivery  with  considerable  distortion  of  the  head  was 
followed  in  after-life  by  complete  aphasia,  I  was  interested  to  look  up  the 
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subjeot  and  ascertain  in  how  maDj  of  fifly-five  cases  described  in  our 
blanks  as  forceps  delivery  disturbance  of  speech  exbted  in  after-life. 

Tou  will  remember  that  in  the  most  frequent  position  of  the  head  the 
end  of  the  forceps  blade  will  rest  on  the  left  temple,  and  will  generally 
rest  directly  over  the  third  frontal^  or  Broca's  convolution,  the  recognized 
centre  of  articulate  speech.  After  the  head  rotates  the  same  blade  would 
probably  come  over  the  region  of  the  first  temporal,  the  supposed  centre 
for  reception  and  recognition  of  spoken  language ;  but  in  this  position  of 
the  head  great  pressure  is  seldom  necessary. 

Of  the  fifly-five  cases  recorded  we  find  ten,  or  over  eighteen  per  cent., 
are  mute ;  in  thirty-two,  or  over  fifty-eight  per  cent.,  speech  is  imperfect ; 
in  thirteen,  or  not  quite  twenty-four  per  cent.,  articulate  speech  is  nearly 
or  quite  perfect  Among  some  of  the  thirteen  where  articulate  speech  is 
recorded  as  perfect,  there  are  certain  defects. 

One  case  is  reported  as  speaking  distinctly,  but  finding  it  hard  to  under- 
stand spoken  language. 

Another  finds  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  recall  the  names 
of  things  he  wishes  to  speak  about,  and  is  obliged  to  substitute  some  other 
word. 

A  third  case  is  one  of  so-called  "  echo  speech,"  where  the  last  few  words 
of  every  sentence,  spoken  to  the  boy,  was  repeated  correctly  by  him  in  a 
low,  monotonous  voice. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  cases  is  of  course  inferen- 
tial ;  but  the  percentage  of  cases  is  so  large  as  to  justify  us  in  assuming 
that  forceps  pressure  may  have  been  a  factor  in  causing  these  results,  and 
the  caution  should  be  more  strongly  impressed  against  unnecessary  use  or 
undue  pressure,  especially  in  cases  where  neurotic  taint  of  any  kind  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  family  history. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS,  FARIBAULT  MEETING,  1890. 
By  Dr.  A.  0.  Rogers,  Faribault,  MiDnesota. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  a  partial  acknowledgmoDt  of  the 
honor  which  you  have  oonferred  upon  me,  I  shall  attempt  briefly,  Id  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  annaal  custom  of  this  office,  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
matters  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  importance  in  our  work  and  of  com- 
mon interest  to  us  all.  The  first  thought  that  OTerwhelms  us  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  harvest  and  the  scarcity  of  laborers.  This  little  gather- 
ing represents  the  only  organized  body  on  the  American  continent  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  and  epileptic.  We 
do  not  apprehend  that  the  laborers  would  be  few  if  the  necessity  for  work 
were  better  understood. 

To  a  few  of  us  the  story  of  the  last  half-century  is  a  familiar  one. 
The  history  of  the  labors  of  that  little  group  of  devoted  men,  three  of 
whose  portraits  grace  these  walls,  is  an  oft-told  tale.  Four  of  them  have 
passed  to  the  other  shore,  their  heads  silvered  by  age.  They  gave  the 
vigor  and  energy  of  their  lives  to  the  organization  and  management  of 
schools  for  this  class,  and  when  we  visit  these  schools  and  the  others  since 
established,  and  find  that  several  thousand  children  have  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  their  benefits,  we  realize  that  much  has  been  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  remember  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of 
this  class  on  the  continent,  and  that  of  our  forty-three  States  and  five 
Territories,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Canada,  only  sixteen  have 
organized  any  work  in  their  behalf;  and  that,  further,  but  few  children  are 
receiving  any  care  or  training  by  private  means,  and  that  the  whole  public 
and  private  effort  is  reaching  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  class  to  which 
it  applies,  we  realize  that  we  are  but  pioneers  in  a  vast  field. 

The  next  fact  that  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  is  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  number  of  people  whose  mental  infirmity  deprives  them 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  education  and  incapacitates  them  for  the  ordi- 
nary privileges  and  responsibilities  of  life.  We  talk  of  these  things,  till 
they  are  very  trite,  and  we  hesitate  to  repeat  them  for  fear  of  impressing 
the  public  too  strongly  with  a  belief  in  our  own  intellectual  limitations. 
How  oflen  the  visitor  to  one  of  our  schools  exclaims  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, ^'  I  did  not  suppose  there  were  so  many  in  the  whole  world  !''  or 
something  to  that  effect. 
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There  18  always  a  quick  response  on  the  part  of  our  people  when  a  call 
is  made  to  assbt  in  uplifting  humanity,  and  that  our  work  is  slow  in  gain- 
ing recognition  in  any  State  is  almost  altogether  owing  to  this  ignorance  as 
to  the  number  of  defective  persons. 

People  must  know  that  there  is  an  average  of  two  such  persons  for 
about  every  thousand  people,  and  then  take  the  rule  home  to  their  own 
communities  for  trial  when  the  subject  presents  itself  to  them  in  a  new 
light.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  take  the  census  returns  of 
1880,  which  we  know  do  not  give  us  anywhere  near  the  correct  number 
of  defectives,  and  select  a  few  counties,  outside  of  the  large  cities,  in 
various  States  at  random.  Starting  with  Minnesota,  we  find  Carver 
County  with  twenty-two,  Fillmore  with  forty-four,  Ooodhue  with  thirty- 
one,  Nicollet  with  thirty-six,  Kice  with  twenty-five,  and  Steams  and 
Waseca  with  thirty  each.  Take  Maine :  the  little  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Waldo  had  sixty-three  and  ninety-two  respectively,  Somerset  eighty,  and 
Washington  eighty-five.  Away  West,  among  the  mountains  of  California, 
we  find  Contra  Costa  with  sixteen,  El  Dorado  with  eighteen,  Napa  with 
twenty-six,  Sonoma  with  twenty-eight,  and  San  Joaquin  with  forty-one. 
The  State  of  Missouri,  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen  counties,  averaged 
twenty-eight  to  each.  Tennessee,  with  ninety-four  counties,  averaged 
thirty-seven.  The  old  State  of  Pennsylvania  averaged  ninety-seven  to 
each  of  her  sixty-seven  counties.  From  the  little  District  of  Columbia, 
beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  nation's  capitol,  were  reported  one  hun- 
dred and  seven.  So  we  might  continue  all  over  the  continent  only  to  find 
similar  results.  Now,  add  to  this  the  shortage  which  for  various  causes 
well  understood  reduced  these  figures  below  the  truth,  and  again  supple- 
ment this  result  by  the  natural  increase  during  ten  years,  and  the  grand 
total  tells  its  own  story. 

It  follows  that  our  work  must  be  aggressive,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  the  public  informed  of  its  status,  its  objects,  and  its  results. 

When  the  systematic  organization  is  once  properly  established  for  the 
training  of  this  class,  and  the  people  understand  it,  they  support  it  gen- 
erously. If  you  ask  why,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  simple  statement 
that  it  reaches  the  homes,  the  primary  units  of  society,  upon  the  perfection 
of  which  the  highest  type  of  civilization  depends.  Whatever  affects  the 
homes,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  affects  the  community,  the  State,  the 
nation. 

When  we  take  the  imbecile  capable  of  marked  improvement,  and  by 
systematic  training  develop  him  into  a  bread-winner,  though  only  so  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  his  alma  mater ^  or  bring  the  dullard  under  influences 
that  inspire  him  to  progress  instead  of  offering  discouragements,  and  thus 
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Bend  him  out  to  Buocessfnllj  battle  with  the  world,  the  result  is  worth  to 
the  State  what  it  costs ;  and  I  know  of  no  charity  more  worthy  or  beneficent 
than  that  which  succors  the  family  where  a  helpless  idiot  enslaves  the  hands 
of  those  upon  whom  the  family  are  dependent  for  their  support  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  daily  bread  of  all  its  members  must  be  supplied  them 
from  outside.  Love  may  render  cheerful  homage,  but  this  slavery  is  com- 
plete. The  mother  with  a  bright  infant,  though  she  may  be  compelled  to 
work  out  by  the  day  for  their  support,  can  find  friends  to  care  for  her 
child  while  she  labors,  but  not  so  with  the  more  unfortunate  mother.  If, 
in  her  desperation,  she  seeks  such  assistance  she  rarely  secures  it.  The 
presence  of  her  child  is  not  wanted  and  seldom  permitted  where  her  work 
would  otherwise  be  in  demand.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  our  Western 
States,  where  the  struggle  for  home  is  often  waged  at  a  disadvantage, 
for  the  institution  to  render  just  that  assistance  which  changes  a  whole 
family  from  a  condition  of  dependence  to  one  of  self-support. 

As  to  the  scope  of  our  work,  there  is  probably  a  general  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  those  engaged  in  it.  Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  provide  for  any  one  class  exclusively,  because  of  the  various 
grades  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  weak-mindedness, — the  classes  that  can  be 
very  much  improved  and  those  that  can  be  only  slightly  so.  The  grada- 
tions through  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  adult,  and  old  age  so  blend  one 
with  another  that  no  fixed  rule  or  line  can  be  maintained.  Again,  some 
are  capable  of  profiting  by  training  through  a  longer  term  of  years  than 
others,  and  then  the  epileptic  class  forms  a  percentage  of  all  grades  of 
mental  fatuity.  If  the  institution  undertakes  to  confine  its  admissions  to 
selected  cases  alone,  it  must  assume  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  distinctions 
that  are  sure  to  work  idjury  and  injustice.  If  the  principle  of  aggre- 
gation for  these  people  is  correct  in  the  first  plaqe,  and  we  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  light  of  the  present  day  that  it  is,  at  least,  the  lesser  evil, 
we  can  do  nothing  less  than  accept  all.  Let  the  line  of  distinction  be 
incapacity  to  attain  to  reasonable  mental  development  by  the  ordinary 
public-school  methods  from  lack  of  intellectual  vigor  or  by  reason  of 
epilepsy.  Extremes  of  age  should  be  no  disqualification.  No  one  can 
take  the  place  of  an  intelligent  and  loving  mother  to  the  infant,  when 
such  mother  can  spare  the  necessary  attention ;  but  that  child  is  not  too 
young  for  admission  when  its  individuality  becomes  prominent  either  as 
an  element  of  disturbance  among  other  children  or  as  an  object  of  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  attention  and  care.  In  homes  of  wealth  or  com- 
petence special  provision  can  and  should  be  made  for  such  children  till 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  Gray  hairs  and  an  age  positively  beyond  hope 
of  improvement  need  not  be  a  bar  to  admission. 
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In  two  directioDS  there  is  some  difficulty  experienced  in  establishing  a 
test  for  admission, — ^viz.,  (a)  when  the  child  possesses  sufficient  capacity 
to  improve  some  in  the  public  school  and  yet  requires  more  special  atten- 
tion than  the  teacher  can  devote  to  him,  and  (b)  when  there  is  marked 
manifestation  of  excitement  with  combative  or  destructive  propensities. 
For  the  former  class  auxiliary  schools  have  been  established  in  Norway  and 
Grermany  that  meet  with  fair  success.  The  same  plan  has  been  proposed  in 
England,  but  one  valid  objection  has  there  been  urged  against  it :  ^<  Such 
an  education  as  is  given  in  a  special  institution  could  not  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools,  even  if  there  were  a  class  for  imbecile  chil- 
dren in  such  schools.  The  number  of  children  called  imbeciles  would  be 
extremely  small  who  would  be  benefited  by  dasses  at  an  ordinary  school, 
because  so  much  of  the  training  depends  on  care  out  of  school,  and  if  they 
went  to  their  own  homes,  where  they  would  not  have  that  care,  a  good 
deal  of  the  school  education  would  be  wasted."  (Report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission, etc.,  sec.  681.)  With  regard  to  the  latter  class,  an  atmosphere  of 
quiet  kindness  should  be  everywhere  predominant  in  the  institution,  and 
nothing  that  gives  rise  to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  children,  to  say  nothing 
of  danger  to  life  and  limb,  should  be  tolerated,  and  these  cases  introduce 
an  element  of  this  kind.  If  restraint  or  isolation  is  required,  it  could 
better  be  provided  at  a  hospital  for  insane.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the 
point  that,  in  my  opinion,  needs  emphasizing  more  than  any  other, — viz., 
the  necessity  of  retaining  our  pupils  and  wards  for  life,  not  as  prisoners, 
but  as  pupils,  patients,  members  of  a  great  family  living  a  life  of  useful- 
ness amid  cheerful  and  happy  surroundings.  Defective  children  may  be 
bom  to  families  that  are  above  the  suspicion  of  a  taint,  so  far  as  human 
insight  can  discern ;  but  as  the  *^  spring  can  never  rise  higher  than  the 
source,"  and  as  men  '*  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thistles,"  so  are  the  pro- 
geny of  imbecile  and  epileptic  stock,  unless  leavened  by  a  correspondingly 
strong  stock,  sure  to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  fatuitous.  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  at  once  recognize  the  importance  to  society  of  retaining 
these  people  under  legal  control  for  life.  It  is  true  that  interference  in 
any  cases  with  parental  authority  is  a  serious  affair.  In  most  cases  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  this  matter, 
and  so  far  as  possible  a  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  maintained  by 
the  parent  for  the  child ;  but  the  State  certainly  has  a  right  to  interfere 
in  the  case  of  feeble-minded  persons  when  the  parents  are  manifestly 
incompetent  or  unfit  to  care  for  them,  if  it  has  in  cases  of  bright  children. 
The  reasons  for  this,  as  intimated  above,  are  that  (1)  marriage  and  the 
opportunity  for  reproduction  should  be  absolutely  out  of  the  question ; 
(2)  another  reason  follows  from  the  character  of  development  which  train- 
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ing  produces.  We  may  describe  it  by  saying  that  sucb  a  obild  will  learn 
by  sufficient  repetition  what  he  should  do,  both  as  to  personal  conduct 
and  industrial  pursuits,  but  will  never  possess  the  faculty  of  adaptation  to 
circumstances.  Once  feeble-minded  always  feeble-minned,  only  in  a  lees 
degree.  In  the  language  of  Sir  A.  Mitchell,  "  However  great  the  im- 
provement, every  child  leaving  the  best  institutions  for  the  education  of 
imbeciles  will  still  be  imbecile.  He  may  be  much  less  imbecile  than  when 
he  entered,  but  he  will  still  be  imbecile.  This,  however,  is  no  reason 
why  earnest  e£Forts  should  not  be  made  to  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  weaken  in  any  material  sense  the  claims  of  imbe- 
ciles to  get  such  education  as  they  can  receive.  The  judgment  will 
never  be  good.  The  struggles  of  life  are  too  relentless  for  him.  To 
insure  him  reasonable  success  some  stronger  mind  must  do  his  thinking, 
assist  him  in  planning,  and  he  requires  the  confidence  of  those  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  him." 

"  Where  the  plan  of  educating  the  feeble-minded  for  a  term  of  years  and 
then  sending  them  out  has  been  tried,  it  has  not  infrequently  happened 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  well  trained  to  work  have  been  sent  to 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  because  their  parents,  who  are  generally  their 
best  friends,  were  incapable  of  properly  controlling  them."  (Report  of 
Royal  Commission,  etc.,  sec.  668.)  The  experience  in  this  country  has 
been  similar.  The  stronger  minds  willing  to  become  guardians  to  these 
unfortunates,  when  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  passed  away,  are  few 
indeed. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  efforts  of  the  older  institutions  organized 
strictly  upon  the  educational  basis  to  provide  for  the  asylum  cases,  and  for 
the  newer  ones  to  organize  their  custodial  departments  simultaneously 
with  the  training  schools.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  being  reached 
that  our  custodia  must  embrace  very  nearly  all  our  older  pupils;  the 
training  school  serving  as  the  preparatory  department,  the  centre  of 
vitality.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  a  community  of  enforced  indo- 
lence. Bishop  Haygood  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  If  book-learning  does  not 
increase  one's  earning  capacity,  it  is  a  business  failure ;  if  it  decreases  it, 
it  is  an  injury  as  well  as  a  failure ;  if  it  increases  wants  and  decreases 
capacity  to  supply  them,  it  is  simply  ruin, — ruin  of  all  sorts."  {Harper^ s 
Weekly,  June  7,  1890,  p.  452.)  Sir  A.  Mitchell,  above  referred  to, 
states  very  aptly,  '^  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  be  able  to  read  words  of  two 
or  three  letters,  but  it  is  of  great  use  to  teach  an  imbecile  to  put  his 
clothes  on  and  take  them  off,  to  be  of  cleanly  habits,  to  eat  tidily,  to 
control  his  temper,  to  avoid  hurting  others,  to  act  with  politeness,  to  be 
truthful,  to  know  something  of  numbers,  to  go  messages,  to  tell  the  hour 
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by  the  clock,  to  know  something  of  coins,  to  enjoy  and  understand  games, 
and  a  hundred  other  such  things."  (Report  of  Royal  Commission,  etc., 
sec.  666.) 

We  have  faith  in  the  success  of  productive  industries  with  our  boys  and 
girls  of  the  better  classes.  They  learn  how  to  supply  their  wants  to  a 
large  degree.  If  they  develop  pride  and  self-respect,  they  learn  to  yield 
willing  courtesy  to  others.  If  their  tastes  are  so  developed  as  to  admire 
more  fine  clothing  and  to  keep  it  neat  and  clean,  they  learn  how  to  make 
that  clothing.  If  it  requires  more  polish  for  their  shoes  than  it  did,  they 
can  make  the  shoes  and  the  brushes  to  polish  them  with.  If  their  appe- 
tites become  slightly  more  fastidious,  they  can  be  readily  taught  how  to 
produce  the  delicacies  of  the  garden  and  the  dairy.  We  say,  give  our 
boys  and  girls  the  training  they  are  susceptible  of,  and  furnish  them  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  where  their  labors  will  result  to  the  best  advantage, 
morally  and  financially,  in  a  community  of  happiness  and  industry. 

One  class  of  our  patients  I  cannot  pa.ss  without  a  word  in  their  behalf. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  within  the  whole  compass  of  our 
work  that  appeals  to  us  with  such  tragic  force  as  the  cause  of  the  epi- 
leptic. The  victims  of  this  fearful  malady  are  found  in  every  walk  of  life, 
and  their  fate  is  generally  deplorable  beyond  description.  There  are  many 
aflSictions  in  life  that  lay  heavy  hands  upon  us,  but  with  them  also  is 
some  mitigating  circumstance,  even  though  it  be  no  more  than  a  reason- 
ablCi  assurance  that  the  calamity  will  not  repeat  itself.  But  the  epileptic 
is  never  free  from  the  possibility  of  an  attack  of  this  dreadful  disease. 
Whether  asleep  or  awake,  at  work  or  at  play,  whether  quietly  engaged  in 
social  converse  or  on  the  public  highway,  the  horrid  monster  strides 
beside  him  to  close  his  fangs  upon  him  at  any  moment  and  hold  him  at 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  if  ni^t  to  leave  him  lifeless. 

Under  proper  care  and  treatment  the  condition  of  the  epileptic  can  be 
much  alleviated  and  a  percentage  cured.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  one 
State  has  already  established  a  department  in  connection  with  its  training 
school  for  this  class  alone.  Minnesota  recognizes  in  her  statutes  its  duty 
to  this  class,  and  we  believe  proper  provision  will  soon  be  made  for  it. 
Hail  the  day  when  the  other  States  shall  follow,  and  thus  lead  the  way  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  possibilities  for  this  most  afflicted  class  of 
humanity  1 

The  idiotic,  epileptic,  and  insane  population  of  the  world  embody  in 
their  very  existence  the  deepest  problems  of  sociology,  and  I  believe  the 
day  will  come  when  the  scientific  study  and  investigation  of  social  and 
hereditary  questions  growing  out  of  our  work  will  bear  fruit  of  no  insig- 
nificant value. 
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The  social  oonditions  of  the  American  people  are  not  at  present  favor- 
able for  doTeloping  continuously  and  exclusively  special  lines  of  investi- 
gations, except  as  private  bequests  are  devoted  to  such  objects.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  no  nobler  object  could  be  endowed  than  an  institution 
for  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
suggestion.  We  can  imagine  such  an  institution  where  every  patient's 
physiological  and  clinical  life  and  its  pathology  would  be  put  on  record ; 
where  the  most  approved  methods  and  apparatus  would  be  in  vogue.  The 
State  could  then  expect,  and  we  believe  would  receive,  a  valuable  return 
for  its  investment  in  the  form  of  prophylaxis.  We  have  learned  enough, 
however,  to  feel  that  this  work  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  interests  of 
our  wards  will  receive  ever-increasing  attention. 

**  An'  is  there  ane  amang  ye  but  your  be  wi'  him  wad  share  7 
Ye  maunna  scaith  the  feckless,  they're  Gk>d's  peculiar  care." 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  R.   A.   MOTT, 

FARIBAULT  MEETING,   1890. 

R.  A.  MoTTy  of  Faribault,  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Institute  for  Defectives,  embraciDg  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  School  for  Imbeciles,  being  introduced  by  the 
President,  said, — 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  for  many  weeks  with  great 
interest.  I  love  to  look  the  workers  for  helpless  and  defective  classes  of 
our  humankind  squarely  in  the  face.  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  have 
studied  your  work,  and  am  very  glad  to  meet  you. 

It  is  very  embarrassing  to  a  layman  to  talk  to  so  many  doctors,  but  I 
shall  be  careful  not  to  tread  upon  your  domain.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
teach  the  prophets. 

We  doubtless  agree  to  classify,  generally,  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
work  of  these  institutions  as  follows : 

1.  To  give  such  as  are  simply  toectk-minded  better  opportunities  for 
training,  improvement,  and  development, — ^physical,  mental,  and  moral, — 
than  can  practicably  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  argued  with  apparent  reason  that  this  alone  would  hardly  justify 
the  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  these  institutions.  **  Once 
imbeciles  always  imbeciles."  If  this  be  true,  we  can  only  lift  our  pupils 
from  one  stage  of  imbecility  to  a  higher  one,  without  being  sure  of  secur- 
ing any  real  good. 

2.  To  relieve  our  homes  of  such  cases  as  are  helpless,  hopeless,  and 
unimprovable,  and  incidentally  to  give  them  better  care  under  trained 
attendants  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

This  purpose  meets  a  response  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen  who  gives 
it  consideration.  No  duty  is  more  heartily  and  warmly  discharged  by 
the  American  voter  than  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  American  home. 

3.  To  keep  the  persons  intrusted  to  our  care  until  they  are  past  the 
reproducing  age,  and  reduce  hereditary  epilepsy  and  imbecility,  within 
the  lines  of  our  republic,  to  the  minimum.  Upon  this  plain  lies  the  field 
of  battle.  We  in  this  State  have  organised  our  work  with  this  end  in 
view ;  but  what  can  we  do,  what  can  even  a  half-dozen  States  do,  unless 
all  of  the  States  conjoin  ?  For  example,  take  Minnesota.     On  the  east 
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lies  WiBcoDsin,  on  the  west  the  two  Dakotaa,  on  the  north  Manitoba, 
none  of  which  make  any  provision  for  imbeciles  or  epileptics.  They  are 
drifting  in  upon  us,  and  these  States  are  industriously  adding  to  the 
supply.     The  fecundity  of  the  feeble-minded  is  proverbial. 

We  have  some  missionary  work  to  do,  and  we  ask  you  to  join  us  in 
urging  each  and  every  commonwealth  in  the  Union  to  make  a  persistent 
and  earnest  effort  to  curtail  the  future  supply,  and  even  then  a  fiercer 
conflict  is  before  us :  we  must  move  on  the  general  government  to  shut 
down  the  flood-gates  through  which  rushes  upon  us  the  torrent  of  impure 
blood  from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  If  we  are  to  remain  the  dump- 
ing-ground of  all  nations,  we  cannot  build  prisons,  insane  hospitals,  and 
retreats  for  the  defectives  classes  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  our  several  relations  to  the  work.  You 
are  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions  which  you  represent.  You 
are  necessarily  responsible  for  their  domestic,  educational,  industrial,  and 
sanitary  condition.  In  this  department  you  must  be  well  equipped  and 
work  solely  for  results.  You  may  or  may  not  be  architects,  landscape 
artists,  financiers,  or  effective  lobbyists  in  securing  legislation.  If  you 
are,  your  advice  and  assistance  in  these  matters  will  be  solicited  and  will 
have  their  due  weight ;  but  I  hold  that  you  have  no  primary  responsi- 
bility in  such  matters,  and  if  you  would  retain  your  positions  free  from 
embarrassment  and  do  the  best  possible  work  for  your  charges,  you  should 
not  assume  any  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  them.  Let  the  State  authorities 
build  and  equip  the  nests  and  you  adapt  yourselves  to  them  as  best  you 
may. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institute — embracing  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  the  feeble-minded — has  always  assumed  that  its  functions 
were  distinct  and  special,  and  loaded  with  grave  responsibilities.  A 
special  fiduciary  trust  is  reposed  in  us,  one  which  we  cannot  avoid  or 
delegate.  True,  we  may  act  through  agents,  but  the  acts  are  in  law  ours. 
It  is  the  responsibility  for  these  acts  that  we  cannot  delegate.  We  have 
a  double  duty :  one  to  the  State,  to  see  tha£  the  contributions  which  the 
people  so  generously  make  are  wisely  and  economically  expended  for  the 
very  purpose  for  which  they  were  contributed,  and  another  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  trust,  to  secure  to  them  the  greatest  possible  security  and 
happiness,  and  so  it  comes  that  in  matters  of  building,  legislation,  and  in 
pecuniary  and  business  affairs  the  board  assumes  and  exercises  large 
jurisdiction,  and  has  a  fiscal  agent  and  superintendent  of  construction, 
who  is  an  officer  of  the  board,  leaving  large  and  unquestioned  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  several  superintendents  to  carry  on  their  own  depart- 
ments of  the  work  and  select  their  agents,  employ^,  and  helpers  therein. 
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We  think  this  arraDgement  relieves  oar  superintendents  of  much  worry 
and  vexation  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  excellence  of  their  work, 
and  I  desire  here  to  testify  with  emphasis  to  the  entire  harmony  and 
splendid  enthusiasm  that  exists  among  us.  Our  superintendents  are  noble 
workers,  not  casuists  or  grumblers. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  may  the  Great  Father  bless  you  in  your  several 
fields.  Take  to  your  homes  the  benediction  of  an  old  man  who  prays 
that  your  labors  may  be  crowned  with  perennial  suooess. 
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NOTES  ON  A  VISIT  AMONG  SEVERAL  FOREIGN  INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN   1889. 

By  IsAAO  N.  Eerlin,  Elwjn,  Pennsylvania. 

Read  at  the  Faribault  Meeting^  1890. 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  have  made  for  the  Association  a  report 
somewhat  in  detail  of  each  institution  visited  last  summer,  but  circum- 
stances have  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  so  that  I  can  only 
give  a  rapid  and  disconnected  account  of  a  visit  replete  with  interest  and 
instruction. 

The  institutions  visited  and  the  order  of  their  visitation  were  as  follow : 

The  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  of  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England,  located  at  Lancaster,  fifty  miles  north  of  Liverpool, 
superintended  by  Dr.  George  E.  ShutUeworth. 

The  Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile  Chil- 
dren, at  Larbert,  Stirlingshire. 

The  Private  Home  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  at  Preston  Pans, 
eight  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland. 

The  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earlswood,  Red  Hill,  Surrey,  not  far  from 
London,  Dr.  Jones,  Medical  Superintendent. 

The  Eastern  Counties'  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  at  Colchester. 

The  Daren th  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach, 
Superintendent,  near  Dartford,  Kent  County. 

The  Private  Institution  for  Defective  and  Backward  Children,  Dr.  J. 
Langdon  Downs. 

Two  institutions  in  Norway, — ^that  of  Dr.  Saethra,  a  few  miles  from 
Bergen,  and  that  at  Christiania,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Lippestad. 

The  remarkable  schools  and  asylums  founded  by  Keller  in  Copenhagen ; 
also  that  of  Gamle  Bakkehus,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  V.  Rel- 
ated, M.D. 

And  lastly,  the  institution  founded  and  developed  a  few  miles  outside 
of  Hamburg  by  the  somewhat  distinguished  writer.  Rev.  Sengelmann. 

Unfortunately,  a  serious  illness  in  Christiania  so  crippled  me  that  I 
could  not  continue  my  visitation  of  institutions  in  Germany,  nor  climb 
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to  the  top  of  Abdenburg,  to  do  reverence  to  tbe  spot  where  Oug- 
genbah)  lived  his  life  of  privation  and  ministered  to  the  group  of  Swiss 
idiots  and  cretins,  kindling  the  first  spark  of  interest  in  onr  now  all-pre- 
valent work ;  and,  still  more  regretfully,  I  was  again  deprived  by  siokneBS 
in  Paris  of  visiting  Bic^tre,  to  witness  the  newly-organized  endeavors  of 
that  noble  man,  BoumeviUe,  to  revive  Seguin*s  grand  work  of  1842. 

The  American  superintendent,  with  scanty  time,  and  wishing  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  can  best  give  all  to  Lancaster  and  Darenth.  Shnttleworth 
and  Beach  are  actively  in  the  front  of  our  work  in  Great  Britain ;  they 
are  sympathetic  with  us,  having  visited  many  of  our  institutions  in  1876 : 
acknowledging  at  that  time  our  advanced  position,  in  the  more  recent 
management  of  their  institutions  they  have  emulated  and  exceeded  us  in 
many  particidars,  as  was  promised  by  Seguin. 

Latiding  at  Liverpool,  June  2d,  1889,  our  route  b  northward,  taking 
Lancaster  and  its  Royal  Albert  on  our  way  to  the  English  and  Scottish  lakes. 

A  delightful  paper  presented  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown  to  our  Association, 
and  found  in  our  memorial  volume  on  page  226,  will  furnish  such  intro- 
duction to  this  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  any  details  of  buildings,  but  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  a  statement  of  general  impressions  received  while  under 
the  courteous  care  of  our  foreign  confreres. 

Premising  that  the  visiting  superintendent  is  accompanied  by. his  de- 
voted wife,  they  will  be  received  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Shnttleworth  and  Mr.  Higgins,  Secretary,  with  every  demonstration 
of  kindness,  where  they  should  remain  at  least  three  days  for  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  understanding  the  methods  and  scope  of  this  great  institution. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  roll  at  our  visit  was  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  who,  as  compared  with  our  own,  furnished  a  less  proportion 
of  the  so-called  "  best  grade,"  and  a  still  less  proportion  of  the  lowest 
grades  of  imbecility. 

I  missed  our  excitable  "  moral  imbeciles," — a  class  furnishing  us  so 
much  interest  and  so  much  anxiety ;  I  missed,  likewise,  the  numerous 
forms  of  epilepsy  and  paralysis  imposing  on  us  so  much  medical  service 
and  such  a  large  death-rate. 

The  buildings,  as  contrasted  with  Elwyn,  are  very  much  more  spacious, 
and  all  the  appliances  for  schools,  shops,  etc.,  much  more  liberal. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  and  so  thoroughly  has  this 
branch  of  work  been  pushed  that  the  boys  are  making  a  large  amount  of 
most  excellent  cabinet  furniture.  The  exercises  in  the  shop  begin  with 
the  humble  efforts  of  some  very  hard  cases  to  saw  fire- wood ;  the  best 
work  turned  out  is  equal  to  the  best  joinery  of  any  cabinet-maker,  there 
being  in  the  gang  of  twenty  boys  several  cranks  in  fine  joinery. 
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The  shoe  shop  is  equally  successiiil  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Across  a  grassy  intervalC)  and  embowered  in  oak  and  beech,  are  the 
picturesque  buildings  devoted  to  the  farmer  and  his  class  of  fifteen  boys. 
The  arrangements  are  as  neat  and  orderly  as  at  the  main  building ;  the 
rooms  are  thoroughly  and  brightly  furnished;  the  farmer  is  a  man  of 
good  appearance,  and  of  such  capacity  as  to  have  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  purchase  and  care  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  farm 
boys  and  two  or  more  paid  farm  hands. 

The  piggeries  are  spacious  and  built  of  cut  stones ;  and  the  ranges  of  low 
cow  buildings  (shippens)  are  neat,  clean,  spacious,  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated, in  striking  contrast  with  the  makeshift  and  unhealthy  provision  for 
stock  so  prevalent  in  our  country. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  attendants  is  allowed  than  prevails  at 
Elwyn,  but  wages  are  lower, — say,  females,  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per 
year,  with  an  allowance  of  four  calico  and  two  wool  dresses  per  year,  of  a 
uniform  character;  males,  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  receiving  one 
suit  and  three  pairs  of  trousers  per  year. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  band  music  among  the  children 
here  nor  anywhere  I  visited,  but  an  orchestra  formed  of  attendants,  two  of 
whom  are  artisans,-— that  is,  a  carpenter  and  painter  from  outside, — ^has 
been  for  some  years  furnishing  daily  music  of  an  excellent  quality. 

A  beautiful  detached  building,  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
called  Winmarleigh  Hall,  for  the  President  of  the  board,  who  donated  six 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  towards  its  erection,  furnishes  on  the  first 
floor  large  gymnastic  and  rainy-day  rooms,  and  on  its  second  or  main  floor 
an  audience-room  for  twelve  hundred  seats,  a  platform  with  thorough 
outfit  of  stage  scenery,  and  an  organ  costing  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  grounds  are  elaborately  laid  out,  and  planted  with  shrubbery ;  every- 
thing is  exquisitely  "  nice,"  not  a  scrap,  rag,  bone,  or  tomato-can  to  be  seen. 

The  areas  in  the  rear  of  the  long  architectural  front  are  laid  with  con- 
crete, and  form  rather  cruel-looking  "  airing  courts,"  there  being  neither 
trees  nor  shrubs  in  them.  But  to  atone  for  this,  the  elaborate  walks  on 
the  spacious  fronts  are  frequented  by  walking  groups  of  children  at  suit- 
able hours.  I  must  confess  that  one  of  the  happiest  boys  I  saw  while  at 
the  Royal  Albert  was  a  blue-eyed,  hopeful  chap  who  had  strolled  from  his 
companions  to  find  under  a  spreading  Norway  spruce  the  top  of  a  blacking- 
box,  over  which  he  was  gloating. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Royal  Albert  are  an  enigma  to  everybody 
excepting  Mr.  John  Higgins,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the  board,  resides  in 
private  apartments  of  a  separate  and  spacious  building  devoted  to  patients 
paying  one  hundred  guineas  or  more  per  year ;  this  gentleman  has  exdu- 
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sive  charge  of  the  finanoes ;  he  organizes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  five 
counties  contribnting  societies,  chiefly  of  ladies,  who  annually  go  through 
the  form  of  *'  balloting  in"  a  certain  number  of  children,  one  guinea  count- 
ing one  vote,  and  the  system  being  cumulative,  so  that  after  several  years 
of  waiting  any  candidate  may  be  elected.  Mr.  Higgins  also  seems  to 
have  considerable  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  is  in  a  score  of 
other  relations  essential  to  the  complex  machinery  of  such  an  institution 
as  the  Royal  Albert. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  his  wife  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  their  work 
and  much  beloved  in  it ;  they  are  very  pleasantly  and  comfortably  located 
in  an  absolutely  private  way  under  the  general  roof  of  the  central  building. 

So  far  as  I  could  gather,  it  is  costing  more  per  capita  than  with  us,  the 
expenses  of  the  financial  machinery  being  very  onerous. 

No  provision  is  made  for  life  support ;  the  children  are  dismissed  some- 
what imperatively  at  the  end  of  seven  years, — a  course  which  works  hard- 
ship to  many,  as  Dr.  Shuttleworth  freely  admits. 

In  the  Superintendent's  office  of  the  Royal  Albert  are  various  daily 
report  books,  printed  in  blanks,  which  are  filled  by  the  chief  attendants 
and  head  nurses,  which  cover  all  the  details  of  the  house,  in  a  synoptical 
form,  easily  traversed  by  the  Superintendent.  The  items  of  the  chief 
attendant's  morning  report  are  thus  rehearsed : 

Boys'  Dspartmxnt.  Date 

Names  of  patients 

(1)  Sick  (excluding  infirmary  cases) 

(2)  Suffering  from   flU 

(3)  Wet ~ 

(4)  Dirty 

Irregularities  as  to  gas,  water,  heating,  doors,  windows,  and 

any  matters  requiring  attention  of  clerk  of  work 

Irregularities  in  conduct  of  attendants  (late  in  going  to  bed  or 
in  rising,  or  failing  to  discharge  their  duties) - 

Special  remarks 

Mention  any  accidents  or  punishments. 

(Signed)       

Chief  Attendant. 

Another  important  feature,  anticipated  only  at  Syracuse,  is  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum.  In  consequence  of  the  filling  of 
the  general  buildings,  and  the  results  following  one  or  more  epidemics  of 
scarlet  fever,    a  liberal  friend — Edward  Rodgett,  Esq.— donated  four 
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thousand  poands  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  detached  infirmary,  which 
now  stands  to  attest  the  generosity  of  its  founder  and  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  our  institutions  to  follow.  Known  as  the  Rodgett  Infirmary,  it  is 
placed  on  a  dry,  pleasant,  sunny  site,  south  of  the  Asylum ;  it  is  a  plain, 
substantial  structure,  built  of  local  freestone,  and  roofed  with  green  West- 
moreland slates.  The  building  faces  due  south,  and  consists  of  a  central 
block  two  stories  in  height,  and  east  and  westward  wings  one  story  high, 
with  wash-house  and  other  offices  detached  and  enclosed  by  a  yard  wall. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a  day-room,  thirty-six  by  twenty-four  feet,  male 
and  female  wards  forty-three  feet  by  twenty-two  feet  and  fifteen  feet  high, 
affording  accommodation  for  thirteen  patients  in  each,  allowing  eleven  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  to  each  patient ;  probationary  ward,  bath-rooms,  kitchen, 
nurses'  room,  and  other  offices.  Verandas  with  glazed  roof  and  tile  floors 
are  carried  along  the  south  front  of  the  wards  and  connected  with  the  day- 
room  by  glazed  screens.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  central  block,  approached 
by  a  separate  and  distinct  entrance,  provision  is  Bftade  in  two  wards  for  seven 
infectious  cases,  allowing  fourteen  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each,  with  com- 
plete accommodation  for  nurses,  etc.  Altogether  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  thirty-five  patients,  and  both  floors  can,  in  case  of  an  extensive 
epidemic,  be  used  in  conjunction  by  opening  a  door  of  communication. 
All  the  rooms  are  airy,  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated.  The  heating 
and  ventilation  are  effected  by  Manchester  warm-air  grates,  with  open 
fires,  supplemented  by  a  hot-water  apparatus  placed  beneath  the  floors  in 
chambers  and  conduits,  whence  fresh  air,  warmed  or  otherwise,  can  be 
admitted  into  the  wards  and  rooms,  either  at  the  floor  level  or  through 
upright  shafts  seven  feet  high  (at  will),  while  a  constant  change  of  air  is 
effected  by  means  of  vertical  extracting  shafts  connected  with  gratings  in 
the  ceilings  of  the  wards ;  all  windows  open  in  three  heights  so  as  to 
admit  air  at  any  required  level.  A  system  of  earth-closets  has  been 
adopted  with  a  view  of  preventing  contamination  of  the  drains,  and  all 
discharge-pipes  from  sinks  have  been  carefully  ventilated.  The  walls  of 
the  rooms  throughout  are  plastered  with  selenitic  cement,  coated  with  sani- 
tary enamel  paint,  rendering  them  quite  impervious  and  washable.  The 
floors  and  doors  are  of  pitch  pine,  polished. 

Leaving  Lancaster,  the  traveller  wishes  to  go  northward  through  the 
English  and  Scc^ttish  lakes,  and  on  his  tour  may  easily  strike  the  Scot- 
tish institution  located  at  Larbert,  near  Stirling.  Partaking  of  the  castle 
impress,  the  architecture  of  this  institution  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an 
imposing  place  of  defence  rather  than  the  humble  home  of  the  feeble- 
minded. Here,  too,  we  found  Mr.  Fitch,  secretary  and  representative 
of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Financial  Bureau,  with  his  office  at  Glasgow, 
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and  Mr.  Skene,  the  Superintendent,  a  man  most  thoroughly  capable  and 
sympathetio  with  his  work. 

The  children  are  scrupulously  divided  on  the  pay  basis,  but  poor  as 
well  as  rich  are  abundantly  provided  for.  Indeed,  one  is  almost  oppressed 
with  the  quantities  of  carpeting,  window  curtaining,  draperies,  and 
pictures,  so  much  that  it  suggests  "  stuffiness."  In  two  carpeted  dining- 
rooms,  seated  at  heavy  walnut  tables,  we  found  twenty  children  of  the 
well-to-do  dasB,  with  ten  neatly-attired  and  becapped  attendants  waiting 
on  them.  In  two  other  common  and  congr^ate  dining-halls,  with  ceil- 
ings high-vaulted  and  frescoed,  we  found  one  hundred  and  eighty  children, 
**  parvenus,'^  fairly  cared  for. 

The  amount  of  buildings  in  Great  Britain  appropriated  to  this  class  of 
people  surprises  one,  as  does  also  the  large  corps  of  officers  and  employ^. 
The  former  finds  its  correspondence  in  the  roominess  of  hotels,  while  the 
latter  is  only  explainable  and  justifiable  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
labor  market. 

We  vbited  also  the  private  institution  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland,  at 
Preston  Pans,  of  which  home  school  nothing  need  be  reported,  but  of  the 
man  I  would  say  much.  This  grand  man  and  writer,  living  in  com- 
parative retiracy,  is  doing  everything  to  add  to  the  character  of  our 
specialty  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Europe.  At  the  moment  of  our  visit  he 
was  deeply  engaged  on  his  new  book,  *^  The  Ivory  Gates,"  and  was  happy 
to  converse  upon  the  character  and  trial  of  the  assassin  Guiteau,  who 
enters  into  the  composition  of  his  last  most  interesting  book. 

The  great  institution  of  Darenth  is  under  the  control  of  a  Metropoli- 
tan Board  which  has  to  do  with  the  insane,  idiotic,  and  vagrants  of  the 
three  southernmost  districts  of  London.  They  have  located  very  exten- 
sive buildings  on  a  large  farm  at  Dartford,  in  Kent  County,  where  in  one 
branch  imbecile  children  are  cared  for,  while  the  other,  and  closely  adjoin- 
ing, is  the  asylum  for  old  dements.  And  herein  consists  an  error  which 
mars  the  consistency  of  their  work  ;  the  asylum  for  dements  is  made  the 
custodial  department  into  which  children  from  the  school  department  of  im- 
beciles are  graduated  or  consigned  so  soon  as  they  shalhhave  reached  sixteen 
years  of  age  !  I  need  not  depict  to  you  how  grossly  wrong  this  seems  to 
an  American  observer.  The  unfortunate  children  are  exposed  to  all  the 
obnoxious  influences  of  the  old  dements ;  they  hang  over  the  fences  of 
the  roadway  leading  to  their  old  home  and  school,  pleading  with  their 
passing  Superintendent  to  return  to  the  cheer  and  fellowship  they  so  sadly 
miss ;  no  drills,  no  music,  none  of  the  elevating  and  helpful  influences  which 
they  so  yearoingly  remember,  and  within  the  remote  sound  of  which  they 
are  miserably  living.    The  superintendence  and  entire  supervision  are  inde- 
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pendent  and  different,  and  yet  no  one  with  authority  cares  to  cure  this 
evil.  Dr.  Beach  deplores  it,  but  under  the  English  order  is  as  helpless 
as  if  he  were  in  Australia. 

I  gladly  turn  from  this  bad  feature  at  Darenth  to  speak  only  eulogisti- 
cally  of  the  school  department  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the  infirmary 
for  young  children,  paralyzed  and  epileptic.  These  latter  are  oared  for 
in  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  one  and  two  stories  in  height,  spread 
over  a  level  of  twelve  hundred  feety  with  continuous  covered  corridors 
uniting  the  numerous  blo^iks.  The  plan  of  classification  is  based  on  forty 
children  of  the  better  grade,  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  and  wife,  occu- 
pying a  separate  building,  in  some  cases  of  two  stories  (the  first  being  a  living 
room  and  the  second  a  dormitory),  or  more  generally  in  one-story  buildings, 
the  day  and  dormitory  rooms  being  continuous  on  the  same  level. 

The  schools  at  Darenth  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  elsewhere, 
but  the  workshops  are  far  in  advance  of  us,  as  are  they  at  all  the  Englbh 
institutions  I  have  visited. 

Notwithstanding  Darenth  is  one  of  the  most  elaborately-planned  insti- 
tutions of  this  class  in  the  world,  as  already  suggested  in  the  immense 
area  over  which  it  spreads,  it  is  singularly  destitute  in  a  proper  provision 
for  school  classification,  and  as  singularly  prodigal  in  its  provision  for  an 
Established  Church  service,  mechanically  served  by  salaried  priests  from 
London.  The  chapel  is  a  large  and  costly  affair,  but  the  schools — a 
large  central  school-room  is  used  for  the  congregate  assemblage  of  three 
classes,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all.  One  class  is  necessarily  seated 
on  the  floor ;  a  small  sewing-class  is  crowded  into  the  same  room.  Not- 
withstanding this  heterogeneous  crowding,  as  we  would  consider  it,  the 
exercises  conducted  are  quite  orderly,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  clear  a 
centre  space  to  form  a  dumb-bell  class  on  floor  lines  marked  with  brass 
plates.     A  half-dozen  cases  of  mirror  writing  were  noted  in  the  schools. 

The  drainage  and  ventilation  of  the  institution  are  not  perfect,  as  was 
indicated  in  the  wide  range  of  odors  from  the  central  kitchens  and,  worse, 
from  the  sumptuous  but  faulty  water-closets. 

Dr.  Beach  keeps  an  excellent  report  of  cases,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen, 
giving  special  attention  to  head  measurements,  etiological  details,  and 
pathological  results.  Provision  is  made  at  Darenth  for  the  thorough 
prosecution  of  carpentry,  joinery,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  mattress  and 
mat-making,  in  six  one-story  block  buildings,  each  thirty  by  eighty  feet, 
connected  by  covered  corridors,  and  all  under  the  supervision  of  a  superior 
,  tradesman,  who  provides  material  and  disposes  of  the  products.  Each 
shop  is  under  the  teaching  of  a  first-class  artisan  generally,  a  married 
man,  and  living  in  a  tenant   house  on  the   border  of  the  institution 
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property.     I  saw  about  sixty  boys  industriously  and  intelligently  occupied 
in  these  shops,  turning  out  good  work. 

Noting  the  marked  difference  between  Elwyn  and  Darenth,  in  the  order 
of  the  children,  the  English  being  much  more  passive  and  promptly 
obedient,  I  i^ain  visited  Darenth,  spending  considerable  time  among  the 
children  and  employ^,  to  see  if  I  could  define  this  difference  and  ascertain 
its  cause. 

First.  We  have  at  Elwyn  many  more  so-called  ^^  moral  imbeciles ;" 
these  are  a  disturbing  element  among  true  imbeciles.  I  think  there  were 
not,  among  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Darenth  children,  over  two  moral 
imbeciles,  and  these  doubtful  cases. 

Dr.  Beach,  who,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  very  conservative  on  the 
mooted  question  of  moral  insanity,  so  heartily  believed  in  by  Dr.  Tuke, 
writes  me  since  returning  home  that  he  has  a  ^^  genuine  moral  idiot  now, 
and  no  mistaking  it." 

Second.  American  childhood  is  more  nervous  and  sensitive  than  would 
seem  to  be  the  English. 

Third.  The  Daren th  children  are  subjected  to  fewer  disturbing  influ- 
ences than  those  at  Elwyn.  The  buildings  running  out  on  the  same  plane, 
and  with  few,  almost  no  staircases ;  also,  a  very  much  more  liberal  floor- 
space  allows  a  freer  movement  of  classes  with  less  noise. 

Fourth.  The  element  of  noise  as  an  irritating  factor  to  nervous  child- 
hood is  greatly  reduced  at  Darenth  by  the  thorough  covering  of  the  floors 
with  linoleum,  carpeting,  etc. 

Fifth.  There  is  not  only  in  the  family  but  in  the  English  school  gov- 
ernment of  all  classes  a  more  absolute  sabordination  of  the  child  than 
with  us.  At  the  entrance  of  an  officer  or  guest  to  the  school,  dining- 
room,  or  day-room  of  the  English  institutions,  all  the  children  immediately 
rise  to  their  feet  and  touch  their  foreheads. 

I  think  these  various  reasons,  together,  will  fully  account  for  the  difference 
in  characteristics  noted  in  children  of  this  class  at  Elwyn  and  in  England. 

Dr.  Beach  deeply  deplores  that  Darenth  has  not  followed  the  American 
institutions  in  the  development  of  its  own  custodial  department,  and  in 
conversation  with  the  Commissioners,  during  my  stay,  he  was  frank  in 
expressing  his  choice  of  such  growth. 

Darenth  is  the  place  to  see  what  expense  and  toil  can  be  put  out  for 
the  supply  of  that  essential  to  living, — pure  water.  Three  feet  under 
ground  they  strike  a  chalk  formation  of  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
thickness ;  artesian  wells  and  drifts  have  been  cut  through  these  strata 
until  they  have  secured,  at  enormous  expense,  thirteen  hundred  gallons ' 
per  minute  of  a  water  loaded  with  twenty  per  cent,  salts ;  immense  iron 
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tanks  have  been  added  for  treating  this  water  with  hydrogen  linw,  then 
other  tanks  to  percolate  it  before  lifting  it  to  a  pressure  reservoir.  Scienoe 
has  triumphed  so  far  that  Darenth  is  now  rejoicing  in  a  water-supply  that 
even  Philadclphians  might  reject. 

We  were  charmed  with  the  abundance  of  flowers  and  birds  in  the 
English  institutions;  every  ward  at  Darenth  indicates  the  decorative 
propensity  of  English  men  and  women ;  abundance  of  flowers  on  the 
tables  and  in  the  window-sills,  neatly-constructed  waste-baskets  covered 
with  bright  chintz,  gayly-vamished  plaques  fastened  to  the  walls,  and  cheap 
bric-k-brac  of  all  shapes  and  subjects  everywhere  dbplayed ;  and  yet  much  of 
this  material  requires  lifting  every  day  for  the  awkward  bringing  of  basins 
of  water  into  the  general  ward  for  ablution.  A  complete  riddance,  in  fidr 
weather,  of  the  wards  devoted  to  the  low-grade  epileptic  and  paralytic  is 
permitted  by  the  erection  of  large  outside  pavilions  of  glass,  thirty  by 
thirty  feet  and  ten  feet  high,  which  can  be  used  for  from  five  to  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  proportion  of  attendants  ranges  from  one  to 
twelve  and  one  to  eight ;  the  helpless  children  are  carried  to  the  closets 
but  three  times  daily.  "  It  is  enough,"  says  the  bright  matron ;  "  too 
much  going  only  increases  the  trouble." 

As  a  ooDoluding  and  interesting  note  to  the  great  institutions  of  Darenth 
and  Lancaster,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  delightful  wife  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
who  enters  into  such  charming  sympathy  with  her  husband^s  unselfish 
devotion  in  the  management  of  the  Royal  Albert.  All  that  the  finished 
grace  of  an  educated  Euglishwoman  can  give  in  such  an  exalted  position 
is  cheerily  furnished.  The  complement  of  Dr.  Beach's  splendid  ability 
and  arduous  work  at  Darenth  is  his  anticipated  early  marriage  to  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Shuttleworth.  This  announcement  will  gratify  those  members  of 
the  Association  who  came  in  contact  with  these  two  gentlemen  in  their 
American  visit. 

Earhwood. — Happening  at  Earlswood  on  the  day  of  its  annual  ftUy 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  present  standing  of  this  noted 
institution.  I  had  been  superciliously  informed  by  one  of  its  board,  ^^  that 
Earlswood  was  complete !  nothing  more  of  building  or  appliances  were 
needed !  it  stood  perfect  and  finished !"  It  is  not  strange  that  we  dis- 
covered it  going  to  decay,  as  do  all  institutions  and  organizations  when 
ceasing  to  grow. 

My  visit  to  Earlswood  was  the  only  disappointment  met  in  my  delightful 
experience  of  Great  Britain  and  Englishmen.  On  this  fite  day  I  fell  in 
with  a  difierent  class  of  people  than  any  yet  met ;  cold,  arrogant  John 
Bulls ;  and  their  institution  not  fulfilling  its  mission.  There  is  nothing 
at  Earlswood  for  us  to  copy,  much  to  avoid. 
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Normansfield. — Fortunate  is  the  Amerioan  visitor  who  may  receive 
the  hospitable  attention  of  Br.  and  Mrs.  Downs,  and  witness  that  perfect 
creation  of  individnal  faith  and  enterprise,  their  private  establishment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  But  it  has  been  so  much  better  described  by 
Mrs.  Brown  than  I  can  do,  and  as  this  paper  is  already  exceeding  judicious 
length,  I  must  pass  to  Norway. 

Norway. — We  spent  a  month  in  Norway,  where,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  most  thrilling  sight-seeing,  and  amid  scenery  such  as  our  eyes 
will  never  again  behold,  we  stepped  aside  to  visit  our  feeble-minded  folk ; 
indeed,  in  travelling  by  cariole  and  post,  and  mingling  intimately  with  the 
peasantry,  we  not  unfrequently  met  our  clients,  to  be  amused,  helped,  or 
saddened  by  them. 

We  found  the  condition  of  our  work  much  more  advanced  in  Norway 
than  we  had  anticipated.  There  are  three  considerable  institutions  under 
governmental  patronage,  but  owned  by  private  individual?,  who  may  at 
any  time  turn  the  accumulated  properties  over  to  the  government  on 
terms  of  amicable  settlement  with  the  ministerial  department  having  to 
do  with  these  matters.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  noted  of  the 
honest,  trusting  character  of  these  Norwegians  in  one  another.  What  in 
America  would  at  once  provoke  scandal  and  jealousy  is  looked  upon  in 
Norway  as  legitimate ;  and  even  should  the  "  promoter"  come  out  of  the 
transaction  with  some  gains  for  his  courage  and  foresight,  there  would  be 
no  question  raised :  the  government  determined  it,  and  it  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  character  of  this  people  to  attach  to  a  government  act  any  selfish 
or  evil  intent. 

On  the  27th  of  July  I  visited,  a  few  miles  north  of  Bergen,  Dr. 
Saethre's  institution ;  this  is  a  large,  imposing  building,  the  front  walls 
of  white  granite  and  the  spacious  return  wings  of  brick,  covered  with 
white  stucco.  It  overlooks  one  of  the  charming  fjords,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  mountain  buttresses.  It  gives  a  comfortable  home  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  girls  and  boys,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  black- 
boards and  shops,  good  work  is  being  done.  All  the  shoes  are  made  and 
the  mending  done  by  an  old  man  and  six  boys,  the  latter  working  three 
hours  daily.  Much  of  the  furniture  of  the  institution  is  now  built  in 
the  carpenter-shop  by  eight  carpenter  boys.  The  buildings  were  better 
than  their  contents ;  too  much  elaboration  on  walls  had  evidently  left  the 
place  impoverished,  and  yet  the  conditions  were  most  liberal  when  con- 
trasted with  the  mountain  cabins  from  which  the  children  are  largely 
drawn.  The  laundry  and  heating  apparatus  would  be  considered  bar- 
barous in  America. 

A  delightful  exhibit  of  industrial  work  was  on  permanent  display  in 
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one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  ceDtral  building ;  I  think  the  furniture 
the  best  made  I  had  seen.  Twelve  boys  are  attached  to  the  carpenter- 
shop,  under  the  direction  of  one  man,  each  boy  having  his  bench  and 
outfit  of  tools  and  working  three  hours  per  day.  The  fancy  work  of  the 
girls,  also  the  basket  work,  was  as  good  as  the  best.  Saethre  must  be  a 
Qian  of  great  enterprise  and  courage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  bold 
mass  of  architecture  in  this  rough  mountain  land. 

Thorshaug, — Professor  Lippestad's  institution  at  Christiania  is  a  noble 
illustration  of  the  faith  and  courage  of  a  true  man  applied  to  practical 
charity.  This  gentleman  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes  and  of  stammering,  which  seem  a  not  infrequent  infirmity. 
Seeing  the  grave  demand  for  a  special  institution  for  the  neglected 
feeble-minded,  he  set  himself  to  work  in  their  behalf,  beginning  in  two 
small  houses,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  Immediately  successful,  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  purchase  thirty  acres  overlooking  the  beautiful  city 
of  Chrbtiania  and  its  picturesque  fjord,  on  which  are  erected  an  exceed- 
ingly sensible  group  of  buildings,  the  principal  one  being  a  front  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  with  ,two  return  wings,  all  of  brick  and  stucco, 
two  stories  in  height,  and  covered  with  the  red  tile  of  the  country. 
Farther  on,  a  small  frame  building  near  the  Superintendent's  house  forms 
a  department  for  young  epileptics ;  while  the  barn  or  stable — recently 
erected,  and  covering  under  the  same  roof  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  ten 
horses  of  fine  breed,  a  good  line  of  Yorkshire  hogs,  and  a  hennery — 
would  put  to  shame  most  of  the  barns  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  thoroughness  of  construction  and  ingenious  devices. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  care  and  education  of  imbecile 
girls,  and  as  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  established,  and  the  common 
turn  of  the  people  devout,  the  first  exercise  is  to  make  these  young  girls 
presentable  for  church  confirmation,  which  is  usually  done  by  the  time 
they  reach  sixteen. 

The  duration  of  residence  is  limited  to  eight  years,  and  none  who  are 
unimprovable  are  received,  or,  if  received,  retained.  Handiwork  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  excellency,  embracing  basket  and  carpet 
making,  also  the  use  of  those  invaluable  auxiliaries  in  all  Norwegian 
homes,  the  spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom  ;  neither  is  field  work  denied 
to  the  girls ;  more  and  more  the  exigencies  of  commerce  and  emigration, 
in  the  removal  of  men,  are  compelling  the  women  to  go  into  the  fields, 
so  here  at  Lippestad's  it  is  as  common  to  see  girls  working  the  crops  as 
with  us  our  boys ;  and  they  point  with  pride  to  a  great  embankment 
which  they  have  wheeled  away,  and  in  its  place  a  cave  excavated  by  their 
own  industry.     A  young  apple  orchard  had  been  set  out  by  the  girls  last 
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sammer,  and  one  of  them  playfully  made  signs  to  me  tliat  I  most  come 
to  Norway  and  eat  some  of  the  yellow  apples. 

The  children  possess  the  usual  characteristics  of  their  class,  ready  to 
make  close  friends  with  the  last  who  presents.  One  tall  girl,  who  had 
learned  English  before  her  breakdown,  and  who  was  having  special  treat- 
ment, very  earnestly  accepted  my  invitation  to  go  to  America,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  Mr.  Lippestad  equally  ready,  on  the  ground  of  the 
curative  effect  possible  from  a  sea- voyage. 

The  third  Norw^ian  institution  is  located  about  three  miles  from  this, 
in  charge  of  Christian  Housen,  who  went  off  from  Lippestad  three  years 
ago,  taking  the  boys.  This  is  not  deplored  by  the  latter,  though  it  seems 
inharmonious  with  a  normally  organized  institution  to  have  the  sexes  so 
unnecessarily  and  widely  separated.  But  the  Lippestads  declare  in 
favor  of  this  separation  on  grounds  which  do  not  seem  apparent  to  the 
mind  of  his  confrhre^  Saethre,  at  Bergen,  and  indeed  it  seems  the  purpose 
at  Ghristiania  to  obliterate  all  thought  that  males  have  any  part  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  an  institution. 

The  girls  are  taught  not  only  the  outside  work  referred  to,  but  also  do 
their  share  in  joinery,  and  quite  a  large  class  of  girls,  under  a  decrepit  old 
man,  was  found  in  the  basement  doing  some  very  expert  work  in  shoe- 
making. 

One  such  girl,  trained  in  this  shop,  had  made  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  during  the  past  summer  while  visiting  her  home,  being  allowed  by 
her  parents  to  wander  among  the  peasantry,  making  and  cobbling  shoes. 

The  bass  and  tenor  of  masculine  voices  are  supplied  by  the  deep  tones 
of  the  Norwegian  female  voices,  so  that  the  finest  singing  I  have  ever 
heard  in  any  institution  I  Ibtened  to  under  the  Lippestad  roof. 

The  school  training  is  thorough  and  advanced  ;  the  teachers  of  superior 
excellence  in  culture,  energy,  and  capacity,  acting  as  school-teachers  in 
the  morning,  and  resolving  the  entire  school  into  a  great  hive  of  indus- 
trial work  during  the  long  afternoons. 

The  brothers  Lippestad,  and  their  sister,  having  travelled  widely  in 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  America,  living  at  the  various  institutions 
and  gathering  to  themselves  the  best  of  all,  so  that  Thorshaug  is  probably 
the  most  cosmopolitan  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

I  was  astounded  to  hear  sung,  as  one  of  the  calisthenic  exercises, 
'^  Yankee  Doodle"  in  English,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  *'  Anvil 
Chorus,*'  by  the  thirty  girls  constituting  the  calisthenic  class. 

An  interesting  movement  has  been  projected  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 

of  which  Lippestad  is  projector,  followed  by  Saethre  at  Bergen,  and 

Housen  at  Christiania ;  it  is  the  establishment,  in  connection  with  the 
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public  schools  of  the  large  cities,  of  special  departments  &r  backward  boys 
and  girls,  those  who  are  hindmost  in  their  classes  from  intellectual  disa- 
bility or  downright  apathy.  These  schools  form  grades  with  the  school 
system,  and  the  results  have  won  the  admiration  of  English  observers,  but 
imitation  nowhere. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Lippestad  extends  to  Sweden  and  other  adjacent 
countries.  A  fourth  institution  is  organizing  at  Trondjheim,  and  a  few 
days  since  one  of  his  leading  teachers  married  a  professor  of  Christiania, 
and  the  pair  have  proceeded  at  once  to  Lapland,  at  the  request  of  the  local 
government,  to  put  an  '*  Institut  Abnormanstalter"  into  immediate  opera- 
tion ! 

Finding  these  remote  and,  in  many  respects,  retarded  people  so  sympa- 
thetic with  this  new  work  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  doing  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  impoverishment,  speaks  well  for  our  common  humanity, 
and  proves  that  the  work  begun  so  timidly  by  Seguin,  at  Bic§tre,  many 
years  ago,  is  to  become  the  broadest  and  best  of  the  philanthropies  in  the 
century  that  next  approaches.  These  outlying  nations  look  to  America 
for  help  and  direction.  I  trust  they  will  find  us  a  certain  light  shining 
from  a  sure  place. 

Copenhagen, — We  spent  several  days  in  that  lovely  city,  Copenhagen, 
where  we  were  not  more  surprised  with  the  prodigal  artistic  gifts  of 
Thorwaldsen  to  his  country  than  we  were  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
teachers  of  the  feeble-minded.  Keller,  the  father,  has  done  a  great  work 
in  the  establishment  of  numerous  infirmaries  and  schools  devoted  to  the 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  not  only  scattered  through  the  city  itself,  but  em- 
bracing agricultural  departments  in  the  environments.  Keller's  successor 
is  an  intelligent  son,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and,  for  his  youth,  of  marked 
reputation.  We  visited  a  number  of  these  interesting  homes,  encoun- 
tering some  of  the  best  kindergarten  and  Slojd  work  we  met  while 
abroad. 

At  the  old  Gamle  Bakkehus,  the  site  of  the  good  Pastor  Durloo's 
affectionate  work,  now  ably  followed  by  Dr.  Rosted,  we  sat,  on  a  delight- 
fully cool  morning,  with  a  hundred  innocent  children,  interested  in  the 
wonderful  lace-work  which  their  fingers  had  been  patiently  taught  to 
accomplish.  Indeed,  the  spirit  and  surroundings  of  these  Copenhagen 
institutions  made  us  eager  to  see  more  of  the  Danish  system,  which 
is  thorough  and  unique  in  its  domesticity.  Imagine  one  hundred 
Yankee  children  decorously  and  quietly  entering  the  doors,  noiselessly 
slipping  out  of  their  wooden  shoes  and  replacing  them  with  felt  slippers  I 
Imagine  such  company  crowded  into  a  house  with  narrow  entries  and 
none  of  the  elaborate  conveniences  such  as  abound  with  us,  and  yet  no 
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Hign  of  jar  or  discord  ;  indeed,  the  pest  of  our  institutioDS,  the  "  moral 
imbecile/*  is  not  to  be  found  abroad.  The  children  are  simple  and  kind, 
almost  stupid  in  their  deportment. 

Sengelmann's  Institution,  outside  of  Hamburg,  has  four  hundred 
inmates, — ^two  hundred  supported  by  the  city  of  Hamburg,  at  four  hun- 
dred marks  per  year,  and  the  rest  on  a  private  or  subscription  list.  This 
institution  is  essentially  a  church  establishment,  Sengelmann  and  most  of 
his  staff  being  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  their  sympathies  are 
entirely  directed  towards  a  religious  home  for  their  wards.  I  found  an 
unfortunate  disregard  for  school  appliances  and  school-rooms  as  compared 
with' the  erection  of  a  pretentious  church  forty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  with  a  tower  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  costing  seven 
thousand  marks,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  buildings  are 
mostly  one  story  high,  scattered  through  large  grounds,  with  shrubbery 
and  low  trees  everywhere,  through  which  avenues  are  tastefuUy  cut. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  the  lowest  grade  epileptics  and  a  great  number  of 
hydrocephalics,  lying  in  carriages,  were  living  in  the  open  air.  Sixty- 
three  to  eighty-six  children  were  grouped  in  one- story  pavilions.  I  did 
not  see  a  single  alert,  nervous,  mischievous,  imbecile. 

Every  child  who  could  do  so,  and  all  the  teachers  and  ofScers  of  the  place, 
were  busy  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  plaiting  long  wreaths  of  evergreen  with 
which  to  adorn  the  low-studded  buildings.  Rude  benches  and  tables  were 
being  set  in  the  area  near  the  kitchens,  the  steaming  vats  of  which  were 
seething  with  a  .pink-colored  soup,  which  was  being  made  in  immense 
quantities  to  serve  to  the  crowds  that  were  expected  on  the  morrow,  it 
being  the  fete  day  of  the  Free  City,  and  specially  honored  at  Sengelmann  *s. 

There  was  the  same  relaxation  here  as  at  Bergen  in  regard  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes ;  the  grounds  seem  common  to  all,  and  no  apparent 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  care-takers,  of  whom,  however,  there  were  a 
great  many  on  every  wooded  knoll  and  in  every  corner  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  day  chanced  to  be  hot  and  the  air  close,  so  that  all  the  ^'  odors 
of  Cologne,"  and  all  the  added  others  which  we  attach  to  German  indiffer- 
ence and  cooking,  seemed  stifling  us  as  we  walked  the  narrow  tree-shaded 
avenues;  indeed,  the  whole  property  was  formerly  a  swamp,  and  the 
province  being  under  the  sea- level,  there  could  be  no  possible  drainage ; 
so  that  the  refuse  of  this  population  was  being  treated  as  best  it  might,  in 
poorly-constructed  earth-vaults. 

I  repeat,  at  the  close  of  this  imperfect  sketch,  that  the  American  super- 
intendent desiring  the  most  in  the  shortest  time,  will  find  dear  old  Eng- 
land containing  it,  and  most  reciprocal  in  yielding  it. 
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THE   MODERN  TEACHER. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Fort,  EUioott  City,  Maryland. 
Read  at  the  Faribault  Meeting,  1890. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  falls  the 
task  of  employing  those  aids  and  assistants  in  his  work  whose  duties 
are  principally  to  train  and  educate  the  defectiye  children  who  may  be 
intrusted  to  his  care  and  supervision. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  many  noble  women 
who  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  patiently  toiling  in  the  school-rooms  of 
our  institutions;  isolating  themselves  from  the  world,  confining  them- 
selves to  the  microcosm  into  which  they  have  voluntarily  entered ;  work- 
ing daily  with  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  unfortunate ;  faithfully  per- 
forming their  duties,  realizing  the  faith  of  the  elder  Seguin,  and  widening 
the  horizon  of  love  and  care  about  the  children  whose  normal  heritage  is 
that  of  sorrow  and  want.  It  is  not  these  women,  who,  animated  with 
the  spirit  which  sent  Florence  Nightingale  to  the  Crimea  and  Clara 
Barton  to  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  have  given  themselves  to 
our  work  so  wholly  and  unreservedly,  but  a  class  which,  mushroom-like, 
has  sprung  up  in  a  night,  the  fungous  results  of  the  falsest  of  false 
principles,  and  call  themselves  teachers. 

I  have  termed  a  representative  of  these  alleged  pedagogues  the  ^'  Modem 
Teacher,"  as  she  is  purely  a  modem  production,  and  due  to  the  new  theory 
that  work  to  be  honorable  must  be  relieved  of  every  possible  unpleasant 
feature,  must  be,  if  possible,  associated  with  a  titular  dignity,  and  under 
any  circumstances  paid  for  with  a  liberal  hand. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  Froebers  system  of  '^  Kinder- 
garten" crossed  the  ocean  into  America  and  became  a  strong  factor  towards 
educational  reform  in  this  country,  but  the  past  decade  has  seen  a  most 
remarkable  increase  in  the  gross  number  of  teachers  tumed  out  by  Ameri- 
can trainers  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  adaptability  of  the  graduates 
to  the  system  itself,  or  to  the  science  of  teaching  in  any  form.  There 
has  been  a  mad  rush  of  irresponsible  girls  towards  a  means  of  livelihood 
which  seemed  to  promise  Elysian  fields  of  ease  and  a  paradise  of  wealth 
with  the  minimum  of  exertion;  and,  worse  than  this,  many  of  these 
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graduates  of  a  six  months'  course  have  in  turn  given  diplomas  to  other 
girls,  until  to-day  there  are  hundreds  of  so-called  kindergartners,  utterly 
inexperienced  and  totally  unfit  to  train  the  tender  minds  of  children.  I 
am  unaware  of  any  system  which  shall  determine  the  value  of  a  teacher 
as  a  teacher,  or  a  kindergartner  as  a  kindergartner ;  passing  certain  ex- 
aminations entitles  the  would-he  pedagogue  to  her  certificate,  and  personal 
influence  does  the  rest.  Normal  schools,  correct  perhaps  in  theory,  turn 
out  embryonic  pedants  without  regard  to  adaptability  or  any  natural 
equipment  other  than  the  attainment  of  a  certain  grade,  which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  four  years'  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  now 
crystallized  into  a  method  as  unvarying,  apparently,  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  to  which  so  many  of  our  teachers  adhere  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Unfortunately,  however,  parents 
are  unable  to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  teacher  to  whom  they 
intrust  the  mind  of  their  child,  or  carelessly  assume  that  so  long  as  the 
child  attends  school  little  else  is  necessary  than  a  number  of  hours'  work 
every  day.  Children  pass  through  school  much  as  they  pass  through 
measles  and  whooping-cough, — ^all  three  necessary  evils  to  be  endured 
with  as  much  patience  as  possible, — and  unless  gifted  with  a  true  love 
for  study  or  fortunately  under  excellent  tuition,  go  on  into  and  through 
college,  and  then  into  life,  to  find  that  education  means  something  more 
than  mere  book-learning. 

The  teacher  assumes  his  or  her  duties  not  as  a  sacred  trust,  simply  as 
a  more  respectable  means  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  than  stand- 
ing in  a  store  or  the  more  menial  (!)  duties  of  housework.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  theories  of  Froebel  and  the  value  of 
the  kindergarten  in  training  either  feeble  or  normal-minded  children.  I 
desire  also  to  be  placed  among  those  who  condemn  most  heartily  the 
wholesale  graduating  of  immature,  frivolous  women  with  the  title  of 
kindergartner,  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  others  who  are  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  for  such  a  responsible  and  honorable  title. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  ^'  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  ^*  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  unfit."  This  indiscriminate  manufacture  of  alleged  kinder- 
'gartners  has  become  a  popular  craze,  and  already  has  done  much  harm  to  , 
a  valuable  system  of  education.  Much  condemnation  of  the  kindergarten 
has  been  due  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  graduates,  who  have  attempted 
to  pursue  the  theories  into  actual  practice,  and  this,  unless  checked,  will 
work  still  further  injury.  The  regular  kindergarten  trainers  of  America 
may  be  numbered  upon  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  with  a  capacity  of  two 
hundred  graduates  per  annum  between  that  number  of  classes,  yet  the 
number  of  kindergartners  actually  in  America  to-day,  who  date  their 
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graduation  within  three  years,  is  over  two  thousand.  This  is  brought 
about  by  lax  attention  to  the  proper  organization  of  regular  kindergartner 
trainers,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  establishment  of  normal  classes  by  young 
women,  fledglings  from  the  last  graduating  class,  and  these  graduates,  in 
turn,  setting  themselves  up  as  trainers,  until  by  natural  progression  from 
each  nucleus  there  emanate  less  and  less  able  teachers,  and  the  final  result 
of  such  wilful  ignorance  must  be  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  true  plant 
by  the  fungous  growth  of  parasites. 

When  first  introduced  into  this  country,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  kin- 
dergartening  numbered  among  its  disciples  the  brightest  female  minds. 
'  This  was  necessary.  The  system  and  its  theories  was  an  innovation  and 
its  successful  transplanting  an  up-hill  work.  It  was  held  by  Miss  Peabody, 
not  the  least  among  the  prime  movers,  that  the  most  refined,  talented,  and 
thoroughly-educated  young  women  should  be  selected  as  future  teachers. 
The  child  was  considered  as  an  immortal  soul,  whose  mortal  mind  was  a 
sacred  trust,  to  be  loved,  to  be  studied,  to  be  trained  fq|r  future  use- 
fulness, and  whose  future  depended  as  a  great  responsibility  upon  the 
teacher ;  as  a  human  bud  to  which  should  be  supplied  light,  warmth,  and 
moisture,  that  it  might  expand  and  develop  its  slumbering  faculties  and 
powers,  untU  the  bloom  of  self-consciousness  appears,  and  the  educator  is 
given  this  holy  office ;  it  is  the  educator  who  must  not  only  know  the 
laws  of  development,  but  how  to  apply  the  same  to  attain  this  result,  and 
the  mode  of  education  must  be  outlined  upon  the  laws  of  progress  and 
methodical  with  a  correspondence  in  its  outward  means. 

It  is  said  "  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,''  and  this  saying  is 
very  applicable  to  the  rush  of  irresponsible,  uneducated,  and  unrefined 
women  into  the  ranks  of  kindergartners.  I  have  had  applications  for 
positions  from  such  persons,  in  which  no  less  than  forty  words  were 
mis-spelled  in  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  written;  in  which 
the  writing  was  poorer  than  the  writing  of  some  of  the  children  in  the 
school  over  which  they  desired  to  preside,  and  directed  with  a  total  disre- 
gard to  the  laws  ordinarily  governing  polite  correspondence.  A  six 
months'  course  is  considered  by  the  best  trainers  only  too  short,  yet  there 
are  hundreds  of  persons  who  advertise  a  three  months  of  training  course ' 
with  a  diploma  when  fees  are  paid.  Practical  application  of  theory  is 
deemed  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  student  should  be  compelled  to  ap- 
ply her  theories  in  person  in  the  actual  kindergarten  of  which  her  trainer 
is  the  head ;  yet  girls  are  graduated  to-day  who  have  never  taught  an 
hour  until  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  position  as  kindergartner  or  have 
established  a  kindergarten  upon  the  strength  of  their  diploma,  and  more 
often  than  not  this  diploma  emanates  from  a  trainer  who  has  had  neither 
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experience  nor  kindergarten.  The  true  kindergartner  should  be  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  woman,  deeply  impressed  with  the  signification  of  her  title, 
as  honorable  in  itself  as  any  known  to  our  rather  long  list  of  dignities ; 
she  should  be  blessed  with  tact,  unfailing  tenderness,  patience,  and,  above 
all,  perfect  physical  health ;  refined,  cultivated,  and  thoroughly  in  love 
with  her  work ;  while  religious,  free  from  any  taint  of  bigotry,  and  gifted 
with  a  spirit  which  sees 

"  Books  in  trees,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

She  should  have  been  trained  under  the  most  approved  methods  and  by 
trainers  whose  knowledge  and  ability  have  come  to  them  by  long  years  of 
practical  experience ;  she  should  have  had  also  ample  experience  while  a 
student  in  the  practical  application  of  the  theories  she  has  been  taught 
from  books,  under  the  guidance  and  experience  of  the  trainer,  and  she 
should  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  play  and  sing  the  melodies 
incidental  to  the  gymnastics  and  games. 

A  move  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  recently  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Teachers,  which  will  probably  place 
the  proper  label  upon  both  trainers  and  graduates ;  but  until  something 
is  done  which  shall  place  a  direct  value  upon  diplomas,  poorly-trained, 
virtual  impostors  will  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  genuine ;  and  those 
of  our  number  who  are  adopting  the  kindergarten  into  our  institutions 
should  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  few  trainers  capable  of  distinguishing 
proper  persons  to  be  trained,  and  selection  made  of  those  with  natural 
powers  to  be  modelled  upon  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  great  master  trainer, 
Frederick  Froebel. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    EXAMINATION    OF    ONE    HUNDRED 
BRAINS  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

By  A.  W.  WiLMARTH,  M.D.,  Eiwyn,  Pennsjlvania. 

Rend  at  the  Faribault  Meeting^  1890, 

The  paper  which  I  present  to-day  gives  the  results  of  post-mortem 
examioatioDS,  including  microscopic  study,  of  one  hundred  cases,  includ- 
ing children  of  all  grades  under  our  care,  thirty-four  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  school  department,  or  were  employed  as  aids  in  the  asylum  depart- 
ment, and  sixty-six  were  children  belonging  properly  to  the  asylum  depart- 
ment of  the  institution.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been  fully  described 
in  previous  papers,  and  will  receive  only  passing  mention  in  this. 

The  central  nervous  system  consists  practically  of  ingoing  fibres  from 
the  various  organs  of  sense,  and  nerve-cells  for  receiving  and  retaining 
impressions  received  through  these  fibres,  and  by  some  mysterious  power 
of  co-ordination  combining  these  impressions  and  evolving  new  combina- 
tions, which  are  manifested  to  other  individuals  by  impulses  sent  through 
a  set  of  outgoing  fibres  to  the  various  organs  of  motion.  lb  is  also  well 
known  that  a  constant  and  large  blood-supply  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  normal  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  circulatory  apparatus 
of  the  brain  is  especially  adapted  to  this  end.  It  is  evident  that  disease 
of  any  part  of  this  delicate  mechanism,  or  any  condition  which  interferes 
with  its  nutrition  by  interfering  with  its  blood-supply,  is  liable  to  disturb 
its  perfect  working.  Should  this  occur  before  the  seventh  year,  during 
the  period  of  its  active  growth,  the  mischief  is  liable  to  be  irreparable, 
and  life-long  disturbance  of  mental  growth  be  the  result. 

In  the  following  paper  I  design  giving  illustrative  cases  of  the  different 
morbid  conditions  found  in  the  series,  rather  than  to  give  them  all  in 
detail. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  morbid  condition  met  with  is  sclerosis  in 
its  various  forms.  The  most  destructive  of  these  to  the  functional 
activity  of  the  part  involved  is  the  so-called  sclerose  tubereuse.  It  is  usually 
seen,  on  removing  the  membrane,  as  one  or  more  areas  of  a  white  color, 
and  considerably  harder  in  consistence  tban  the  surrounding  tissue, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  neighboring  convolutions.  It 
may  be  single,  but  is  usually  multiple.    It  seems  to  be  formed  by  a  finely- 
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granular  exudate,  probably  albaminous  in  character.  If  ifc  oooara  in  the 
motor  regions  of  the  brain,  the  resulting  paralysis  is  very  complete,  and 
if  a  large  portion  of  the  cortex  is  implicated,  profound  idiocy  is  liable  to 
be  the  result. 

In  one  case  only  have  we  been  able  to  watch  a  case  of  this  disease 
through  it  entire  course  and  verify  the  diagnosis  by  an  autopsy.* 

71-1627. — A  boy,  aged  sixteen,  apathetic  idiot.  No  family  history  of  ner- 
vous disease  except  that  the  paternal  grandfather  died  with  one  leg  paralyzed. 
The  hoy  was  seized  with  frequent  spasms  of  short  duration,  invariably  begin- 
ning in  the  right  leg  and  affecting  the  right  side  only.  Little  or  no  fever. 
Spasms  not  followed  by  stupor,  recovery  being  almost  immediate.  All  the 
usual  remedies  were  applied  and  pushed  to  the  limit  of  safety  without  effect. 
After  continuing  several  days  they  became  less  frequent,  and  finally  ceased, 
but  the  right  leg  was  left  completely  paralyzed,  and  contraction  of  the  limb 
rapidly  followed.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  months  later,  a 
block  of  this  form  of  sclerosis  was  found  in  the  paracentral  lobule,  very  firm 
to  the  touch  and  of  the  characteristic  whitish  color.  Besides  this  lesion, 
defective  development  of  both  frontal  lobes  was  found. 

Another  cas«  is  68-1296. — Male  j  born  in  1877.  The  maternal  grandmother 
died  of  paralysis.  Her  sisters  were  insane.  The  mother  was  epileptic  after 
marriage  up  to  within  three  months  of  this  boy's  birth.  Was  a  bright-look- 
ing little  fellow;  mute;  no  paralysis;  had  some  idea  of  form,  music,  and 
locality;  learned  a  few  of  the  simplest  kindergarten  exercises,  but  seemed  to 
soon  reach  the  limit  of  his  capacity  for  learning,  and  did  not  improve  to  any 
extent  during  the  last  half  of  his  three  years'  stay  with  us,  though  some 
especial  effort  was  made  by  his  teacher  in  his  case.  Died  of  membranous 
croup.  The  skull  and  brain  were  large  and  well  formed.  The  sclerosis  was 
found  quite  extensively  through  the  cortex,  though  it  had  not  attained  the 
degree  of  hardness  found  in  some  cases.  In  the  "  motor"  region  only  the 
posterior  third  of  both  third  frontal  gyri  were  attacked.  The  diseased  areas 
were  not  large,  though  numerous. 

66-312. — Adult  female ;  age  unknown,  ^o  history  of  nervous  disease  in 
the  family.  A  prolonged  labor,  terminated  by  the  use  of  some  medicine 
(probably  ergot),  the  child  being  cyanosed  when  born.  Was  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia when  six  weeks  old,  contracting  a  *'  severe  cold"  on  the  journey,  with 
obstinate  constipation  and  convulsions.  The  convulsions  continued  as  long 
as  she  lived.  P-rofound  idiot ;  mute ;  right  hemiplegia ;  spent  most  of  her 
time  standing  or  sitting  in  a  favorite  corner  mildly  waving  a  dumb-bell  in 
her  hand,  and  occasionally  getting  up  in  the  night  to  practise  this  form  of 
calisthenics.  The  brain,  removed  during  my  absence,  in  hot  weather,  unfor- 
tunately softened  in  the  lower  part.    The  upper  part  showed  this  form  of 

*  A  Beoond  cane  came  under  observation  sinoe  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  in 
which  the  symptoms  were  nearly  identical :  the  area  of  tissae  involved  was  more 
extensive,  and  death  occurred  in  a  few  days,  due  to  pressure  from  effusion. 
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degeneration  in  places  ;  a  block  in  the  left  ascending  frontal  gyrus  explaining 
the  right  hemiplegia  from  which  she  suffered. 

89-957  presents  an  extreme  instance  of  this  disease.  Born  in  1869.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  no  hereditary  influencei  except  that  the  father  is  hardly 
up  to  the  average  mentally,  though  able  to  pursue  his  business  as  a  butcher. 
Her  mind  seems  an  almost  perfect  blank.  Mute ;  deaf ;  unable  to  find  her 
way  about,  however  often  she  may  have  travelled  the  same  way  before ;  has 
to  be  even  led  to  her  own  bed.  On  her  admission,  food  had  to  be  placed  in 
her  hand  before  she  would  eat.  Partially  paralyzed  in  her  right  leg  and  left 
hand.  So  much  of  her  brain  was  destroyed  by  this  lesion  that  a  detailed 
description  would  be  needlessly  long.  The  ^'  motor  regions"  were  not  impli- 
cated, with  the  exception  of  a  small  nodule  on  each  side,  but  the  rest  of  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  hemispheres  was  so  thoroughly  diseased  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  their  surface  was  attacked. 

This  case,  with  98-1412,  to  be  described  later,  demonstrates  how  life 
may  be  preserved  and  the  animal  fanctions  carried  on  so  long  as  the 
lower  brain  is  intact. 

Another  form  of  scleroses,  in  direct  contrast  with  that  just  described, 
is  marked  by  shrunken  tissue,  the  fibrous  character  of  its  structure  is 
more  liable  to  be  found  in  localized  mass  than  in  disseminated  nodules, 
and  is  apparently  less  destructive  to  the  function  of  the  parts  implicated, 
unless  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage. 

5-~806  has  already  been  described  in  a  previous  paper  ("  Alienist  and 
Neurologist**).  A  case  where  right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia  resulted 
from  two  blocks  of  sclerosis  in  the  left  ascending  frontal  gyrus. 

47-1476. — Born  1877.  Weighed  only  three  and  one-half  pounds  at  birth. 
Spasms  began  at  twenty  months  old.  Was  free  from  them  from  1881  to  1883, 
when  they  again  began  and  continued  with  intervals  of  about  two  weeks 
until  her  death.  Was  very  slow  of  comprehension  and  her  memory  very 
defective.  Vision  defective,  having,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  hemianop- 
sia. A  large  block  of  sclerosis  was  found  in  the  right  hemisphere,  involving 
the  angular  gyrus  and  encroaching  on  the  second  occipital,  supramarginal, 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  first  and  second  temporal  gyri.  The  right  hemi- 
sphere weighed  five  ounces  less  than  the  left,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
she  was  left-handed. 

82-1836.— -Was  born  in  1874.  Instrumental  labor.  Father  emotional  and 
silly  to  the  verge  of  imbecility.  Paternal  aunt  had  puerperal  mania.  The 
child  had  whooping-cough  followed  by  *^  brain-fever"  at  two  years  of  age. 
Left  hemiplegia  with  epilepsy ;  has  also  violent  explosions  of  temper. 
Learned  to  recognize  simple  colors  and  the  alphabet,  and  could  count  a  little. 
His  ability  to  learn  seemed  to  stop  here.  Sight  and  hearing  good.  Died  of 
cerebral  meningitis  in  1889.     The  shape  of  the  skull  is  peculiar :  high  at  the 
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vertex  and  low  in  front,  with  a  peculiar  flatness  of  the  right  fron to-temporal 
region,  as  if  the  head  had  heen  subjected  to  pressure  against  a  level  surface. 
The  membranes  were  strongly  adherent  over  the  right  hemisphere,  and  the 
hemisphere  itself  shrunken  and  sclerosed  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  parallel 
with,  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  posterior  to,  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
including  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  left  hemisphere  weighed  eighteen 
and  one-half  ounces  ;  the  right,  only  twelve  and  one-half  ounces. 

The  same  lesion  was  found  in  75-1261,  who  was  bom  in  1872.  We 
have  nothing  of  her  early  history.  Had  left  hemiplegia ;  speech  slow 
and  labored,  but  distinct ;  could  understand  language  and  answer  simple 
questions  very  intelligently ;  learned  to  do  simple  manual  work,  but  could 
not  learn  in  school.  In  this  case  the  entire  right  hemisphere  was  shrunken 
and  atrophied. 

98-1412  illustrates  an  extreme  case  of  this  disease.  Born  in  1870.  Hemi- 
plegia, with  epilepsy,  followed  a  severe  burn  at  one  year  old.  Spasms  ceased 
for  some  years,  to  begin  again.  The  father  was  a  periodical  drinker.  The 
girl  is  not  capable  of  receiving  either  manual  or  school  training.  Articula- 
tion fair ;  answers  simple  questions  about  herself  rather  intelligently ;  is 
liable  to  extreme  outbreaks  of  temper  ou  -slight  provocation ;  died  in  1889. 
The  skull  has  a  depressed  appearance  on  the  right  side,  over  the  parietal  lobe, 
with  a  corresponding  fulness  on  the  opposite  side,  as  if  the  skull  had  been 
pushed  over.  The  left  hemisphere  was  large  and  well  formed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  convolutions  forming  the  medial  surface  of  the  tip  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  which  were  slightly  atrophied.  The  right  hemisphere  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  a  few  of  the  gyri  forming  the  medial  surface  of  the 
occipital  lobe  alone  retaining  any  resemblance  to  normal  brain-tissue.  The 
remainder  of  the  hemisphere  seemed  to  consist  of  connective  tissue  containing 
cyst-like  cavities  filled  with  fluid. 

29-1317  is  an  idiot,  whose  brain  suffers  from  this  lesion  in  conjunction  with 
a  peculiar  lack  of  development  of  the  commissural  system.  Born  in  1876  ;  is 
a  mute  idiot.  There  is  no  heredity  acknowledged  by  the  parents  except  that 
his  maternal  grandmother  died  paralyzed.  His  infirmity  is  said  to  date  from 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  when  six  weeks  old  (?),  accompanied  by  convulsions 
and  right  hemiplegia,  which  persisted  until  his  death.  The  commissural 
system  is  very  deficient.  The  corpus  callosum  is  only  about  two-thirds  its 
usual  width,  ending  just  in  front  of  the  pineal  gland.  Middle  and  posterior 
commissure  wanting.  There  was  no  optic  commissure,  a  slight  protuberance 
only  existing  on  the  inner  side  of  each  optic  tract  in  the  usual  position  of  the 
commissure.  Two  blocks  of  sclerosis  were  found  in  the  left  hemisphere,  one 
in  the  posterior  portion,  one  in  the  motor  region. 

66-1146. — Age  unknown,  about  eighteen  years;  there  was  considerable 
improvement  on  entering  the  institution ;  became  fairly  expert  in  school-work, 
but  soon  reached  a  point  where  further  advancement  was  found  impossible. 
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During  her  later  years  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  leaves,  sticks ,  and  other 
rubbish  unless  closely  watched.  At  the  autopsy,  in  the  right  hemisphere,  a 
small  mass  of  sclerosed  tissue  included  a  part  of  the  fusiform  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  third  occipital  gyri.  In  the  left  hemisphere,  all  the  convolu- 
tions posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  except  the  extremities  of  the  ascend- 
ing parietal,  a  small  portion  of  the  supra-marginal  and  the  superior  parietal, 
and  those  gyri  lying  posterior  to  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  were  shrunken 
and  destroyed.  The  motor  area  was  curiously  spared  in  the  destructive 
process. 

A  condition  probably  closely  allied  to  the  first  form  of  sclerosis  described, 
if  not  identical  with  it,  was  found  in  103-908.  Born  in  1867.  Had  chorea 
during  early  childhood ;  epileptic  spasms  began  in  1876 ;  family  history  un- 
known. When  he  first  came  to  the  institution  he  worked  among  the  school 
grade  of  children,  but  insane  periods  became  so  frequent,  and  he  was  so  un- 
ruly, that  little  could  be  done  with  him.  His  deterioration  was  slow  but 
constant.  He  gradually  lost  his  power  of  speech,  and  died  in  1890,  of  cere- 
bral effusion  with  convulsion.  Both  hemispheres  were  somewhat  hardened 
in  the  middle  portions,  notably  in  the  island  of  Keil  on  both  sides,  which 
were  distinctly  sclerosed.  In  the  tip  of  the  right  frontal  lobe  a  number  of 
cavities  could  be  seen,  pin-head  in  size  and  cylindrical  in  form.  In  other 
places,  small  spots  are  seen  under  the*niicroscope,  in  the  brain-substance,  con- 
sisting of  loose  connective  tissue  and  a  few  small  round  cells ;  in  other  places, 
again,  these  spots  can  be  resolved  into  a  finely-granular  material  effused  into 
the  normal  brain-substance,  having  usually  a  small  vessel  for  its  centre.  Mil- 
iary aneurisms  of  the  arterioles  were  occasionally  found.  Those  small  foci  of 
degenerative  changes  were  most  plentiful  in  the  frontal  regions,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Reil  on  both  sides. 

99-846. — Came  to  us  without  history.  Profound  mute  and  knows  little 
except  to  scream  and  eat.  Is  not  paralyzed  or  epileptic,  but  moves  very 
slowly.  The  brain,  which  weighed  thirty-five  ounces,  was  seemingly  perfect 
in  structure,  but  unusually  firm  in  consistence.  Microscopic  examination 
shows,  in  the  frontal  lobe,  effusion  of  small  round  cells  beneath  the  pia  mater, 
abundance  of  the  same  small  cell-elements  in  the  first  or  non-cellular  layers 
of  the  cortex,  and  throughout  the  cortical  substance  of  this  region  a  great 
number  of  the  same  elements,  with  few,  if  any,  true  ganglionic  cells.  As  we 
pass  backward,  the  cellular  elements  approach  more  nearly  the  normal  type, 
but  everywhere  the  connective-tissue  cells  are  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
normal  brain. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  these  various  forms  of  sclerotic 
changes,  because  sclerosb  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease,  to  show  to  what 
extent  it  may  attack  the  brain  without  destroying  life,  and  the  improb- 
ability of  great  or  permanent  improvement  where  any  form  of  this  disease 
exists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  lesion,  as  in  localized  atrophy,  the 
frontal  and  occipital  regions  suffer  more  frequently  than  other  parts  of 
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the  brain.  This  may  be  due  to  the  blood-supply  being  less  direct,  or  that 
these  portions  of  the  oerebram  are  more  recently  developed  than  the 
middle  portions,  and  hence  a  greater  liability  to  degenerative  changes 
exists. 

General  cerebral  atrophy  was  found  in  only  two  cases,  both  demi-micro- 
cephalio.  The  symptoms  were  general  decadence  of  mental  and  physical 
powers  until  death  seemed  to  come  from  general  inanition.  The  brain  in 
both  cases  was  shrunken  considerably  smaller  than  the  skull ;  the  gyri 
smaller  than  usual  and  the  sulci  wider  and  more  open. 

97-1663  (colored),  age  unknown,  probably  about  fourteen  years.  At  three 
years  old  had  several  spasms.  Sight  and  hearing  defective.  Nutrition  so 
low  that  it  IS  difficult  to  keep  his  fingers  and  toes  from  ulcerating  from  even 
moderate  exposure  to  the  cold  Improved  in  school,  though  but  slowly. 
Over  the  first  and  second  left  frontal  convolutions  the  vessels  of  the  mem- 
branes are  greatly  increased,  both  in  number  and  size,  while  the  cortex  below 
is  shrunken  and  atrophied.  The  same  condition  to  a  considerably  less  extent 
was  found  over  the  right  angular  gyrus.  A  tumor  (glioma)  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  left  occipital  lobe,  over  which  the  membranes  are  strongly 
adherent,  both  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  to  the  skull. 

Localized  atrophy  is  usually  associated  with  sclerosis,  and  requires  no 
lengthy  description.  In  my  second  paper  is  an  account  of  a  case  where 
atrophy  of  the  frontal  lobe  resulted  from  pressure  of  plates  of  bone  in 
the  dura  mater.  In  two  microcephalic  brains  it  was  found  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  both  hemispheres,  resulting  perhaps  from  pressure  of  the  small 
skull.  When  not  associated  with  sclerosis  it  is  as  soil,  or  nearly  as  soft, 
in  consistence  as  the  normal  brain-tissue ;  the  gyri  are  not  so  large  as  the 
surrounding  convolutions,  but  do  not  exhibit  the  multiplied  foldings  seen 
in  undeveloped  brain. 

Non-development  is  found  in  several  forms.  A  portion  of  the  cortical 
substance  may  be  thin,  and,  instead  of  following  the  typical  arrangement 
of  the  fully-developed  brain,  form  a  number  of  irregular  folds,  which 
may  be  so  small  and  numerous  as  to  resemble  a  mass  of  angle-worms. 
Again,  the  gyri  may  be  of  a  normal  size  and  appearance,  but  show  a  dimi- 
nution in  number,  or  absence  of  ganglionic  cells  in  certain  layers.  Or, 
again,  the  convolutions  may  begin  of  normal  size  and  development,  but 
soon  diminish  and  sink  beneath  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  or  perhaps 
entirely  disappear,  before  acquiring  near  their  normal  length. 

69-1070  brought  us  no  history.  Was  probably  about  twenty  years  old. 
Nearly  mute.  Partially  deaf.  Was  always  very  expert  in  using  his  hands, 
but  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  learn  anything  in  school  aside  from 
manual  exercises,   anything  relating  to  figures,   especially,  being  entirely 
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beyond  bis  comprebension.  He  was  excitable  and  insane  for  some  years 
after  puberty.  Speech  indistinct  and  vocabulary  limited.  Brain  very  large 
and  well  formed,  sbowing  no  deficiency  except  Broca's  convolution,  which 
was  very  small.  In  the  first  temporal  gyrus  of  the  left  side  some  degenerative 
change  was  found  in  the  white  matter.  On  examining  sections  from  the  tip 
of  the  right  frontal  lobe,  a  light  band  was  seen  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  gray  matter  in  the  stained  section.  By  microscopic  examination,  the 
middle  layers  were  found  to  be  almost  destitute  of  true  ganglionic  cells ; 
such  cells  as  were  present  being  attenuated  and  poorly  formed,  while  the 
neuroglia  shows  a  preponderance  of  connective-tissue  elements.  Vessels 
normal. 

96-1881. — Microcephalic,  brain  weighing  but  twenty-eight  ounces.  Kute. 
Had  but  little  intelligence.  Probably  defective  hearing.  No  nervous  dis- 
ease acknowledged  in  family  history.  Some  spasms  during  dentition.  The 
arrangement  of  the  convolutions  are  of  the  simplest  type,  and  some  of  them 
very  imperfect  in  development.  The  first  temporal  begins  of  normal  size, 
but  instead  of  running  along  the  upper  border  of  the  temporal  lobe,  sinks 
almost  immediately  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  disappears.  The  third 
frontal  on  each  side  is  also  poorly  developed  in  its  posterior  half. 

88-892.— Born  in  1866.  Was  very  ill  at  eight  months  old.  Profound 
mute;  nearly  deaf;  but  little  improvement  under  training;  learned  with 
difficulty  plain  sewing  and  sweeping.  Skull  well  formed,  except  small  in  the 
frontal  region  and  distinctly  hypertrophied.  On  section,  some  portions  of 
the  brain  were  found  lighter  in  color  than  normal,  notably  the  first  left 
temporal  gyrus,  which  is  of  a  pale  pink  instead  of  the  gray-red  of  other  parts 
of  the  cortical  substance.  Microscopial  examination  shows  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  true  cortical  cells,  with  abundance  of  small  granule  cells  in 
this  region. 

In  84-1050,  who  was  completely  paralyzed  in  both  legs,  partially  paralyzed 
in  both  arms,  profound  mute,'  and  almost  devoid  of  intelligence,  was  found 
an  exaggerated  form  of  this  condition.  The  whole  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
portions  of  the  cerebrum  exhibited  this  appearance,  the  posterior  portions 
appearing  to  the  eye  nearly  or  quite  normal.  '  Previous  injection  with  zinc 
chloride  made  a  microscopic  examination  impossible. 

Of  the  variety  of  Don-development,  where  considerable  areas  fail  to 
attain  their  normal  growth,  but  form  an  atypical  group  of  small,  imperfect 
convolutions,  good  examples  have  been  given  in  former  papers. 

Hydrocephalus. — The  clinical  history  and  pathological  features  of  ordi- 
nary hydrocephalus  are  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  description 
here,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  which  presents  somewhat  unusual 
features. 
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5S-997  was  a  dwarf,  less  than  four  feet  tall ;  supposed  to  be  about  twenty 
years  old.  Had  excited  considerable  attention  by  his  memory  and  ability  to 
recite  passages  from  standard  authors  and  short  Latin  quotations.  His  actual 
knowledge,  nevertheless,  was  very  limited.  A  large  quantity  of  fluid  dis- 
tended the  ventricles  and  lay  between  the  skull  and  brain.  In  the  ventricular 
cavity  was  found  a  large  cyst  containing  approximately  six  ounces  of  fluid. 
•  The  walls  of  this  cyst  were  evidently  formed  by  the  parts  originally  forming 
the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle,  all  these  parts  being  wanting  except  the 
corpus  callosum,  which  was  stretched  over  the  top  of  the  cyst.  It  had  no 
connection  with  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Internal  hydrocephalus,  with  its  destructive  effects,  has  been  so  ex- 
haustively described  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight  in  a  paper  before  this 
Association  in  1879,  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  has  written. 
We  found  but  one  case  where  this  condition  existed,  without  compensa- 
tory distention  of  the  skull,  with  most  destructive  effect  on  the  entire 
cerebral  function. 

Microcephalic  brains  show  the  result  of  two  entirely  different  conditions: 
when  premature  closure  of  the  sutures  checks  the  active  growth  of  the 
contained  brain,  and  when  the  skull  seems  to  stop  its  growth  simply 
because  the  brain,  from  some  cause,  has  ceased  its  growth,  and  the  skull 
no  longer  receives  the  stimulus  of  the  growing  organ  within.  This  same 
effect  is  seen  to  a  limited  extent  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  where  a  portion 
of  the  brain  has  been  destroyed  by  infantile  disease,  the  portion  of  the 
skull  over  the  affected  tissue  showing  a  marked  flattening. 

The  first  variety  is  well  shown  in  85-1121,  a  mute  idiot,  paralyzed  in  both 
lower  extremities  ;  born  in  1880.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  phthisis  in 
the  mother's  family,  where,  of  twelve  first  cousins,  ten  have  died  of  this 
disease.  There  is  no  history  of  nervous  disease  except  that  the  maternal 
grandmother  was  "  very  nervous"  at  times.  On  opening  the  skull  (which 
was  very  thin)  the  brain  was  found  so  firmly  compressed  in  the  skull-case 
that  the  fissures  were  seen  only  as  narrow  lines,  the  convolutions  being 
pressed  together  so  firmly  as  to  obliterate  the  usual  depression  marking  the 
sulci. 

Illustrating  the  effect  of  extensive  hemorrhage  in  infancy  which  failed  to 
cause  death,  we  have  26-576.  When  seven  months  old  was  dropped  by  her 
nurse,  striking  on  her  head.  The  fontanelle  bulged  immediately.  Convul- 
sions followed,  and  never  altogether  ceased  until  her  death  several  years  after. 
She  was  an  excitable  idiot,  mute,  and  walked  on  the  ball  of  her  foot ;  was 
fond  of  lying  on  her  side  with  her  knees  drawn  up,  with  her  hands  slowly 
swinging  past  her  eyes ;  spasms  of  hystero-epileptoid  character  ;  very  sensi- 
tive to  changes  of  disorder  or  change  of  place,  and  exceedingly  irritable.  At 
the  autopsy  was  found  much  thickening  of  the  frontal  bones  ,*  strong  adhesion 
of  the  membranes  to  the  skull  and  to  the  brain  ;  thickening  of  the  membranes 
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over  the  right  parietal  lobe.  The  principal  lesion  was  in  the  frontal  lobes, 
more  particularly  in  the  left,  where  the  cortical  substance  was  shrunken  and 
discolored.  Microscopic  examination  demonstrated  this  cortical  substance 
replaced  by  firm  connective  tissue,  with  blood-crystals  thickly  scattered 
through  the  mass.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  old  injury  had  completely 
destroyed  the  normal  structure,  and  then,  by  its  absorption,  left  this  cica- 
tricial mass. 

94-916  is  one  of  a  class,  not  less  interesting,  but  much  less  satisfactory  to 
the  pathologist  than  those  previously  described.  Born  in  1867.  Was  very 
ill  for  three  weeks  after  birth.  Father  and  mother  both  of  nervous  temper- 
ament. Considerable  insanity  and  some  epilepsy  among  father's  relations. 
Was  vaccinated  at  six  months  old,  spasms  beginning  four  days  after  that 
event.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1889,  his  course  has  been  steadily 
downward.  Speech  very  imperfect;  sight,  hearing,  and  general  sensation 
defective ;  walk  and  prehension  faulty ;  in  fact,  a  general  decline  of  all 
powers,  physical  and  mental.  The  brain  was  of  good  size,  well  formed,  and 
no  change,  macroscopic  or  microscopic,  was  found.  The  only  explanation 
seemed  to  be  that  the  gradual  destruction  of  functional  activity  was  due  to 
trophic  changes,  induced  perhaps  by  disordered  circulation,  the  result  of  fre- 
quent and  severe  spasms. 

Fiye  cases  of  "  MongoliaD  idiocy*'  are  included.  In  all  these  the  brains 
are  of  good  size  for  imbecile  brains,  the  pons  and  medulla  alone  being 
very  small,  weighing  in  each  case  about  one-half  ounce,  whereas  the  usual 
weight  is  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  cerebral  vessels  are  inclined  to  be 
much  thinner  than  in  healthy  brains.  In  some  places,  evidences  of  old 
arteritis  were  discovered.  In  one  instance  the  vessels  showed  a  tendency 
to  form  angiomatous  groups,  four  or  five  different  vessels  in  a  bunch 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  erectile  tissue.  The  defective  nutri- 
tion and  circulation  of  these  children  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  defec- 
tive condition  of  the  vessels  may  be  a  general  condition.  From  the  small 
size  of  the  pons  and  medulla  in  every  instance,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
probability  that  the  low  nutrition,  and  possibly  the  other  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  this  group,  may  be  duo  to  the  imperfect  development  or 
absence  of  certain  cell- groups  in  this  region. 

There  are  also  included  three  cases  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular 
paralysis,  described  at  length  by  Drs.  Kerlin  and  Mills  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  1880.  A  detailed  description 
of  one  case  is  given  in  our  Proceedings  of  1886,  where  degenerative 
changes  were  found  not  only  in  the  cord,  but  in  the  brain  itself.  In  the 
other,  two  brothers,  who  have  died  since,  the  examination  of  the  cord  and 
brain  gave  negative  results,  though  the  oords  were  examined  carefully 
'  throughout  their  length.      The  cause  of  the  atrophic   change  seems 
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inhereDt  in  the  muscle,  and  the  lesions  found  in  the  first  case  examined 
were  probably  from  some  interoarrent  affection.  In  all  these  cases  the 
bones  were  found  unusually  dense  and  hard,  and  in  two  hypertrophy  of  the 
skull  existed.  The  change  in  the  muscle  seemed  to  be  a  swelling  of  the 
fibres,  followed  by  atrophy,  the  fibres  retaining,  for  the  most  part,  their 
transverse  striation  until  a  very  advanced  stage  of  atrophy  was  reached, 
the  place  of  the  fibres  being  taken,  first,  by  fat  cells,  afterwards,  by  con- 
nective tissue. 

In  seventy-five  cases,  or  in  all  where  injection  of  zinc  chloride  or  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  brain«substance  made  weighing  valueless,  the 
brain  was  carefully  weighed.  The  average  weight  was  thirty* eight  and 
three-tenths  ounces.  In  fourteen  cases,  the  weight  was  below  thirty 
ounces.  Thickening  of  the  skull  to  an  extent  to  constitute  hypertrophy 
was  found  in  eight  instances,  while  in  eight  the  skull  was  usually  thin, 
not  including  cases  where  there  was  distention  from  hydrocephalus. 

The  one  hundred  cases  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Sclerosis  with 
atrophy,  twelve ;  sclerose  tubereuse,  six ;  diffuse  sclerotic  change,  seven  ; 
degenerative  changes  in  vessels,  ganglionic  cells,  or  medullary  substance, 
not  constituting  true  sclerosis,  fifteen ;  hydrocephalic,  five ;  general  cere- 
bral atrophy,  two ;  non-development  in  various  forms,  sixteen  ;  infantile 
hemorrhage,  one ;  extensive  adhesion  of  membranes  from  old  meningitis, 
three;  angiomatous  condition  of  cerebral  vessels  (with  degenerative 
changes),  one ;  glioma  (with  sclerosis),  one ;  porencephalous  (with  non- 
development),  one ;  of  thirty-one  cases  where  actual  disease  or  imperfect 
development  of  the  brain  proper  was  not  demonstrated,  there  was  hyper- 
trophy of  the  skull,  six ;  acute  softening  (recent),  two ;  demi-micro- 
cephalic,  two ;  when  the  brain  was  above  usual  weight,  but  the  convolu- 
tions large  and  very  simple  in  their  arrangement,  two. 

In  closing,  I  would  briefly  call  attention  to  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  cases  of  actual  cerebral  disease,  in  contrast  with  the  rela- 
tively small  number  where  imperfect  development  seems  the  causative 
agent  of  the  mental  defect.  With  this  fact,  we  see  a  corresponding  im- 
probability of  a  large  majority  of  these  cases  ever  attaining  a  full  mental 
development.  That  a  large  majority  of  them  can  be  greatly  improved 
we  have  daily  evidence  in  our  schools.  Children  inheriting  inactive  brain 
from  parents  below  the  usual  average  of  intelligence,  without  history  of 
infantile  disease  or  epilepsy,  seem  the  most  promising  of  general  and 
permanent  improvement.  The  brain -diseases  of  infancy,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  are  peculiarly  destructive,  and  not  only  leave  a  permanent  injury  to 
the  brain,  preventing  its  growth  and  development,  but  are  liable,  from 
the  irritation  they  leave,  to  kindle  the  epileptic  habit  with  its  destructive 
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effects.  Kealizing  these  faots,  the  physician  should  be  more  cautious  in 
giving  the  customary  diagnosis  of  "  Arrested  development  that  special 
training  will  remove,"  thereby  arousing  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  parents 
that  can  only  result  in  disappointment. 

In  closing)  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  I.  N. 
Kerlin,  not  only  for  the  clinical  and  school  histories  of  the  cases  here 
described,  but  also  for  many  valuable  hints  in  conducting  this  work. 
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STATUS    OF    THE    WORK    BEFORE    THE    PEOPLE    AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OP  INSTITUTIONS — IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  INTRODUCED  DURING  THE 
YEARS    1889   AND    1890. 

Iowa. — Dr.  F.  M.  Powell  reported  at  Faribault,  1890 :  So  little  outside 
routine  work  has  occurred  in  the  Iowa  Institution  during  the  past  year 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  a  report,  unless  to  mention  our 
misfortunes.  During  the  months  of  January  and  Februrary  we  had  more 
than  our  usual  number  sick,  principally  bronchitis  and  remittent  fever,  at 
that  time  commonly  understood  as  ''  la  grippe.''  Following  this  carae  an 
epidemic  of  measles,  which  interested  us  for  nearly  two  months,  there 
being  about  two  hundred  cases,  resulting  in  eight  deaths.  About  the 
time  this  invasion  had  subsided,  there  came  an  imperative  invitation  to 
witness  the  effects  of  a  cyclone.  Two  boys  were  instantly  killed  and  ten 
others  more  or  less  wounded.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  injured  have  all 
recovered,  and  that  at  present  writing  we  are  very  busy  repairing  the  loss 
or  damages  to  buildings ;  the  loss  amounting  to  about  six  thousand  dollars. 
This  extra  work,  together  with  the  improvements  to  be  made,  will  make 
a  very  busy  year  for  us.  The  recent  Legislature  appropriated  over  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  improvements,  which  will  materially  improve  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  providing  a  cold-storage  room,  a  new  laundry, 
an  addition  to  the  girls'  cottage,  a  frame  cottage  for  adult  boys,  an  electric- 
light  plant,  and  an  additional  hundred  acres  of  land.  Also  an  appropria- 
tion of  eleven  thousand  dollars  annually  additional  support,  which  will 
greatly  aid  in  the  better  care  of  our  unfortunates. 

Mas$ach\isetts. — Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  reported  at  Beatrice,  1889 : 
Since  the  Orillia  meeting  in  June,  1888,  much  work  has  been  done  on 
the  new  estate  at  Waltham.  A  substantial  stone  farm-house  has  been  re- 
modelled and  practically  rebuilt,  and  is  now  occupied  by  twenty-five  of 
the  grown  boys,  who  are  materially  assisting  with  the  road-making,  ex- 
cavating, grading,  and  other  work  preliminary  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings.     One  half-mile  of  first-class  roads  has  been  made.      Nearly 
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one  mile  of  water  maining  has  been  laid,  bringing  city  water  to  the  site 
of  the  new  buildings. 

Early  this  spring  work  was  begun  on  the  building  for  the  custodial 
department.  This  structure  will  be  of  brick  and  brown-stone,  one  and 
two  stories  in  height,  with  kitchen,  boiler-house,  and  laundry  complete. 
It  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  It  will  cost  complete,  ready  for  furnish- 
ing, sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifly 
inmates. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  buildings  of  the  school  department,  con- 
sisting of  six  detached  structures, — viz.,  administrative  building,  schools 
and  shops,  gymnasium  and  assembly-room,  boiler-house  and  laundry,  and 
two  dormitories.  The  construction  of  these  buildings  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  spring  of  1890.  When  they  are  completed  all  the  children  at 
South  Boston  will  be  removed  to  Waltham. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  reported  at  Faribault,  1890 :  The  new  building 
at  Waltham,  for  the  custodial  department,  begun  last  year,  was  completed 
early  in  1890,  and  is  now  occupied.  The  building  gives  satisfaction  in 
every  respect.  It  cost  complete,  including  boiler-house  and  laundry, 
electric-light  plant  and  the  sewerage,  a  little  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  buildings  for  the  school  department  are  now  under  contract  and  in 
process  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn 
of  1891.  We  shall  be  able  to  complete  the  buildings  without  exceeding 
the  original  appropriation. 

Minnesota, — Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers  reported  at  Faribault,  1890 :  We  have 
but  little  to  add  to  previous  reports  for  Minnesota.  The  farm  colony  is 
fully  organized  with  fourteen  boys  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  as 
you  have  observed.  The  boys'  cottage  will  accommodate  about  twenty, 
which  will  be  as  many  as  we  will  probably  have  at  the  farm  in  continued 
residence  during  the  next  two  years.  The  boys  sent  first  to  the  farm  do  not 
represent  our  most  capable  farmers,  but  as  we  are  enabled  to  send  boys 
that  have  been  under  training  from  the  school  to  the  farm,  our  force  there 
will  constantly  be  improving  in  capability. 

Our  present  population  is  three  hundred,  and  this  is  already  taxing  our 
accommodations.  The  limit  will  be  reached  at  about  three  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

A  two-story  stone  building  is  about  completed,  which  will  be  used  for 
laundry  and  boys'  shop. 

The  manual  training  and  industrial  work  has  increased  in  importance 
during  the  year. 

The  boys*  band  of  eight  pieces  has  progressed  quite  satisfactorily  and 
has  appeared  a  few  times  in  public. 
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The  custodial  department,  which  represents  about  one-half  of  our  popu- 
lation, will  probably  be  given  a  detached  building  by  the  Legislature 
which  is  to  meet  this  coming  winter.  The  Board  of  Directors,  Steward, 
and  Superintendent  agree  that  no  building  should  hereafter  be  constructed 
for  the  institution  that  shall  be  more  than  two  stories  in  height. 

Nebraska. — The  report  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  at  Beatrice,  1889,  showed 
the  work  that  has  been  done  at  the  home  institution,  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties that  arise  from  a  lack  of  appropriations  to  work  with.  The  girls 
have  been  taught  sewing  and  needle-work,  while  the  boys  have  been 
utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage  at  farm-work  and  at  Jlabor  about 
the  institution.  As  a  result,  all  the  produce  consumed  by  the  institution 
has  been  raised  upon  the  place,  and  nearly  two  thousand  bushels  of  pota- 
toes are  stored  in  the  cellar  for  home  use.  Besides  this,  the  crop  had  to 
be  raised  upon  rented  ground,  for  want  of  an  ample  farm,  and  sufficient  has 
been  sold  to  more  than  pay  the  rent  of  land  and  the  cost  of  outside  labor. 

Penntylvania, — Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin  reported  at  Faribault,  1890  :  Two 
public  bodies  have,  during  the  last  two  years,  taken  special  notice  of  the 
broader  care  and  protection  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  convention  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  published  their  pro- 
ceedings of  a  consensus  of  opinion  from  the  different  counties,  indicating 
a  general  desire  that  the  State  take  a  more  general  and  inclusive  view  of 
the  subject,  so  that  every  feeble-minded  child  and  idiotic  person  shall  be 
embraced  under  State  and  institution  care. 

The  State  Committee  on  Lunacy  sent  out  circulars  addressed  to  the 
superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  on  the  same  subject,  evoking 
the  same  response.  Whether  any  immediate  result  will  follow  from  this 
wide  discussion  is  at  this  time  quite  doubtful. 

So  far  as  the  local  interest  at  Elwyn  is  concerned,  we  are  progressive. 
A  very  satisfactory  addition  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  a  third 
building  of  the  Hillside  group,  opened  on  the  29th  of  May  for  epileptic 
and  paralytic  children.  This  building,  designed  especially  for  epileptics, 
is  in  interesting  contrast  with  all  the  others ;  is  arranged  with  four  day- 
rooms  and  four  dormitories  adapted  to  the  residence  of  twenty-eight  chil- 
dren each,  with  four  suites  of  five  small  rooms  each,  to  accommodate 
twenty  special  cases.  The  ground  plot  is  a  parallelogram  of  eighty  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  with  two  accessory  plots,  each  thirty-five  by 
forty  feet ;  the  main  building  three  stories  high,  but,  from  the  bluff  char- 
acter of  the  site,  each  floor  on  a  plane  with  the  ground.  It  will  readily 
accommodate  from  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  to  two  hundred  children, 
and  cost  complete  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Wilmarth  has  kindly 
made  a  picture,  which  accompanies  this  report. 
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As  one  of  the  recent  improvements  in  methods,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the 
addition  to  our  corps  of  teachers  in  the  educational  department,  two  years 
ago,  of  six  tutors,  who,  under  the  title  of  manual  teachers,  and  at  the 
same  pay,  and  in  the  same  equality,  fill  in  all  the  hours  of  the  working 
day  not  occupied  by  the  school-teachers  or  by  the  matrons  themselves. 

While  this  has  not  been  accompanied  with  any  reduction  of  expense,  but 
rather  otherwise,  we  are  assured  by  the  improved  and  improving  habits 
and  capacities  of  our  younger  children,  that  this  will  eventually  come. 

Its  extension  this  year  to  the  kitchen,  the  tailoring-,  and  sewing-rooms 
is  hopefully  anticipated. 
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FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY,  1891. 

The  fifteenth  aQDual  session  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  was  held 
at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  commencing  Tuesday,  May  19th, 

1891. 

MINUTES. 

Tuesday,  May  19^A,  1891. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m.,  with  the  Vice-President, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
made  a  pleasing  address  of  welcome,  and  announced  the  following  : 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  factory  of  the  celebrated  "  Old  Crow  Whiskey," 
tendered  by  Messrs.  Berry  ;  an  invitation  from  the  teachers  to  witness 
school  exercises  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  carriage  drives 
in  the  beautiful  environs  of  Frankfort  on  Thursday  afternoon  ;  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  a  reception  by  the  citizens  of  Frankfort ;  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, a  visit  to  the  celebrated  stock-farms  of  Mr.  Frank  Harper  and 
Mr.  a.  J.  Alexander.  He  also  announced  that  vehicles  would  be  on 
call  at  any  time ;  that  the  house  was  open  for  inspection  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night ;  and  proposed  a  visit  among  the  shops  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Letters  of  regret  because  of  inability  to  be  present  were  read  from 
Director  James  Watson,  of  Vancouver,  Washington ;  Dr.  A.  E. 
Osborne,  of  Santa  Clara ;  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  C.  K. 
Wiles,  of  Kansas ;  Dr.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Wisconsin ;  Miss  Alice 
GuNDRT,  of  Catonsville,  Maryland. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  it  was  resolved  that  the  invitations  presented 
by  Dr.  Stewart  be  accepted. 

The  roll  of  active  and  honorary  membership  was  called  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  corrections  were  offered. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rogers,  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  institution, 
and  other  friends  visiting,  were  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Association. 
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Od  motion,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blake,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble- Minded  Children,  Fort  Wajne,  Indiana,  was  elected  an 
active  member. 

Miss  Clara  Sarauw  and  Miss  Camilla  Teisen,  delegates  from 
Dr.  Johan  Keller's  Abnormanstalter,  Copenhagen,  presented  a  paper  en- 
titled "  Sketch  of  Johan  Keller's  Life  and  the  Work  of  his  Institutions,*' 
read  by  Miss  Sarauw.     (See  page  163.) 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Fish  and  Kerlin. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  it  was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ten- 
dered to  Misses  Sarauw  and  Teisen  for  their  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  paper,  and  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Publication 

for  printing. 

Wednesday/,  May  20«7i,  1891. 

Afler  an  interesting  visit  through  the  shops  of  the  establishment,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Osborne  was  read  by  Dr.  Fish.  A  dis- 
cussion followed,  participated  in  by  Drs.  Carson,  Fernald,  Kerlin. 
Blake,  Fish,  Knight,  Stewart,  Rogers.     (See  page  173.) 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carson  presented  and  read  a  paper  on  "  Three  Cases  of 
Juvenile  Insanity." 

The  paper  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
A  discussion  followed  by  Drs.  Rogers,  Kerlin,  Fish,  Carson,  Fer- 
nald, Powell,  and  Mrs.  Brown.     (See  page  186.) 

Following  the  discussion,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  resolved 
that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Carson,  Fernald,  and  Knight, 
be  appointed  to  report,  at  the  next  meeting,  the  distinctive  symptoms  by 
which  to  designate  moral  imbecility,  juvenile  insanity,  and  paranoea. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  at  2.10  p.m..  Dr.  J.  T.  Arm- 
strong, President,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  of  Elwyn,  on  "  Meningitis,"  was 
read  by  Dr.  Fernald. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Wilmarth,  of  Elwyn,  on  "  Cause  of 
Mental  Defect  in  Four  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Fish. 
(Seepage  199.) 

These  papers  were  briefly  discussed  by  Drs.  Kerlin,  Rogers,  and 
Blake,  ^nd,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Fernald,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Thursday,  May  21s^,  1891. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.m.,  by  the  President, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  who  read  his  annual  address. 

So  much  of  the  address  as  related  to  a  suitable  name  for  an  institution 
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was  disouBsed  by  Drs.  Rogers,  Fish,  Stewart,  Knight,  Powell, 
Kerlin,  Carson,  Mrs.  Brown  ;  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Fish, 
the  address  was  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 

Dr.  Fish  presented  and  read  his  report  to  the  Sixteenth  Conference  of 
Corrections  and  Charities,  on  ^^  The  Custodial  Care  of  Adult  Idiots.'' 

AAer  an  active  discussion  by  all  the  members,  reports  from  the  States 
were  called  for : 

Maryland,  Miss  Mattie  E.  Gundry,  Dr.  S.  J.  Fort. 

Massachusetts,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald. 

Minnesota,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers. 

Nebraska,  Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Armstrong. 

New  Jersey,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

New  York,  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson. 

Pennsylvania,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

Washington,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers. 

Wisconsin,  Dr.  William  B.  Fish,  Dr.  Oeorge  C.  Knight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  for  States, — 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish*,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  monograph  of  Professor  Salisbury,  on  "  The 
Duty  of  the  State  to  the  Feeble-Minded,"  being  a  report  of  a  committee 
to  the  Wisconsin  Teacher's  Association,  be  published  with  the  Proceed- 
ings of  this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  establish  correspondence  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  different 
States,  to  report  annually  the  status  of  our  work  in  the  several  States. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Carson,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  hereafler  assessments  be  made  only  on  the  institutions 
actively  represented,  and  not  upon  the  members,  and  that  the  Proceedings 
of  this  year  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  be  made  towards  printing 
the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Kerlin  asked  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  sixty 
remaining  copies  of  the  Memorial  volume. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  such  State  and  public  libraries  as  had 
not  already  received  it. 

Dr.  Carson  amended  by  suggesting  that  they  should  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Dr.  Fish  accepted  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  the  following  persons  were  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Association  : 

Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland,  Prestonpans,  Scotland. 

Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  London,  England. 

Dr.  Saethre,  Bergen,  Norway. 

Professor  John  Lippestad,  Thorshaug,  Norway^ 

Rev.  M.  Durloo,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Dr.  E.  v.  Rolsted,  Gamle  Bakkheus,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Dr.  Christian  Keller,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Mr.  Alexander  Prytz,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  the  following  were  voted  honorary  members: 

Professor  Albert  Salisbury,  White  Water,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Somerington,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  George  C.  Knight,  the  following  was  voted  an 
honorary  member : 

Dr.  W.  S.  Todd,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  the  following  was  voted  an  honorary 
member : 

Professor  Kanzo  Ughimura,  Tokio,  Japan. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fernald,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  Proceedings  shall  contain  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
Institutions  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Friday,  9  o  clock  P.M.,  May  22d,  1891. 

President  Armstrong  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Time  and  Place  of  the  Next 
Meeting  was  called  for. 

Dr.  Fish. — The  place  of  the  next  meeting  will  be  at  Elwyn,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

For  oflBcers  we  nominate, — 

President. — Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin. 

Vice-President. — Dr.  Walter  E.  Fkrnald. 

Dr.  Fish  followed  this  report  with  some  kindly  remarks  explanatory 
of  the  action  of  his  committee,  and  added,  ^^  as  President  it  rests  also 
with  Dr.  Kerlin  to  appoint  the  secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  this  committee  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  reports  from  States  were  then  continued. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mrs.  Barrows  and  Miss  Barnes  for  their  efficient  service 
in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  made  as  follows  by  Dr.  Kerlin  : 

treasurer's  statement. 

Frankfort,  Kentucky ,  May  I9th,  1891. 

July       1,1890.     By  balance  at  Faribaalt,  $91.10 

March    9,1891.    Keceivedfor  Ppoceeding8,DR.C.  K.  WiLKS,  |1.00 

April   80,     '»  «*  *'  " 


May     16,     " 


U  ((  l( 


Rev.  S.  0.  Gar- 

rison, 

1.20 

and     dues.     Dr. 

J.  C.  Carsok, 

14.80 

Balance,  May  16,  1819,      74.19 
Bills  payable : 

J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  Co.,  printing,  1218.46 

Jos.  Oh  AD  WICK,  circulars,  2.00    220.45 

$294.64 
There  are  bills  receivable  for  unpaid  dues  and  Proceedings  sold,  amounting 
to  $824.65. 

When  bills  are  all  paid,  there  will  be  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$30.01,  so  that  an  assessment  need  not  be  called  this  year  unless  you 
publish  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  at  once. 

Copies  of  Memorial  volume  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  L.  P.  Brookett, 
for  Brooklyn  Library ;  State  Library,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  Library 
of  Institution  when  organized  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  State  Library, 
Albany,  New  York;  two  copies  Medical  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Kansas  City  Academy  of  Medicine,  Missouri ;  Bureau  of  Education, 
Department  of  Interior,  Washington. 

There  are  sixty  copies  of  the  Memorial  volume  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  at  this  time,  worth  $2.25  each. 

prooeedinqs  on  hand. 

For  1876-77,  Elwyn  and  Columbus,    416  copies. 

"  1878-79,  Syracuse  and  Lincoln,    120  " 

**  1880,        Barre,  no  " 

"  1881-82,  Frankfort  and  Elwyn,     no  " 

"  1884-85,  Glenwood  and  Lincoln,    no  " 

"  1886,        Syracuse,  135  " 

"  1887-88,  Lakeville  and  Ontario,    200  " 

"  1889-90,  Beatrice  and  Faribault,  460  '' 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  bibliography  of  the  year  be  inserted  in  each  issue  of 
the  Proceedings. 
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Od  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows  be  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fernald,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  list  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  of  the 
Association  shall  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rogers,  the  following  resolution  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resohedy  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to 
our  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  their  charming  daughter,  Miss 
Rose  Stewart,  and  son,  Lieutenant  John  Stewart,  and  the  oflBcers 
and  teachers  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  who  have  so  cordially  welcomed 
and  so  generously  entertained  its  members,  and  who  have  afforded  them 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  representative  citizens  of  Frankfort  in 
pleasant  social  intercourse. 

To  Mr.  George  Berry,  for  an  inspection  of  the  extensive  manu- 
facturing establishment  over  which  he  presides. 

To  Mr.  Frank  Harper,  for  a  delightful  visit  to  his  world-renowned 
stock-farm,  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  famous  running  horses,  and 
for  a  bounteous  table-repast  at  his  plantation  home. 

To  Hon.  A.  J.  Alexander,  for  an  inspection  of  the  home  of  the 
most  celebrated  trotting-horses  of  the  world,  and  a  sight  of  his  present 
valuable  stock. 

To  Senator  Joseph  Blackburn  and  wife  and  daughters,  and 
Captain  James  Blackburn  and  daughters,  for  courteous  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  members  while  present. 

And  to  Mr.  Wm.  New  hall,  representing  the  Louisville  Courier 
Joumalj  and  the  Frankfort  papers  for  excellent  reports  of  our  meeting. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  it  was  voted  that  he  should  have  per- 
mission to  add  to  the  Proceedings  necrological  notices  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish  and  Dr.  Richard  Gundry. 

Dr.  Rogers  asked  to  have  a  notice  of  Dr.  O'Reilly  included. 

Brief  closing  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Stewart,  Dr.  Roqers, 
Dr.  Knight,  Dr.  Fish,  Dr.  Carson,  and  Mr.  Blake. 

On  motion  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Elwyn,  in  June,  1892. 

ISAAC  N.  KERLIN, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  May  22</,  1891.  Secretary, 
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PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS,  FRANKFORT  MEETING,  1891. 

The  PresideDt,  Dr:  J.  T.  Armstrong,  delivered  a  short  address  on 
assuming  the  chair,  on  the  second  day  of  the  fifteenth  session,  the  man- 
uscript  of  which  failed  to  reach  the  editor  in  season  for  publication. 

The  principal  point  raised  was  the  importance  of  a  uniform  name  by 
which  to  designate  State  institutions,  which  was  somewhat  fully  discussed, 
as  follows : 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Rogers  said  that  he  favored  selecting  a  common  and  correct  name 
for  the  institutions  represented  in  this  Association.  Galling  an  institution 
an  ^'  asylum  for  idiots"  conveys  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  work.  If 
these  institutions  were  schools  for  the  training  and  development  of  the 
feeble-minded  he  would  call  them  so. 

Dr.  Fish. — The  authorities  in  Minnesota  have  to  a  certain  extent 
solved  that  problem  by  calling  theirs  an  institution  for  defectives.  I  have 
learned  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  Dr.  Carson  has  succeeded  in 
changing  the  title  of  the  institution  at  Sjrracuse  from  "  Asylum  for  Idiots" 
to  ^*  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
word  idiot  has  a  bad  effect  upon  those  who  contemplate  placing  children 
in  an  institution. 

Dr.  Rogers. — The  institution  for  defectives  in  Minnesota  includes  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  as  well  as  the  feeble-minded.  Our 
brethren  at  Faribault  object  to  calling  the  deaf  and  blind  children  de- 
fective.    I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  logic  of  their  argument. 

Dr.  Stewart. — The  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  have 
discussed  with  me  the  shortening  of  the  name  of  this  institution,  but  they 
have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  the  term  feeble-minded 
can  be  set  aside  or  abolished  as  descriptive  of  our  class  of  children. 

Dr.  Rogers. — I  hope  our  Committee  on  Classification  will  make  this 
matter  a  study.  Of  course  the  epileptic  class  would  not  come  under  the 
generic  term,  except  so  far  as  these  persons  are  or  become  feeble-minded. 
But  we  certainly  need  a  term  that  will  apply  to  imbeciles,  idio-imbeciles, 
and  idiots. 

Dr.  Knight. — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  term  that  expresses  this 
better  than  feeble-minded.  We  get  no  epileptics  that  are  not  already 
feeble-minded.     The  small  number  of  epileptics  whose  minds  have  not 
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deteriorated  by  this  disease  almost  never  get  into  your  institutions.  All 
epileptics  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  state  institutions  are  feeble-minded,  and 
are  such  because  of  this  terrible  disease.  I  think  the  name  *^  Institution 
for  the  Feeble-Minded*'  is  the  proper  name. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — Dr.  Knight  has  straightened  this  whole  thing  out. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  applications  for  admission  are  for  children 
epileptic  either  in  genesis  or  becoming  so  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  some  in- 
fantile disease.  No  general  term  covers  all  grades  so  well  as  "  Institution 
for  the  Feeble-Minded."  Several  States  have  recently  adopted  that  term. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  ventured  to  criticise  the  name  of  the  institution 
at  Syracuse  on  the  ground  that  since  it  was  claimed  to  be  essentially  an 
educational  institution,  it  should  not  have  had  such  an  opprobrious  title 
as  ''Asylum  for  Idiots."  I  brought  before  our  own  Board  at  that  time 
the  inconsistency  of  our  own  name.  I  think  the  title  suggested  by  Dr. 
Knight  will  yet  come  to  Elwyn,  retaining  the  name  "  training-school"  to 
designate  a  department  only  of  a  general  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Dr.  Kogsrs. — Since  Dr.  Knight  was  in  Minnesota  our  law  has  been 
modified  and  our  institution  is  open  to  all  epileptics,  no  matter  what  their 
age  or  mental  characteristics.  We  have  a  department  of  training  and  a 
custodial  department,  using  for  the  latter  the  term  "  custodia." 

Dr.  Armstrong. — There  is  a  tendency  to  change  names.  Our  prisons 
have  been  changed  to  reformatories ;  reform  schools  are  now  called  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  almshouses  county  houses.  We  have  in  all  of  our 
training-schools  a  class  of  imbeciles  not  covered  by  any  general  name.  I 
think  we  should  find  a  name  embracing  all. 

Mrs.  Brown. — Dr.  Wilbur's  motive  in  giving  the  title  "  Asylum  for 
Idiots"  to  the  New  York  institution  was  to  face  the  full  opprobrium  of 
the  condition  he  proposed  to  treat.  Society  thought  that  idiots  were  in- 
capable of  being  improved, — the  class  was  then  called  idiots, — and  he  was 
bold  in  the  matter  of  giving  the  name  that  he  thought  would  apply.  Our 
institution  at  Barre  had  its  name  changed.  I  do  not  know  how  any  one 
could  object  to  the  term  ^'  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children." 

Dr.  Knight. — My  idea  was  not  to  attach  the  word  children  to  this 
title.  When  in  Minnesota  I  found  that  people  had  no  idea  of  what  we 
call  an  imbecile.  They  thought  that  all  these  children  were  idiots.  I 
remember  one  member  of  the  Legislature  said,  '*  You  talk  about  educating 
these  idiots ;  you  cannot  do  anything  for  them.  They  are  just  as  well 
off  in  poor-houses  and  insane  asylums."  The  result  of  it  was  when  the 
Legislature  first  visited  us  as  they  were  all  surprised.  Even  the  governor 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this  class  of  children  who  come  under  the  title 
of  imbecile  children.     As  a  result  we  were  able  to  get  the  vote  of  every 
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maD  in  that  Legislature,  not  only  in  the  House  bat  in  the  Senate,  simply 
because  we  proposed  to  take  care  of  all  these  classes.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  the  people  in  Minnesota  that  there  was  an  imbecile  child  capable  of 
being  improved  and  brought  to  a  state  of  self-support. 

Dr.  Armstrong. — Do  not  many  people  confound  our  work  for  this 
class  with  the  care  of  the  insane  ? 

Dr.  Powell. — I  not  unfrequently  find  visitors  who  suffer  from  such 
mental  confusion.  They  are  surprised  to  find  children  with  the  degree  of 
intelligence  they  have  classed  as  imbecile.  I  have  sometimes  asked  them 
to  select  from  general  observation  the  brightest  children,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  they  fail.  For  the  first  time  they  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  child  may  be  apparently  bright  and  well  developed  physi- 
cally but  be  deficient  mentally.  Such  children  may  have  been  normal  at 
first  and  afterwards  have  become  feeble-minded  from  accidental  causes  or 
disease.  Whatever  name  we  select  it  should  be  a  correct  one.  Wliile  it 
is  proper  to  guard  the  feelings  of  parents  so  far  as  possible,  yet  we  want 
a  proper  name  that  will  embrace  all  the  children  that  we  find  in  our  in- 
stitutions. I  agree  with  Dr.  Knight  that  the  name  should  take  in  all 
classes  and  ages. 

Dr.  Carson. — It  has  been  a  rare  thing  in  my  experience  to  have  any 
one  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  one  for  the  insane.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
feeble-minded  person  is  not  an  insane  person, — whether  idiots  and  imbe- 
ciles are  not  classified  as  insane.  I  think  in  a  legal  sense  they  may  be, 
but  not  in  a  medical  sense.  In  casting  about  for  a  new  name  in  Syracuse 
the  question  came  up,  What  shall  we  call  the  "  Asylum  for  Idiots.''  Some 
said.  Why  not  call  it  a  school  ?  It  seemed  to  me  if  it  was  called  a  school 
rather  too  much  would  be  expected. 

The  word  institution  seemed  rather  more  comprehensive  than  any  other 
name.  Our  corporate  title  is  "Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children."  The  word  children  was  not  originally  suggested,  but 
was  added  by  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Brown. — If  the  feeble-minded  are  legally  considered  insane  it  is 
no  wonder  that  common  people  should  think  them  so. 

Dr.  Knight. — They  are  not  so  legally  recognized  in  my  State. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — Apprehending  that  the  time  might  come  when  trouble 
would  arise  from  our  retaining  under  restraint  feeble-minded  adtdtSj  an 
amendatory  supplement  was  enacted,  defining  that  "  the  objects  of  our 
corporation  shall  extend  to  and  embrace  the  training  and  ^  care  in  asylum' 
of  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons  without  regard  to  age,"  so  that  the 
word  "  children''  applies  to  feeble-minded  persons  irrespective  of  age. 
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Indeed,  there  is  no  thought  of  age  at  Elwyn.  They  are  all  children 
l^ally  and  in  fact,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  drop  the  designating  word 
children  or  child  as  applicahle  to  every  inmate  of  our  institution.  We 
would  therefore  prefer  that  the  corporate  title  of  Elwyn  should  he  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children/'  and  that  the  old 
and  questionable  title  of  "  Training-Schoor'  should  be  retained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  department,  as  contrasted  with  the  Hillside  or 
"  Asylum  Department." 

Dr.  Carson. — They  are  all  children  in  intellect,  and  I  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  giving  a  name  to  an  institution  to  correspond  to  the  class  of 
inmates. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  term  feeble-minded  as 
being  the  best  designation  that  we  can  have  for  our  institutions. 
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SKETCH   OF    PROFESSOR    JOHAN  KELLER'S  LIFE   AND 
THE   WORK  OF   HIS  INSTITUTIONS. 

Bj  Misses  Sarauw  and  Teisen,  Copenhagen. 

Read  at  the  Frankfort  Meeting^  1891. 

Johan  Keller  was  born  in  1830.  His  father  was  the  inspector 
of  a  reformatory  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  daily  intercourse  with  the 
inmates  gave  the  boy  an  early  interest  and  sympathy  in  human  frailty, 
and  probably  kindled  in  him  the  philanthropic  spirit  that  marks  his  youth 
and  manhood.  He  studied  theology,  and,  after  having  graduated,  under- 
took the  work  of  a  little  school  for  deaf-mutes,  counting  seven  pupils. 

The  sound  method — the  value  of  which  was  then  very  much  doubted 
and  disputed  in  Denmark — was  enthusiastically  adopted  by  Keller,  and 
carried  out  with  great  success. 

He  fought  for  his  cause  with  never-failing  faith  and  zeal,  often  under 
very  trying  and  depressing  circumstances,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  his  per- 
severance that  the  sound  method  is  now  used  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results  in  the  Danish  state  institutions. 

Johan  Keller  was  an  entirely  unselfish  man,  who  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  with  all  his  heart  and  soul ;  but  he  was  a  practical  man  also, 
who  understood  more  than  the  theory  of  a  thing. 

In  the  twenty-eight  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  work,  he 
succeeded  in  enlarging  it  to  an  extent  that  seems  hardly  possible  for  one 
man,  with  no  other  fortune  than  his  superior  personal  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind.  Starting  his  little  private  school,  in  1856,  in  a  garret,  he  lived  to 
establish  five  different  institutions,  counting  about  five  hundred  inmates, — 
viz.,  first,  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children ;  second,  a  school  for 
feeble-minded  deaf-mutes ;  third,  an  industrial  department  for  deaf  and 
dumb  women;  fourth,  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children;  fifth,  an 
asylum  for  idiots. 

Besides  these,  he  established  a  course  for  persons  suffering  from 
stuttering  or  other  defects  of  speech. 

By  constant  struggle  and  untiring  appeals  to  the  state  and  public,  he 
slowly  roused  their  interest  in  the  care  of  defective  children,  so  that 
partly  by  loan,  partly  by  gift,  they  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
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It  occasionally  happened  that,  by  wrong  diagnosis,  mute  imbeciles  were 
sent  to  Keller's  deaf  and  dumb  school.  At  first  he  refused  them,  but 
always  with  a  sad  heart,  realizing  the  fact  that  here  was  a  class  of  un- 
fortunates who  had  a  claim  to  be  helped. 

In  Keller  action  was  not  far  from  thought,  and  he  accordingly  started 
a  little  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 

An  institution  for  idiots — "  Gamle  Bakkegaard" — had  existed  several 
years  under  the  excellent  care  of  Professor  Durloo,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions were  by  far  too  limited  to  take  in  the  great  number  of  imbeciles  in 
Denmark.  Besides,  ^'  Gamle  Bakkegaard"  was  then  founded  on  the 
pile-mile  system,  all  grades  mixed  together,  while  Keller  believed  in  the 
advantages  of  classification,  which — as  far  as  the  small  number  and 
limited  space  would  allow — he  carried  out  in  his  school,  hoping,  as  he 
said  himself,  that  this  would  prove  to  be  ^*  a  true  benefit  to  the  unfortu- 
nate children  and  a  comfort  to  their  still  more  unfortunate  parents." 
'^  Oamle  Bakkegaard"  has  later  on  adopted  the  principle  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Not  losing  sight  of  his  fiirst  and  principal  aim, — the  care  of  the  deaf- 
mutes, — he  entered  upon  his  new  work  with  eager  interest,  and  through 
pamphlets  and  periodicals,  through  meetings  with  physicians  and  men 
engaged  in  the  work,  he  imparted  some  of  this  interest  to  public  and 
state,  making  them  realize,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  their 
duty  towards  the  imbecile. 

At  his  earnest  entreaties  the  government  allowed  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  indigent  imbeciles  of  the  lowest 
grades,  who  had  hitherto  led  a  miserable  life  in  almshouses  or  in  their 
homes,  and  it  was  at  his  demand  also  that  the  state  made  an  experiment 
of  sending  feeble-minded  adults  to  private  homes  to  learn  some  kind  of  a 
trade.  This  was  only  a  preliminary  step,  intended  to  show  the  advantages 
of  establishing  an  institution  for  adult  imbeciles  fit  for  work, — ^a  farm 
connected  with  shops,  etc. 

The  government  was  favorably  disposed  to  this  plan,  but  unfortunately 
Johan  Keller  did  not  live  to  see  it  carried  out.  A  sudden  death  ended 
his  active,  self-sacrificing  life  in  1884. 

His  labors  were  not  unappreciated ;  he  enjoyed  great  authority  and 
admiration  in  large  circles ;  the  state  gave  him  the  title  of  professor, 
and  other  signs  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Johan  Keller  were :  a  mild  and  loving 
disposition,  that  made  him  the  ready  friend  of  all  who  needed  help  and 
comfort ;  an  earnest,  hopeful  persistency  in  all  his  undertakings ;  and  an 
enthusiasm  by  which  he  not  only  inspired  and  encouraged  his  teachers 
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and  assbtants,  but  by  which  he  awakened  a  larger  common  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

After  Professor  Keller's  death  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  have  been 
made  state  institutions,  while  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  still 
belong  to  his  family,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  son,  Christian 
Keller,  M.D.  ' 

Dr.  Keller,  who  has  inherited  the  will-power  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
of  his  father,  has  extended  the  work  so  far  that  by  this  time  his  institu- 
tion has  six  different  departments,  all  separated,  viz. :  first,  the  school ; 
second,  the  department  for  feeble-minded  men  fit  for  work ;  third,  the 
industrial  department  for  fdeble-minded  women;  fourth,  the  home  for 
epileptic  children ;  fifth,  the  home  for  low-grade  feeble-minded  children  ; 
sixth,  the  asylum  for  grown  up  idiots. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

This  department  has  its  own  superintendent.  The  position  is  held  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Prytz,  who  entered  into  this  work  as  a  young  man,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  has  labored  in  it  most  successfully.  It  is  due  to  his 
earnest  efforts  that  the  school  holds  its  present  high  position. 

Under  his  supervision  is  a  staff  of  about  thirty  teachers,  nearly  all 
ladies. 

Each  new  teacher,  before  she  can  get  any  position  in  the  school,  must 
for  six  months  devote  her  time  to  studying  the  methods  of  teaching 
feeble-minded  children.  This  is  done  partly  by  attending  the  lessons  in 
all  the  classes  and  partly  by  experimenting  with  teaching  herself.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  she  has  to  give  an  example  of  her  teaching  in  all 
branches  before  the  superintendent,  afler  which  she  will  receive  an 
appointment,  or  be  refused. 

Her  place  in  the  school  will  be  decided  according  to  her  qualifications, 
whether  she  is  to  teach  low-  or  high-grade,  younger  or  older  children, 
and  the  subjects  for  which  she  seems  to  have  special  gifts^ 

Most  teachers  will  have  a  special  branch  in  teaching,  which  she  must 
try  to  develop  and  perfect  year  after  year,  having  great  help  in  the  con- 
tinual advice  and  instruction  from  the  school  superintendent.  This 
system  of  professional  teachers,  which  has  been  carried  out  only  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  proved  itself  to  be  very  successful,  as  it  gives  the 
teacher  time  and  opportunity  for  thoroughness  in  her  work,  and  rouses  her 
ambition  through  the  feeling  that  this  work  is  her  own. 

The  school  counts  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  children,  and  is  es- 
pecially intended  for  indigent  children,  for  whom  only  a  very  small  pay  is 
demanded.     Being  in  private  possession,  it  has  not  until  of  late  been 
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able  to  get  good  and  large  apartments,  nor  many  other  accommodations 
for  the  inmates,  and,  though  much  improved  and  enlarged  now,  the 
situation  of  the  school  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  great  drawback. 

However  desirable,  most  of  the  children  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  the 
institution  for  life,  and  the  point  is,  therefore,  to  give  the  best  possible 
attention  to  their  education  and  training,  in  order  to  enable  the  higher 
grades  in  future  life  to  be  entirely  or  partly  self-supporting,  and  to  train 
and  discipline  the  lower  grades  and  improve  their  habits. 

It  is  considered  the  duty  of  the  school  towards  every  child  under  its 
care,  however  little  their  intellectual  and  practical  abilities  may  be, 
through  teaching  to  develop  these  in  all  directions  to  their  furthest 
limits. 

The  result — which  will  be  so  very  different  for  the  different  children — 
is  reached  through  classification,  carried  out  to  the  minutest  details.  The 
school  contains  so  many  departments  that  each  of  the  different  types  of 
the  feeble-minded  can  find  its  right  place. 

One  of  the  leading  principles  is,  that  no  knowledge  must  be  given  to  a 
child  without  the  certainty  that  it  is  fully  understood  and  taken  in. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments, — the  experimental,  the 
practical,  and  the  theoretical  department. 

1.    THE   EXPERIMENTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Every  child  admitted  to  the  institution  is  taken  to  this  department  to 
be  examined,  and  after  a  shorter  or  longer  stay — ^geoerally  two  to  three 
years — is  removed,  according  to  the  abilities  testified  by  this  examina- 
tion, either  to  the  theoretical,  practical,  or  custodial  department. 

The  aim  of  the  experimental  department  is  to  discipline  the  child ;  to 
improve  his  habits ;  to  help  him  to  control  his  movements  and  use  his 
limbs  sensibly ;  to  develop  his  senses  and  faculty  of  speech ;  to  awaken 
his  will-power  and  faculty  of  observation,  and  make'  him  notice  and 
understand  his  surroundings. 

A  series  of  exercises,  systematically  arranged,  lead  to  this  point 
chiefly  in  the  disguise;  of  games,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
child  without  making  him  realize  that  he  is  being  taught. 

These  exercises  are : 

1.  Articulation  and  speaking  exercises  (the  child  is  taught  to  talk 
coherently  and  distinctly). 

2.  Practical  exercises  (to  dress  and  undress,  lace  shoes,  go  up  and 
down  steps,  open  and  shut  doors  and  windows,  use  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  hunt  up  things  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  etc.). 
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3.  Block  drills  (teaching  the  child  attention,  promptitude,  and  obe- 
dience). 

4.  Colors. 

5.  Forms. 

6.  Sounds. 

7.  Objects  and  pictures. 

8.  Materials  and  qualities. 

9.  Writing. 

10.  Reading  (the  alphabet). 

11.  Numbers. 

12.  Explanation  of  pictures  (the  domestic  animals). 

13.  Gymnastics  (Swedish  movements). 

14.  Games  and  song. 

15.  "  Slojd"  (handwork). 

The  "  Siojd"  is  an  important  branch  in  this  department,  being  a 
splendid  educator  both  of  body  and  mind,  training  hand  and  eye,  subdu- 
ing restlessness  and  suppressing  bad  habits,  rousing  the  child's  interest, 
and  making  him  feel  happier  in  gratifying  his  instinct  for  activity  and 
usefulness. 

The  experimental  department  is  divided  into  six  classes  with  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  children  in  each.  The  ^'practical  exercises'^  and  the 
^^  Slojd"  lessons  require  two  teachers  per  sixteen  children  to  give  a 
satisfactory  result. 

Miss  Charlotte  Gjodesen,  an  experienced  and  intelligent  teacher,  who 
has  rendered  great  services  to  the  schools,  is  the  head  teacher  of  this 
department. 

2.   THE   PRACTICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  branches  of  this  department  are  : 

(a)  The  "  Slbjd"  carried  out  after  Swedish  fashion. 

This  consists  mostly  of 

Plaiting  of  list  carpets. 

Crochet-work  and  knitting  (caps,  baby-dresses,  skirts,  shawls,  afghans, 
etc.). 

Macram6e-work  (grips,  hunting-bags,  hammocks,  etc.). 

Chip-plaiting  (baskets,  bags,  mats). 

Lace- work. 

Weaving  (ribbons,  towels,  Smyrna  rugs,  tapestry  of  different  kinds). 

Sewing  (fancy-work,  sofa-oushions,  tidies,  table-mats,  aprons.  Gobelin 
embroidery,  etc.). 
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(b)  The  object-lessons,  which  by  means  of  a  good  collection  of  models 
make  the  children  notice  and  understand  their  surroundings,  extend  their 
range  of  ideas,  and  recall  to  their  memory  what  has  before  passed  by  un- 
observed. This  object-teaching  is  systematically  carried  through  the 
whole  school.  Commencing  with  the  child's  own  body,  it  is  gradually 
developed  until  it  comprises  all  intelligible  knowledge  about  the  materials 
of  which  the  food,  the  clothes,  the  houses,  etc.,  are  made,  the  artisans 
who  make  them,  the  ships  and  trains  which  carry  them,  the  stores  where 
they  are  bought,  etc.  Wherever  the  child,  through  a  graded  series  of 
lessons,  can  be  shown  cause  and  effect  in  every  branch,  it  will  feel  more 
interested  and  be  more  logically  developed.  Therefore  we  use  farming 
with  its  preparations  of  the  field,  the  silk-worm  and  the  bee,  the  domestic 
animals  with  their  productions,  the  four  seasons  with  their  different  feat- 
ures, etc.  Such  lessons  prove  of  great  interest  in  the  classes  where  they 
are  taught. 

(c)  The  practical  exercises,  which  develop  hand  and  eye  and  prepare 
the  child  for  daily  housework.  They  consist  of  beating  and  brushing 
clothes,  sweeping  and  dusting  a  room,  cleaning  knives,  blackening  shoes, 
hammering  nails  into  wood  and  taking  them  out  with  nippers,  washing 
and  wiping  china,  making  a  bed,  wrapping  up  parcels  and  undoing  them, 
etc. 

The  practical  department  is  divided  into  six  classes  with  the  average 
number  of  fourteen  children.  In  the  three  first  classes  (middle  grade) 
the  children,  besides  the  above  mentioned  exercises,  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  religious  instruction,  gymnastics,  and  singing. 

In  the  three  lower  classes  (the  manual  classes),  wi(h  low-grade  children, 
reading,  writing,  and  drawing  are  omitted,  while  several  of  the  exercises 
from  the  experimental  department  are  kept  up  here. 

3.    THE    THEORETICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Those  children  who,  in  the  experimental  classes,  have  proved  themselves 
able  to  receive  similar  education  to  that  which  is  taught  normal  children 
are  sent  to  this  department,  where  such  education  is  given  them  in  a  way 
adapted  to  their  slow  comprehension. 

Still,  the  task  here  is  not  to  give  the  child  a  quantity  of  knowledge  as 
much  as  to  mature  and  develop  him.  The  lessons  are  :  reading,  writing, 
religious  instruction,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  drawing,  Swedish 
wood-carving,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  ^<  Slojd"  and  object-lessons  are 
also  taught  in  this  department,  but  are  considered  of  less  importance  than 
in  the  practical  classes. 
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The  children  defective  of  speech  in  both  departments  have  every  day 
articulation  and  speaking  exercises. 

Both  departments  have  evening  classes  under  the  care  of  another  staff 
of  teachers,  in  which  the  girls  learn  to  make  nnderwear,  to  knit  stock- 
ings, and  darn ;  the  boys  to  plait  door-mats,  make  brushes,  brooms,  baskets, 
and  carpenter- work. 

The  school  departments  educate  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  children. 

THE    INSTITUTION    FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED   MEN   FIT   FOR   WORK   (LILLE- 

MOSEGAARD). 

This  department  is  most  beautifully  situated,  in  the  country,  a  few  miles 
from  Copenhagen. 

About  one  hundred  boys  are  now  occupied  there,  but  it  is  meant  to 
grow  to  a  further  extent. 

It  comprises  a  farm  and  several  shops. 

To  the  farm  belongs  a  big  swamp,  which  produces  willow  for  the  basket- 
making. 

A  spacious  garden  supplies  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  institution  and 
for  sale. 

The  dairy  provides  the  milk  for  most  of  the  other  establishments. 

The  shops  do  good  and  very  satisfactory  work. 

The  shoe-shop  makes  new  shoes,  but  especially  does  the  mending  for  the 
whole  institution. 

The  carpenter-shop  makes  all  the  furniture  for  the  school-rooms,  dormi- 
tories, and  dining-rooms  in  the  whole  institution. 

A  basket-,  a  door-mat-,  and  a  brushmaker8*-shop  sell  a  great  deal  and 
furnish  the  supply  of  baskets,  cane-bottoms,  door-mats,  and  brushes  for  the 
institution. 

An  account  of  the  work  and  its  value  will  be  given  five  years  after 
its  foundation. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   DEPARTMENT   FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED   WOMEN. 

While  the  girls  of  the  higher  grades,  when  their  school-training  is 
finished,  usually  return  to  their  homes  to  be  comparatively  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  the  girls  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades,  whose 
abilities  are  above  the  level  of  the  asylum  while  not  sufficient  to  make 
them  useful  and  self-supporting  outside  an  institution,  are  kept  under 
further  training  in  this  department,  which  was  established  in  1889. 

A  cosey-looking  villa,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Copen- 
hagen, surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  is  the  home  of  about  twenty 
girls  under  the  care  of  a  kind,  warm-hearted,  and  cheerful  matron. 

18 
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According  to  the  principle  of  the  institution,  no  record  is  published 
until  the  department  is  five  years  old,  in  order  not  to  rouse  false  expecta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  public  by  too  rash  statements  of  success.  Still, 
it  will  not  be  too  hasty  to  say  that,  in  its  short  lifetime,  this  department 
has  proved  true  that  feeble-minded  persons,  eveu  with  limited  working 
abilities,  can  be  useful  when  their  work  is  systematically  arranged  for 
them.  But  it  has  also  proved  that  only  by  a  large  number,  enabling 
everybody  to  find  some  kind  of  work  within  his  reach,  can  a  truly  satis- 
factory result  be  obtained. 

The  cheerful  appearance  of  the  girls,  busily  engaged  in  household-  and 
garden-work,  in  knitting,  sewing,  spinning,  and  weaving,  in  mending 
clothes  for  the  other  departments,  and  supplying  them  with  stockings, 
underwear,  shawls,  etc.,  tells  its  own  story. 

The  industrial  departments  have  on  roll  one  hundred  and  eight  feeble- 
minded adults. 

THE  CUSTODIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  comprises  three  separate  buildings, — viz.,  first,  a  home 
for  low-grade  feeble-minded  children ;  second,  a  home  for  epileptic  children, 
a  spacious  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Copenhagen,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  fields,  the  healthy  situation  of  which  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  makes  it  useful  too  as  a  kind  of  sanitarium  for  the  children  from  the 
school  departments,  temporarily  needing  special  care ;  third,  an  asylum  for 
adult  idiots  of  both  sexes,  who,  as  far  as  possible,  are  kept  busy  in  house- 
hold- and  garden-work. 

The  custodial  department  shelters  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feeble- 
minded persons  of  the  lowest  grades. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  in  all  the  departments  is  five  hundred 
and  forty.     One  hundred  and  twelve  employes  are  engaged  in  the  work. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  plan  of  organization,  and 
the  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  mth  which  Keller^s  work  is 
carried  out;  very  few,  if  any,  American  institutions  are  as  completely 
organized. 

I  am  particularly  interested  to  learn  that  what  we  have  called  the 
'^  colony  plan"  seems  to  be  already  in  successful  operation  in  Copen- 
hagen. As  I  understand  it,  these  various  schools  and  asylums  are 
parts  of  a  whole,  and  all  under  one  superintendent,  who  is  physician  in 
chief.    Til  ere  are  many  questions  that  I  would  put  to  our  Danish  friends, 
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but  I  presume  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  now,  so  I  shall  have  to 
ask  privately  for  further  information  touching  their  interesting  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — It  may  interest  you  to  have  a  glimpse  of  our  esteemed 
confrlre^  which  I  will  try  briefly  to  give.  Dr.  Keller  is  a  tall,  healthy, 
open-faced,  hopeful-looking  man,  with  the  complexion  and  blue  eyes  of 
our  host,  Dr.  Stewart.  Indeed,  if  you  will  reduce  our  good  host*s  avoir- 
dupois, say  fifty  pounds,  build  him  up  six  inches  or  more  in  stature, 
reduce  his  years  to  thirty-five,  exchange  for  the  clerical  suit  and  cut  of 
our  friend  Stewart  a  plain  business  suit,  in  the  breast-pocket  of  which  is 
an  active-looking  case  of  instruments,  you  will  have  a  fair  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Keller,  moving  briskly  about  the  streets  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  daily 
inspection  of  his  scattered  institutions.  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble 
sire,  of  whom,  during  his  life,  we  knew  but  little,  but  the  son  exalts  the 
father  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  work  which  proves  to  have  been  honored 
among  men,  for  Keller  must  have  possessed  a  rarely  philanthropic  and 
prophetic  spirit,  of  which  the  inspiration  will  remain  forever  with  his 
devoted  successors. 

And  while  speaking  of  our  work  in  Denmark,  let  me  add  a  few  words 
for  Norway.  Right  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  region,  north  of  Bergen, 
you  will  find  reared  amid  the  wildest  conceivable  scenery  pf  mountain, 
forest,  crag,  and  fjord,  a  spacious  white-stone  building,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  scattered  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  all  the  creation  of  Dr. 
Saethre,  whose  name  and  work  are  highly  respected  by  his  professional 
brothers  of  Bergen.  I  did  not  meet  him, — he  was  off  on  an  enviable 
fishing  trip  to  one  of  the  adjacent  fjords,  and  the  schools  were  broken  by 
a  .month's  vacation, — but  I  saw  what  he  has  done  in  architecture,  in 
admirable  school-room  appliances,  equal  to  if  not  beyond  anything  we  can 
show  in  this  country,  and  a  great  roomful  of  industrial  work,  including 
excellent  furniture  made  by  his  children  ;  my  recollections  of  Saethre  are 
so  grateful  th^t  I  wish  to  offer  this  to  his  faith  and  zeal. 

Then  the  Lippestads,  near  Christiania, — to  know  them  in  their  home  is 
a  special  providence.  The  veteran  Johan,  his  noble  wife,  close  com- 
panion in  his  trials  and  successes,  his  charming  sister  Emma,  whom  many 
of  you  remember  in  her  vbit  among  American  institutions  in  1885 ;  the 
younger  brother,  a  travelled  scholarly  man, — ^all  dedicated  to  an  unselfish 
service  in  the  cause  we  love,  and  converting  out  of  stinted  opportunities 
the  best  results  for  their  name  and  nation. 

Miss  Hjorth  represents,  at  our  meeting  to-day,  Lippestad's  institution, 
and  presents  some  meagre  but  highly-interesting  samples  of  the  work 
done  there. 
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These  Norwegian  institutions  are  private  enterprises  aided  by  the  state, 
but  the  government  will  probably  absorb  them,  now  that  it  is  conversant 
with  the  fact  that  the  work  is  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  private  enter- 
prise and  benevolence. 

On  behalf  of  our  foreign  delegates,  Miss  Hjorth,  of  Norway,  and  Misses 
Sarauw  and  Teisen,  of  Denmark,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  generous 
acceptance  of  them ;  their  stay  in  America  is  limited,  but  if  you  can  in- 
duce them  to  visit  your  institutions,  and  introduce  among  your  teachers 
the  torchon  lace  manufacture,  and  other  features  of  the  Thorshaug  and 
Copenhagen  schools,  you  will  find,  as  we  have  at  Elwyn,  that  they  are  not 
only  delightful  ladies,  but  excellent  helpers  towards  improved  methods. 
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THE   FOUNDING  OP  A   GREAT  ;NSTITUTI0N   AND  SOME 

OF  ITS   PROBLEMS. 

By  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne,  Santa  Clara,  California. 

JRead  at  the  Frankfort  Meeting,  1891. 

Less  than  eleven  years  ago  the  matter  of  a  State  Institution  in  Cali- 
fornia for  feehle-minded  persons  was  an  inchoate  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
three  people.  Three  years  later  it  became  a  fixed  purpose,  and  six  years 
ago  it  became  an  established  fact. 

The  story  of  the  preliminary  struggles  leading  to  this  accomplishment, 
arising  from  the  very  hearth-stones  of  two  sorrow-stricken  homes,  has 
passed  into  print  and  become  a  part  of  the  public  history  of  the  work  in 
this  State,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  it  here.  From  out  the 
turmoil  and  doubt  of  the  legislative  session  of  1885,  there  arose  the 
bright  star  of  a  new  hope  for  the  homeless  and  helpless.  The  dark  days 
of  uncertainty  gave  way  to  the  no  less  wearisome  days  of  perplexing 
cares  to  the  little  band  of  interested  men  and  women,  from  whose  per- 
sonal efforts  the  State  work  was  made  possible. 

Isolated  by  thousands  of  miles  from  other  institutions  of  like  nature ; 
surrounded  by  sceptics  and  irreverent  scoffers  ;  faced  by  financial  as  well 
as  by  social  and  political  menaces,  and  hampered  by  a  thousand  handicaps 
peculiar  to  the  environment,  the  task  of  laying  the  foundations  for  a  great 
State  work  was  not  an  easy  one.  In  many  respects,  if  not  in  most,  it 
was  necessary  to  found  it  and  carry  it  forward  on  strictly  original  lines  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  if  this  has  not  been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  should 
be  considered  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment. 

Of  the  many  considerations  entering  into  this  formative  period,  not 
least  was  the  geographical  situation.  The  nearest  State  institution  was 
at  Glen  wood,  Iowa,  two  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  rationally  ex- 
pected that  at  least  the  Pacific  Coast,  half  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  would  contribute  their  share  of  applicants  to  the  California 
Institution.  And  this  expectancy  has  been,  in  a  large  measure,  already 
verified  by  our  application  lists.  It  is.still  the  only  State  institution  west 
of  Nebraska,  and  supposing  that  it  should  share  this  domain  with  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  and  draw  only  from  the  territory  lying  wholly 
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west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  it  would  still  have  for  its  particular 
field  an  area  of  seven  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
square  miles,  the  same  heing  but  little  less  in  extent  than  the  whole 
republic  of  Mexico,  and  nearly  six  times  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
British  Isles.  Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  found  with  great  forethought, 
to  provide  with  care,  and  to  arrange  many  details  with  studied  discretion. 

But  from  out  the  mass  of  conflicting  doubts  and  uncertainties  the 
management  steadily  forced  its  way.  Slowly  but  truly  efforts  became 
crystallized  into  facts.  The  Legislature  of  1885  appropriated  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  additional  for  maintenance. 
With  this  a  good  start  was  made  at  Santa  Clara.  The  Legislature  of 
1887  improved  its  former  line  of  establishment,  enlarged  its  provisions, 
and  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  certain  additions  and 
improvements,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-three  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for 
maintenance.  With  this  generous  aid  the  buildings  were  made  better 
adapted  to  our  working  needs,  many  necessaries  to  our  schools  and  our 
individual  comforts  were  procured,  the  whole  plant  was  more  fully 
equipped,  and  the  machinery  of  government  began  to  run  smoother. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period  it  was  seen  that  the  Santa  Clara 
property  was  fast  becoming  inadequate  to  meet  the  then  existing  needs 
of  the  institution  in  all  its  departments,  and  that  it  threatened  most 
seriously  the  future  extension  of  our  work  as  projected  by  the  manage- 
ment.  After  careful  consideration  it  was  deemed  imperative  to  abandon 
it,  and  seek  a  permanent  site  possessing  greater  present  facilities  and 
advantages  and  promise  of  future  possibilities.  Afler  a  memorable  and 
strenuously-contested  struggle,  in  which  the  governor  of  the  State,  the 
late  R.  W.  Waterman,  gloriously  espoused  our  cause,  the  Legislature 
passed  bills,  which  were  afterwards  sustained  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  authorizing  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  conjunction  with  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  governor  for  that  purpose,  to  select  a  new  site,  and 
appropriating  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  for 
that  purpose  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings ;  the  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  furnishing  and  furniture ;  the  sum  of  fifleen  thousand 
dollars  for  water-supply  works,  sewerage,  etc.,  and  the  sum  of  eighty- 
one  thousand  for  maintenance.  A  large  number  of  sites  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  were  offered,  compared,  and  critically  inspected.  A  train  of 
providential  circumstances,  however,  led  up  to  the  selection  of  the  Hill 
Ranch,  near  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County,  some  forty  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  We  believe  we  thus  secured  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
picturesque,  and  the  most  valuable  tract  that  any  State  has  yet  provided 
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for  any  institntion.  Work  soon  after  began,  and  on  November  19,  1890, 
was  laid,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor  and  staff,  the  corner-stone  of  the  main 
administration  building.  The  buildings  now  nearing  completion  are  the 
kitchen  wing  of  the  main  building,  the  bakery  and  laundry  block,  and  the 
epileptic  home.  The  Legislature  just  closed  appropriated  the  sum  of 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  maintenance,  and  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  boy*s  wing,  engine-  and 
boiler-house,  and  certain  furnishings.  The  institution  now  shelters  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  patients,  and  it  is  expected  that  removal  to  the  new 
quarters  will  take  place  during  the  present  summer  or  fall,  and  perhaps 
two  hundred  applicants  from  the  number  in  waiting  will  be  immediately 
admitted.  Thus  the  institution  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  its 
developmental  stage,  expressive  of  which  are  the  following  dedicatory 
lines  from  the  pen  of  Julia  Clinton  Jones  : 

*'  How  fair  Sonoraa*8  vine-clad  hills, 

Outlook ing  to  San  Pablo's  Bay ! 
Her  balmy  air  no  ice- breath  chills ; 

'Mid  fruit  and  flowers  the  sunbeams  play. 
Far  stretch  her  flelds  of  golden  grain 

From  where  dread  geysers  roar  and  leap 
In  mountain  heights,  past  stream  and  plain, 

And  by  the  redwood  forests'  sweep. 
In  this  broad  land  a  spot  is  found, 
Aye!  call  it  ever-hallowed  ground. 

'*  For  in  Glen  Ellen's  smiling  glude, 

Sweet  mercy's  home  shall  stand  always. 
In  prayer  were  its  foundations  laid, 

Its  stately  towers  shall  rise  in  praise. 
With  square,  with  level,  and  with  plumb. 

By  master  hands  the  work  was  tried, 
The  corner-stone,  with  reverence  dumb, 

Was  duly  set;  hymns  echoed  wide; 
Outpoured  the  corn,  the  oil,  the  wine, 
A  sacrifice  to  love  divine." 

We  say  the  developmental  stage,  for  we  believe  that,  like  all  things  else 
in  this  life  that  are  dominated  by  human  impulse  and.  actuated  by  human 
appetency,  our  institutions  have  their  periods  of  conception,  birth,  growth, 
and  development,  with  their  attendant  consociated  cares.  This  postulate 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  impressions  we  entertain  regarding  the 
future  of  our  specialty. 
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The  problems  of  to-day,  the  things  to  be  done,  are  not  the  theorems, 
the  things  which  were  to  be  proved  of  the  past,  nor  can  they  be  satis- 
factorily solved  by  the  lines  of  effort  established  by  our  predecessors,  the 
original  pioneers  in  the  work.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  our  work  has  long 
outgrown  the  experimental  age.  Fundamental  theories  have  been  succeeded 
by  actual  demonstrations  in  the  personalities  of  thousands  of  beneficiaries. 
Many  of  the  dreams  of  a  Seguin  or  a  Wilbur  are  now  the  day-thoughts 
of  the  modern  superintendent,  and  the  formative  stage  of  our  specialty, 
except  it  be  in  a  few  local  branches,  as,  for  instance,  the  establishment  of 
institutions  in  new  States,  has  passed  into  history  to  be  known  no  more 
except  as  records  of  the  past.  The  inmost  hearts  of  the  people  have  been 
touched.  Public  opinion  has  been  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  has  recorded 
its  verdict  of  approval  by  erecting  spacious  and  ornate  buildings  as  restiog- 
places  for  the  weary  in  mind  and  vexed  in  spirit  Our  cause  has  not  been 
advocated  in  vain  before  the  bar  of  public  thought.  It  has  been  tried  by 
all  the  laws  of  justice,  mercy,  and  equity,  and  has  secured  for  our  feeble 
words  a  complete,  a  glorious  vindication.  The  applied  wisdom  of  the  last 
generation  has  become  the  science  of  this,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  our 
hope  for  the  next.  These  popular  chords  touched  by  the  master-hand 
have  reverberated  in  a  thousand  different  harmonies.  Like  the  ever- 
widening  waves  produced  by  the  pebble  thrown  upon  placid  waters,  the 
ever-widening  waves  of  effort  have  gone  outward  from  the  centres  es- 
tablished by  our  pioneers  in  America,  until  the  ripples  from  a  Wilbur,  a 
Knight,  and  a  Richards  have  found  their  way  even  across  the  American 
continent  to  the  Pacific  shores,  washed  down  some  sands  of  gold,  and 
sung  a  soothing  melody  to  many  wretched  hearts. 

Society  is  organizing  everywhere  for  self-protection,  and  no  longer 
stands  apathetic  to  the  appeals  of  the  mental  wrecks  who  seek  its  mercy. 
Even  the  wheels  of  legislation,  so  often  clogged  with  the  mire  of  self- 
aggrandizement  and  political  preference,  have  been  speeded  in  their  behalf. 
The  question  of  the  utility  of  providing  homes  and  asylums  for  the 
idiotic,  the  imbecile,  and  the  purely  feeble-minded  has  long  since  been 
settled  and  is  no  longer  an  issue.  The  demand  of  these  classes  to  be 
recognized,  cared  for,  educated,  and  trained  is  practically  no  longer  doubted 
or  resisted.  The  benefits  from  such  efforts  to  the  state,  to  society,  locally, 
and  to  the  individual  are  no  longer  held  to  be  chimerical.  The  high  aims 
of  our  institutions  are  no  longer  scoffed  at.  Unbelievers  have  become 
advocates.  Indifference  has  given  way  to  enthusiasm.  Our  work  yearly 
grows  in  extent  and  in  popularity.  The  hours  of  conception  have  given 
way  to  the  days  of  birth,  and  these  in  turn  to  the  lengthening  years  of 
growth  and  development,  and  herein  lie  the  opening  issues  of  a  new  era 
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whose  problems  we  mast  solve,  whose  exigencies  we  most  courageously 
meet,  whose  destinies  are  so  largely  in  our  hands.  The  lines  upon  which 
our  institutions  have  thus  far  progressed  are  not  the  lines  for  successful 
future  maturing.  A  new  era  confronts  us,  and  soon  the  question  will  be 
passed  "  whither  are  we  drifting  ?''  As  institutions  grow  larger  and  richer 
there  are  the  attending  influences  towards  leisurely  indifference  to  the  more 
active  work  in  pathology  and  etiology.  The  extensions  to  present  institu- 
tions now  being  made  and  contemplated  must  necessarily  complicate  the 
machinery  of  management  and  add  proportionately  to  the  responsibilities 
of  superintendence.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  crowding,  after  years  of 
steady  growth,  the  thousand  inmate  mark,  while  California  leaps,  as  it 
were,  with  one  bound  to  the  erection  of  a  plant  that  from  the  beginning 
IB  designed  to  accommodate,  when  completed,  one  thousand  patients,  and 
provides  a  system  to  insure  further  extension,  if  found  needed.  This  step 
on  the  part  of  California  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  our  review  of  the 
work  in  the  older  'institutions,  in  their  steady,  persistent,  obligatory  growth. 

If  there  should  exist  in  the  minds  of  any  one  a  doubt  that  we  are  in  a 
new  era,  let  him  compare  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  work  at  Barre, 
at  Syracuse,  or  at  Oermantown, — all  less  than  fifly  years  ago, — noting  their 
respective  early  struggle  for  public  recognition  and  for  legislative  aid,  and 
their  weary  years  of  doubtful  hold  upon  the  public  purse,  with  the  career 
of  our  own  plant  in  California,  which  in  less  than  five  years  has  secured 
over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  State  aid,  thousands  of  dollars  of 
private  aid  (most  of  which  is  now  invested  in  a  fund  for  future  contin- 
gencies), an  ideal  site,  and  splendidly-equipped  buildings.  These  blessings, 
it  is  true,  are  the  fruits  of  years  of  toilsome  sowing  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
with  no  self-laudatory  aim,  but  with  a  devout  appreciation  of  the  labors  of 
our  confreres  and  the  influence  this  association  has  exerted  to  temper  the 
public  pulse,  that  we  make  the  comparison. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  conviction  that  a  new  era  has 
opened  for  our  work,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  its  probable  features. 

Are  our  institutions  growing  too  big  ?  Will  they  become  unwieldy  ? 
Is  there  no  danger  in  such  rapid  extension  ?  Has  the  question  of  de- 
velopment been  fully  and  satisfactorily  solved  ?  Is  there  nothing  more 
to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  drill,  discipline,  manual  training,  and  general 
education  ?  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  said  regarding  the  disposition  of 
our  beneficiaries  after  the  school  age  ?  To  our  minds  the  future  is  not 
without  its  dangers  ;  there  are  important  innovations  to  be  tested,  some 
reforms  to  be  put  into  practice,  and  changes  made  all  along  the  line  to 
conform  more  closely  to  the  advanced  stand  of  the  times  concerning  the 
proper  environment  of  defectives  and  delinquents. 
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There  may  be  no  danger  of  our  iDstitutions  becoming  too  large  or  un- 
wieldy, provided  the  management  (and  we  mean  by  this  term  the  directo- 
rial rather  than  the  executive)  expands  healthfully  and  symmetrically  in 
liberality,  shakes  off  the  cumbrous  methods  of  the  past,  and  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  times  with  the  same  broad  views  that  the  times  demand. 
Heretofore  the  superintendent  in  most  instances  has  been  little  else  than 
the  general  utility  man  of  the  place,  dividing  his  time  among  finances, 
farming,  clerical  details,  general  correspondence,  legislative  log-rolling,  and 
the  medical  care  of  the  inmates.  How  often  it  happens  that  the  profes- 
sional side  of  his  office  is  sadly  encroached  upon  by  the  nerve-trying  and 
patience- wearing  strain  of  routine  drudgery  in  some  of  the  lines  we  have 
mentioned.  How  frequently  it  happens  that  the  general  office  sees  more 
of  him  than  his  laboratory  does ;  that  his  microscope  gives  way  to  the 
entertainment  of  idle  visitors,  psychological  research  to  the  direction  of 
ordinary  matters,  and  the  few  hours  he  devotes  to  his  professional  and 
scientific  journals  are  stolen,  perchance,  from  a  much-needed  sleep !  This 
is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of  complaint,  for  the  period  through  which  the 
work  has  passed  and  so  signally  prospered  seemed  to  demand  that  the 
superintendent  be  a  man  capable,  competent,  and  strong  under  all  th^e 
trying  conditions  and  more.  But  to  our  minds  the  necessity  for  this  is 
passing  away,  perhaps  has  passed,  to  most  of  our  institutions.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  future  may  yet  be  the  executive  head  of  the  institution, 
but  we  premise  that  much  of  the  routine  work  heretofore  his  will  be  pleas- 
antly and  expeditiously  performed  by  the  responsible  heads  of  his  depart- 
ments. With  these  offices  he  will  confer  much  as  a  college  president 
confers  with  his  faculty,  and  ,he  will  devote  more  time  because  he  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  brain  and  mind.  And  in 
that  day  there  will  have  been  considered,  if  not  fully  determined,  at  least 
these  five  ideas  : 

First.  The  colonial  system  of  institution  extension,  government,  and 
benefits.  Ample  acreage  (not  less  than  one  acre  per  patient)  will  be 
provided  for  the  proper  seclusion  of  defectives  from  the  stare  of  the  idle 
and  curious,  and  for  the  establishment  of  those  '^  villages  of  the  simple 
made  up  of  the  warped,  twisted,  and  incorrigible,  happily  contributing  to 
their  own  and  the  support  of  those  more  lowly, — cities  of  refuge,  havens 
of  rest," — that  the  prophetic  pen  of  Dr.  Rerlin,  so  long  ago  graphically 
foretold  and  aptly  described.  Such  a  colony,  of  say  fifteen  hundred 
souls,  will  be  cared  for  with  less  burden  to  the  State,  greater  ease  to  the 
management,  and  more  good  to  the  patient  than  can  now  be  secured 
through  the  agency  of  three  separate  institutions  of  five  hundred  capacity 
each.     Opponents  to  our  work  make  the  most  of  a  good  argument,  when 
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they  urge  that  defectives  generally  should  not  be  singled  out  for  extrava- 
gant care,  nor  be  the  recipient  of  attention  in  excess  of  the  average  cost 
for  supporting  children  of  intelligence  under  the  public  system ;  that  the 
tax-payers  should  not  be  burdened  by  any  extras  on  account  of  those  who 
have  never  added  and  may  never  contribute  to  society  wealth  or  wel- 
fare, but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  at  any  time  be  destroyers  of  its  peace. 
Under  judicious  management  the  per  capita  cost  can  always  be  reduced 
as  the  institution  increases  in  numbers  and  becomes  more  and  more 
generously  equipped.  The  colony  system  will  supply  all  conditions  of 
demand,  reduce  per  capita  costs,  enable  the  beneficiaries  to  contribute  to 
a  maximum  degree  to  the  institution's  general  support  by  the  value  of 
their  assistance,  and  supplies  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
shall  be  done  with  custodials,  and  those  beyond  the  school  age?"  and 
seems  to  best  satisfy  our  utilitarian  age. 

Second.  The  model  institution  of  the  future  will  be  strictly  as  free 
from  politics  as  from  sectarianism.  Its  offices  must  not  be  the  reward 
for  political  favors,  nor  its  officers  be  selected  from  the  great  reserve 
army  of  political  hacks.  To  every  extent  possible  the  routine  work  will 
be  performed  by  its  corps  of  beneficiaries  who  have  been  trained  to  fill 
these  positions  as  quasi-officers,  trainers,  and  artisans.  In  anticipation  of 
this,  and  because  we  believe  it  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty  to  hiring  these 
feeble  minds  up  from  a  state  of  nonage  to  a  just  conception  of  morals, 
manners,  and  ethical  purposes,  without  placing  in  their  way  the  realiza- 
tions of  the  hopes  we  have  inspired  and  the  rational  use  of  the  func- 
tions and  faculties  we  have  quickened,  we  have  established  in  the  Califor- 
nia Institution  our  "  auxiliary  corps."  This  group  of  workers,  selected 
from  among  our  best-trained  children,  are  paid  a  monthly  stipend  varying 
in  amount  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars.  They  wear  a  uniform, 
go  about  with  considerable  license,  are  given  reasonable  parole  privileges, 
are  treated  as  sub- officers  of  the  home,  are  openly  paid,  and  are  allowed  to 
spend  their  earnings  as  they  choose.  Their  presence  affords  a  healthful 
moral  stimulus  to  the  others.  They  arc  tenaciously  jealous  of  their 
rights  and  careful  not  to  exceed  them  or  to  do  that  which  may  curtail  them. 
They  appear  to  seriously  realize  the  trust  we  put  in  them  and  the  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  them.  Not  once  in  the  whole  year  that  our  sys- 
tem has  been  in  full  force  has  any  untoward  act  occurred  to  affect  its 
harmony.  This  venture  of  ours  is  not  one  of  show  or  for  parade  before 
visitors.  It  is  solid  business,  and  means  to  us  an  actual  saving  of  fully 
thirty  per  cent,  on  our  monthly  pay-roll.  Our  books  show  that  the  fiscal 
year  just  closing  will  note  a  great  reduction  in  our  per  capita  cost  for 
maintenance,  notwithstanding  our  increased  numbers  and  some  extraor- 
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dinary  expenses  included  in  the  count.  To  those  who  may  have  under- 
estimated the  value  of  the  children's  work,  the  figures  will  be  simply 
surprising.  The  same  thing  can  and  will  be  done  elsewhere.  It  will  be 
found  much  more  desirable  to  officer  our  institutions  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  subordinate  places  with  trained  patients  than  with  the  reckless, 
irresponsible  paid  help  that,  in  our  misfortune,  we  so  frequently  have  to 
deal  with. 

Third.  There  will  be  less  school-room  work  and  more  work-room 
instruction.  The  great  need  of  this  class  is  to  be  kept  occupied  at  some 
simple  yet  practical  work.  Something  made  is  something  to  rejoice  over. 
Something  done  to-day  stimulates  to  better  trial  to-morrow.  Then,  again, 
we  have  that  troublesome  class  to  whom  in  very  truth  ^^  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing.''  Instead  of  books  they  need  tools.  Instead  of 
school-room  instruction,  which  too  frequently  sharpens  their  cunning  and 
supplies  means  for  the  further  elaboration  of  their  vicious  tendencies,  it 
were  better  they  were  taught  the  alphabet  of  some  simple  handicraft. 
The  kindergarten  must  remain  of  course  the  corner-stone  of  our  school 
system,  and  up  from  this  will  be  carefully  reared  the  structure  of  higher 
education  best  adapted  to  the  individual's  needs.  The  demand  of  the 
world,  however,  is  not  what  do  you  know  f  but  wliat  can  you  do  f  We 
must  train  our  children  to  be  doers^  even  though  the  excellence  of  their 
doing  rises  no  higher  than  weeding  onions,  washing  dished,  or  wheeling 
coal. 

Fourth.  We  believe  a  great  and  radical  change  will  be  brought  about 
in  our  present  methods  of  instruction.  Old  forms  need  revising,  and  a 
closer  bond  must  be  established  between  the  one  who  would  teach  and  the 
one  to  be  taught.  Some  months  ago  we  abolished  in  the  California 
Institution  the  grade  of  teacher,  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been 
known,  and  propose  after  removing  to  our  new  quarters  to  abolish  the 
grade  of  attendant  also.  Perhaps  other  officers  may  lose  present  titles 
and  resume  duties  more  fully  expressive  of,  and  more  thoroughly  sustain- 
ing, the  relations  we  believe  should  exist  between  officer  and  child.  Kin- 
dergarteners, companion  trainers,  and  manual  trainers  will  take  the  place 
of  the  old  officers,  and  lead  us  a  few  steps  ncaring  the  realization  we 
hope  of  our  ambition  to  some  day  secure  ideal  instruction  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Fifth.  If  such  ideal  instruction  is  ever  reached,  it  will  find  the  world 
prepared  to  look  upon  our  institutions  as  training  schools  rather  than 
asylums,  and  our  work  as  technical  rather  than  simply  custodial.  We 
are  sanguine  that  the  ideal  in  this  particular,  as  we  view  it,  but  have  so 
vaguely  expressed  it,  is  not  a  thing  beyond  our  reach  but  really  at  our 
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hands.  The  titles  of  our  varioas  State  institations  will  all  be  changed 
some  day  to  conform  to  this  or  some  similar  idea.  Then  will  our  work 
take  its  true  stand  among  the  recognized  branches  of  educational  effort, 
and  we  will  receive  the  just  approbation  of  the  world  for  educating  the 
hand  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  the  heart  as  well  as  the  tongue. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Carson. — One  thing  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Osborne's  paper.  I  think  there  are  some  others  disposed  to  try  de- 
creasing official  staffs,  in  the  care  of  defectives,  and  it  reminds  me,  in 
one  way,  of  a  society  that  was  formed  in  this  country  some  years  ago, 
called  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Insanity.  Our  honored  friend.  Dr. 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  while  a  member  of  this  society,  had  his  steward  visit 
the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Willard,  and  Dr.  Chapin  asked  him  what  we 
were  going  to  do  after  Wilbur  was  through  getting  all  the  insanity  pre- 
vented,— what  occupation  was  going  to  be  lefl  for  the  rest  of  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  Dr.  Osborne  goes  on  abolishing  his  teachers,  atten- 
dants, etc.,  that  our  boards  may  wake  up  some  morning  and  begin  abolish- 
ing the  superintendents ! 

Dr.  Fish  told  the  story  of  the  elephant  and  the  brood  of  chickens,  as  a 
response  to  Dr.  Carson's  anxiety. 

Dr.  Fernald. — Referring  to  Dr.  Osborne's  paper,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  members  of  the  Association  what  experience  they  have  had  in  paying 
imbecile  help.  We  have  not  done  that  very  much,  except  in  one  or  two 
oases.  We  had  a  very  good  driver  who  had  been  with  us  a  few  years  ; 
some  suggested  that  we  pay  him  ten  cents  a  week  ;  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two  he  thought  he  should  have  twenty-five  cents,  then  he 
wanted  fifty  cents,  and  so  on  to  exorbitant  ideas  of  his  value,  and  such 
stretches  of  discipline  and  disobedience,  that  the  only  way  to  get  him 
back  to  his  tracks  again  was  to  put  him  back  in  the  ranks. 

Dr.  Kerltn. — I  am  very  glad  to  give  some  of  our  Elwyn  experience 
on  this  subject.  We  are  now  paying,  as  a  reward  of  merit  to  all  of  the 
so-called  aids  and  semi-aids  in  our  Hillside  or  custodial  department,  the 
stipend  of  a  penny  a  day ;  at  the  same  time  we  provide  for  its  expendi- 
ture by  having  a  biweekly  visit  from  an  ice-cream  wagon,  during  the 
summer,  and  a  nicely-supplied  store  in  winter,  about  the  holiday  season, 
which  easily  and  pleasantly  exhausts  the  savings  of  the  children  of  larger 
growth,  and  prevents,  I  think,  the  unsettlement  and  waywardness  of 
visits  to  Philadelphia,  Media,  etc. 

Our  cashier  keeps  a  careful  account  with  all  who  hold  money,  none  being 
allowed  among  them,  because  a  provocative  of  theft.     The  principle  of 
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Elwyn  being  life  detention  for  all  who  cannot  be  sent  to  careful  guardian- 
ship, we  are  slow  to  cultivate  that  famous  root,  the  love  of  which  is  all 
evil.  We  have  had  numerous  disappointments  with  young  men  and 
young  women,  whom  we  have  desired  to  rank  with  attendants,  on  full 
pay,  so  ruinous  that  we  are  sceptical  about  it,  and  think  best  to  place 
their  service  on  the  higher  ground  that  it  is  a  return  for  what  they  are 
constantly  receiving  in  a  good  home. 

Dr.  Powell. — I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  my  experience. 
Our  impressions  have  been  rather  favorable  to  paying  money,  but  only, 
however,  to  the  class  of  children  whom  we  have  decided  will  go  out  and 
care  for  themselves.  We  pay  them  at  first  low  wages,  sufficient  to  per- 
mit them  to  buy  their  own  clothing.  This  applies  only  to  such  children 
as  we  are  positive  are  going  out  to  care  for  themselves,  and  with  the  idea 
that  they  need  to  learn  the  value  of  money.  It  has  been  very  successful 
in  most  instances,  from  that  stand-point. 

Dr.  Fisu. — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  PowelPs  experience  is  some- 
what in  accordance  with  my  own,  because  I  believe,  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  taking  such  boys  as  are  liable  to  go  into  the  world  and  training  them 
in  the  care  of  money ;  but  those  who  are  to  remain  in  the  institution,  I 
think,  should  best  know  but  little  of  money.  In  Iowa  and  Illinois  the 
bump  of  acquisitiveness  is  not  as  actively  developed  as  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  we  have  less  trouble  from  petty  thieving,  so  that  I  am  a  con- 
vert to  the  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Powell,  and  feel  that  we  must  educate 
our  children,  who  are  going  into  the  world,  in  the  care  of  money.  My 
practice  has  been,  as  soon  as  a  boy  has  grown  proficient  in  learning  to 
work,  to  pay  him  a  limited  sum,  take  his  name  off  the  rolls  of  the  insti- 
tution inmates,  and  regard  him,  and  allow  him  to  regard  himself,  as  a 
paid  employ^.  I  have  in  my  mind  an  instance  of  a  boy  who  was  our 
most  active  boy  on  the  farm,  a  boy  who  did  as  much  work  as  any  man, 
but  who  came  to  us  a  pale,  weak  little  fellow,  and  grew  to  be  strong  and 
healthy.  He  was  somewhat  discontented  that  he  received  no  compensation 
for  his  service,  so  that  finally,  when  I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  pay 
him,  I  gave  him  a  small  sum  of  money  each  month.  With  part  of  that 
money  I  have  purchased  a  share  in  a  building-association,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  our  clerk  keeps  to  his  credit.  He  recently  left  us  with  seventy- 
five  dollars  as  his  capital  and  found  a  place  on  a  farm  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  month,  still  continuing  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  building- association  stock. 
Another  boy,  with  similar  experience,  has  been  sent  to  a  place  at  ten 
dollars,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  him.  But  we  must 
exercise  discretion  as  to  whom  we  pay  j  we  cannot  extend  it  to  every  one, 
or  to  many,  indeed  ;  but  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  the  three  years 
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I  have  paid  the  cbildreo,  aa  yet  I  have  not  had  a  single  unpleaBant 
experience. 

Dr.  Powell. — Mj  own  observation  and  experience  have  been  that,  as 
soon  as  there  are  some  demands  for  them,  I  want  the  children  to  go  away 
from  the  institution ;  in  my  experience  it  has  been  better  for  them  to  go 
away. 

Dr.  Carson. — I  want  to  say  that  I  have  tried  this  plan  of  paying  a  few 
of  oar  boys ;  I  remember  at  least  three  or  foar  instances  where  oar  boys 
have  been  placed  on  oar  pay-rolls.  One  was  a  boy  Dr.  Wilbar  sent  off  to 
New  York,  and  apprenticed  htm  out  as  a  painter.  He  is  so  apt  with  the 
paint-brush  that  he  had  been  dropped  from  our  list  of  papils  some  years 
ago.  When  I  went  to  the  institution  he  was  paid  twenty  dollars  per 
month ;  he  can  earn  that  much  or  more ;  but  the  result  has  been  disastrous. 
He  accumulated  at  one  time  over  one  thousand  dollars,  and  loaned  it  most 
injudiciously  and  without  any  security  to  a  person  who  has  since  failed. 
He  bought  a  lot  in  Syracuse,  which  I  think  he  still  owns,  but  in  the  past 
year  he  has  fallen  into  bad  company,  and  It  is  now  a  serious  question 
what  to  do  with  him.  One  boy  on  our  farm  was  bright  enough,  and 
seemingly  understood  the  use  of  money,  and  was  paid  six  dollars  per 
month ;  after  a  while  he  thought  he  should  have  more,  and  became  very 
independent.  He  finally  ran  away  and  came  back  penniless,  begging  at 
my  door,  and  is  still  in  our  vicinity,  a  common  tramp.  Another  boy  is  a 
very  accomplished  worker  in  the  boiler-house ;  he  has  quite  a  mechanical 
genius.  He  has  been  paid  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  does  as  much 
work  as  any  man ;  .he  has  saved  his  money,  and  as  he  has  no  friends  that 
we  know  of,  I  advised  him,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  make  a  will,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  leave  his  money  to  the  institution  for  the  amuse- 
ment fund.  He  consented  to  do  this,  but  it  was  never  done,  when  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  became  very  ill,  and  I  thought  he  was  about  to  die.  I  got 
Miss  Wood  to  talk  to  him  and  find  out  how  much  money  he  had.  He 
told  her  he  had  about  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank ;  so  I  said  to 
him,  now  you  are  very  sick,  it  is  possible  you  may  die,  and  the  best  way 
for  you  to  dispose  of  your  money  is  to  give  me  a  check  for  it,  that  I  may 
put  the  money  in  the  amusement  fund.  So  I  had  a  check  made  out  and 
took  it  down  to  the  savings-bank,  to  find  he  hadn't  a  cent  there.  I  went 
to  all  the  banks,  with  the  same  result.  I  did  find  an  old  bank-book,  but 
his  money  had  been  drawn  out  long  before.  I  have  traced  a  little  money 
up,  and  find  he  had  loaned  two  hundred  dollars  to  one  person  and 
seventy-eight  dollars  to  another,  both  employ^  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Kniqht. — I  am  glad  to  hear  these  different  experiences,  because 
I  have  had  considerable  trouble,  but  I  have  managed  to  get  on  with  never 
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transferriDg  aDj  money  to  these  children.  I  have  quite  a  number  who  do 
a  great  deal  of  work,  but  we  get  no  pay  from  any  source  for  these.  It 
was  my  father*s  habit  never  to  turn  any  of  these  children  out ;  the  result 
is,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  patients  on  our  roll  that  the  institution 
carries ;  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  five  or  six  of  these  very  boys, — they  are  workers,  and  have  perhaps 
earned  their  support ;  I  have  met  their  discontent  and  clamor  for  money 
by  establishing  with  them  a  "  credit  system/'  A  very  little  money  will 
satisfy  them.  However,  I  have  one  boy  who  gets  a  little  salary  from  our 
church,  for  pumping  the  organ.  He  calls  himself  the  back  organ  per- 
former ;  in  this  capacity  he  has  developed  a  good  deal  of  egotism,  and 
placed  a  high  value  on  his  service,  till  at  last  I  have  been  obliged  to  say, 
"  You  drop  this  question  of  money,  that  is,  you  drop  the  money  business 
and  leave  it  to  me,  and  I  agree  that  you  shall  go  to  every  show  that 
comes  to  this  town.''  He  has  rested  easy  for  the  last  two  years,  and  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this  final  arrangement. 

Dr.  Stewart. — I  have  had  some  experience  with  wage-paying,  but 
not  satbfactory.  We  undertook  to  pay,  as  an  incentive  to  good  work, 
some  of  our  boys,  but  it  did  not  result  in  any  good,  and  the  plan  has 
ceased, — do  not  do  it  at  all.  I  have  found  that  the  boy  who  received 
two  dollars  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  but 
wanted  five  dollars,  and  so  on  till  it  became  a  question  with  me  and  the 
boy  as  to  the  value  of  his  labor,  whether  in  fact  worth  anything.  But 
I  say,  "  You  are  doing  the  work  that  helps  the  institution ;  all  the  boys 
and  girls  are  doing  the  same  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  You  do  a 
certain  kind  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  other  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
other  boys  and  girls  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  for  your  benefit,  so  that  if 
we  pay  you  so  much  a  month,  we  must  pay  all.''  Our  board  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  pay  them,  but  found  that  after  a  while  it  came  to  be  a 
demand,  and  the  boy  looked  forward  to  the  time  just  as  the  other  em- 
ployes did,  and  it  made  the  others  who  did  not  receive  pay  discontented. 
We  do  not  pay  any  one  who  is  on  our  roll  of  inmates ;  but  of  those  dis- 
charged we  have  now  three  employed,  at  thirty,  fifteen,  and  fourteen 
dollars  per  month,  and  they  are  our  most  faithful  employes,  very  saving, 
putting  their  money  away,  and  taking  care  of  it,  and  they  are  very 
economical.  We  quit  that  thing  of  paying  boys  and  girls,  and  let  them 
understand  that  others  were  doing  work  for  them. 

Dr.  Rogers. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  matter,  from 
the  fact  that  the  question  has,  of  course,  been  considered  by  us.  I  have 
hesitated,  from  the  first,  about  giving  our  children  money.  I  have  two 
cases  to  present :  one  of  these  is  a  girl  who  will  one  day  be  one  of  our 
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regular  employes  ;  she  is  now  called  an  assistant  attendant,  and  is  doing 
the  work  faithfally.  I  would  trust  her  anywhere  about  the  institution, 
and  in  town  alone. 

We  have  an  institution  post-office,  the  employe's  paying  their  box- 
rentals  the  same  as  they  would  do  in  town,  and  one  of  our  boys  enjoying 
the  proceeds.  I  am  inclined  to  try  Dr.  Osborne's  plan,  but  to  be  very 
judicious  in  selecting  the  cases. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — A  discussion  of  Dr.  Osborne's  valuable  and  suggestive 
paper,  such  as  it  really  merits,  would  be  much  more  fruitful  of  good  if, 
after  it  appears  in  print,  and  we  can  leisurely  read  it,  we  might  resume  its 
consideration;  there  is  neither  the  time  now  nor  the  preparation  to 
fittingly  discuss  the  important  problems  of  management  which  he  has 
presented,  so  that  before  closing  the  very  partial  consideration  we  have 
given  it,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  with  your  permission  I  shall  expect 
to  call  up  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Osborne's 
paper,  as  topics  for  1892. 
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JUVENILE  INSANITY.—REPORT  OF  THREE   CASES. 

By  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Bead  at  the  Frankfort  Meeting^  1891. 

After  an  experience  of  thirteen  years  with  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  insane,  before  entering  the  work  of  the  care,  training,  and  education 
of  the  feeble-minded,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  I  should  still  feel  an 
interest  in  observing  insane  conditions.  It  is  not  usually  a  difficult 
matter  for  those  who  have  had  much  experience  among  the  insane  or  the 
idiotic  to  separately  diagnosticate  the  two  conditions  simply  by  observation. 
I  am  now  satisfied,  however,  that  a  few  oases  which  came  under  my 
observation  while  I  was  connected  with  an  insane  asylum,  and  which  I 
then  supposed  were  cases  of  quite  extreme  dementia,  were,  in  fact,  cases 
of  idiocy.  These  were  cases  of  which  no  histories  were  furnished.  Had 
their  early  histories  been  given,  of  course  mistaken  diagnoses  could  not 
have  been  made.  Mental  deficiency  in  them  would  have  been  shown  to 
have  existed  from  birth  or  from  very  early  life.  Idiocy  or  imbecility, 
we  know,  is  an  affection  resulting  either  from  congenital  malformation  of 
the  brain,  or  from  an  injury  to  or  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
occurring  in  early  life,  which  has  arrested,  hindered,  weakened  or  im- 
paired the  natural  development  of  the  brain-substance,  its  functions,  or 
both.  Insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disordered  condition  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  the  result  of  disease,  and  usually  occurs  in  adult  life. 
Briefly  speaking,  the  one  is  a  mind  disordered,  the  other  a  mind  defec- 
tive. While  a  person  a  priori  insane  does  not  ever,  in  a  strictly  medical 
sense,  become  idiotic  or  imbecile,  an  idiotic  person  may  be  both  idiotic 
and  insane ;  or,  if  simply  imbecile,  he  may  become  insane  and  continue 
in  an  insane  condition.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  very  few  persons 
under  twelve  years  of  age  ever  become  actually  insane,  yet  insanity  does 
unquestionably  occur  occasionally  in  children ;  but  in  most  cases  of  so 
considered  insanity,  during  juvenile  life,  unless  delusions  are  present,  it  is 
often  not  an  easy  question  to  decide  with  very  much  positiveness  whether 
they  are  cases  of  insanity  or  of  idiocy.  During  child-life  or  before  the 
pubescent  age,  insane  children,  or  those  recognized  as  insane,  seldom 
have  delusions,  become  depressed,  or  suffer  periods  of  maniacal  excite- 
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ment  as  do  adults.  Generally,  as  they  become  iosane,  their  characters 
change,  they  grow  irritable,  exhibit  mental  weakness,  lose  affection  for 
their  parents,  are  disposed  to  cruel  or  mischievous  acts,  have  fits  of  anger 
and  fury  amounting  perhaps  to  paroxysms  of  mania,  and  wear  out  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  More  decided  evidences  of 
insanity  may  and,  I  think,  are  quite  liable  to  appear  sooner  or  later  on  in 
life.  But  to  say  whether  a  given  child  presenting  the  symptoms  enu- 
merated is  more  insane  than  idiotic  is  a  point  upon  which  good  authori- 
ties may  reasonably  differ.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  child  were  mentally 
normal  and  presented  no  abnormal  symptoms  until  the  eighth  to  the 
tenth  year  of  life  was  reached  and  then  began  to  appear  or  act  in  the 
manner  described,  the  probabilities  would  be  that  he  was  insane ;  but  if 
the  symptoms  began  earlier  in  life,  or  before  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year, 
then  he  would  be  better  classed  as  imbecile,  or  at  least  so  until  more  posi- 
tive insane  symptoms  were  apparent.  It  is  a  few  of  these  cases  of 
insanity  in  children,  or  of  juvenile  insanity,  that  I  have  selected  to  report 
upon  this  occasion.  At  another  time,  I  have  in  mind  the  selection  of 
other  cases  which  will  present  a  different  type  of  insane  symptoms. 

My  first  case  is  that  of  a  boy, — T.  H.,  age  fourteen, — admitted  to  the 
Syracuse  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  March  29th,  1888.  His 
family  history,  such  as  we  had  of  it,  was  good,  and  it  was  said  that  he 
appeared  normal  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  then  had  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever,  after  which  he  became  shy  and  timid,  acted  strangely,  and 
was  disposed  to  keep  away  from  other  boys.  Three  or  four  years  later 
he  drifled  into  the  House  of  Kefuge,  at  Albany,  New  York,  where  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  that  something  was 
wrong  with  him,  and  an  application  was  made  for  him  at  our  institution. 
The  description  furnished  stated  that  he  could  read  a  little  and  count  up 
to  twenty  or  more.  He  was  said  to  be  brighter  and  appeared  better  by 
spells,  was  disposed  to  keep  apart  from  other  boys,  would  sometimes  bite 
himself,  and  would  frequently  sing  at  night  while  in  bed.  I  expressed 
the  opinion,  upon  receipt  of  the  application,  that  he  was  insane,  but 
consented  to  take  him  on  trial.  Upon  admission,  he  was  found  to  be  a 
handsome- faced  boy  with  a  well -formed  head.  His  eye  was  bright,  but  it 
looked  cunning  and  treacherous.  He  would  answer  questions  briefly  or 
in  monosyllables,  but  w^  not  inclined  to  talk  or  give  any  information 
about  himself.  Soon  after  admission  he  was  found  to  be  a  mischievous 
and  tricky  fellow.  Not  many  days  would  pass  but  that  he  was  up  to 
some  mischief  or  cruelty,  such  as  biting,  pinching,  kicking,  or  striking 
other  innocent  and  helpless  school-fellows,  or  breaking  window-glass. 
Several  times  he  was  seen  to  kick  other  boys,  and  then  turn  suddenly 
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about  and  set  up  a  great  howl,  and  say  in  a  very  plausible  and  imploriot; 
manner  that  the  other  boy  had  kicked  him.    By  spells,  for  a  few  days  at 
a  time,  he  was  quite  restless  and  appeared  a  little  wild  and  excited.     Bj 
close  watching,  we  managed  to  endure  him  and  keep  him  under  partial 
control;   but  after  about  eleven  months  he  became  noisy  and  excited, 
would  throw  himself  upon  the  floor  and  roll  about  or  would  sing,  scream, 
or  talk  incessantly  and  incoherently  for  hours  at  a  time.      In  the  course 
of  this  rambling  rattle  of  his  tongue,  he  would  keep  continually  speaking 
of    the  "devil,"  "hell,"  "Father  McGuire,"  and  "Nigger  Johnson." 
During  one  of  his  more  quiet  hours  I  found,  by  close  examination,  that 
he  was  suffering  from  delusions.      He  thought  the  devil  was  afler  him 
and  trying  to  put  him  into  hell,  that  "  Nigger  Johnson"  was  tempting 
him  and  trying  to  push  him  over,  and  to  keep  them  away  he  would  kick 
others,  scream,  gesticulate,  and  call  for  the  help  of  "  Father  McGuire." 
After  three  weeks  of  this  form  of  mental  disturbance,  certificates  of 
insanity  were  made,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Willard  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.     Since  he  has  been  at  Willard,  I  learn  that  his  condition 
has  been  changeable  and  fluctuatfng.     At  times  he  has  been  moody, 
silent,  or  emotional ;    at  other  times,  very  troublesome,  cunning,  and 
treacherous.     He  will  poke  his  finger  into  the  eyes  of  feeble  patients, 
kick  them  violently,  push  them  down  stairs;  and  do  other  mischievous 
and  cruel  acts.     He  is  said  to  be  deluded,  destructive,  and  generally  un- 
reliable and  intractable.    His  Willard  medical  attendant  does  not  question 
his  insanity. 

My  second  case — H.  P. — was  admitted  at  eleven  and  one-half  years 
of  age.  His  father  was  rather  intemperate  and  had  insane  relatives,  his 
mother  had  always  poor  health,  and  the  parents  were  first  cousins.  Of 
the  seven  children  in  the  family,  one  had  died  of  croup  and  one  in 
convulsions.  The  others  were  healthy.  In  the  description  of  H.  P., 
very  meagrely  furnished  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  it  was  stated  that 
nothing  wrong  was  noticed  with  him  until  after  he  was  four  years  of  age. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  backward  at  learning,  disposed  to  wander  away 
from  home,  of  a  passionate  disposition  and  destructive  when  angry. 
When  admitted,  he  appeared  like  an  imbecile  boy  of  the  medium  grade. 
He  could  speak  and  understand  both  German  and  English  and  seemed 
like  a  very  promising  boy.  A  condition  of  juvepile  insanity  was  not  sus- 
pected at  that  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  evil  traits  had  been  inten- 
tionally concealed  or  else  were  overlooked  by  the  parents.  He  had  not 
been  with  us  long,  however,  before  his  general  badness  was  discovered, 
although  he  was  many  times  very  sly  and  cunning  at  his  evil-doings, 
which  were  chiefly  swearing  at,  pinching,  scratching,  kicking,  and  teasing 
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innocent  and  inoffensive  school-fellows,  and  picking  and  raising  quarrels 
with  and  among  them.  In  all  these  propensities  he  gradually  grew  more 
and  more  persistent,  and  became  in  every  way  more  unreliable.  He  was 
kept  in  school,  and  in  about  eighteen  months  he  had  learned  to  read 
simple  sentences,  but  was  very  slow  in  numbers.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
second  year  in  the  institution  he  began  to  have  restless  days,  and  ap- 
peared bewildered  and  confused,  which  finally  culminated  in  a  mild  form 
of  acute  mania.  He  became  loquacious,  incoherent,  excited,  and  restless 
both  day  and  night ;  and  this  condition  continuing  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
certificates  of  insanity  were  made,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Monroe 
County  Asylum,  about  a  year  ago.  Since  then,  we  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  boy  until  very  recently,  when  I  received  a  communication  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum,  stating  that  H.  P.  had  about  recovered 
from  his  insanity,  that  he  was  disposed  to  tease  and  annoy  old  and  feeble 
patients  who  would  retaliate  by  anger  and  profanity.  The  superintendent 
requested  us  to  re-admit  him,  hoping  to  save  him  from  learning  profanity 
and  other  bad  habits  which  he  was  fast  acquiring  from  old  patients,  not 
knowing  that,  for  these  very  propensities  mentioned,  we  had  scarcely 
endured  him  for  the  two  years  he  had  already  spent  with  us. 

My  third  case — J.  6. — was  admitted  into  the  institution,  April  30th, 
1889.  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  normal  child 
until  he  sustained  an  injury  to  his  head  when  between  ten  and  eleven 
years  of  age.  A  large  scar  from  the  injury  is  still  plainly  visible  on  his 
left  temple.  Since  the  injury  he  has  shown  some  loss  of  memory  and 
has  been  considered  insane  and  mentally  defective.  His  disposition  and 
character  changed,  and  he  was  noted  to  have  become  passionate,  untruth- 
ful, and  generally  unreliable.  While  at  home  he  was  suspected  of 
setting  a  building  on  fire,  but  this  was  not  definitely  known.  Since  his 
admission  to  the  institution  he  has  been  kept  constantly  in  school  and 
has  made  some  advances  in  his  classes,  although  he  is  quite  inattentive 
and  indifferent.  He  can  read  in  the  fourth  reader  quite  well  if  he  tries, 
though  frequently  he  will  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  read,  but  will  stand 
and  laugh,  stumble  over  and  mispronounce  words  that  he  knows  very  well. 
In  a  sewing  class,  which  he  attends,  he  will  oftentimes  use  the  needle  at 
pricking  his  fingers  until  they  bleed.  Out  of  school  he  is  mischievous 
and  tricky,  will  tease  and  tantalize  other  boys  who  are  afraid  of  him,  will 
pinch  and  strike  them,  and  then  turn  about  and  cry  and  charge  others 
with  hurting  him.  At  night  he  will  frequently  get  up  and  prowl 
stealthily  about  the  dormitory  and  stand  over  some  sleeping  boy  until  he 
is  awakened  in  a  fright.  He  is  continually  trying  to  frighten  other  boys 
by  threatening  them  with  blows,  and  will  say  that  he  is  going  to  hit  them 
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with  a  stoDe  or  cut  them  with  a  knife.  He  has  also  several  times  been 
detected  iodeceotly  soiling  the  faces  of  innocent  boys  with  his  fingers.  In 
fact,  he  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  naughtiness ;  jet  he  is  generally  a  good- 
natuied  fellow,  and  will  talk  about  his  deviltry  in  the  most  unconcerned 
and  matter-of-fact  way,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  some  apparent  feeling, 
frankly  acknowledging  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  treated  in  the  way  he 
serves  others.  As  a  little  evidence  to  show  how  full  his  mind  is  of  mis- 
chief and  cruelty,  I  quote  the  first  page  of  a  letter,  verbatim,  which  he 
recently  wrote  to  his  mother. 

"  My  dear  Mother, — I  go  to  school.     I  do  not  fight  with  the  boys. 

My  dear  Mother  I  got  up  two  mornings  and  told  Mrs. s  that  George 

C.  was  not  out  of  bed.  My  dear  Mother  I  got  terrible  bad  Sunday. 
There  was  last  summer  a  black  boy  hurted  me  with  a  stone.  My  dear 
Mother  there  was  a  black  boy  hurted  me  with  his  big  shoes.  My  dear 
Mother  I  got  up  one  night  and  hit  a  black  boy  with  a  leather  strap,  and 
first  when  I  hit  him  with  the  leather  he  thought  that  I  hit  him  with  the 
suspender." 

These  cases  are  interesting  and  instructive  by  showing  in  each  the 
same  line  of  mental  symptoms, — a  weakened  intellect,  a  change  in  character 
and  habits,  a  disposition  to  mischief  and  wrong-doing,  and  a  special  de- 
light in  cruel  acts.  It  is  probable  that  some  would  have  classed  such 
cases  under  the  head  of  moral  imbecility,  and  I  confess  that,  the  mental 
characteristics  being  much  the  same,  a  line  of  distinction  between  moral 
imbecility  and  juvenile  insanity  is  difficult  to  draw ;  but  the  fact  that  two 
of  these  cases  became  acutely  insane  clearly  shows  that,  in  them  at  least, 
the  insane  condition  predominated  over  the  imbecile.  In  the  other  case, 
the  last  one  reported,  although  no  delusions  are  present  and  no  active 
maniacal  symptoms  have  yet  appeared,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  normal 
child  until  he  received  the  injury  mentioned,  at  about  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  a  somewhat  careful  observation  of  his  manner  and  peculiari- 
ties for  two  years,  incline  me  to  place  him  with  the  other  two  under  the 
classification  of  juvenile  insanity. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Rogers. — We  have  had  several  cases  of  insanity  among  our 
children, — three,  I  think,  of  epileptic  insanity  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
demand  their  transfer  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  We  had  one  interest- 
ing case  of  insanity  with  mania  and  delusions  whom  we  were  also  obliged 
to  transfer. 

He  was  a  young  man  nearly  grown,  a  member  of  the  band ;  a  great 
reader  of  whatever  he  could  find,  especially  of  the  Bible.     His  trouble 
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began  by  his  becoming  very  noisy  in  the  dormitory,  insisting  that 
the  devil  was  then  trying  to  get  hold  of  him.  In  a  few  days  he  be- 
came so  violent  that  he  was  dangerons.  One  evening  I  lefl  him  asleep, 
as  I  supposed,  and  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room.  As  soon  as  I  had 
closed  the  door  he  began  calling  me  and  throwing  chairs  against  the  door. 
I  did  not  care  to  venture  back  into  the  room,  which  was  dark,  while 
the  chairs  were  flying  so  promiscuously  about,  so  I  held  the  door,  and  he 
demolished  the  panels.  Over  the  door  was  a  transom  from  which  he 
broke  the  glass  and  climbed  through,  cutting  himself  so  that  he  bled  quite 
profusely.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight,  I  stood  where  he  could  climb 
down  on  my  shoulders,  and  then  he  became  perfectly  quiet.  We  sent 
him  to  the  insane  hospital  the  following  day.  He  has  since  recovered, 
and  I  understand  has  been  sent  to  his  own  home. 

We  have  two  or  three  other  cases  who  have  at  times  developed  delu- 
sions. The  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Carson  were  especially  interesting  to 
me,  from  the  fact  of  having  had  the  one  I  have  described. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — Some  years  ago  I  prepared  a  paper  on  juvenile  insanity, 
which  was  read  at  the  first  Lincoln  meeting,  and  which  will  be  found  on 
page  86  of  our  bound  Proceedings,  giving  five  cases  as  having  at  that 
time  passed  under  our  observation  at  Elwyn.  With  further  reading  and 
observation,  I  would  to-day  class  four  of  the  five  as  moral  imbeciles,  and 
but  one  as  really  an  illustration  of  juvenile  insanity ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  more  than  two  since  whom  t  could  identify  as  oases 
of  juvenile  insanity. 

So  untrustworthy  are  the  statements  of  parents  as  to  congenital  and 
infantile  states  that  it  is  only  after  long  observation  that  we  can  discover 
our  errors,  and  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  moral  imbecility  and 
juvenile  insanity. 

Many  of  the  former,  after  years  of  misery  and  misunderstanding  as 
to  their  true  condition,  become  almost  grown  to  maturity  before  finally 
reaching  hospital  detention.  The  fact  is  that,  if  we  go  into  any  hospital 
for  the  insane,  we  find  the  same  peculiarities  in  eyes,  the  same  unformed 
ears,  the  same  scantiness  of  the  hair,  the  same  malformations  of  the  chin, 
the  same  irregularities  of  the  teeth,  the  same  misshapen  uraniums  that 
we  see  in  our  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  so  that  I  am  under  the 
forced  conviction  that  I  meet  in  the  sad  lives  at  Norristown  not  a  few 
who  should  have  been  arrested  at  Elwyn  and  detained  for  life  there 
as  feeble-minded.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  friends  Carson  and 
Femald,  who  have  labored  for  years  among  the  insane,  are  bringing  to 
us  the  wealth  of  their  special  experience.  I  think  it  is  in  the  study  of 
the  different  grades  .of  idiocy  and  imbecility  that  we  are  coming  to  some 
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seDsible  coDclusions  regarding  ioBanity, — conclasions  which  should  arrest 
the  creatioD  of  so  many  hospitals  for  the  insane,  by  the  timely  and 
humane  creation  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-mipded,  devoted  to  the  in- 
telligent care  of  neurotic  children,  before  they  reach  marriage,  to  breed 
incapables  and  make  no  end  of  mischief. 

Dr.  Knight. — From  my  limited  experience,  I  do  not  think  the  moral 
imbecile  and  the  juvenile  insane  are  at  all  similar. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  oases  of  moral  imbecility,  which  need  at  all 
times  the  oversight  and  control  of  a  strong  mind  to  prevent  their  out- 
breaks of  temper  and  hidden  mischief;  and  I  have  had  many, cases  of 
juvenile  insanity  in  the  last  few  years,  all  of  whom  have  had  delusions  at 
times. 

Now,  these  latter  cases  need  tender,  careful  nursing,  and  well-directed 
medical  treatment.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Brown  if  she  has  observed 
such  cases  at  Barre. 

Mrs.  Brown. — We  had  one  girl  who  came  to  us  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  had  some  features  of  insanity,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  she 
had  delusions.  I  would  ask  Dr.  Carson,  Do  the  insane  always  have 
delusions  ? 

Dr.  Carson. — Usually,  but  not  in  every  case ;  but  now  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  moral  imbecility  is  not  a  perversion  of  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  whether  that  necessarily  results  from  actual  brain -disease  ? 
whether  that  perverted  sense  may  not  be  the  result  of  congenital  malfor- 
mation of  the  brain,  or.  its  arrested  development  the  result  of  disease  in 
early  life  ?  There  is  a  condition  of  insanity  which  has  been  recognized 
within  the  past  few  years.  I  have  not  studied  it  very  carefully,  as  I  have 
not  seen  much  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the 
condition  known  as  paranoia,  or  chronic  delusional  insanity.  This 
"  paranoia"  implies,  as  I  understand  it,  an  inherited  neurotic  mental  defect 
which  gradually  develops  into  delusional  insanity. 

I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  Guiteau  would  be  classed  under 
that  head  to-day.  The  man  Dougherty,  who  recently  shot  the  physician 
at  the  Flatbush  Insane  Asylum  in  our  State,  was,  in  his  delusion,  a 
lover  of  Mary.  Anderson,  the  actress,  and  annoyed  her  in  various  ways 
for  several  years. 

At  last,  I  think  at  her  instigation,  he  was  arrested,  found  to  be  insane, 
and  committed  to  an  asylum.  A  few  months  ago  he  escaped  from  the 
asylum,  and  eluded  for  two  weeks  the  police  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
then  appeared  at  the  asylum  with  a  loaded  revolver,  and  shot  one  of  the 
physicians. 

I  saw  this  man  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  asylum  for  insane  criminals,  and 
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listened  to  the  statement  that  he  read  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  his 
trial  for  the  murder  of  the  doctor. 

Although  parts  of  it  were  a  little  incoherent,  jet  in  some  respects  he 
reasoned  his  defence  very  well ;  but  through  it  all,  it  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  that  he  was  laboring  under  delusions,  the  outgrowth  of  his  former 
earlier  delusion,  that  of  his  affiance  with  Miss  Anderson.  This  man's 
delusions  have  been  gradually  developing  for  years,  and  he  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  a  paranoiac,  or  what  is  now  a  condition  of  chronic  delu- 
sional  insanity.  In  these  cases  the  excited  conditions  of  insanity  do  not 
become  manifest  until  adult  life  is  reached.  Such  cases  would  not  be 
classed  as  juvenile  insanity,  because  the  insanity  does  not  appear  and  is 
not  recognized  in  juvenile  life.  They  are  usually  known  as  having  been 
neurotic,  irritable,  erratic,  unbalanced,  visionary,  and  possibly  in  some 
ways  as  backward.  As  they  grow  older  and  into  maturity  the  insane 
condition  gradually  develops,  and  there  are  such  patients  in  all  large 
asylums  for  the  insane.  I  think  they  differ  from  cases  of  moral  imbecil- 
ity, because  they  actually  become  insane,  with  well-marked  and  rather 
characteristic  delusions. 

Dr.  Powell. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Carson  a  question.  There  are  a 
number  of  our  children  who  take  seeming  pleasure  in  striking  and  biting 
themselves,  and  will  even  submit  to  and  endure  an  operation  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  I  want  to  ask  if  he  would  class  them  as  insane,  or 
whether  they  come  under  the  head  of  the  morally  perverted  we  have  been 
talking  about  ? 

Dr.  Carson. — I  would  state,  if  I  understand  the  class  of  cases  Dr. 
Powell  means  by  his  question,  that  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  classify 
them  as  either  insane  or  morally  imbecile,  but  as  idiots,  excitable  idiots. 
If  he  means  to  say  that  such  cases  are  imbeciles,  they  must  be  imbeciles 
of  the  lowest  order. 

Dr.  Fernald. — I  have  been  puzzled  to  know  how  to  properly  classify 
a  number  of  rather  low-grade  oases  in  our  institution  who  are  subject  to 
periods  of  excitement  or  depression  with  or  without  delusions.  I  have  in 
mind  one  girl,  aged  eighteen,  undoubtedly  feeble-minded  from  early 
infancy,  who  within  the  past  year  has  developed  almost  typical  symptoms 
of  acute  melancholia,  with  marked  delusions.  She  has  attempted  suicide 
several  times.  The  officials  of  our  lunatic  hospitals  are  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  a  feeble-minded  person  becoming  really  insane,  and 
so  far  we  have  been  compelled  to  keep  this  case. 

We  have  another  case,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  a  low-grade  idiot,  with  the 
physical  features  of  idiocy  well  marked,  who  at  the  time  of  puberty 
developed  into  a  typical  case  of  circular  insanity,  exhibiting  with  regular- 
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ity  all  the  phases  of  this  disease.  The  hospital  authorities,  after  several 
months'  treatment  and  observation,  returned  this  case  to  the  school  be- 
cause she  was  a  congenital  idiot.  Her  actual  mental  condition  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  a  case  of  folie  circulaire  occurring  in  a  person  pre- 
viously of  sound  mind.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  members  of  this 
association  believe  it  is  an  unusual  thing  to  have  symptoms  of  actual 
insanity  develop  in  idiots  and  imbeciles. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  think  we  should  try  to  extract,  in  some  manner,  from 
theii»e  gentlemen  this  morning  something  which  will  represent  exactly  the 
distinctions  between  insanity  and  moral  imbecility,  and  let  us  further,  if 
possible,  take  up  the  remarks  and  suggestions  as  to  the  difference  between 
moral  imbeciles  and  the  juvenile  insane. 

I  certainly  should  be  very  glad  to  have  these  questions  of  definition  and 
medical  treatment  brought  clearly  *out  by  some  expert  on  insanity  like 
our  two  friends  here.     I  wish  Dr.  Carson  would  make  these  points  clear. 

Dr.  Carson. — I  was  very  careful,  and  purposely  refrained  from  fully 
committing  myself  just  there.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  recop^nize  the  dis- 
tinction clearly  myself.  Now,  in  the  first  case  that  I  related,  i^  I  stated 
in  my  paper,  I  considered  that  boy  an  insane  boy  before  he  came  to  me, 
and  so  advised  the  official  who  applied  for  his  admission. 

In  the  first  place,  be  was  said  to  have  been  a  normal  child  until  ten  or 
more  years  of  age.  That  of  itself  was  suspicious.  In  the  next  place, 
the  points  that  further  gave  me  the  impression  he  was  insane  were  the 
statements  that  he  was  moody, — better  by  spells, — and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  singing  in  his  bed  at  night.  I  do  not  think  that  imbeciles  are' 
inclined  to  do  that ;  that  the  singing  was  an  insane  symptom,  recognized 
as  an  insane  act.  The  fact  that  he  developed  decided  symptoms  of 
insanity — had  two  attacks  of  acute  mania  within  a  year,  and  was  con- 
trolled to  a  certain  extent  by  well-defined  delusions — showed  conclusively 
in  his  case  that  the  insane  condition  predominated  over  the  imbecile,  and 
that  my  preliminary  diagnosis  was  correct.  If  it  is  observed  in  one  of 
these  cases  that  the  insane  condition  predominates  over  the  imbecile, 
then  it  is  insanity  ;  but  if  the  imbecile  condition  predominates,  if  no  de- 
cided insane  symptoms  or  delusions  are  present,  I  should  call  it  imbecility 
until  at  least  insane  conditions  develop.  If  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Powell  were  congenital,  I  should  certainly  rank  them  under  Dr.  Kerlin's 
classification  of  excitable  idiots.  We  speak  of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  I 
do  not  myself  know  just  where  to  draw  the  line  between  idiocy  and 
imbecility.  Very  likely  some  who  are  idiots  in  my  estimation,  another 
of  you  would  call  imbeciles,  and  vice  versa.  So  it  is  regarding  juvenile 
insanity  and  moral  imbecility. 
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We  would  not  agree  in  every  case,  but  we  would  generally  agree  in 
making  such  diagnoses.  I  think  that  idiots  may  and  often  do  manifest 
insane  symptoms.  The  habit  mentioned,  that  some  possess,  of  biting, 
striking,  and  inflicting  injuries  upon  themselves,  are  perhaps  insane 
symptoms,  yet  I  hardly  think  we  would  be  justified  in  calling  such  cases 
insane. 

If  such  symptoms  should  appear  in  an  imbecile,  especially  in  one 
of  the  higher  grades,  and  if  they  were  not  present  in  early  life,  I  should 
say  the  imbecile  had  become  insane,  or  was  subject  to  manical  paroxysms. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  unusual  for  imbeciles  to  become  insane.  I  had 
an  imbecile  girl  of  the  microcephalic  type, — she  must  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  or  over, — she  was  a  very  nice,  well-behaved  girl ;  did  her 
share  of  the  work  about  the  house  well  and  cheerfully.  All  at  once  she 
developed  maniacal  symptoms,  became  restless  and  noisy,  didn^t  sleep, 
kept  up  an  almost  incessant  singing  and  rambling  talk  for  days,  and 
passed  into  just  as  clear  a  state  of  acute  mania  ub  any  case  I  had  ever  seen. 

After  caring  for  her  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  finding  that  she  was 
not  improving,  she  was  declared  insane  and  committed  to  one  of  our 
Stiate  hospitals.  Her  brother  afterwards,  also  of  the  same  type,  and  of 
pretty  much  the  same  mental  calibre,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
also  became  insane,  and  suffered  two  attacks  while  in  our  institution. 

The  first  one  took  on  the  form  of  acute  primary  dementia ;  it  lasted 
about  four  months  and  then  he  recovered  and  appeared  about  as  well  as 
ever.  A  few  months  thereafter  his  second  attack  occurred,  and  during 
this  one,  I  observed  one  day  that  he  would  jump  suddenly  as  if  startled 
or  injured,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  and .  he  said,  ^'  It  is  the 
electricity  they  are  putting  into  me."  I  also  discovered  that  he  thought 
his  blood  was  all  running  away  from  him.  .  These  were  delusions.  He 
was  also  declared  insane  and  committed  to  a  State  hospital.  Now,  do 
not  understand  me  that  I  consider  imbeciles —  those  who  were  imbecile 
primarily,  and  afterwards  developed  insane  conditions — as  cases  either  of 
moral  imbecility  or  of  juvenile  insanity.  They  are  simply  cases  of  im- 
becility with  insanity.  I  mention  these  cases  because  they  are  interest- 
ing, showing  that  imbeciles  may  and  do  become  insane. 

Dr.  Fish. — My  idea  was  that  any  case  which  was  idiotic  or  imbecile 
from  birth  would  not  be  received  at  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  classi- 
fied as  an  insane  person,  but  that  an  idiot  or  imbecile  who  became  so  after 
birth,  and  showed  symptoms  of  insanity,  would  be  accepted.  Of  course 
you  gentlemen  are  better  informed  on  this  question.     How  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Carson. — The  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  usually  everywhere  full 
and  crowded,  and  I  think  there  is  often  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
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hospitals  for  the  insane,  to  make  ua  retain  insane  imbeciles  in  our  own 
institutions  as  long  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Fernald. — I  fail  to  see  why  the  case  I  have  described  is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  an  insane  hospital  rather  than  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Dr.  Fish. — There  is  a  gross  injustice  done  to  the  inmates  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  feeble-minded,  and  its  officers,  in  any  refusal  to  accept  these 
cases,  which,  by  the  construction  of  our  institutions,  we  are  unfitted  to 
cope  with.  If  we  have  cases  with  continued  maniacal  tendencies,  it  seems 
to  me  injustice  to  them  and  to  ourselves  that  we  cannot  admit  them  to 
the  State  hospital  for  the  insane  ;  concessions  should  be  made  by  insane 
hospitals  to  relieve  us  of  them,  as  they  are  properly  equipped  for  that 
purpose.  Our  dormitories  are  mostly  large  and  congregate,  we  have  not 
the  facilities  for  seclusion,  nor  can  we  provide  the  necessary  restrictions 
which  these  cases  require. 

Dr.  Fernald^s  experience  is  somewhat  in  the  line  of  my  own,  regarding 
the  difficulties  in  getting  our  insane  asylums  to  receive  our  cases  of  mani- 
acal imbecility.  They  tell  me  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  congenita]  idiot 
or  imbecile  becoming  insane. 

Dr.  Carson. — I  think  the  only  course  to  pursue  in  such  cases  is  to 
comply  with  the  law.  When  you  are  satisfied  the  person  is  insane,  have 
him  legally  certified  as  such.  I  have  had  five  such  cases  at  Syracuse  in  my 
short  experience,  and  between  me  and  another  qualified  physician  that  I 
have  called,  certificates  of  existing  insanity  have  been  made  out,  which 
have  met  the  approval  of  our  judiciary. 

By  strictly  complying  with  the  law,  T  have  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  admission  to  our  insane  hospitals,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  has 
any  question  of  the  person's  insanity  been  afterwards  raised. 

Dr.  Rogers. — We  have  had  some  experience  in  that  way.  Not  long 
ago  I  had  a  patient,  an  epileptic,  and  had  no  trouble  in  having  her  com- 
mitted. In  fact  we  have  five  or  six  among  our  sixty  epileptics  who  oc- 
casionally develop  attacks  of  acute  mania,  and  I  have  just  recdved  word 
from  the  hospital  for  the  insane  that  one  of  these  cases  had  been  accepted, 
the  papers  for  which  had  been  made  out  before  I  left  home. 

One  difficulty  that  has  come  up  in  Minnesota  is  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  cases  of  dementia.  As  the  admissions  at  our  hospitals  for 
the  insane  are  conducted,  the  decisions  rest  entirely  with  the  board  of 
directora  and  the  superintendent.  We  have  had,  during  the  past  two 
years,  applications  for  at  least  six  demented  persons.  Where  the  history 
was  clear  that  we  had  no  right  to  accept  them,  we  have  refused,  but  to 
strengthen  this  position  we  wrote  the  attorney -general,  and  he  gave  a 
decision  in  the  matter  sustaining  our  action. 
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Db.  Carson. — That  brings  up  another  class  of  oases.  I,  too,  have 
had  several  applications  for  the  admission  of  persons  to  our  institution 
such  as  Dr.  Rogers  describes. 

They  are  cases  of  simple  dementia.  They  are  described  to  me  as  quiet, 
tractable  persons,  requiring  care  and  custody,  but  idiotic  for  the  past  few 
years.  When  I  inquire  the  time  of  life  the  first  peculiarities  were 
observed,  I  am  told  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years  of  age.  Such 
cases  are  the  results  of  mental  disorder  and  are  not  cases  of  mental  de- 
ficiency, and  their  condition  is  one  of  dementia  and  not  of  amentia. 

I  should  never  accept  any  case  that  did  not  give  evidence  of  imbecility 
before  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  my  doubt  is  whether  we  should 
unless  it  was  noticed  before  twelve  years  of  age.  I  can  conceive  how  Dr. 
Fish  might  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  an  insane  imbecile 
transferred  to  an  insane  hospital,  for  I  think  the  Illinois  laws  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  insane  are  very  cumbersome,  as  well  as  barbarous  and 
inhuman. 

Db.  F£RNALD. — Before  we  leave  this  subjest,  I  would  like  to  get  a  defi- 
nition of  moral  imbecility.    I  would  ask  Dr.  Kerlin  to  give  his  definition. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — I  have  described  moral  imbeciles  as  a  class  of  children 
whose  perversion  or  aberration  is  in  the  so-called  moral  sense ;  with  either 
no  deterioration  of  the  intellect,  or  if  slight,  such  as  is  secondary  only. 
More  of  these  abnormal  children  are  to  be  found  in  reformatories  than 
with  us;  probably  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  condition  is 
radically  incurable.  About  two  per  cent,  of  our  cases  at  Elwyn  are  well- 
marked  moral  imbeciles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Illinois,  the  State  in  which  Guiteau  was  born, 
— if  Illinois  had  at  the  time  of  his  childhood  been  advanced  to  its  present 
civilization,  and  if  the  village  doctor  had  had  a  clear  conception  of 
moral  imbecility,  Guiteau,  when  a  boy,  might  have  been  shut  up  in  the 
spacious  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Lincoln,  and  kept  there  an 
innocent,  stupid  farm-hand  to-day,  while  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
sorrow  of  a  President  assassinated  and  our  nation  the  disgrace  of  hanging 
a  so-called  "  paranoiac." 

Let  us  come  to  diagnosticate  the  moral  imbecile  and  the  juvenile  insane, 
and  deal  righteously  by  guarding  against  their  mischief  in  the  one  case, 
and  by  providing  intelligent  medical  care  in  the  other.  This,  thoroughly 
carried  out,  will  remove  from  the  community  a  number  of  young  persons 
who  without  such  detention  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  development 
of  true  insanity ;  the  timely  erection  of  schools  and  asylums  for  these 
young  defectives  will  result,  to  a  great  extent,  in  an  arrest  of  their  pro- 
duction, besides  lessening  other  mischief  and  crime. 
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I  value  yerj  muoh  the  presence  in  oar  Association  of  these  men  from 
insane  hospitals,  bringing  to  us  as  they  do  wealth  of  wisdom  in  the  demand 
now  on  us  to  differentiate  between  these  uncertain  conditions  of  incipient 
insanity,  moral  imbecility,  and  actual  crime.  I  think  you  gentlemen  are 
well  qualified  by  your  earlier  experiences  for  this  duty,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  undertake  it.  I  therefore  move,  Mr.  President,  that 
Drs.  Carson,  Fernald,  and  Knight  be  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  tho  Association  on  the  differential  diagnosis  of  juvenile 
insanity,  moral  imbecility,  and  the  criminal  diathesis. 

Db.  Carson. — I  should  be  very  glad  if  Drs.  Fernald  and  Knight  were 
made  this  committee  without  me.  I  have  some  other  things  in  view, 
another  class  of  cases  to  work  up,  if  I  find  the  time  within  the  next  year 
or  two,  and  I  hope  you  will  leave  me  off  and  not  tie  me  down  on  this 
subject  exclusively. 

I  see  that  Dr.  Kerlin  is  disposed  to  class  paranoiacs  as  advanced  cases 
of  moral  imbecility  or  juvenile  insanity.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  a  case 
of  juvenile  insanity  is  a  child  who  was  a  normal  child  up  to  a  certain 
period  in  juvenile  life,  and  then  began  to  exhibit  certain  symptoms  such 
as  I  have  described.  These  symptoms  are  developed  in  juvenile  life.  A 
careful  review  of  the  histories  and  the  ruling  symptoms  in  these  cases  will 
generally  mark  the  distinctions  for  classification.  In  paranoia  the  insane 
symptoms  are  not  developed  in  juvenile  life,  and  they  eventually  take  on 
the  chronic  delusional  form. 
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CAUSE  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT  TN  FOUR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN. 

By  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  Elwjn,  Pennsylvania. 

Read  at  the  Frankfort  Meeting ^  189L 

Since  my  last  paper  before  the  Association,  five  autopsies  have  been 
made  at  the  Elwyn  Institution,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  have 
presented  points  of  interest  illustrating  the  causation  of  mental  defect. 

109-1225. — A  middle-grade  imbecile,  born  in  1870.  Has  a  history  of 
difficult  birth  with  forceps  delivery.  There  appears  to  be  no  neurotic  trouble 
in  the  family. 

He  is  left-handed,  but  has  fairly  good  use  of  all  his  limbs.  Holds  his  head 
down,  looking  out  from  under  his  brows,  showing  some  defect  in  vision,  the 
exact  character  of  which  has  never  been  accurately  determined.  Speech  a 
little  indistinct  and  stammering,  but  has  a  good  command  of  words.  Has  a 
fair  idea  of  form  and  color,  but  beyond  this  made  but  little  progress  in  ordi- 
nary school  studies.  Was  never  expert  with  his  fingers.  Remembers  occur- 
rences and  things  he  hears  fairly  well.  Was  intelligent  enough  to  do  almost 
any  simple  manual  work.  Subject  to  epileptic  ipasm  since  1881.  Died  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis  in  April,  1891.  Skull  and  scalp  normal.  No  thickening 
or  other  change  in  membrane.  The  right  hemisphere  is  of  good  size  and 
well  formed,  except  the  convolutions  of  the  preecuneus  and  occipital  lobe, 
which  are  small  and  poorly  developed.  The  left  hemisphere  shows  marked 
changes.  The  tip  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  well  developed,  the  middle  portion 
sclerosed,  i^  nearly  vertical,  clearly-marked  band  of  shrunken,  sclerosed 
tissue,  about  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch  wide,  crosses  the  middle  of  the 
convolutions,  suspiciously  like  the  mark  which  would  be  left  by  the  blade  of 
obstetric  forceps.  The  tissues  on  each  side  of  this  band  are  sclerosed,  but  not 
to  the  same  degree. 

A  cylindrical  cavity,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  was  found  in  the  posterior 
third  of  the  second  frontal  convolution,  extending  downward  to  the  roof  of 
the  lateral  ventricle,  but  not  communicating  with  it  (proencephalus).  The 
**  motor  area"  and  temporal  lobe  show  no  change.  The  posterior  one- third  of 
the  third  frontal  gyrus  is  very  well  developed.  The  entire  portion  of  the  hemi- 
sphere above  the  temporal  lobe  and  posterior  to  the  motor  area  is  ill  developed 
or  atrophied,  the  occipital  lobe  presenting  a  complicated  series  of  small  folds. 
The  left  thalamus,  especially  the  internal  geniculate  body,  is  whiter  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  smaller  than  the  right;  the  middle  commissure  is  absent. 
Left  optic  nerve  and  right  optic  tract  atrophied  and  semi-transparent. 
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Weight. 

Right  hemisphere 18    ounces. 

Left  hemisphere 10         " 

Cerebellum 5J       " 

Pons  and  medulla ^ 1         " 


34J 
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The  coDditioD  of  proencephalus  (literally  "  a  hole  in  the  brain")  is 
beautifully  demonstrated  in  this  case. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  point.  Osier,  in  his 
work  on  "  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children/'  speaks  of  it  as  the  final  result  of 
atrophy.  Another  frequent  cause  appears  to  be  meningeal  hemorrhage 
at  birth,  and  Go  wen  has  termed  paralysis  resulting  from  this  condition 
(proencephalus)  *'  birth  palsies."  Ricbter  claims  to  have  demonstrated, 
in  bilateral  cases,  deformity  (kyphosis)  of  the  base  of  the  skull  with 
projection  of  the  sella  turcica  into  the  cranial  cavity,  with  consequent 
pressure  of  the  falz  cerebri  on  the  corpus  callosum.  As  a  result,  the 
constricted  portion  of  this  great  commissure  does  not  develop,  and  a  sym- 
metric atrophy  is  the  result.  This  explanation  may  apply  to  some  bi- 
lateral cases.  Dr.  Kerlin  early  noticed  deformity  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  with  undue  projection  of  the  bony  prominences,  as  a  very  frequent 
accompaniment  of  congenital  imbecility,  and  his  observations  have  been 
confirmed  in  the  frequent  autopsies  of  the  last  few  years. 

Proencephalus  differs  from  ^'agenesis,'*  or  simple  non-development,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  purely  destructive  process.  It  usually  implicates 
the  motor  areas,  which  have  escaped  in  this  case. 

There  are  two  interesting  features  in  this  case.  The  first  is  the  pos- 
sible relation  of  forceps  delivery  as  a  cause  of  the  lesions  found.  This 
cannot  be  definitely  stated,  as  the  position  of  the  child  is  unknown,  but 
the  situation  of  the  lesions  at  diagonally  opposite  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum, the  shape  and  direction  of  the  narrow  band  of  sclerosis  in  the  left 
frontal  lobe,  arc  both  decided  evidences  of  forceps  pressure  as  their  cause. 
The  second  point  is  tl^c  preservation  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of 
the  boy,  which  was  remarkably  good  when  we  consider  the  amount  of 
injury  to  the  brain.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  the  freedom  of  the 
extreme  frontal  and  motor  regions  from  the  destructive  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  disease  or  non-development 
of  the  anterior  part  of  either  frontal  lobe  in  children  unaccompanied  by 
very  serimis  mental  defect. 

108-823.— Family  history  very  meagre.     Was  born  in  1872.     Said  to  have 
been  born  bright,  but  to  have  fallen  from  a  height  of  twelve  feet  when  four 
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months  old.  Spasms  followed,  but  ceased  after  a  while  to  reappear  until 
sixteen  years  old,  when  they  became  frequent  and  severe  until  be  died.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  insane ;  the  parents  had  two  children  younger  than 
this  boy,  both  said  to  be  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

This  boy  was  an  idiot,  incapable  of  education,  nearly  blind  from  incom- 
plete double  cataract.  Vision  apparently  hemiopic,  though  this  was  difficult 
to  determine  on  account  of  existing  cataract  and  his  low  intelligence.  When 
younger,  he  never  walked  in  a  direct  course,  but  whirled  about  in  circles, 
always  turning  to  the  left.  As  he  grew  older,  he  acquired  the  curious  habit 
of  spinning,  Dervish  fashion,  on  his  heels.  Swinging  his  hand  in  a  circle 
before  his  face,  in  and  out  of  his  field  of  vision,  he  would  soon  appear  excited, 
and  begin  to  spin  on  his  feet,  always  from  right  to  left,  with  great  rapidity. 
During  the  weekly  entertainment  by  the  band,  he  would  spin  almost  con- 
stantly, leaping  in  the  air  in  time  with  the  music.  Died,  October,  1890,  of 
epileptic  spasm.  Skull  demi-microcephalic,  but  otherwise  normal.  Scalp 
very  thick.  Dura  mater  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  skull  along  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  that  the  sinus  was  torn  open  in  removing  the  bone. 
Right  hemisphere  fairly  well  formed  and  apparently  healthy. 

In  the  left  hemisphere,  the  occipital  lobe  was  completely  destroyed,  noth- 
ing but  a  condensed  mass  of  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of  a  thick- walled 
cyst  occupying  its  place.  The  angular  and  part  of  the  superior  parietal  and 
supramarginal  convolutions  had  also  disappeared.  The  left  temporal  lobe 
was  white,  bard,  and  shrunken.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  hemisphere 
exhibited  the  atypical  arrangement  of  convolutions,  noticed  in  many  brains, 
where  disease  has  checked  its  growth  very  early  in  life. 

Rotary  movemeDts  like  the  above  are  generally  ascribed  to  disease  of 
the  cerebellar  peduncles  at  or  above  their  junction  with  the  pons.  In  this 
case  no  lesion  in  that  vicinity  was  found.  As  one  side  of  his  eye  was 
blind,  as  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  occipital  lobe,  he  prob- 
ably acquired  the  habit  of  always  turning  towards  the  side  on  which  he 
could  see  plainly.  Deriving  some  pleasure  from  the  slight  giddiness 
produced,  he  carried  this  to  the  extreme  degree  which  I  have  described. 

We  see  also  from  this  case  how  early  disease  of  a  hemisphere  serves 
to  check  its  proper  growth,  and  that  the  full  development  of  portions 
of  both  hemispheres  is  alone  consistent  with  mental  growth,  as  illustrated 

by  comparison  of  this  case  with  the  one  previously  described. 

• 
105-910  illustrates  bilateral  infantile  paralysis.  Born  in  1881.  Said  to 
have  had  a  serious  illness  during  his  first  year.  Its  exact  nature  was  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain,  leaving  the 
condition  to  be  presently  described.  The  mother  is  of  nervous  temperament. 
There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  in  the  family  history  bearing  on 
causation.  He  was  a  mute  idiot,  paralyzed  in  both  legs  and  the  left  arm. 
Would  recognize  those  that  he  was  accustomed  to  sec  often,  and  evince  signs 
of  pleasure  when  spoken  to.     Cutaneous  sensibility  nearly  or  quite  normal. 

15 
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He  would  scream  vigorously  if  any  cause  for  physical  discomfort  existed. 
Died  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  August,  1890. 

Skull  rather  small,  but  symmetrical.  A  bilateral  and  rather  symmetrical 
atrophy  of  the  brain  implicated  the  superior  parietal,  supramarginal,  and 
middle  temporal  regions,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  both  motor  regions. 
The  anterior  portions  of  both  frontal  and  the  occipital  lobes  were  apparently 
free  from  this  disease. 

Examples  of  this  class  of  children  are  found  in  every  institution  where 
asylum  cases  are  cared  for,  though  perhaps  not  suffering  to  the  same  ext-ent. 
Most  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  being  the  result  of  well-defined  lesion, — as 
a  rule,  one  or  other  of  the  different  forms  of  sclerosis, — little  is  expected  of 
them  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  perhaps  still  less  realized,  as  the  brain 
defect  in  such  cases  is  beyond  remedy 

106-1115. — Born  1869.  There  is  nothing  in  the  family  history  to  cause 
suspicion  of  inherited  nervous  disease.  The  mother  was  subjected  to  much 
worry  during  gestation.  Convulsions  began  at  six  months  old,  and  persisted 
through  life.  Ho  was  an  apathetic  idiot,  mute,  and  incapable  of  receiving 
education  of  any  kind.  He  was  quick  of  movement,  shy,  and  solitary  in 
habit,  with  much  of  the  watchfulness  and  timidity  of  a  wild  animal. 

He  was  attacked  by  a  series  of  spasms  on  the  16th  of  August,  convulsions 
recurring  with  considerable  regularity,  with  intervals  of  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. All  the  usual  remedies  were  applied  without  appreciable  effect. 
Paralysis  and  coma  supervened,  and  he  died  August  21st,  the  convulsions 
continuing  to  the  last. 

The  skull  was  normal ;  there  was  considerable  effusion  over  the  middle  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Membranes  adherent  to  upper 
portions  of  the  central  (ascending)  convolutions  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
cortex  beneath  was  whiter  and  harder  than  normal  brain,  and,  while  no 
microscopic  examination  has  yet  been  made,  the  general  appearance  indicates 
that  destructive  process  resulting  in  the  so-called  sclerose  tubereusey  so  fatal  to 
the  functional  activity  of  the  brain.  Grouping  this  case  with  others,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  a  series  of  spasms  lasting  for  days,  unaccompanied  by 
fever  or  other  indication  of  inflammatory  action,  may  be  generally  ascribed 
to  change  of  this  character,  and  our  prognosis  should  be  correspondingly 
unafvorable. 

Diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  atrophic  variety,  and  of  comparatively  old  origin, 
was  also  found,  and  was  probably  accountable  for  his  idiocy. 

In  107-522,  a  mute  idiot,  with  bilateral  paralysis  and  athetosis,  no  coarse 
lesion  has  been  discovered,  though  proencephalus  is  the  very  frequent  cause 
of  these  symptoms.  The  brain  appeared  of  good  size  and  well  formed. 
This  case  has  already  been  fully  described  in  Osier's  '*  Cerebral  Palsies  of 
Children." 
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CUSTODIAL   CARE   OF  ADULT  IDIOTS. 

Bj  Dr.  William  B.  Fish,  Lincoln,  lUiDois. 

Read  at  Indianapolis  Conference  of  Corrections  and  Chariiies^  and  at 

Frankfort^  Kentucky^  1891. 

The  custodial  care  of  adult  idiots  is  a  problem  which  has  heretofore 
attracted  far  less  attention  than  its  importance  deserves.  The  records  of 
your  past  conferences  show  earnest  sympathy,  sound  judgment,  and 
noble  work  on  behalf  of  the  feeble-minded  or  educable  class  of  defectives. 
Incidentally  the  care  of  custodial  cases  of  idiocy  has  been  discussed,  but 
no  session  has  heretofore  been  devoted  to  the  special  class  mentioned. 

In  the  eloquent  address  of  our  president,  delivered  last  Wednesday 
evening,  he  passed  in  review  the  great  army  of  defectives  and  delinquents 
to  whose  uplifting  your  conferences  are  dedicated. 

First,  the  insane,  nearly  ninety-two  thousand  strong. 

Second,  the  idiotic,  nearly  seventy-seven  thousand  in  number. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further,  and,  taking  these  two  great  divisions  in  the 
van  of  this  vast  army,  ascertain  what  the  Christian  charity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  provision  and  care. 

We  find  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-two  patients  receiving  the  care. and  attention  their  sad  condition 
requires.  All  honor  to  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  aided  in  this 
great  work,  and  who  are  determined  that  the  time  shall  soon  come  when 
the  remaining  fifty  thousand  will  receive  bimilar  humane  attention. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  disposition  of  the  second  division  of  this  vast  assem- 
blage, the  idiotic,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  In  training-schools  or  institu- 
tions for  feeble-minded,  occupying  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  idiotic 
as  the  hospital  does  to  the  insane,  how  many?  Twenty  thousand  ?  No. 
Ten  thousand  ?  No :  but  the  insignificant  number  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  Further,  we  find  in  insane  asylums  (entirely  out 
of  place,  and  a  disturbing  element)  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty* 
one ;  in  almshouses,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  in 
benevolent  institutions,  two  hundered  and  forty-one;  in  Jails,  forty -seven. 
Totally  unprovided  for  in  private  care,  or  at  home,  sixty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred. 
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Mj  friends,  have  we  ever  thoroughly  realized  how  much  there  is  to  do 
in  this  field  ?  Have  we  ever  considered  the  sufferins:  and  the  wretchedness 
represented  by  these  figures  ?  Have  we  ever  even  had  forcibly  brought 
to  our  attention  how  little  has  been  done  for  these,  our  brothers,  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  brought  into  the  world  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  helpless  sufferers,  God's  innocents,  too  often  the  butt  of  cheap  wit, 
whose  very  name  is  considered  a  reproach. 

At  the  outset  let  us  clearly  define  what  we  mean  by  custodial  care  of 
idiocy.  • 

At  the  Conference  of  Charities  held  at  Buffalo  in  1888  the  following 
statements  were  made  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and 
Training  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

"  The  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  proves  that,  of  the  feeble- 
minded who  are  received  and  trained  in  institutions,  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  are  so  improved  as  to  be  able  to  enter  life  as  bread-winners  ;  that 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  are  returned  to  their  families  so  improved  as 
to  be  self-helpful,  or  at  least  much  less  burdensome  to  their  people ;  and, 
further,  and  of  greater  importance,  that  one-half  the  whole  number  will 
need  custodial  care  so  long  as  they  live." 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  large  number  requiring  custodial  care  during 
life  are  divided  into  two  groups. 

First,  those  who  by  reason  of  physical  infirmities,  such  as  epilepsy  and 
paralysis,  associated  with  profound  idiocy,  are  so  dependent  as  to  need  the 
same  protection  as  we  administer  to  infancy. 

Second,  those  who  possess  excellent  physical  powers  and  are  trained 
to  a  high  degree  of  elementary  capacity,  but  are  yet  so  lacking  in  judg- 
ment and  in  the  moral  sense  as  to  be  unsafe  members  of  the  community, 
and,  if  discharged  into  it,  contribute  largely  to  the  criminal  classes,  or, 
falling  victims  to  the  depraved,  are  adding  to  the  bulk  of  sexual  offence, 
and  to  the  census  of  incompetency. 

Now,  if  the  experience  of  institutions  for  feeble-minded  shows  that  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  inmates  are,  or  eventually  become,  custodial  cases  of 
idiocy,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  those  outside  of  institutions  are 
in  the  same  condition ;  hence,  we  think  that  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
tenth  census  there  are  at  least  over  thirty-eight  thousand  custodial  cases 
of  idiocy  in  the  United  States.  It  is  further  stated  in  the  tenth  census 
that  over  thirty-nine  thousand  of  the  total  number  of  idiotic  in  the 
United  States  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty. 

The  above  figures  are  approximate ;  they  will  doubtless  be  augmented 
when  the  census  of  1890  is  complete. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  the  number  of  idiots  in  prisons  and  reformatories. 
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I  have  no  doabt  that  careful  ezamiDation  would  show  that  the  figures 
given  are  misleading,  and  that  over  one  thousand  idiots  or  imbeciles  are 
incarcerated  in  prisons  and  jails  in  our  country.  If  my  memory  serres 
me  right,  I  think  some  twenty -six  imbeciles  and  epileptics  were  reported 
in  the  Southern  Penitentiary  at  Chester,  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
in  1886. 

There  are  doubtless  members  of  this  conference  who  have  read  the 
very  interesting  report  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Wey,  physician  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  in  New  York,  published  in  1887.  In  the  photographs  of 
his  class  in  physical  culture  types  of  adult  idiots  are  deary  discernible. 

Now,  as  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  care  of  this  vast 
army  of  adult  idiots,  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  improve 
their  condition. 

The  early  pioneers  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
idiotic  'most  wisely  commenced  with  the  training-school.  They  were 
educators ;  their  faith,  their  hope  and  zeal  were  unbounded.  If,  as  our 
worthy  president  has  said,  the  pioneers  in  the  Conference  of  Charities 
were  saints,  I  know  that  he  would  agree  to  canonize  Seguin  the  ^^  apostle 
of  the  idiot  ;'*  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  founder  of  the  first  American  school ; 
Richards,  Howe,  Parrish,  Knight,  and  others  long  since  gone  to  their 
reward.  There  remain  to  us  Brown,  Kerlin,  Doren,  C.  T.  Wilbur,  and 
Stewart,  who  have  struggled  amid  discouragements  and  doubts,  and 
carried  forward  the  work  of  the  magnificent  institutions  for  feeble-minded 
now  existing  in  our  older  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention  in  this  report  the  story  of  their 
trials  and  triumphs.  This  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  training-school 
was  then  the  centre  from  which  has  developed  the  custodial  department, 
the  epileptic  hospital,  the  work-shop,  and  the  farm  colony. 

In  1880,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  most  efficiently  aided  by  Mrs.  Lowell,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  (foremost  in  all  good 
works),  took  steps  to  establish  the  Newark,  New  York,  Custodial  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-Minded  Women.  In  1884,  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  in  an 
able  report  made  to  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  at  St.  Louis,  out- 
lined the  ''  asylum  village,*'  with  the  central  school  department,  custodial 
departments  for  each  ^ex,  epileptic  hospital,  and  departments  for  industrial 
training. 

With  Dr.  Kerlin  faith  and  work  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
custodial  care  of  adult  idiots  is  perhaps  more  completely  organized  in  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  than  in  any  of  our  American  institutions  for 
feeble-minded. 

In  1886,  at  the  conference  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Dr.  George  H. 
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Knight,  now  in  charge  of  the  institution  at  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  made 
a  most  logical  and  convincing  plea  for  further  provision  for  epileptics  in 
connection  with  training-schools  for  feeble-minded. 

Dr.  R  M.  Powell  in  1887  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers  in  1888  contributed 
papers  at  the  conferences  held  at  Omaha  and  Buffalo,  ably  substantiating 
the  position  taken  by  Dr.  KerRn  in  1884  at  St.  Louis, — namely,  that 
custodial  cases  of  idiocy  could  be  best  cared  for  in  connection  with  a 
school  for  feeble-minded  and  under  the  same  management. 

In  the  institutions  for  feeble-minded  in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  California,  Massachusets,  Connecticut,  and  Illinois  provision  exists 
for  custodial  cases  of  idiocy.  It  is  possible  that  in  other  States  the  same 
provision  is  made  :  I  am  subject  to  correction  on  this  point. 

I  must  not  omit  the  magnificent  institution  at  Orillia,  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  which,  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Dr. 
Beaton,  the  superintendent,  and  the  late  Dr.  O'Reilly,  inspector^general 
of  charities  and  correction,  has  erected  buildings  for  both  school-training 
and  custodial  care  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  institution  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  those  actively  engaged  in  the  care  and 
training  of  the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  in  this  country  are  unanimously 
agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  providing  for  adult  cases  of  idiocy  in  con- 
nection with  training-schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  I  make  this  state- 
ment subject  to  correction,  but  in  my  intercourse  with  those  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  in  the  reports  brought  to  my  notice,  I  have  had  no  infor- 
mation to  the  contrary. 

It  is  true  that  the  Newark,  New  York,  Custodial  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women  has  a  separate  and  independent  exbtence,  and  is 
no  longer  under  control  of  the  parent  institution  at  Syracuse.  There  are 
some  circumstances  connected  with  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  its  separate  existence.  The  parent  insti- 
tution at  Syracuse,  one  of  the  oldest  of  American  institutions  for  idiots, 
was  located  upon  ground  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  become  very 
valuable.  When  Dr.  Wilbur  established  the  Newark  branch,  I  presume 
it  was  not  considered  expedient  by  him  to  purchase  lands  near  the  parent 
institution  on  account  of  the  great  expense.  I  learned  by  report  that  the 
building  selected  in  Newark  was  erected  for  a  theological  seminary.  Now, 
from  what  we  know  of  our  friends  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  and  consequently  it  lapsed 
into  a  condition  of  ^'  innocuous  desuetude." 

Thwarted  in  their  benevolent  impulses  in  the  domain  of  theological 
improvement,  doubtless  the  owners  of  the  building  became  active  in  the 
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cause  of  practical  Christianity  and  tendered  the  structure'  to  the  parent 
institution  at  Syracuse  at  a  very  reasonable  figure ;  hence  I  judge  that 
the  wide  separation  between  the  two  departments  was  solely  due  to 
matters  of  economy.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  lamented  friend,  Dr. 
Wilbur,  were  he  now  living,  or  his  successors,  Drs.  Doren  and  Carson, 
would  advocate  the  separate  custodial  in^itution. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Newark  Institution,  but  from 
reports  received  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  able  and  efficient  management 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willet,  who  are  in  charge.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  reflecting  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  managers,  founders, 
or  present  trustees  of  this  Newark  Custodial  Institution '  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women.  It  is  doubtless  doing  good  work,  but  I  do  think  that 
in  the  light  of  past  experience  there  would  be  many  advantages  obtained, 
both  by  its  inmates  and  management,  associated  with  the  parent  school 
at  Syracuse,  and  so  located  as  to  form  a  special  department  within  easy 
supervision  of  the  parent  institution. 

Now,  in  all  fairness  and  candor,  I  wish  to  ask  what  advantage  is  there 
to  the  inmates,  to  the  community,  to  the  tax-payers,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  custodial  institution  under  independent  management  ?  We 
who  are  in  charge  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  do  not  pretend 
to  embrace  all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  existing  on  the  subject.  We 
present  to  you,  intelligent  and  thinking  men  and  women,  our  experience, 
what  seems  to  us  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  defectives. 
If  our  experience  and  recommendations  seem  to  you  to  be  practical  and 
judicious,  we  want  your  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy ;  we  want 
your  influence  in  your  respective  communities ;  we  want  you  to  labor 
with  us  in  the  establishment  in  your  respective  States  of  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  starting  with  the  training-school  as  a  nucleus,  with 
provision  in  your  actd  of  incorporation  for  the  development  of  custodial, 
epileptic,  industrial,  and  farm  departments.  Experience  in  the  past 
instructs  us  to  lay  our  foundations  broad  and  deep  for  new  institutions. 
Let  there  be  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  this  work,  of  its 
magnitude. 

One  of  your  honored  presidents  some  years  ago  advocated  first  the 
establishment  of  the  custodial  department  in  his  State,  so  that  the 
wretchedness  of  the  custodial  cases  of  idiocy  in  the  almshouses  could  be 
speedily  alleviated ;  while  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  charitable  im- 
pulse, we  could  not  coincide  with  his  views. 

Institutions  for  feeble-minded  in  their  early  history  have  a  struggle  for 
existence.  It  has  to  be  demonstrated  to  a  sceptical  public  that  the 
^'  Fool  Schools"  (as  they  have  been  termed  by  statesmen  who  know  nothing 
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of  them)  are  of  any  benefit,  either  to  the  community  or  the  inmates.  It 
is  first  necessary  to  prove  that  the  feeble-minded  are  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  has  not  this  been  most  grandly  demonstrated  in  the  early 
history  of  all  our  institutions  ?  Gradually  the  sceptics  have  become  warm 
and  enthusiastic  friends,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  institution  on 
broad  lines,  embracing  all  classes,  with  the  motto  "  Charity  should  be  as 
broad  as  misfortune,"  has  been  assured. 

True  charity  considers  first  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  beneficia- 
ries. The  tax-payers  demand  rigid  economy  in  charitable  expenditure. 
The  great  heart  of  the  people  takes  the  middle  ground  and  says,  "  Take 
care  of  our  afflicted  people ;  let  them  not  suffer ;  make  them  comfortable 
and  happy ;  but  do  not  waste  the  people's  money.  Be  economical,  bat 
not  niggardly." 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  colony  plan  for  the  care  of  the  idiotic 
meets  the  requirements  of  all.  We  believe  in  giving  every  feeble-minded 
child  such  training  and  instruction  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  in  the 
training-school.  We  believe  that  industrial  training  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  school  work.  We  believe  that  separate  buildings  should  be 
erected,  under  the  same  management,  for  the  care  of  custodial  cases  of 
both  sexes.  We  believe  that  epileptics  and  paralytics  should  not  on 
account  of  their  physical  infirmity  be  debarred  from  the  social  life  and 
amusement  of  the  training-school. 

We  believe  that  adult  cases  of  idiocy,  those  possessing  brawn  and 
muscle,  can  in  the  custodial  building,  the  laundry,  the  workshop,  and  the 
farm  colonies,  be  made  useful  to  the  State,  useful  to  the  more  helpless,  to 
whom  they  can  render  competent  direction  and  care,  useful  on  the  farm,  as 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  State  for  maintenance,  and  preparing  themselves 
possibly  for  farm  laborers,  who  can  in  time  leave  the  guardianship  of  the 
institution,  and  become  producers  instead  of  hopeless  consumers. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  Dr.  Kerlin's  paper  presented  to  this  con- 
ference at  St.  Louis  in  1884. 

''  American  institutions  for  feeble-minded  having  already  been  in 
existence  thirty  years,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  experimental  period 
has  passed,  and  that  when  States  shall  proceed  to  legislate  for  their 
defectives  it  will  be  done  on  a  permanent  basis. 

"  The  grades  of  specific  idiocy  and  imbecility  presuppose  a  wide  classi- 
fication, so  that  at  the  commencement  this  should  be  planned  for  some- 
what as  follows : 

"  1.  Central  building  for  the  school  and  industrial  departments.  Near 
at  hand  should  be  located  the  shops. 

''  2.  Separate  buildings  for  the  care  of  cases  of  paralysis  and  profound 
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idiocy,  with  such  special  arrangemeDt  of  dormitory  and  day-room  as  the 
infirm  character  of  the  inmates  may  require. 

"  3.  Other  remote  buildings  for  the  custodial  and  epileptic  departments, 
with  accessories  for  both  care  and  training. 

^'4.  Provision  should  eventually  be  made  for  colonizing  lads,  as  they 
grow  into  manhood,  in  properly-arranged  houses,  as  farmers,  gardeners, 
dairy-help,  etc." 

In  the  discussion  following  Dr.  Kerlin's  paper,  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Imbeciles  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  institution,  I  believe,  in  the  world,  is  reported 
as  follows : 

*^  We  have  always  labored  most  heartily  upon  the  plan  outlined  in  the 
paper  we  have  heard,  wherein  it  advocates  that  all  classes  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  I  would  say  that  I  regard  it  as  extremely  unwise  to  establish 
an  institution  for  custody  simply." 

Of  Dr.  Doren*s  later  views,  my  friend.  Dr.  Knight,  in  his  paper  will 
inform  you. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  expressions  of  opinion  are  from  superin- 
tendents, who  desire  to  build  up  large  institutions,  and  there  is  given  us 
no  expression  of  opinion  from  the  stand-point  of  an  intelligent  layman. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  Professor  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  the  Association  of  Winconsin  Teachers,  at  their  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1890. 

'^  Should  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  be  primarily  a  school 
or  an  asylum  ?  No  body  like  this  would  long  hesitate  in  favor  of  the 
school  idea.  This  judgment  would  be  in  clear  accord  with  the  idea  which 
governed  Drs.  Seguin  and  Wilbur,  and  all  the  great  leaders,  in  the 
movement  in  behalf  &f  the  feeble-minded.  But  the  course  of  experience 
seems  to  show  conclusively  that  the  two  ends  cannot  long  be  kept  sepa- 
rate ;  both  functions  are  proper  and  necessary.  The  unimprovable  cases 
of  idiocy  need  intelligent  custody  to  the  same  extent  and  for  much  the 
same  reason  as  the  chronic  insane.  The  great  majority  of  all  grades 
should  first  be  committed  to  the  care  and  ameliorating  influences  of  the 
Special  school.  If  the  school  and  the  custodial  department  exist  side  by 
side,  under  the  same  management,  the  transfer  of  inmates,  complete  or 
partial,  final  or  temporary,  can  be  effected  with  the  least  difficulty  or  loss ; 
and  even  that  minority  of  cases  who  are  not  subjects  for  educational 
efforts  are,  nevertheless,  susceptible  of  the  habit-forming  processes,  and 
require  expert  supervision.  The  State  institution  should  be  inaugurated 
as  a  school,  with  legal  sanction,  and  provision  for  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table growth  of  the  custodial  feature." 
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The  author  of  this  report  represents  the  intelligent  observation  and 
thought  of  a  trained  educator,  who  personally  gave  his  time  to  a  con- 
scientious study  of  this  problem. 

One  word  as  to  the  adaptability  of  adult  custodial  cases  of  idiocy  to 
farm  training,  and  I  will  conclude.  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
alluding  to  our  experience  in  the  institution  at  Lincoln,  Illinois, — which 
is  my  charge.  We  have  for  the  past  three  years  leased  a  farm  of  four 
hundred  acres,  about  a  mile  from  the  main  institution.  Upon  this  farm 
is  a  colony  of  some  twenty  boys,  who  are  permanently  located  at  the 
farm.  The  paid  employ^  are,  a  farmer,  at  fifty  dollars  per  month ;  a 
milkman,  at  twenty  dollars  per  month  ;  and  a  maid-of>all-work,  at  twelve 
dollars.  No  special  appropriation  has  ever  been  asked  from  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  this  farm  experiment.  By  rigid  economy, 
and  the  utilization  of  waste  material  of  the  main  institution,  bams,  cow- 
sheds, and  quarters  for  the  boys  have  been  constructed.  We  now  have 
a  herd  of  eighty  Holstein  cows,  a  complete  set  of  farm  implements,  and 
all  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  on  the  farm.  In  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  our  farmer  purchases  all  the  beef-cattle  required  by  the 
institution,  and  slaughters  them.  In  1890  we  annexed  one  hundred 
acres  more,  making  five  hundred  acres  in  all.  December  Slst,  1890,  the 
account  with  the  farm  for  three  years  of  its  occupancy  showed  a  balance 
to  its  credit  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and 
forty-seven  cents,  or  an  annual  credit  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  above  all  expenses,  including  rent,  wages,  food,  and  six  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  plant.  We  cannot  expect  to  send  out  into  the  world 
from  our  institutions  for  feeble-minded  professional  men,  clerks,  or  skilled 
artisans  ;  but  we  can  in  many  instances  train  farm  laborers  and  domestics, 
relieve  the  State  from  a  life-long  guardianship,  maJce  producers  instead 
of  hopeless  consumers,  and  inculcate  habits  of  industry  in  our  wards. 

Let  us  briefly  summarize  this  report. 

1.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  custodial  cases  of  idiocy. 

2.  The  almost  universal  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work,  in  favor  of  the  colony  plan  of  organization, 
with  the  training-school  as  a  centre,  with  industrial,  custodial,  and  farm 
departments,  under  one  supervision. 

3.  The  advantages  to  our  charges  of  association  under  one  management. 
It  is  to  me  most  gratifying   that   this   enlightened   and   intelligent 

assembly,  who  unselfishly  give  their  time  and  money  to  the  consideration 
of  the  serious  questions  involved  in  humanitarian  and  charitable  work, 
have  devoted  so  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  conference  to  the  un- 
fortunates referred  to  in  this  imperfect  report.     My  friends,  have  you 
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ever  considered  the  possibility  of  the  affliction  as  you  gaze  at  the  dear 

ones  in  your  own  families  ?  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  thousands  of 

weary  mothers  who  are  wasting  their  lives  in  the  care  of  their  afflicted 

progeny,  neglecting  perhaps  those  who  need  their  care,  and,  motherlike, 

devoting  themselves  to  the  stricken  one?     God  grant  that  this  cup  may 

pass  from  you,  and  that  in  future  years  you  may  be  inspired  to  labor  for 

the  heretofore-neglected  idiot. 

He  calls  for  your  deepest,  most  unselfish  charity.     In  my  intercourse 

with  the  afflicted  class,  I  have  been  taught  lessons  of  faith,  of  hope,  of 

love,  and,  my  friends,  you  will  find  as  you  strive  for  the  elevation  of  these, 

our  most  afflicted  brothers,  the  reward  mentioned  in  the  words  of  our 

Master,  which  can  never  grow  old  or  pall  upon  our  ears :    ^^Inasmuch  as 

ye  have  done  it  unto  these,  (he  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  itnto 

wie. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  George  H.  Kniqht. — So  far  in  the  history  of  the  work  in 
America,  I  might  say  in  the  world,  there  has  been  so  much  that  was  re- 
pugnant to  outsiders  in  the  words  "  feeble-minded,"  ^'  imbecile,"  '^  idiot," 
and  we  have  had  such  a  hard  struggle  in  many  ways  to  get  even  a  hear- 
ing for  necessary  things,  that  we  have  had  no  time  to  try  to  make  this  a 
popular  charity.  But  repelling  as  the  work  is  and  must  always  in  a 
measure  remain  to  those  outside  of  it,  the  time  has  come  for  taking  wise 
and  decisive  measures  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  these  unfortunate  members  of  society. 

From  our  present  stand-point,  the  plan  so  clearly  outlined  in  Dr.  Fish's 
paper  seems  to  give  the  brightest  look  ahead  in  our  work,  anid  for  the 
reasons  which  he  has  so  ably  set  forth.  Two  of  these  I  would  like  to 
emphasize:  First,  as  bringing  the  greatest  amount  of  well-being  and 
happiness  to  our  charges.  We  know  from  practical  experience  that  adult 
imbeciles,  when  they  are  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  trust, 
make  good  care-takers  of  the  smaller  children,  and  even  of  the  adult 
custodial  cases,  always,  of  course,  under  proper  supervision,  and  that  the 
mental  and  moral  results  of  such  confidence  placed  in  them  are  incalcu- 
lable. Every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  care  of  children  knows 
that  a  busy  child  is  generally  a  happy  one.  Every  advocate  of  manual 
training  believes  that  a  busy  child  is  a  better  child  in  every  sense.  It 
must  be  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  very  thing  that  helps  a  bright  child  can- 
not fail  to  help  a  dull  one  too.  And  just  here  let  me  add  that  an  imbecile 
of  any  grade  is  always  in  effect  a  child.  Then  there  are  the  beneficial 
results  that  follow  from  contact  of  the  different  grades.  Many  of  us 
here  in  this  conference  can  testify  to  the  help  we  get  from  meeting  those 
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who  are  brighter  than  oarselves,  and  this  same  inflaenoe,  even  if  it  be  in 
a  far  lesser  degree,  is  felt  in  the  mixing  together  of  the  different  grades 
in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-midded.  Second,  the  plan  of  colonization 
is  more  economical.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  some  of 
our  older  institutions.  In  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Kerlin,  where  very  careful  accounts  and  reports  are  kept  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  done  by  the  imbeciles  represents 
a  saving  of  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  while  Dr.  Doren,  of 
Ohio,  has  offered,  if  the  State  would  give  him  one  thousand  acres  of  land, 
to  take  care  of  all  their  custodial  cases  free  of  further  expense. 

But  to  my  mind  the  economical  side  of  this  question  is  the  least  valu- 
able. What  we  are  striving  for  is  the  best,  most  successful,  and,  above 
all,  th6  most  humane  methods  for  caring  for  all  these  dependents.  We 
do  not  want  the  easiest  way  nor  the  cheapest  way,  but  we  do  want  the 
way  which  will  make  these  children  happy,  which  will  lift  this  heaviest 
of  burdens  from  unfortunate  homes,  which  will  make  life-long  custody 
sure  and  thus  prevent  intermarriage  with  all  its  terrible  possibilities.  We 
do  not  feel,  as  superintendents,  that  we  have  yet  found  all  there  is  to 
know  by  any  means.  If  any  one  can  suggest  better  methods  than  are  now 
in  use,  we  are  ready  and  glad  to  accept  them.  We  are  anxious  to  lay  our 
foundations  so  broad  and  true  and  far-reaching  that  this  most  necessary 
charity  will  commend  itself  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  listening  to  the  paper  and  discussions  on  the  comparative  methods  of 
institutions  and  homes  for  the  wards  of  the  State,  I  could  not  but  be 
impressed  with  the  tremendous  difference  which  must  always  exist  in  the 
methods  of  caring  for  children  of  limited  intelligence,  as  opposed  to  those 
of  full  intelligence.  We  find  that  nothing  so  disorders  a  home  as  the 
presence  in  it  of  an  imbecile  child.  Small,  indeed,  is  the  number  that 
would  entertain  for  one  moment  the  proposal  to  adopt  one  such.  We 
find  that  we  must  congregate  them  to  get  our  best  results.  It  is  only 
from  a  large  number  that  we  can  select  enough  of  any  one  grade  to  make 
a  group  or  class.  More  than  one  argument  has  been  made  here  against 
placing  a  child  in  a  family  where  there  are  no  other  children.  In  order 
to  have  companionship,  that  most  necessary  thing  in  the  education  of  all 
children,  we  must  have  large  numbers  from  which  to  make  up  our  small 
classes  of  those  who  are  of  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence. 

An  institution  is  a  small  world  of  itself.  Over  against  its  walls  for 
every  grade  is  written,  **  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety."  In- 
side those  walls  we  have  no  imbeciles,  no  idiots,  no  fools.  They  are 
always  in  our  thoughts  and  speech,  in  every  condition  and  age,  simply  the 
children,  and  the  best  we  have  and  can  do  is  none  too  good  for  them. 
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Dr.  Kerlin. — I  must  arise  and  personally  thank  our  friends  Fish  and 
Knight  for  the  brave  and  strong  position  they  have  taken  at  the  recent 
conference  in  Indianapolis.  I  left  the  Baltimore  conference  last  year 
under  a  sense  of  depression,  feeling  that  we  had  lost  ground  and  that  our 
column  was  shattered.  The  paper  which  I  read  then  on  moral  imbecility 
seemed  to  fall  flat.  Dear  Dr.  Gundry  criticised  some  of  the  positions 
taken  in  it.  One  or  two  ministers  rose  and  suggested  that  materialism 
underlaid  its  sentiments.  Brother  Wines  suggested  a  certain  coldness  in 
it  and  the  necessity  for  bringing  our  hearts  closer  to  the  work,  etc.  Now 
Dr.  Gundry,  gone  to  the  better  land,  is,  I  am  satisfied,  doing  the  best  he 
can  to  encourage  us  from  his  present  better  position  to  judge  of  men  and 
things.  These  papers  of  Drs.  Fish  and  Knight  seem  to  consolidate  our 
column  again.  Dr.  Fish's  paper  is  full  of  strength,  and  I  feel  that  we 
have  a  fresh  stand-point  from  which  to  pursue  our  work.  .1  hope  we  shall 
be  well  represented  at  next  year's  Denver  conference  and  that  the  new 
interest  may  be  followed  up.  We  need  to  begin  a  workof  propagandism. 
This  work  should  be  organized  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  there  is 
no  means  so  certain  to  secure  this  as  through  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  which  calls  together  the  most  enlightened  people 
of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  I  witnessed  when  abroad,  and  one  that 
gave  emphasis  to  the  colony  idea  defined  by  Dr.  Knight,  was  at  Dr.  Beach*s 
institution  at  Darenth,  just  out  of  London.  It  is  a  **  school,"  and  num- 
bers about  six  hundred.  The  commissioners  of  lunacy  have  the  right  tp 
take  any  boy  or  girl  out  of  it  at  the  age,  I  think,  of  sixteen.  Where  do 
they  go  ?  They  are  sent  to  workshops,  to  almshouses,  and,  worse  still, 
many  are  put  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane  a  few  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  both  being  under  the  same  munici- 
pal control,  but  absolutely  separated  in  local  management.  The  pathetic 
side  enters  here.  Driving  along  the  roadway  approaching  Dr.  Beach's 
institution  you  pass  the  enclosure  of  the  insane  asylum  in  which  the  chil- 
dren formerly  with  him  are  confined.  The  boys  stand  at  the  fence  and 
reach  out  their  hands  towards  the  doctor  as  he  passes,  piteously  begging 
to  be  taken  back  to  their  old  home.  They  are  within  sound  of  the 
organ  of  the  beautiful  chapel  which  he  has  built,  but  these  unfortunates 
are  as  remote  as  the  harsh  system  prescribes.  I  could  but  contrast  that 
sad  spectacle  with  what  exists  at  Elwyn  under  the  form  of  a  general  insti- 
tution, or,  as  Dr.  Knight  calls  it,  '^  colony  system."  At  the  very  hour  that 
these  exiled  boys  were  standing  and  straining  their  ears  to  catch  the  dis- 
tant music  in  which  they  were  desirous  of  sharing,  our  asylum  children 
of  similar  grade  were  gathering  in  a  '^  grove  tabernacle"  with  a  band  of 
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music,  and  columns  of  children  were  marching  from  the  central  school 
department  to  share  the  shade  and  join  in  a  common  service  of  song.* 
Without  an  asylum  department  it  is  impossible  for  the  community  to  be 
rightly  served  in  the  protection  of  these  unfortunates.  Without  a  school 
department  the  custodial  must  be  painful  and  abhorrent.  I  am  glad  that 
Dr.  Fish's  paper,  seconded  by  Dr.  Knight*s  excellent  words,  makes  this 
point  so  emphatic.  Follow  it  right  up,  you  younger  men,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  before  you  come  to  my  age  you  will  see  every  State  in  oar 
Union  adopting  the  principles  laid  down  in  Dr.  Fish's  paper,  in  the 
organization  of  a  general  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  on  the  colony 

plan. 

Dr.  Knight. — Last  Saturday  I  was  given  an  audience  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
and  asked  for  a- title  for  our  subject  at  the  conference  next  year  in  Den- 
ver. I  suggested  this :  "  The  Colony  Phn  for  the  Care  of  all  Grades  of 
the  Feeble-Minded.'*  They  unanimously  consented  to  the  title.  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  made  the  chairman  of  that  committee ;  but  I  would 
like  every  superintendent  to  send  me  some  time  during  the  year  an  ex- 
pression of  his  ideas.  I  do  not  want  any  superintendent  to  accept  this 
unless  he  believes  in  it.  I  propose  to  present  at  the  next  conference  both 
sides  of  this  question,  provided  I  get  both  sides.  I  shall  make  my  report 
largely  from  the  opinions  of  the  different  superintendents. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation being  present  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. It  is  a  representative  gathering,  a  most  intelligent  body  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  working  for  the  uplifling  of  humanity.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  guiding  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction  with 
reference  to  our  work,  and  I  wish  that  every  member  of  this  Association 
would  feel  that  it  is  his  and  her  duty,  so  far  as  possible,  to  attend  their 
conferences  and  have  a  word  to  say.  We  should  be  on  hand  and  ready 
to  maintain  our  position,  and  if  anything  is  stated  which  appears  to  us 
better  than  our  own  methods,  to  be  ready  to  adopt  it.  I  feel  very 
earnestly  on  the  subject  which  has  been  discubsed  this  afternoon.  It 
may  be  possible  that  the  plan  so  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  of 
colonizing  the  insane  in  private  families,  may  he  adapted  for  feeble-minded 
children,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  never  seen  any  argument  that 
convinced  me.  As  we  gathered  last  night  and  saw  the  children  here, 
happy  in  their  companionship,  I  thought  to  myself  how  that  sight  would 


*  We  are  informed  that  the  system  at  Darenth  has  been  boncficinlly  modi- 
fied.—Ed. 
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gladden  the  hearts  of    those  dear  saints,  Edward  Seguin,  Henry  M. 
Knight,  and  Hervey  B.  Wilbur. 

Where  you  have  the  feeble-minded  child  and  the  adult  idiot  in  the 
private  family,  what  is  the  benefit?  You  say  they  have  family  care. 
That  may  be  true  in  the  child's  own  home,  but  can  you  get  in  this  country, 
as  in  the  colony  at  Gheel,  people  who  will  take  the  repulsive  idiot 
and  mischievous  imbecile  ioto  the  family  and  care,  train,  and  look  after 
it  ?  Who  would  intrust  an  adult  feeble-minded  woman  to  the  care  of 
anybody  who  would  not  positively  look  after  her  ?  So  far  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  colony  plan,  as  illustrated  in  the  general  institution,  is  the 
best.  It  must  not  be  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  red  tape  and  the  pipe- 
clay of  a  military  organization,  but  must  contain  the  family  feeling  that 
one  and  all  are  gathered  together  laboring  for  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  all. 

Dr.  Fernald. — I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  combining 
the  care  of  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded  under  one  central  organiza- 
tion. That  is  the  plan  we  have  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  the  erection 
of  our  new  buildings.  We  got  our  appropriation  in  one  sum,  and  have 
built  our  custodial  part  first,  so  that  we  shall  be  sure  of  that  anyway. 
We  have  tried  to  utilize  the  graduates  of  our  school  department  at  South 
Boston,  particularly  the  female  graduates ;  the  young  women  who  have 
been  taught  in  these  Boston  schools  are  placed  as  helpers  in  the  care  of 
the  lower  grade  children  in  the  custodial  department.  At  Waltham, 
where  we  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  female  de- 
partment, about  forty  of  these  are  women  grown.  The  other  one 
hundred  are  made  up  of  the  lowest  grade  idiots,  paralytics,  the  helpless, 
etc.  We  want  to  show  the  people  of  the  State  that  these  trained  girls 
can  be  of  benefit  to  the  State,  by  caring  for  their  more  helpless  associates, 
even  if  they  cannot  be  turned  out  into  the  world.  We  feel  satisfied  with 
our  experiment. 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  was  struck  with  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Sarauw 
yesterday,  in  which  she  said  that  the  work  in  her  country  (Denmark) 
is  not  proved  till  after  five  years'  experiment.  I  suppose  experiment  will 
prove  whether  the  "  colony  plan"  is  best  or  otherwise.  The  home  being 
the  main  thing  always  with  me,  I  ask  how  large  a  number  can  be 
gathered  together  and  the  home  feeling  preserved.  We  have  always 
had  at  Barre  custodial  cases.  At  first  our  intention  was  to  take  only 
those  who  could  be  educated  by  books.  But  as  time  went  on  the  by- 
laws were  altered,  so  that  others  could  be  taken  and  retained.  Of  course 
there  is  always  an  economical  side.  The  tax-payer  asks  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  now,  and  how  much  in  the  future. 
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Dr.  Fis[I. — Id  Illinois  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  estimated 
that  our  expenses  are  about  two  dollars  and  forty-three  cents  a  week.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  under  family  care  to  lessen  the  expenses, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  it. 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  suppose  a  large  number  could  be  taken  care  of 
more  cheaply,  but  can  the  great  institution  be  like  a  home  at  the  same 
time? 

Dr.  Fish. — Would  the  ordinary  home  of  the  ordinary  American 
workingman  afford  a  more  home-like  feeling  than  our  institutions  ? 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  was  not  thinking  of  boarding  them  out  in  families, 
but  of  not  enlarging  the  institutions  too  much,  until  the  home-feeling 
is  lost.  I  have  never  thought  it  would  be  possible  in  our  country  to 
board  these  children  out.  I  do  not  think  Americans  are  well  adapted  to 
that. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  think  the  American  citizen  would  not  care  to  get  his 
living  that  way. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — May  I  congratulate  Dr.  Fernald  upon  the  progress  in 
Massachusetts?  Mrs.  Kerlin  is  from  Massachusetts,  and  is  proud  that  at 
last  her  State,  which,  in  Dr.  Seguin's  language,  fed  all  us  lesser  lights  till 
exhausting  her  own,  is  taking  first  place  again  in  her  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. Mrs.  Kerlin,  who  has  recently  visited  the  Asylum  for  Women 
at  Newark,  will,  I  hope,  make  some  report  of  the  impressions  she  gathered 
while  there. 

Mrs.  Kerlin. — I  will  only  say  that  my  advice  would  be  for  those 
conversant  with  general  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  interested 
in  that  subject,  to  visit  Newark,  where  the  system  of  caring  for  girls  by 
themselves  has  been  adopted.  I  think  there  would  not  long  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Knight. — Did  I  understand  Mrs.  Brown  to  say  that  on  account 
of  economy  she  would  not  advocate  the  plan  of  colony  care  ? 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  am  an  advocate  of  economy  and  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  home  feeling  together. 

Mrs.  Kerlin. — Can  the  imbecile  child  in  the  small  home  have  the 
many  sources  of  enjoyment  and  variety  which  come  to  him  in  the  large 
home? 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  have  not  visited  Newark  for  a  number  of  years. 
Why  were  the  girls  separated  ? 

Mrs.  Kerlin. — I  was  told  at  Newark  that  Mrs.  Lowell  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  the  girls  to  be  by  themselves.  I  do  not  know  why 
she  thought  so,  but  she  influenced  the  legislature  to  establish  this  institu- 
tion at  Newark.     When  the  institution  was  opened,  it  is  said,  there  were 
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three  officers  and  one  girl  to  begin  the  institution  with,  and  this  girl  had 
been  taken  from  the  Syracuse  asylum,  where  she  was  already  under  the 
protection  of  Dr.  Wilbur. 

Dr.  Kxioiit. — Did  not  Dr.  Wilbur  advocate  the  establishment  of 
the  institution  at  Newark  ? 

Mrs.  Brown. — Oh,  yes  ! 

Dr.  Kniqht. — At  the  time  he  considered  it  the  best  plan. 

Dr.  Fish. — It  was  stated  at  Indianapolis  by  one  of  the  board  of  the 
Newark  institution  that  Dr.  Wilbur  to  the  day  of  his  death  advocated 
separate  custodial  care. 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  do  not  think  his  mind  was  fully  made  up.  I  have 
heard  that  the  separation  of  the  Newark  institution  from  the  one  at 
Syracuse  was  a  local  affair ;  that  the  town  of  Newark  wanted  it  to  remain 
there. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — I  think  that  this  whole  matter  of  Dr.  Wilbur*s  con- 
nection with  the  Newark  institution  should  not  be  left  in  doubt.  We 
do  not  want  to  embarrass  the  name  of  that  good  man  with  any  possible 
mistake  of  to-day.  All  of  us  who  have  visited  it  and  are  studying  the 
outcome  of  it,  agree  with  Mrs.  Kerlin  that  it  is  a  palpable  mistake. 
My  own  impression  is  that  Dr.  Wilbur  had  no  intention  of  permanently 
separating  the  girls  from  the  institution  at  Syracuse.  Indeed,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  erection  of  certain  buildings  at 
Syracuse  for  the  very  girls  who  are  now  at  Newark.  The  Newark  insti- 
tution will  probably  eventually  become  a  general  institution  for  the  care 
and  training  of  feeble-minded  persons,  irrespective  of  age  and  sex. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  expenditures  of  small  and  great  institutions^ 
I  think  this  Association  should  never  become  narrow  in  its  consideration 
of  the  right  care  of  feeble-minded  children  or  hold  up  too  strongly  the 
strictly  economical  features  of  the  argument.  We  cannot  do  good  work 
for  nothing.  It  takes  money  to  do  right.  But  I  may  say  that  the  per 
capita  charged  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  maintenance  of  our  cus- 
todial class  has  been  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  While  getting  double,  treble,  quadruple 
what  they  could  derive  under  any  other  system  of  care,  either  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  almshouses,  or  private  homes,  the  colony  plan  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  and  protect  them  for  life  at  lower  rates  to  tax-payers.  A 
striking  evidence  of  working  economy  may  be  referred  to.  Our  baker,  to 
whom  we  paid  thirty-five  dollars  per  month,  eloped  ;  "  our  boys"  are  now 
running  the  bakery  for  eleven  hundred  people.  They  are  baking  four  to 
six  barrels  of  flour  daily  at  no  expense  for  wages.  This  capacity  to  utilize 
our  trained  children  goes  through  every  department,  and  it  is  this  economy 

16 
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that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  retain  many  cases  at  the  low  rate  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Dr.  Knight. — I  think  we  ought  to  talk  about  economy  ;  I  do  every 
chance  I  get.  The  sooner  you  can  make  people  understand  that  the 
most  economical  thing  we  can  do  is  to  shut  up  every  one  of  these  children, 
especially  the  female,  the  more  economical  it  is  going  to  be  for  every 
State  in  the  Union.  If  they  inquire  for  statistics,  I  have  a  large  number 
to  give  them.  What  was  the  cost  to  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  Juke 
family,  all  descendants  of  a  depraved  and  neglected  imbecile  ?  A  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  I  This  is  not  a  matter  of  economy  in  spending  but 
in  saving  money. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

By  Hon.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Wisconsin.* 

Read  at  the  Frankfort  Meeting ^  1891. 

The  commonwealth  of  Wisconsin  has  dealt  wisely  and  liberaUy  with 
all  classes  of  its  population  save  one.  For  its  youth  of  normal  condition 
it  has  provided  a  system  of  public  education  which  ranks  easily  in  the 
first  class;  and  upon  this  it  expends  annually  nearly  four  millions  of 
dollars.  For  its  unfortunate  youth,  those  defective  in  physical  organiza- 
tion or  deprived  of  parental  support,  it  has  freely  provided : 

1.  A  school  for  the  deaf,  on  which  it  expends  yearly  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

2.  A  school  for  the  blind,  for  which  it  pays  yearly  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

3.  A  school  for  dependent  children,  costing  annually  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

To  the  above  figures  may  properly  be  added  the  interest  on  plants  cost- 
ing over  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Into  these  schools  it  gathers  hundreds  of  unfortunate  children,  trains 
and  nurtures  them,  and  makes  their  lot  in  life  in  every  way  more  sup- 
portable. It  does  all  this  not  simply  as  a  work  of  noble  charity  but  also 
as  a  matter  of  common  interest  and  public  policy. 

Beyond  this,  still  as  a  matter  of  charity  and  public  policy,  it  extends 
its  hand  to  that  afflicted  class  of  adult  citizens  who  have,  in  some  way, 
found  the  conditions  of  life  too  trying  for  the  integrity  of  their  minds, — 
the  insane.  '  For  these,  the  State  has  provided  two  immense  hospitals, 
costing  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  which,  again,  should  be  added  interest  on  plant  which 
has  cost  an  aggregate  of  nearly  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
and  no  intelligent  person  questions  the  wisdom  of  these  outlays. 

Here,  then,  is  a  showing  of  public  benevolence,  in  our  young  State, 
in  which  any  community  might  well  take  pride ;  but  there  is  one  '^  blot 
on  the  escutcheon."     Of  all  classes  of  unfortunates  within  our  borders. 


*  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  made  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  29th,  1890. 
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the  most  helpless  class,  the  most  unfortunate,  and  the  most  numerous, 
afler  the  insane,  has  as  yet  received  no  attention  or  care  from  the  State. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  us  to  secure  statistics  from  the 
census  of  1890,  but  without  avail.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  insane,  to  base  estimates  on  the  census  of  1880. 

The  present  number  of  insane  persons  in  Wisconsin  is  estimated  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  three  thousand  six  hundred.  The  num- 
ber of  deaf  mutes  in  1880  was  one  thousand  and  seventy-nine ;  the  num- 
ber of  blind  was  one  thousand  and  seventy-five, — almost  identical.  The 
number  of  idiots  in  1880  was  reported  at  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-five.  The  census  of  1890  will  probably  report  about  two  thousand. 
But  the  real  number  is  far  in  excess  of  this.  Parents  are  so  sensitive 
over  this  particular  form  of  obliquity  in  the  family-tree  that  truthful 
reports  cannot  be  had  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  Expert 
authorities  consider  it  necessary  to  add  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
the  enumeration  of  any  census.  On  this  basis  we  have  in  Wisconsin,  to- 
day, not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  feeble-minded  and  idiotic 
persons;  and  this  estimate  is  more  likely  to  be  below  than  above  the 
exact  truth. 

Of  the  blind,  an  average  of  only  eighty-six  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
State  institution  at  Janesville.  Of  the  deaf-mutes,  an  average  of  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  claim  the  offered  nurture  of  the  State,  at  Delavan 
and  elsewhere.  At  the  school  for  dependent  children,  the  average 
period  of  inhabitancy  is  short ;  they  are  soon  provided  with  homes  and 
pass  out  of  the  public  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  insane,  three  thousand  one  hundred  are  now 
under  public  care  in  hospitals  or  county  asylums,  leaving  only  about  five 
hundred,  or  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.,  in  families.  But  where  are  the 
imbeciles  ?  More  akin  to  the  insane  in  their  dependence  and  their  unfit- 
ness to  be  at  large,  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  fit  subjects  for  public 
care,  and  would  be  found  in  the  State  institution  for  their  class — if  any 
such  existed.  Where  are  they  now  ?  A  few  are,  probably,  in  jails  as 
tramps  or  irresponsible  criminals.  About  two  hundred  are  in  hospitals 
and  asylums  for  the  insane,  to  which  they  have  been  committed  by  the 
courts  as  insane,  wittingly  or  unwittingly.  Nearly  one  hundred  more 
are  in  poor-houses.  But  the  great  majority,  probably  two  thousand,  are 
in  families^  a  fearful  burden  to  parents  and  an  unwholesome  element  in 
the  home,  often  a  very  blight  upon  the  young  lives  of  other  children  in 
the  same  household.  Here  let  us  turn  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  nature 
of  the  defect  in  question,  and  the  inherent  conditions  of  those  who 
suffer  from  its  presence. 
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WHAT    IS    IDIOCY? 

Dr.  SeguiD  has  defined  idiocy  as  '^  a  specific  iDfirmity  of  the  cranio- 
spinal axis,  produced  hy  deficiency  of  nutrition  in  utero  and  in  neo-natiy 
A  more  elaborate  definition  has  been  proposed  as  follows :  "  Idiocy  and 
imbecility  are  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  want  of  natural  or  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  mental,  active,  and  moral  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual affected,  usually  associated  with  some  visible  defect  or  infirmity  of 
the  physical  organization,  or  with  functional  anomalies,  expressed  in 
various  forms  and  degrees  of  disordered  vital  action ;  there  is  frequently 
defect  or  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses,  always  irregular 
or  uncertain  volition  and  dulness  or  absence  of  sensibility  and  percep- 
tion.'' This  may  be  thought  clumsy  as  a  definition ;  but  deserves  care- 
ful analysis  and  attention  from  any  one  who  wishes  to  undei-stand  what 
idiocy  is. 

It  has  been  common  in  the  past  to  confuse  idiocy  and  insanity.  Even 
the  last  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica*'  retains  the  old  nomen- 
clature and  designates  idiocy  as  *'  congenital  insanity."  Such  confusion  is 
mischievous.  As  has  been  well  said,  *^  The  insane  person  is  an  intellectual 
bankrupt ;  the  idiot  is  an  intellectual  pauper."  The  one  begins  with  an 
average  degree  of  mental  power  and  descends  indefinitely;  the  other 
begins  with  a  low  degree  of  mental  power  and  may  ascend  slowly  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Idiocy  is  a  sort  of  prolonged  infancy ;  it  is  arrested 
development,  not  mental  disintegration. 

Dementia,  the  gradual  loss  of  mental  power,  is  a  form  of  insanity  often 
confounded  with  idiocy  because  of  the  similarity  in  the  final  result.  It 
is,  however,  radically  different ;  and  dements  have  a  doubtful  place  in 
schools  for  imbeciles.  Akin  to  dementia,  at  least  in  certain  aspects,  is 
the  so-called  epileptic  idiocy.  No  adequate  discussion  of  epilepsy  as  a 
cause  or  concomitant  of  imbecility  can  be  attempted  here ;  but  it  may  be 
said  in  passing  that  epileptic  parentage  is  a  frequent  cause  of  idiocy 
proper,  the  marriage  of  epileptics  being  one  of  the  great  sources  of  in- 
crease of  imbecility.  It  should  further  be  said  that  epileptics  in  whom 
the  process  of  mental  deterioration  has  reached  the  plane  of  imbecility 
can  be  best  cared  for,  and  their  condition  ameliorated,  in  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded. 

THE   CAUSES   OF   IDIOCY 

may  be  briefly  touched  upon.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  an 
eminent  English  authority,  *•'  The  most  frequent  cause  of  idiocy  is,  no 
doubt,  ill-assorted  marriages :    marriages  of  persons  of  the  same  morbid 
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tendencies.  A  tendency  to  consumption  famishes  the  largest  number  of 
cases,  according  to  our  statistics.  Intemperance  [of  parents]  is  another 
cause.'*  According  to  Dr.  Kerlin,  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  idiocy  there 
is  antecedent  maternal  anxiety  and  over- tax  sufficient  to  enter  as  a  direct 
or  accessory  cause  of  the  infirmity ;  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  idiocy  descends 
from  scrofulous  and  consumptive  families ;  in  thirty-four  per  cent,  there 
is  a  family  history  of  alcoholism,  with  cases  of  epilepsy,  nervous  disease, 
and  crime  in  the  same  inheritance ;  while  in  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of 
cases  we  find  insanity  and  imbecility  begetting  idiocy.  Some  of  the 
above  causes,  of  course,  overlap  each  other  or  co-exist.  More  than 
sixty  per  oent.  of  histories  of  cases  show  epilepsy  as  a  cause  or  complica- 
tion. 

THE   CLASSIFICATION   OF   IDIOTS 

is  a  matter  of  importance  to  our  present  purpose.  Many  classifications, 
upon  different  bases,  have  been  offered  by  specialists,  all  of  them  having 
value  in  special  directions.  Thus,  Dr.  Ireland,  from  the  pathological 
stand-point,  makes  the  following  division  : 

1.  Genetous  idiocy,  6.  Paralytic  idiocy, 

2.  Microcephalic  idiocy,  7.  Cretinism, 

3.  Eclampsic  idiocy,  8.  Traumatic  idiocy, 

4.  £pileptic  idiocy,  9.  Inflammatory  idiocy, 

5.  Hydrocephalic  idiocy,  10.  Idiocy  by  deprivation. 

This  classification,  suggestive  as  it  is,  omits  from  consideration  the 
essential  feature  of  idiocy, — the  mental  deficiency. 

From  the  educational  stand-point,  the  same  authority  (Dr.  Ireland) 
makes  the  following  classification  : 

I.  Those  who  can  neither  speak  nor  understand  speech,  and  who 
have  simply  sensations,  which  they  do  not  reduce  to  perceptions. 

II.  Those  who  can  understand  a  few  easy  words. 

III.  Those  who  can  s^eak  and  be  taught  to  work. 
lY.  Those  who  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Y.  Those  who  can  read  books  for  themselves. 

The  classification  of  Dr.  Kerlio,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  which  is  used  as  a  working  basis 
in  many  American  institutions,  is  as  follows : 

I.  Idiots ;  (a)  apathetic,  (6)  excitable. 

II.  Idio-imbeciles. 

III.  Imbeciles ;  (a)  lower  grade,  (6)  middle  grade,  (c)  higher  grade. 
lY.  Moral  imbeciles. 
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A  Still  simpler  division,  hotfeyer,  will  best  serve  our  present  purpose, 
The  term  idiotic  we  have  thus  far  used  in  its  generio  sense  as  applying 
to  all  degrees  of  abnormal  weak-mindedness,  and  interchangeable  with 
the  terms  imbecile  and  /eeble-minded.  It  will  be  more  accurate,  and 
more  conducive  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  problem,  to  restrict  these 
terms  more  closely.  It  is  necessary  to  any  degree  of  clearness  and  intel- 
ligence in  popular  discussion  to  recognize  at  least  three  broad  and  very 
well-defined  zones,  or  phases,  of  mental  weakness.  To  the  lowest  of 
these  zones,  tbat  of  profound  incapacity  and  unteacbableness,  the  term 
idiot  is  properly  and  commonly  applied.  Above  this,  is  a  large  section  of 
cases  not  susceptible  to  education  in  tbe  narrow,  scholastic  sense  of  the 
word,  yet  capable  of  improvement  in  many  ways  and  varying  degrees. 
For  this  section  the  designation  imbecile  is  quite  generally  set  apart. 
Still  higher  in  the  scale  of  mental  power,  we  find  a  large  class  of  those 
whose  mental  infirmity  is  comparatively  superficial,  or  partial,  and  who 
need  only  the  employment  of  suitable  methods  of  instruction  and  patient 
individual  attention  and  training,  such  as  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  afforded  in  ordinary  schools,  in  order  to  reach  a  respectable 
degree  of  intelligence  and  self-directing  power.  To  this  class  of  '*  back- 
ward" children^  often  found  in  the  public  schools,  with  little  advantage 
to  themselves  and  great  detriment  to  the- schools,  the  term  feebleminded 
is  appropriately  applied.  It  often  happens  that  the  children  differ  so 
little  in  some  particulars  from  those  of  normal  type  that  parents  refuse 
to  recognize  their  abnormal  character ;  while  teachers  and  school-officers 
fail  fully  to  realize  the  true  situation  or  hesitate  to  take  the  action  which 
the  interests  of  the  school,  as  a  whole,  demand.  These  terms,  idiot, 
imbecile^  and  feeble-minded ,  therefore,  may,  and  should,  be  used  not  as 
synonymous,  but  marking  broad  and  important  distinctions  Neverthe- 
less, the  unfortunate  lack  of  a  single  comprehensive  term  leads  to  the 
frequent  use  of  each  and  all  of  these  terms  in  the  generic  and  inclusive 
sense.  Of  the  three,  *' feeble-minded"  seems  most  accurate  for  the 
generic  use. 

AN   HISTORICAL   VIEW 

of  what  has  been  believed  concerning  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  treat, 
ment  they  have  received  from  their  fellow-men,  would  furnish  an  instruc- 
tive though  not  a  gratifying  chapter  in  sociology.  It  must  suffice  here 
to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of  educational  effort  in  their 
behalf.  The  whole  period  of  this  effort  lies  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  Some  sporadic  experimental  work  was  done  at  Salzburg,  Austria, 
in  1816,  and  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1818.     Systematic  and  fruitful 
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effort  began,  however,  in  1838,  with  Drs.  Esquirol  and  Seguin,  two 
physicians  in  the  insane  hospital  of  the  Bicetre,  Paris.  The  latter  of  these, 
Dr.  Edouard  Seguin,  ended  with  giving  a  long  and  active  life  to  this 
new  and  apparently  unpromising  cause.  By  1846  his  methods  had 
become  so  far  developed  and  approved  by  success  that  he  published  a 
treatise,  which  remains  the  classic  and  standard  on  this  subject  to  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Seguin  came  to  America  in  1848,  dying  in  1880  in  New 
York,  where  his  widow,  Mrs.  Elsie  Seguin,  still  conducts  a  private 
school  for  the  class  to  which  her  venerable  husband  was  the  educational 
Moses. 

The  first  school  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States  was  a  pri- 
vate institution  at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  inaugurated  in  1848  by  Dr.  H. 
B.  Wilbur.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  same  year,  the  school  was  opened 
at  South  Boston,  which  became  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Imbe- 
ciles. This  remained,  from  its  foundation  until  his  death,  in  1876, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  famous,  among  other 
things,  as  the  patron  and  educator  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Next  came  the 
State  institute  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  established  in  1851,  of  which  Dr. 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  founder  of  the  school  in  Barre,  became  the  superin- 
tendent, remaining  such  for  over  thirty  years. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  beginnings,  let  us  pass  to  consider 

WHAT   HAS   BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED 

in  this  first  half- century  since  the  work  really  began.  Nearly  every 
country  in  Europe  has  now  its  idiot  asylums  and  schools.  The  German 
empire  has  a  large  number  of  them.  A  considerable  number  of  large 
institutions,  not  less  than  fifteen,  are  maintained  in  Great  Britain,  besides 
others  in  Canada  and  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  now  fourteen  States  (thirteen 
Northern  and  one  Souther o)  which  maintain  extensive  institutions  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded,  New  York  having  two. 

The  table  on  page  225,  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  education  for  1888,  shows  the  provision  now  made  for  this 
class  in  our  country  by  public  enterprise,  not  including  several  private 
institutions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  Northwestern  States  admitted  prior  to  1890 
have  made  liberal  provision  for  this  unfortunate  class,  except  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  the  latter  having,  however,  a  private  institution  at  Kala- 
mazoo. Our  own  State,  therefore,  maintains  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  having  no  place  within  her  borders  where  a  single  one  of  her  two 
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thousand  five  hundred  feeble-minded  can  receive  suitable  care  or  training, 
being  left  behind  by  her  younger  sisters,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska, not  to  mention  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  How  long 
should  we  be  content  with  this  condition  of  affairs  ? 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED,  1887-88. 


States. 


Name. 


o 


3 


1.     CaliforDia. 


0 

3. 
4. 
o. 

0. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

i  12. 
18. 

14. 
15. 


Connecticut.. 

Illinois I 

Indiana  , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ^ 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota....  : 

Nebraska ' 

New  Jersey.. 

New  York.... 
New  York....  i 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania 


Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Fee- 
ble-Minded  Children 

School  for  Imbeciles 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children- 
State  Asylum  for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile 
Youth 

Institute  for  the  Education  and  Training 
of  Feeble-Minded  Children 

School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Home  for  the  Education  and  Care  of 
Foeblo-Minded  Children 

State  Asylum  for  Idiots 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women.'. 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Training-School  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren   


92 
127 
409 
240 
870 

116 

166 

280 

191 

81 

30 
492 

1878  I  194 
1857  824 

1853  G54 


1885 
1858 
1865 
1879 
1877 

1881 

1860 
1848 
1879 
1887 

1888 
1851 


A   PERSONAL    VISIT 

to  the  State  schools  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  showed  those  institutions 
to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  performing  an  inestimable  ser- 
vice to  the  afflicted  homes  and  the  social  order  of  their  respective  States. 
The  Illinois  Institution,  at  Lincoln,  enrolled  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  inmates,  while  as  many  as  three  hundred  more  were  anxiously 
awaiting  admission.  During  the  past  summer  a  new  building  has  in- 
creased the  capacity  to  nearly  six  hundred,  which  will  quickly  be  filled 
and  still  remain  inadequate.  At  the  Minnesota  Institution  three  hun- 
dred and  nine  inmates  were  found,  October,  1890,  taxing  its  full  capacity ; 
though  a  new  wing  is  in  process  of  completion.  Still  another  building 
will  be  asked  from  the  legislature  this  winter,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
granted,  so  valuable  is  this  work  now  seen  to  be. 
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THE   METHODS   OF   TRAINING 

employed  in  these  schools,  much  to  our  regret,  oao  be  but  briefly  presented. 
The  first  great  aim  is  to  establish  a  healthy  fuDctional  activity  of  the 
nervous  system  and  bodily  organs  by  hygienic  and  remedial  measures. 
The  lowest  stage,  and  in  some  cases  the  only  one  attainable,  is  that  of 
habit- forming^  the  training  of  pupils  to  cleanliness,  decency,  order,  and 
self-care.  Above  this  lies  the  work  of  muscular  training.  Simple  gym- 
nastic exercises,  including  marching,  all  with  the  stimulus  and  guidance 
of  music,  are  employed  to  develop  muscular  power,  attention,  dexterity, 
and  a  better  carriage.  Systematic  muscular  exercises  are,  in  themselves, 
a  mental  stimulant  by  their  reflex  influence. 

Next  to  this  matter  of  nervo-muscular  training  comes — ^in  many  cases 
at  least — ^a  special  training  in  the  perception  of  form,  in  which  these  chil- 
dren are  quite  generally  deficient.  Many  ingenious  concrete  devices  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  work  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten 
find  here  an  important  place,  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  training  of 
muscular  action,  perception,  and  attention. 

Still  above  this  comes  school-work  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
term,  but  preceded,  relieved,  and  supplemented  by  industrial  training, 
sewing,  and  needle- work  for  the  girls,  mechanical  and  agricultural  activity 
for  the  boys. 

In  both  the  institutions  visited  the  farm  and  garden  have  been  found 
most  useful  and  profitable  adjuncts,  furnishing  suitable  and  healthful 
occupation  to  many  of  the  inmates,  even  those  of  too  low  a  type  to  re- 
ceive much  benefit  from  the  school  agencies.  In  the  Minnesota  institu- 
tion, brush-making  has  been  developed  into  a  helpful  in-door  industry. 
In  the  Illinois  institution,  shoemaking  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  as  also 
tailoring ;  wood-carving  and  repouss4-work  in  brass  furnish  more  artistic 
outlets  of  activity. 

To  return  to  the  school-work  :  music  is  found  to  be  a  most  important 
field,  the  pupils  being  favorably  affected  by  this  training  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  At  the  Illinois  institution  a  large  and  proficient  brass  band,  com- 
posed wholly  of  pupils,  adds  much  enjoyment  to  the  thwarted  lives  of 
the  better  grade  of  inmates.  Not  a  few  of  the  pupils  showed  extraor- 
dinary musical  powers  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  execution. 

The  same  principles  of  education  are  valid  here  as  elsewhere;  but  there 
is  unlimited  room  and  need  for  special  skill  and  sagacity  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  infinitely  varying  conditions.  All  school-work  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  highly  individualized ;  and  nowhere  is  the  patience,  insight,  and 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher  put  to  severer  tests.     And  the  constant  appli- 
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cation  of  the  teacher's  will  to  the  reinforcemeDt  of  the  pupil's  feehle 
volition  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  demands.  It  should  be  said  here 
that,  evidently,  the  work  is  one  which  enlists  the  whole  nature  of  the 
humane  teacher  ;  and  those  engaged  in  these  schools  show,  almost  with- 
out exception,  an  admirable  devotion  to  the  work. 


THE   ULTIMATE    RESULTS 

of  all  this  care  and  effort  are,  of  course,  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry. 
And  here  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  some  cautionary  considerations. 
While  more  or  less  improvement  is  attainable  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances,  in  some  cases  the  cost  of  improvement,  in  personal  effort  and 
sacrifice,  would  seem  to  be  greater  than  public  benevolence  is  ready  to 
undertake;  and  in  yet  other  cases,  not  a  few,  nothing  more  can  be 
attempted  than  kindly  'intelligent  custody.  A  marked  feature  of  these 
institutions  is  the  strict  and  careful  insistence  upon  the  law  of  kindness 
in  all  the  treatment  of  even  the  lowest  custodial  cases. 

« 

Again,  in  the  better  half  of  those  coming  under  the  care  of  such 
schools,  while  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  is  marked  and  manifest 
to  every  eye,  while  a  large  share  may  be  brought  to  the  plane  of  self  sup- 
port under  wise  and  sympathetic  guardianship,  it  but  rarely  happens  that 
those  without  the  guidance  of  interested  friends  can  be  safely  returned  to 
society  to  fight  alone  the  battle  of  life.  The  "  struggle  for  existence"  is 
so  sharp,  the  competitions  of  life  are  so  many  and  severe,  even  for  the 
normally  endowed,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  large  percentage 
of  these  ''  innocents"  should  ever  find  themselves  able  to  wage  the  fight 
unaided. 

And  yet  there  are  notable  instances  where  even  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. One  person  educated  in  the  Illinois  institution  has  since,  by  his 
own  management  and  busfoess  capacity,  accumulated  a  property  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  closing  pages  of  Dr.  Seguin's  great  work  '^  On 
Idiocy"  (1866)  occurs  the  following : 

"  Our  last  pages  will  be  written  in  memoriam  of  those  who  have  passed 
from  idiocy  to  heroism.  Among  the  inmates  of  the  American  schools 
for  idiots,  several,  whose  primary  condition  is  not  accurately  recorded, 
but  whose  idiocy,  more  or  less  profound,  is  beyond  cavil,  enlisted  to  de- 
fend the  republic.  T.  P.,  formerly  from  the  Pennsylvania  Training- 
School,  and  apprenticed  to  the  shoemaking  business,  entered  the  army, 
performed  good  service  as  a  soldier,  was  captured  in  General  Grant's 
move  through  the  Wilderness,  and  died  at  the  Andersonville  prison-pens. 

<<  From  the  New  York  State  Institution,  Charles  Piper  enlisted  the  day 
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he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  his  own  impulse,  thus  asserting  his 
claim  to  manliness.  Lorenzo  Scott,  incapable  of  education  in  other 
schools,  had  learned  in  that  of  Syracuse  to  speak,  read,  and  write  well ; 
had  acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  such  capacity  for  labor  that  he  was 
not  only  very  useful  in  farming  operations,  but  also  in  the  nicer  labors 
connected  with  the  garden,  where  in  1862,  before  leaving  the  asylum,  be 
took  almost  the  sole  care  of  the  grape-vines.  He  too  enlisted,  moved  by 
an  intelligent  patriotism.  Both  Piper  and  Scott  belong  already  to  the 
history  and  poetry  of  our  time.  After  six  months'  duties,  Charles  was 
smitten  by  typhoid  fever,  and  wanted  to  go  home.  Home  for  him  was 
the  asylum.  At  its  doors  he  was  found  dying,  and  all  the  tender  nursing 
he  received  could  only  revive  him  for  a  few  days.  Lorenzo  served  for 
two  years ;  at  Gettysburg,  where  his  bravery  was  acknowledged  by  his 
officers,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  On  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  liave  run  away  from  the 
hospital  to  join  his  comrades  in  the  Army  of  the  James.  And  lastly, 
transferred  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  was  fatally  wounded  at  Fisher's 
Hill,  and  now  sleeps  at  Winchester.  Before  his  death,  he  expressed  in 
good  writing  his  will  that  everything  belonging  to  him,  and  particularly 
his  money,  should  be  remitted  to  Charley,  the  son  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  where  he  had  been  educated.  But  relatives  who  had 
never  previously  inquired  for  him  inquired  for  his  money  and  divided  it 
among  themselves,  unable  to  sign  their  receipts  otherwise  than  with 
'  their  mark.' " 

By  their  life  and  death  these  once  abandoned  children,  reclaimed  to 
society-life  by  science  and  practical  Christianity,  showed  that  the  insti- 
tution for  idiots  can  already  develop  the  noblest  sentiments  of  man, — 
friendship,  gratitude,  love  of  home,  and  devotion  to  one's  country. 

'*  Another  case  mentioned  is  that  of  a  young  man  received  at  the  Barre 
institution  about  1855,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  many  fruitless 
attempts,  it  was  decided  that  he  could  gain  no  knowledge  from  books 
beyond  his  letters.  There  was  no  desire  to  learn  nor  ambition  to  be  any- 
thing ;  no  habits  of  application,  no  moral  power  to  restrain  him  from  evil, 
very  little  strength  of  will.  After  six  years  of  training  in  the  Barre 
school,  when  the  war  broke  out  (18G1),  he  entered  the  navy  as  gunner's 
mate  on  board  the  *  Ossipee  ;'  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  *  Cum- 
berland' and  thence  to  the  '  Brooklyn,'  on  which  he  served  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  From  letters  recently  received  from  him  we  learn 
that  he  is  married,  and  is  now  mate  of  a  merchant-ship  plying  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  worthy,  useful 
man  would  have  been  wholly  lost  to  society,  or  worse,  made  the  dupe  or 
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iDStrument  of  villany,  had  he  not  enjoyed  the  beneficial  effects  of  our 
peculiar  mode  of  education.'' 

It  is  now  time  to  formulate  some  of  the  reasons 

WHY   THE   STATE   SHOULD    CARE   FOR    ITS   FEEBLE-MINDED, 

instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  present  state  of  neglect. 

1.  The  State  should  systematically  care  for  and  train  its  feehle- 
minded  for  tlie  same  reason  that  it  educates  its  deaf  and  blind  youth. 
Is  it  a  public  duty  to  give  these  latter  a  special  preparation  for  self- 
support  and  the  achievement  of  a  more  rational  life  ?  so  is  it,  doubly,  here. 
Where  the  need  is  greatest,  there  lies  the  greatest  obligation.  Is  it  as  a 
beneficent  public  charity  ?  here  also  is  a  fitting  field.  Where  the  calam* 
ity  is  greatest,  there  is  the  strongest  call  for  all  possible  relief.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  a  reason  for  the  public  care  of  other  defective  classes  which 
does  not  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  these  poorest  of  "  nature's 
step-children."  Their  need  is  self-evident ;  their  improvability  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  class 
nearly  equals  in  numbers  hoth  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind. 

2.  The  State  should  nurture  its  feeble-minded  for  the  same  reasons 
which  demand  the  care  of  its  insane.  Is  the  asylum  in  every  way  a 
better  place  than  the  home  for  the  institution  of  remedial  effort  in  the  one 
case?  So  it  is  unmistakably  in  the  other.  Whether  attended  with 
epileptic  complications  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  abundantly  established  by  ex- 
perience that  feeble-mindedness  can  best  be  ameliorated  by  the  asylum, 
with  its  scientific  methods,  its  trained  assistants,  and  its  thorough  organi- 
zation. Does  the  public  safety  and  comfort  require  the  sequestration  of 
the  insane?  the  same  is  true, in  scarcely  less  degree,  of  the  feeble-minded. 
To  protect  society  against  all  causes  of  injury,  alarm,  or  offence  against 
decency  is  a  proper  public  function  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And 
the  relief  of  the  home  from  the  terrible  burden  which  idiocy  entails  comes 
clearly  within  the  field  of  public  charity  and  public  policy.  We  have  it 
on  expert  authority  that  only  one-fiflh  of  these  unfortunates  are  found  in 
the  homes  of  the  well-to-do.  Over  one-half  are  found  in  the  homes  of 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes;  and  the  remainder  are  of  pauper  origin. 
The  sadness  and  burden  are  especially  severe  in  the  poorer  families  of  the 
laboring  class  who  are  bravely  striving  to  keep  themselves  above  pauper- 
ism. The  relief  of  these  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  whole  body 
politic. 

3.  The  State  should  hasten  to  care  for  its  feeble-minded  as  a  measfure 
of  social  self  preservation^  for  the»greater  Jiealth^  physical  and  moral,  of 
the  body  social.     It  has  been  asserted  before  this  Association,  though  not 
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by  any  member  thereof,  be  it  said,  that  idiocy  should  be  ignored  and 
neglected  as  a  means  of  stamping  it  out.  Neglect  is  not  the  means  by 
which  such  evils  can  bo  eliminated,  but  the  surest  means  of  fostering 
and  multiplying  them.  A  few  quotations  here  from  some  who  have  made 
social  problems  the  study  of  their  lives  should  stir  the  blood  of  every 
man  capable  of  comprehending  their  import.    ' 

In  the  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1887-88 
we  read :  '*  Idiocy  is  a  defect  which  is  especially  liable  to  descend  by  in- 
heritance. In  one  poor-house  in  this  State  there  are  a  feeble-minded 
mother  and  seven  idiot  sons.  This  fact  indicates  the  necessity  of'keeping 
all  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  females  protected  in  institutions  in  order  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  idiots." 

Says  Dr.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsylvania:  ^^  It  seems  incredible  that  in  an  en- 
lightened community  a  woman  should  go  on  giving  birth  in  succession 
to  five  microcephalic  idiots,  three  of  whom  survive  to  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  so  long  as  they  shall  live.  It  seems  incredible  that 
a  female  insane  pauper  should  have  been  discharged  two  successive  times 
from  a  county-house,  returning  to  a  drunken  husband  to  become  twice 
eneiente  with  defective  or  idiotic  progeny.  It  seems  incredible  that  a 
husband  living  with  a  wife  who  is  known  to  be  insane  should  go  on  bid- 
ding into  being  imbeciles  and  incompetents,  apologetically  explaining  that 
his  wife  was  in  better  health  when  eneiente.  It  seem  incredible  that  there 
should  be  a  county-house  in  any  enlightened  State  where  the  inbreeding 
of  paupers  and  pauper  imbeciles  of  the  same  parentage  is  possible  until  a 
large  family  of  wretched  creatures  is  issued  to  scatter  and  propagate  an 
infamous  blood." 

Says  the  same  authority,  in  another  connection :  "  Akin  to  the  criminal, 
less  respectable  and  more  pitiable,  is  a  great  host  moving  up  and  down  our 
country  roads,  the  much-abused  tramp.  The  stamp  of  his  intellectual 
weakness  is  clear  in  his  features,  in  his  loose  articulations,  in  his  aimless, 
dogged  contentment.  He  is  rarely  a  thief,  as  he  lacks  a  thicFs  capacity. 
Of  over  twosoore  of  these  fellows  examined  recently,  more  than  one-half 
were  vagabond  imbeciles,  irresponsible  for  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  living,  and,  failing  the  offices  of  mercy  in  their  childhood,  deserve 
the  kindness  of  a  lifelong  detention  within  enclosures  devoted  to  bringing 
out  their  own  self-support. 

"  There  is  another  sorry  phalanx  of  misery, — the  abandoned  prostitutes 
of  our  cities,  recoiling  on  the  community  for  its  laxity  of  law  and  surveil-. 
lance,  and  contaminating  how  many  births  of  even  lawful  wedlock  I    Who 
are  these  prostitutes  ?     A  class  so  feeble  in  will-power,  so  ignorant,  and 
of  such  uncontrollable  emotions  that  it  is  no  forced  conclusion  that  very 
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many  are  nDSOund  and  irresponsible,  the  sinned  against  rather  than  the 
sinners. 

"  There  is  no  field  of  political  economy  which  can  be  worked  to  better 
advantage  for  the  dimination  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  insanity  than  that 
of  idiocy.  The  early  recognition  of  some  of  its  special,  upper,  and  more 
dangerous  forms  should  be  followed  by  their  withdrawal  from  their  un- 
wholesome environments  and  their  permanent  sequestration  before  they 
iure  pronounced  criminals,  and  have,  by  the  tuition  of  the  slums,  acquired 
A  precocity  that  deceives  even  experts.  Only  a  small  percentage  should 
^ver  be  returned  to  the  community,  and  then  only  under  conditions  that 
would  preclude  the  probability  of  their  assuming  social  relations  under 
marriage,  or  becoming  sources  of  moral  and  physical  disease  under  the 
garb  of  professional  tramps  or  degraded  prostitates. 

*'  How  many  of  your  criminals,  inebriates,  and  prostitutes  are  congenital 
imbeciles  ?  How  many  of  your  insane  are  really  feeble-minded  or  imbe- 
cile persons,  wayward  and  neglected  in  their  early  training,  and  at  last 
•conveniently  housed  in  hospitals,  after  having  wrought  mischief,  entered 
social  relations,  reproduced  their  kind,  defied  laws,  antagonized  experts 
and  lawyers,  puzzled  philanthropists,  and  in  every  possible  manner  retali- 
ated on  their  progenitors  for  their  origin  and  on  the  community  for  their 
jnisapprehension  ?  How  many  of  your  incorrigible  boys,  lodged  in  the 
house  of  refuge  to  be  half  educated  in  letters  and  wholly  unreached  in 
morals,  are  sent  out  into  the  community  the  moral  idiots  they  were  at  the 
beginning,  only  more  powerfully  armed  for  mischief?  And  pauperism 
■breeding  other  paupers,  what  is  it  but  imbecility  let  free  to  do  its  mis- 
chief?'* * 

Can  such  alarming  facts  be  wisely  met  by  the  neglect  of  idiots  or  by 
leaving  them  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  found  in  poor-houses  ?  Is 
there  any  safety  in  anything  less  than  *^  a  haven  for  imbecility,  where 
'  they  shall  go  no  more  out  and  there  shall  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving 
in  marriage  ? 

4.  The  State  should  guard  and  educate  its  feeble-minded  because  this 
will  never  be  done  otherwise.  Private  benevolent  effort  is  as  inadequate 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  large  organized  institutions  needful  for  the 
proper  performance  of  all  this  work,  as  to  provide  for  the  but  slightly 
greater  number  of  the  insane. 

5.  Last  but  not  least,  this  thing  should  be  done  because  it  is  unjust  and 
unwise  to  discriminate  against  a  single  defective  and  unfortunate  class, 

*  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  1884,  St.  Louis. 
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as  we  have  now  for  many  years  been  doing.  It  is  time  that  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin  should  rouse  itself  from  indifference  and  begin  to 
make  provision  for  '*  the  forgotten  child." 

It  seems  needful  to  consider,  somewhat  briefly, 

THE   PROPER   SCOPE   OP   STATE   CARE 

for  the  class  under  consideration.  This  is  the  more  important  since  one 
of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  failure  of  1887  was  a  difference  of  official 
opinion  on  this  point.  Should  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  be  primarily  a  school  or  an  asylum  ?  No  body  like  this  would 
long  hesitate  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  school  idea.  This  judgment  would 
be  in  clear  accord  with  the  ideas  which  governed  Drs.  Seguin  and  Wilbur, 
and  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  feeble-minded ; 
but  the  course  of  experience  seems  to  show  quite  conclusively  that  the 
two  ends  cannot  long  be  kept  separate.  Both  functions  are  proper  and 
necessary.  The  unimprovable  grades  of  idiots  need  intelligent  custody 
to  the  same  extent  and  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  the  chronic  insane. 
This  might  be  provided  for  in  county  asylums  if  it  were  possible,  at  the 
outset,  to  draw  the  line  with  any  success  between  the  improvable  and  the 
unimprovable.  But  ample  experience  proves  that  this  is  not  possible. 
The  great  majority  of  all  grades  should  first  be  committed  to  the  care  and 
ameliorating  effort  of  the  special  school.  It  may  require  years  to  clearly 
establish  the  unimprovability  of  any  case.  If  the  school  and  the  custo- 
dial department  exist  side  by  side,  under  the  same  management,  the  trans- 
fer of  inmates,  complete  or  partial,  final  or  temporary,  from  one  to  the 
other  can  be  effected  with  least  difficulty  or  loss.  And  even  that  minority 
of  cases  which  are  clearly  of  the  ^^  custodial"  character,  and  who  are  not 
subjects  for  educational  effort,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  are  nevertheless 
susceptible  to  the  habit-forming  processes,  and  require  expert  supervision. 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  clear,  that  the  State  Institution  should 
he  inaugurated  as  a  School,  with  legal  sanction  and  provision  for  the 
natural  and  inevitable  growth  of  the  custodial  feature.  It  would  be 
easy  to  allege  strong  reasons  for  this  course,  other  than  those  already 
suggested,  did  space  permit. 

One  further  suggestion  as  to  methods  is  believed  to  be  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  report.  The  success  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Cottage  Plan" 
in  the  organization  of  certain  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions, 
and  its  resulting  popularity,  has  led  to  the  judgment  in  certain  intelli- 
gent quarters  that  this  plan  is  the  proper  one  for  all  such  institutions. 
As  regards  the  particular  class  in  question,  we  feel  bound  to  record  our 
dissent  from  this  judgment.     Our  personal  observation — ^somewhat  lim- 
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ited,  it  is  true — and  the  more  valuable  testimony  of  those  most  successful 
in  large  practical  experience  point  unmistakably  towards  that  form  of 
organization  known  as  the  "colony  plan."  This  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered a  modification  of  the  cottage  plan.  It  involves,  in  the  first  place, 
one  large  central  building,  which  may,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
fulfil  all  necessary  functions.  But  in  time  other  lesser  buildings  should 
arise,  devoted  to  special  purjioses,  as  the  hospital,  the  farm  colony,  tbe 
custodia,  the  epileptic  hospital,  each  suitably  located  for  its  own  special 
function.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  provision  should  be  made  from 
the  start  for  ample  grounds,  heathfully  located,  and  including  a  liberal 
area  of  productive  agricultural  land  at  no  great  distance  from  the  central 
building. 

Teachers  of  Wisconsin,  ought  the  present  situation  to  continue  ?  Ought 
not  a  ^*  campaign  of  education"  to  be  inaugurated  which  shall  go  on  un- 
ceasingly until  the  just,  the  benevolent,  the  prudent  thing  shall  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  not  all  go  out  as  fact-bearers  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  sparing 
not  our  voice  until  this  one  class  of  forgotten,  children  shall  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  of  care  and  nurture  with  all  the  other  and  more  favored 
youth  of  our  prosperous  commonwealth  ? 
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STATUS  OF  THE  WORK  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE  AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INSTITUTIONS — IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  INTRODUCED  DURING  THE 
YEARS   1890    AND    1891. 

Califoiniia. — Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne  reported  at  length.     See  page  173. 

Connecticut, — No  report. 

Illinois, — Dr.  Wm.  B.  Fish  reported:  *We  have  completed  our  custo- 
dial buildiDg,  which  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty  inmates. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  heating,  and  furnishing  is  forty  thousand 
dollars,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  per  capita.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  legislature  will  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  custodial 
cases  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  dollars  per  capita. 

Our  farm  experiment  continues  to  meet  with  success  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. We  have  for  the  past  three  years  leased  a  farm  of  four 
hundred  acres,  about  a  mile  from  the  maio  institution.  Upon  this  farm 
is  a  colony  of  some  twenty  boys,  who  are  permanently  located  at  the  farm. 
The  paid  employes  are  a  farmer,  at  fifty  dollars  per  month  ;  a  milkman,  at 
twenty  dollars  per  month ;  and  a  maid-of-all-work,  at  twelve  dollars  per 
month.  No  special  appropriation  has  ever  been  asked  from  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  this  farm  experiment.  By  rigid  economy 
and  the  utilization  of  waste  material  of  the  main  institution,  barns,  cow- 
sheds, and  quarters  for  the  boys  have  been  constructed.  We  now  liave  a 
herd  of  eighty  Holstein  cows,  a  complete  set  of  farm  implements,  and  all 
the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  on  a  farm.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  our  farmer  purchases  all  of  the  beef-cattle  required  by  the  insti- 
tution and  slaughters  them.  In  1890  we  annexed  one  hundred  acres 
more,  making  five  hundred  acres  in  all.  December  31st,  1890,  the  ac- 
count wiih  the  farm  for  three  years  of  its  occupancy  showed  a  balance 
to  its  credit  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and 
forty-seven  cents,  or  an  annual  credit  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  above  all  expenses,  including  rents,  wages,  food,  and  six  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  plant.  We  have  pending  in  the  present  legislature 
a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars.   It  has  passed  the  two  committees  of  the  Senate,  passed 
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one  committee  of  the  House,  and  is  now  pending  in  tbe  House  Appro- 
priation Committee.  What  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations  will  be  I 
cannot  say. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  call  your  attention  to  any  changes  in  our  school- 
room work.  We  are,  as  you  know,  making  nearly  all  the  boots,  shoes, 
and  clothing  used  in  the  institution.  We  are  doing  some  work  in  wood- 
carving,  repouss^-work,  and  painting.  We  have  been  very  free  from 
epidemic  diseases,  except  some  cases  of  grippe.  The  year  previous  we 
had  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  but  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  at  present  is  excellent. 

Indiana, — Mr.  J.  G.  Blake  reported :   The  work  in  Indiana  is  pro- 
gressing.    Some  years  ago  the  institution  was  at  Knightstown  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home.     Four  years  ago  that  unwise 
union  was  dissolved.     The  institution  then  was  placed  upon  its  own 
foundations,  sixty  children  without  a  foot  of  ground  to  call  its  own  or  a 
shingle  to  shield  it !     For  a  few  months  they  occupied  an  old  building 
in  the  suburbs  of  Knightstown,  sleeping  among  the  rafters  and  down  in 
the  cellar.     Permission  was  then  granted  to  occupy  an  unfinished  insane 
asylum  at  Richmond.    The  buildings  were  simply  walls.    Doors,  roofs,  and 
windows  were  added ;  nothing  else  was  done.     The  sixty  children  were 
moved  to  th^e  temporary  quarters,  and  remained  there  until  July  8th, 
1890.     In   the  mean   time   the   legislature  appropriated   fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  establishing  a  home.      That  was  not 
sufficient,  for  after  separating  the  institution  from  the  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Home,  the  doors  were  opened  wider  to  include  epileptics,  idio-imbeciles, 
and  paralytics.       The  poor-houses  were  crowded  with  this  class  of  chil- 
dren.    A  circular  was  sent  out  saying  that  the  home  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive all  that  might  come,  and  none  were  turned  away.      The  lame,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  paralytic,  and  the  epileptic  came. 
Fifly-five  acres  of  land  were  bought.     A  foundation  was  laid,  and  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  of    the  legislature  one  hundred    and  eighty-seven 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated   for  the  institution. 
The  home  was  built  and  furnished,  and  the  entire  institution  was  moved 
to  Fort  Wayne.     Last  year  the  legislature  gave  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  an  industrial  building,  school-house,  and  other  improvements.     There 
are  now  three  hundred  and  sixty  children  in  that  institution  and  sixty  or 
seventy  applications  on  file.     At  present  the  school  occupies  rooms  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  day  rooms.     When  the  school-houses  are  built  the 
number  can  be  increased  to  four  hundred  and  fifty.     It  is  hoped  that  can 
be  done  before  the  end  of  the  year.     The  work  cannot  compare  with  that 
of  the  older  and  more  experienced  institutions.    Manual  training  is  being 
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eztended  as  rapidly  as  'possible.     All  the  shoes,  clothes,  and  mattresses 
used  by  the  institution  are  now  made  there. 

Mr.  Blake  closed  his  report  by  thanking  the  Association  for  admitting 
him  to  membership,  though  he  had  not  the  title  of  M.D.,  which  he  re- 
gretted. His  experience  had  already  taught  him  that  if  a  man  came  to 
him  to  apply  for  a  position  as  superintendent  of  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded,  he  would  not  recommend  him  unless  he  were  an  educated 
physician,  as  well  as  an  ^*  all-round  man.*' 

Iowa, — Dr.  Rogers  reported :  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sessions 
of  the  Iowa  Legislature  are  biennial,  and  it  is  customary  for  our  institutions 
to  make  extraordinary  improvements  the  same  year  that  the  appropria- 
tions are  made ;  for  this  reason  we  have  nothing  new  to  report  in  the  way 
of  new  buildings,  only  to  say  the  additions  completed  last  year — namely, 
the  cold  storage,  the  new  school-rooms,  the  laundry,  the  hundred  acres 
additional  land,  the  electrio-light  plant,  etc. — are  all  being  greatly  appre- 
ciated in  our  household. 

We  are  at  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  institution  that  forcibly  im- 
presses the  management,  and  those  of  our  people  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  growth  and  needs  of  this  work,  with  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
the  division  of  classes  referred  to  in  our  discussions  here  and  reports, 
particularly  for  the  better  care  of  custodlals  and  epileptics. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  that  there  has  been  such  a  pressure  for 
the  admission  of  all  classes,  and  especially  for  adults,  which  our  law  does 
not  provide  for.  The  limit  is  reached  with  the  present  facilities,  there 
being  now  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifly  present  in  our  wards.  The 
general  outlook  and  impressions  for  the  welfare  of  Iowa's  unfortunates 
seem  favorable. 

Kentucky, — Dr.  John  Q.  A.  Stewart  reported :  Exactly  ten  years  ago 
to-day  this  Association  met  at  this  place.  On  these  grounds  were  as- 
sembled many  of  the  old  members,  whose  faces  are  absent  to-day ;  some  of 
them  have  passed  to  the  great  beyond,  others  are  detained  at  home  by 
sickness  or  business  engagements.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  see  so  many 
new  faces,  indicating  as  it  docs  the  continued  spread  in  other  States  of 
the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  meet  to-day  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  those  which  attended  us  ten  years  ago  :  the  build- 
ings in  which  we  held  our  meetings  then  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
in  their  stead  this  structure  which  we  now  inhabit  has  been  erected. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  day  of  May,  1889, 
a  fire  was  discovered  in  an  unoccupied  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  An 
alarm  was  sounded  throughout  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  the 
employes  on  the  place  were  congregated. 
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Every  effort  to  subdue  the  flames,  which  in  a  few  moments  were  under 
full  headway,  was  made,  but  without  making  the  least  impression  on  the 
fire.  The  Frankfort  Fire  Department  was  summoned,  and  the  citizens  of 
Frankfort,  in  large  numbers,  quickly  responded  to  the  alarm,  all  aiding 
in  every  manner  to  put  out  the  fire,  bat  without  avail. 

Attention  had  already  been  directed  to  getting  the  children  safely  out 
of  the  burning  building.  Most  of  them  were,  happily,  in  the  chapel 
building,  some  distance  from  the  point  where  the  fire  was  first  discovered. 
The  teachers,  who  had  them  in  charge,  quietly  and  orderly  marched 
them  down -stairs  and  out  into  the  grounds. 

The  attendants  took  into  their  arms  those  who  were  sick  and  others 
who  could  not  escape  of  their  own  volition  and  carried  them  to  the  cot- 
tage, a  short  distance  from  the  main  building.  No  lives  were  lost  and  no 
accident  of  any  kind  occurred.  When  all  the  inmates  had  been  cared  for, 
efforts  were  directed  to  saving  such  furniture  and  supplies  as  could  be 
found,  and  much  valuable  property  was  thus  saved. 

In  three  hours  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  noble  old  building  but  the 
blackened  walls,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  without  a  place 
to  lay  their  heads ;  every  building  had  been  destroyed  except  the  stables 
and  a  small  cottage  or  two. 

Before  the  fire  was  out,  telegrams  began  to  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  offering  assistance  and  sympathy,  and  the  officers  of  the  institution 
were  gratified  and  surprised  at  the  number  of  warm  friends  raised  up  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  this  hour  of  our  dire  distress.  The  Crab  Orchard 
Springs  Company  offered  the  use  as  long  as  we  might  need  it  of  their  large 
hotel  without  price.  The  trustees  of  the  city  school  of  Frankfort  offered 
the  use  of  the  school-building.  The  commissioners  of  the  Central  Asylam 
for  Insane  telegraphed  that  room  would  be  made  immediately  in  that  in- 
stitution for  our  accommodation,  and  many  persons  offered  to  take  one  or 
more  children  into  their  families  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
their  comfort ;  and  thus  were  showered  upon  us  all  the  sympathy  and  help 
we  could  ask. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  fire  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
together  with  CLovernor  Buckner,  Lieutenant-Governor  Bryan,  and  the 
City  Council  and  many  citizens  of  Frankfort,  met  for  consultation  at  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Kentucky.  The  telegrams  were  answered  and  the 
kindly  offers  of  help  suitably  acknowledged,  but  it  was  decided  to  remain 
on  the  grounds,  making  such  temporary  arrangements  for  shelter  for  the 
children  as  we  could,  and  thus  be  ready  to  go  to  work  clearing  away 
the  dibris  preparatory  to  rebuilding,  which  was  immediately  decided 
upon. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Dudley  had  a  large  building  upon  her  farm  adjacent  to  our 
grounds,  which  she  kindly  offered  for  our  use.  The  governor  gave  us  an 
order  for  as  many  tents  as  we  needed,  and  with  these  in  addition  to  the 
house,  together  with  the  fine  May  weather,  we  made  it  absolutely  com- 
fortable for  the  female  portion  of  our  large  family. 

We  had  just  finished  a  large  stable,  the  loft  of  which  was  filled  with 
hay.  The  hay  and  stock  were  removed,  the  whole  building  cleaned  and 
thoroughly  whitewashed,  about  one  hundred  cots  put  in,  and  in  this  the 
boys  were  comfortably  housed.  For  nearly  three  months  the  boys  occu- 
pied this  stable,  eatiog  three  meals  a  day  in  a  cottage  near  by. 

When  the  children  were  provided  for  we  began  to  throw  the  walls  of 
the  burnt  buildings,  and  all  of  the  boys  went  industriously  to  work  clean- 
ing and  stacking  the  bricks,  of  which  about  nine  hundred  thousand  were 
saved  and  used  in  the  coostruction  of  the  new  building.  On  the  25th 
day  of  May  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Board  with  Messrs.  Gault  &  Co., 
of  Frankfort,  for  the  erection  of  a  large  frame  building,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  house  and  properly  entertain  our  large  household  until  a  suitable 
building  could  be  erected.  This  building  is  now  used  for  shops  for  the 
industrial  departments. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  were  carrying  insurance  on  the  buildings  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  this,  with  the 
small  amount  in  our  treasury,  was  to  be  expended  in  buildings.  The 
temporary  buildings  were  to  cost  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars (S5960).  These  were  commenced  on  the  31st  day  of  May  and  finished 
on  the  3d  day  of  August.  On  that  day  we  moved  the  whole  household  into 
them,  and  went  on  with  our  usual  duties  as  though  no  fire  had  occurred. 
Winter  came  on  apace,  the  house  was  heated  with  stoves,  the  cots  of  the 
children  were  set  aside  in  the  daytime  to  make  room  for  the  regular  ex- 
ercises of  the  schools,  and,  though  crowded  and  submitting  to  many 
inconveniences,  we  managed  to  live  and  carry  on  the  usual  duties  of  the 
institution  for  one  year,  or  until  this  building  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled  was  finished. 

On  the  27th  day  of  June,  nearly  two  months  after  the  fire,  the  plans 
of  this  building  were  perfected  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  on  the  16th  day  of  July  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Michael 
Buckley,  of  Frankfort,  who  proposed  to  put  it  up  according  to  the  speci- 
fications for  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  ($28,190.) 

This  was  only  about  half  the  cost  of  this  building,  however,  for  the 
heating,  furnishing,  piping  for  gas,  and  finishing  work  not  contracted  for 
in  the  first  letting  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the  next  legislature,  besides 
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we  had  saved  about  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  old  material,  which 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  this  building,  making  the  cost  of  the 
building  as  it  stands  to-day  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000).  It  is 
quite  as  large  as  tho  old  building,  and  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  new 
frame  structure,  gives  us  room  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  nearly 
one  hundred  more  than  we  were  able  to  care  for  before  the  fire. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  we  are  en- 
abled to  look  back  upon  the  destruction  of  our  old  home  rather  as  a 
blessing  than  otherwise ;  but  the  ordeal  through  which  wo  have  passed 
has  been  a  fearful  one  and  long  to  be  remembered. 

To  be  thrown  out  of  a  home  without  warning,  with  no  place  of  shelter 
and  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  to  care  for,  required  the 
most  active  and  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  make 
any  kind  of  provision  for  them,  but  it  was  met  successfully.  It  has 
passed  into  almost  a  dream,  and  now  we  are  in  a  much  better  condition, 
with  a  more  suitable  house,  more  room,  better  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  better  furniture,  a  new  building,  and  all  at  a  very  little  cost 
to  the  State. 

The  location  of  the  new  building,  as  you  will  see,  is  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  old  one,  on  a  higher  part  of  the  land,  enabling  us  to  provide 
perfectly  for  drainage  and  sewage.  Our  school  has  been  going  on  con- 
tinously,  and  our  industrial  department,  with  much  larger  accommoda- 
tion for  the  work,  has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  nearly  a  year.  We 
find  a  market  for  everything  we  make,  and  the  shops  are  paying  a  very 
fair  profit,  holding  the  State  entirely  free  from  expense,  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  engaged  in  that  pursuit,  buying  all  the  material  used,  and 
having  a  few  dollars  to  their  credit  every  month. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  would  utter  a  prayer  that  you  may  never 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  your  buildings  destroyed  by  fire.  Bat  if 
you  do,  you  will  find,  as  I  did,  that  such  a  fearful  disaster  is  not  unmixed 
with  compensating  blessings.  It  is  worth  much  to  have  the  sympathy 
of  friends  extended  to  you  where  you  so  little  expected  it.  It  is  worth 
much  to  know  of  the  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  of  your  employi^,  who, 
no  doubt  (as  mine  did),  will  stand  by  you,  and  make  the  best  of  the  dis- 
comforts necessarily  attending  their  new  and  strange  condition.  And  more 
than  all,  it  is  worth  much  to  know  that  your  people  throughout  your  State 
have  an  affectionate  regard  for  you  and  your  work,  which  nothing  will  so 
develop  as  the  fearful  loss  by  fire  of  your  buildings.  Then  it  is  that  the 
hearty  good-will  of  your  people  will  demonstrate  itself,  and  the  sympathy 
and  love  which  your  misfortune  have  developed  are  almost  compensative 
enough  to  repay  you  for  your  suffering. 
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Massachusetts. — Mrs.  Brown,  of  Barre :  There  has  been  bat  little 
change  in  our  institution,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  better  work  all  the 
time.  We  vary  the  exercises  to  suit  the  different  pupils.  Our  numbers 
do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  The  children  help  in  various  ways, 
but  we  have  no  regular  manual  work  ;  before  school  time  the  young  ones 
take  their  little  wheelbarrows  and  wheel  stove-wood  from  the  yard  to 
the  shed.  Some  of  the  older  boys  help  on  the  farm.  We  have  about 
fifty  children  in  the  different  schools.  In  the  epileptic  department  we 
have  some  occupation  and  amusement,  but  we  find  that  the  epileptics  do 
not  retain  what  they  gain.  The  natural  progress  of  the  disease  is  mental 
as  well  as  physical  deterioration.  We  have  not  received  any  new  cases 
of  epilepsy,  though  one  who  was  with  us  before  has  returned  to  us. 

Question. — How  much  land  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Brown. — About  two  hundred  acres.  We  do  not  cultivate  a 
great  deal.  Grass  is  the  largest  crop  we  have.  We  rabe  fresh  vegeta- 
bles for  our  own  family,  but  we  do  not  have  boys  to  work  the  farm.  As 
ours  is  a  private  school,  there  is  no  material  for  farm-work.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience  a  boy  may  help  about  planting  or  driving  the  horses 
for  planting,  but  enough  only  for  the  occupation  or  discipline  of  the 
pupil. 

Question. — What  is  the  feeling  of  the  parents  with  regard  to  work  ? 

Mrs.  Brown. --At  different  periods  we  have  had  the  expression  of 
opinion  from  parents  that  they  did  not  care  to  have  their  children  work, 
because  they  had  a  tender  feeling  for  them.  If  they  had  been  bright 
children  and  had  remained  at  home  they  would  not  have  had  any  manual 
labor  to  perform.  I  think  the  parents  of  the  children  we  have  now  are 
ready  and  desirous  to  have  them  do  some  sort  of  work.  It  is  not  profit- 
able labor.     For  the  girls  the  labor  is  household  helpfulness. 

Question. — How  many  inmates  have  you? 

Mrs.  Brown. — About  one  hundred  in  all;  fifty  or  sixty  in  the 
schools. 

Question. — Are  your  buildings  separate? 

Mrs.  Brown. — Yes.  We  have  a  central  edifice  in  which  we  live,  an 
industrial  department  which  has  girls  on  the  upper  floors  and  boys  on 
the  lower  floor,  a  girls'  house,  which  accommodates  twenty  girls,  with  a 
matron,  two  attendants,  and  a  housekeeper.  Then  we  have  an  epileptic 
department  in  a  house  for  boys,  with  a  man  and  his  wife  and  two  attend- 
ants. My  son  lives  in  another  house ;  he  has  only  his  own  family.  Our 
buildings  are  all  near  together,  though  far  enough  apart  to  be  completely 
separate. 

Massachusetts. — Dr.  Fernald  reported:    Our  work  at  South  Boston 
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has  been  a  good  deal  complicated  by  the  fact  that  our  population  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  is  divided  between  the  old  school  at  South 
Bobton  and  the  farm  and  asylum  department  at  Waltham.  We  have 
been  80  busy  with  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  that  we  have  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  developing  the  school- work.  We  have  made  a 
good  beginning  in  our  asylum  department,  and  have  admitted  a  number 
of  low-grade  oases  and  adult  females.  We  have  endeavored  to  utilize 
the  labor  of  this  class  in  caring  for  the  helpless  custodial  cases.  In  our 
shops  we  do  comparatively  little  work.  Our  boys  have  saved  us  several 
thousands  of  dollars  in  doing  the  rough  work  connected  with  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  excavating,  hauling  stone,  preparing  the  ground  for 
sewage  disposition,  and  laying  our  mains.  Our  female  inmates  do  the 
laundry-work  and  reduce  the  cost  of  attendance  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment. In  the  fall  we  expect  to  open  the  schools  in  the  new  school  depart- 
ment at  Waltham.  The  State  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  proviso  that  we  should  provide  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates.  We  think  we  shall  have  provided  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  With  additional  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  institution  we  are 
building  an  additional  dormitory,  which  will  provide  for  another  hundred, 
making  our  total  capacity  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  done  as  much  as  or  more  than  we  promised. 

Minnesota, — Dr.  Rogers  reported :  The  institution  at  Glen  wood  has  a 
standing  appropriation  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  school.  The  last  legislature  added  to  this,  for  the  year  1892, 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  for  the  year  1893, 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  amounts  aggregate 
something  less  than  the  expenses  of  the  present  year,  but  our  Board  of 
Directors  have  each  year  returned  to  the  State  treasury  quite  a  sum  of 
unexpended  funds.  I  believe  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July 
31st,  the  amount  returned  was  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
three  schools  included  under  the  general  management.  This  money  is 
available  for  our  use.  There  was  no  intention  of  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  appropriation  or  in  any  way  hampering  the  institution.  We 
shall  have  all  the  money  we  need.  We  have  made  no  special  changes  in 
school-work  further  than  to  make  some  progress  in  our  co-ordinating 
plan  of  school-  and  shop-training.  Some  of  the  pupils  work  half  a  day 
in  the  shop  and  are  half  a  day  in  the  school-room.  We  have  finished  a 
brush-shop  since  last  year,  the  lower  story  of  which  will  be  used  for  a 
laundry.  We  hope  to  have  an  industrial  building  on  the  boys'  side,  which 
will  be  connected  by  covered  corridors,  so  that  the  industrial  and  school 
work  will  go  hand  in  hand. 
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The  present  population  of  the  Minnesota  school  is  three  handred  and 
twenty-two,  divided  as  follows :  training  department,  one  handred  and 
fifty ;  custodial,  one  hundred  and  fifly-five ;  farm,  seventeen.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  present  plant,  including  the  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
We  also  received  at  the  last  legislature  an  appropriation  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  This  is  to  be  divided  between  the  three  schools.  We 
propose  to  erect  accommodations  for  more  custodial  cases.  Our  principal 
industry  is  brushmakiDg.  The  shop  was  not  completed  until  the  1st  of 
October.  Since  then  they  have  made  about  twelve  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  brushes.  We  have  a  man  on  the  road,  who  sends  orders  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  dozen  brushes  at  a  time,  and  then  we  stop  him 
until  we  fill  them. 

Dr.  Stewart. — What  is  the  profit  on  the  brushes? 

Dr.  Koqers. — I  cannot  tell  now,  but  I  can  prepare  such  a  report.  I 
calculate  that  we  will  pay  for  all  the  material  used,  the  manager's  salary, 
who  is  an  officer  of  the  institution,  the  foreman's  wages,  the  fifteen  per 
cent,  we  pay  the  travelling  man,  and  leave  about  fifty  dollars. 

Dr.  Stewart. — That  is  first  i-ate. 

Maryland. — Dr.  S.  J.  Fort  reported :  May  I  report  that  we  have  in- 
troduced at  Font  Flill  the  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics,  and  feel  sure 
that  therein  we  have  an  almost  ideal  ^^  setting  up"  and  poising  drill,  besides 
a  range  of  movements  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  adaptable  to  feeble- 
minded children  and  their  physical  peculiarities.  Font  Hill  is  going  ahead, 
despite  the  apathy  in  our  State  concerning  the  work. 

Miss  Mattie  Oundry  reported :  Our  house  at  Owing's  Mills,  Maryland, 
is  at  present  full,  our  number  being  twenty-eight, — fifteen  girls  and  thir- 
teen boys.  There  are  many  applicants  waiting  for  admission,  a  large 
number  of  them  being  epileptics,  which  we  do  not  take  at  present.  We 
now  have  two  teachers,  and  all  but  two  of  the  children  attend  school. 
Several  boys  do  good  work  on  the  farm  and  keep  the  grounds  and  roads 
in  order.  We  employ  two  attendants,  a  cook,  laundress,  and  man-of  all- 
work.  During  the  past  year  a  new  play- room  and  exercise- hall  have  been 
built,  and  work  is  now  going  on  on  a  new  stone  cottage  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  fifty, boys.  Part  of  the  stone  for  this  building  is  being  quarried 
on  the  farm.  We  have  had  one  death,  but  no  cases  of  serious  illness 
during  the  year.  We  hope  to  have  the  new  building  ready  for  use  by 
November,  and  will  then  appoint  a  medical  superintendent.  We  have 
every  hope  of  securing  a  liberal  appropriation  from  the  next  legislature, 
and  of,  in  time,  having  an  institution  that  Maryland  may  be  proud  of. 

Nebraska, — Dr.  Armstrong  reported :  Our  appropriations  are  made  for 
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specific  purposes  and  can  be  used  for  no  other.  I  have  tried  to  get  appro- 
priatioDsTor  establishing  some  industrial  work,  and  during  last  year  we  have 
started  brushmaking  in  a  small  way.  We  have  employed  no  extra  help  and 
had  no  foreman.  I  simply  had  my  book-keeper  give  time  when  he  could. 
We  have  eleven  or  twelve  boys  who  can  draw  the  fibre  in  the  brush  very 
well,  and  three  who  can  finish  a  brush  entirely.  We  have  made  only 
scrub-brushes.  I  have  been  met  with  ridicule  on  the  part  of  many  who 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  teach  our  children  to  do  any  kind  of  work, 
but  I  have  demonstrated  the  contrary.  The  girls  make  their  own  clothing 
and  do  some  fancy-work.  Mrs.  Armstrong,  who  has  charge  of  them,  can 
tell  about  this  work. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. — When  I  commenced  my  girls  were  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  work.  It  was  very  slow  at  first  teaching  them.  They 
are  now  doing  plain  sewing,  and  are  able  to  make  plain  gingham  dresses, 
aprons,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  and  to  do  some  fancy  crochet  stitches. 

New  Jersey. — No  one  being  present  from  and  no  report  having  been  re- 
ceived from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Kerlin  stated  that  the  institution  at  Yineland 
has  made  unprecedented  progress  in  its  development.  It  is  a  private  cor- 
poration, modelled  somewhat  afler  the  Pennsylvania  Training-School,  and 
like  it  is  aided  by  the  State.  It  receives  children  on  a  State  fund  at  a 
stipulated  price,  though  the  State  refuses  on  constitutional  grounds  to 
extend  any  aid  in  the  form  of  building.  Rev.  S.  O.  Garrison,  the  super- 
intendent, is  a  man  of  faith  and  magnetism,  and  it  is  to  his  influence  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  may  be  ascribed.  Yioeland  and  Barre 
are  our  best  illustrations  of  the  cottage  system  of  caring  for  the  feeble- 
minded. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  Mr.  Garrison's  is  a  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded  women.  This  was  organized  by  some  be- 
nevolent ladies  under  the  inspiring  lead  of  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  and  is 
owned  by  the  State.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Mary  J. 
Dnnlap.  Mr.  Garrison's  institution  has  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inmates.  Miss  Ada  Blake,  who  was  connected  with  the  Elwyn  institu- 
tion for  many  years,  is  in  Mr.  Garrison's  school.  She  has  already  organ- 
ised a  cornet  band,  and  is  promoting  this  excellent  work  by  her  matured 
experience.  There  are  no  relations,  official  or  otherwise,  between  these 
two  institutions  of  kindred  purpose. 

New  York. — Dr.  J.  C.  Carson  :  We  have  made  some  additions  in  build- 
ing during  1890-91  at  Syracuse,  so  that  now  we  have  five  hundred  and 
ten  pupils.  We  have  also  added  a  residence  for  the  superintendent.  That 
is  an  innovation  on  time-honored  custom,  but  after  two  years'  experience 
I  can  recommend  it  to  those  who  enjoy  the  privacy  that  a  home  affords. 
In  our  school- work  we  have  made  no  radical  changes.    It  consists  of  ordi- 
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Darj  school  methods,  kiDdergarten  work,  caHstheiiics,  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  industrial  training.  We  have  also  ahout  twenty  boys  under  musical 
training.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  our  grounds,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  extend  our  buildings  very  much  farther.  There  is  very  preait 
need  of  further  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  in  our  State,  particularly 
for  those  of  the  custodial  class.  There  are  in  nearly  all  the  poor-houses 
of  our  State  helpless  paralytic  and  epileptic  idiots.  A  private  institution 
is  maintained  at  Amity ville  which  provides  for  that  class.  I  think  they 
are  fairly  well  provided  for,  but  not  altogether  satisfactorily.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  one  who  would  take  hold  and  carry  out  what 
I  think  is  the  plan  which  gives  most  character  to  the  work,  the  colony 
plan, — I  call  it  the  Pennsylvania  plan.  Last  winter  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a  colony  of  epileptics  and  a  commission  to 
locate  it.  It  lay  in  the  Senate  two  or  three  months,  and  after  some  changes 
was  reported  favorably,  but  that  was  the  end  of  it.  I  am  in  hopes  that, 
having  received  this  start,  it  may  possibly  be  brought  about  another  year. 

Ohio. — No  report. 

Ontario. — No  report. 

F^nsylvania. — Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin  reported :  Public  interest  for  the 
feeble-minded  has  been  especially  manifested  through  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor,  in  their  convention  with  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  held  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  October  last.  The  establishment  also,  in  most  of  oar 
counties,  of  ladies'  aid  societies  has  called  individual  and  practical  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  feeble-minded  children  as  never  before;  but  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important  that  this  enthusiastic  interest  shall  be 
guided  into  right  channels,  rather  than  allow  the  forward  movement  of 
our  work  to  lose  in  power  by  lateral  directions  that  are  likely  to  be  given 
to  it ;  for  example,  many  of  our  sympathetic  and  influential  ladies  have 
embraced  the  work  of  Mrs.  Lowell,  of  New  York,  in  the  incorporation  of 
a  special  institution  at  Newark  for  imbecile  young  women.  These  ladies 
appeared  in  force  at  Lancaster,  and  through  an  expert  in  children's  work, 
Mrs.  Anna  T.  Wilson,  made  an  elaborate  and  eulogistic  report  of  Newark. 
Inferentially  this  was  to  be  followed  by  a  kindred  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  a  counter-report  made  by  Mrs.  Kerlin  and  Miss  Jackson,  of 
Elwyn,  who  had  visited  Newark,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  for  Pennsyl- 
vania to  imitate,  acted  as  an  arrest,  so  that  the  action  of  the  convention 
took  a  most  laudable  direction,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  advising  the 
legislature  to  establish  in  Western  Pennsylvania  a  general  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded.  The  State  is  already  providing  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feeblo-minded  children  at  Elwyn,  at  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  capita  per  annum  ;  the  applications  at 
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ElwjD  for  admissions  on  the  free  fund  are  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,  so 
that  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  the  development  of  a  second  institution 
in  the  State.  This  might  he  easily  and  promptly  brought  about  had  we 
a  man  of  some  experience  willing  to  encounter  the  risk  and  some  personal 
sacrifice  to  pioneer  the  work,  either  by  the  establishment  at  once  of  a 
private  institution,  to  receive  State  aid,  or  throwing  himself  entirely 
upon  the  legislature,  to  engineer  the  incorporation  of  a  State  institution. 
Pennsylvania  in  any  development  of  this  sort  will  follow  Elwyn,  and 
point  to  California  for  the  best  example. 

The  present  legislature  is  engaged  with  the  establishment  of  a  new 
hospital  for  the  insane,  at  an  initial  expenditure  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  also  additions  and  expansion  of  most  of  the  institutions,  so  that 
it  has  not  been  expedient  to  make  any  effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
establishment  this  year  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

The  work  at  Elwyn.  There  are  now  in  the  institution  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-five  inmates,  divided  about  equally  between  the  educational 
and  the  industrial  departments,  in  the  central  and  old  buildings,  and  the 
Hillside  or  asylum  department  one-eighth  of  a  mile  west,  a  special  group 
of  buildings,  provided  by  the  State,  the  last  of  which,  called  the  Manse 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  place,  is  especially  built  and  adapted  for  the 
care  of  epileptics  and  paralytics.  A  marked  improvement  is  visible  in  the 
health  andcomfort  of  these  unfortunates  under  our  new  administration. 

Our  manual  training  has  been  advanced  by  the  three  ladies  represent- 
ing in  this  session  Lippestad's  institution  at  Christiania  and  Dr.  Keller's 
noble  work  in  Copenhagen.  These  ladies,  present  in  our  meeting,  are  able 
to  illustrate  by  specimens  of  hand-work  what  they  have  been  able  to  teach 
our  Elwyn  children,  and  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  my  recent  trip 
abroad  convinces  me  that  the  foreign  institutions  are  in  advance  of  us  in 
much  that  relates  to  special  industrial  training. 

Our  appropriations  for  the  coming  year  include  a  special  department 
for  epileptic  girls  and  a  small  hospital  for  acute  and  contagious  diseases. 
The  plans  for  the  latter  arc  spread  before  you  for  your  valued  criticism. 

The  introduction  of  a  pipe  organ  into  our  Keystone  Hall,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  that  already  spacious  room,  making  it  now  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  by  fifty  feet,  are  improvements  that  are  specially  valued  by 
our  teachers.  The  organ,  built  by  Hook  &  Hastings,  of  Boston,  is  first 
class  in  every  respect,  costing  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in   place,   the  money  for  which  was   derived  from   donations  by 

« 

friends  and  the  sales  of  waste  material.  It  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to 
our  choral  singing. 
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I  herewith  present  for  the  examination  of  the  members  the  yarions 
printed  forms  which  aid  in  the  expeditious  understanding  of  the  details 
of  our  different  buildings,  also  a  book  of  photographs,  giving  views  of 
places  and  children. 

Washington, — Dr.  James  Watson,  Director,  reported:  The  Wash- 
ington School  for  Defective  Youth,  having  separate  departments  for  the 
feeble-minded,  the  deaf,  and  the  blind,  is  under  control  of  a  single  board 
of  trustees,  and  a  director,  who  is  the  chief  executive  officer.  A  site  of 
five  acres,  whicli  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  school  for 
the  deaf,  has  been  secured  for  the  department  for  feeble-minded.  Plans 
for  a  building  to  accommodate  fifty  children  have  been  adopted,  and  bids 
for  its  construction  will  be  opened  on  the  13th  of  July,  when  contracts 
will  be  awarded.  The  plans  contemplate  hot-water  or  steam  heat,  electric 
light,  elevators,  good  ventilation,  and  all  modern  conveniences.  A  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  will  be  secured  from  a  water-works  company's  res- 
ervoir just  back  of  the  building.  No  pupils  have  yet  been  enrolled,  by 
reason  of  lack  of  proper  accommodations.  As  there  is  a  law  in  force 
compelling  attendance  of  all  feeble-minded  youth  in  the  State,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  building  will  probably  be  taxed  as  soon  as  the  school  is  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

Wisconsin. — Dr.  Fish  :  I  may  say  a  word  about  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. With  praiseworthy  zeal  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  per- 
sistently pounded  away,  trying  to  get  the  legislature  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution for  feeble-minded  children.  They  secured  through  Professor 
Salisbury  an  exhibit  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Lincoln  children,  and  had 
it  on  exhibition  in  the  Capitol  during  the  session  of  the  legislature. 
There  was  also  an  exhibit  from  Dr.  Rogers's  school  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
two  were  shown  side  by  side.  The  work  of  that  Association  is  to  be  most 
heartily  commended,  for  year  after  year  they  have  made  it  a  special  point 
to  try  to  establish  such  an  institution,  in  spite  of  obstacles  constantly 
thrown  in  their  way  which  would  seem  to  discourage  any  one.  I  think 
the  Association  of  Teachers  and  Professor  Salisbury  of  the  White  Water 
School  deserve  our  sincere  thanks. 

Dr.  Kniqut. — The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  the  assurance  that  if 
the  next  legislature  takes  the  same  action  as  before,  the  bill  for  such  an 
institution  will  probably  be  signed  by  the  governor,  so  they  are  very 
hopeful. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  hoDorary  member  of  this  AssociatioD  1878^ 
8uperint€Ddent  of  the  PcDDsylvania  Trainiog-School  for  Feeble- Minded 
Children  1856-1864,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November 
11,  1818  ;  died  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  1891. 

He  received  a  liberal  academic  education,  and,  being  a  favorite  son  of 
the  distiDguished  surgeon,  Joseph  Parrish,  easily  followed  him  into  the 
study  of  medicine,  graduating  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844. 

He  located  and  married  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  inaugurated  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Reporter^  on  which  a  few  years  later  was  founded  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter^  one  of  the  oldest  medical  journals  in  the  United 
States. 

Accepting  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1854 ;  but  the  arduous  demand  on  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  the 
changed  relations  of  practice,  the  confinement  of  a  city  as  contrasted 
with  his  former  free  country  life,  developed  a  latent  pulmonary  disease 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  his  father,  at  the  same  period  of  life, 
before  him,  and  which  is  historic  in  medicine  as  one  of  the  earliest  known 
cicatricial  cures  of  phthisis.  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  the  beloved  student  of 
the  father,  became  the  devoted  medical  adviser  of  the  son,  and,  trying  as 
was  the  verdict  of  this  great  diagnostician,  it  was  uocomplainingly  taken. 
Dr.  Parrish  abandoned  his  pleasing  professional  work  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  sought  the  pines  of  Northern  Alabama ;  making  no  gain  from  this, 
although  discouraged  by  distinguished  practitioners,  he  formed  the  de- 
cision to  visit  Switzerland  during  the  cold  winter  months  of  1855-56, 
crossing  the  Saint  Bernard  Pass  in  the  month  of  December.  The  severity 
of  the  weather  and  the  hardships  attendant  on  the  trip  seemed  to  react 
favorably  upon  the  doctor,  so  that  on  reaching  Kome  he  was  able  to 
take  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  became  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  the  American  philan- 
thropist who  at  that  time  was  importuning  Pope  Pius  IX.  for  improved 
methods  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
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Thus  followiDp^  in  his  quest  of  health  the  exalted  life  of  a  philanthro- 
pist, his  bodily  ailments  were  forgotten,  and  the  best  conditions  of  cure 
induced,  so  that  the  serious  pulmonary  trouble  disappeared,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  a  year,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  recovered  and  eager  to 
take  up  again  the  splendid  practice  that  awaited  him. 

About  this  time  a  few  prominent  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Bishop  Potter  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an  effort  to 
establish  an  institution  for  the  training  of  idiots.  Having  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  State,  they  had  organized  and  begun  experimenting  with 
a  few  cases  in  a  rent§d  property  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia.  Un- 
known to  Dr.  Parrish,  his  name  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  a  suitable  person  to  give  inspiration  and  life  to  the  enterprise,  and  the 
position  was  accordingly  tendered  him.  After  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  a  visit  to  the  infant  institution,  which  he  found  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  disorder,  he  finally  decided  to  accept  the  charge,  finding 
in  its  novelty  and  difficulty  an  incentive  to  mental  activity,  as  well  as  an 
urgent  demand  upon  his  philanthropy.  Accordingly,  he  rented  a  cottage 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Training-School,  and  commenced  an 
active  administration  of  its  affairs.  This  resulted  in  a  speedy  reoognition 
of  the  value  of  the  institution,  both  by  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  Large  contributions  were  made  by  private  subscriptions, 
and  liberal  appropriations  were  granted  by  the  State.  With  his  natural 
capacity  for  influencing  individuals  and  bodies  of  men.  Dr.  Parrish  soon 
after  succeeded  in  securing  legislative  grants  from  the  adjoining  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  as  also  from  the  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia, 
in  consideration  of  receiving  and  treating  a  given  number  of  imbecile 
children  from  their  respective  localities.  After  several  years  of  arduous 
labor  devoted  to  the  Training-School,  which  had  been  removed  to  Media, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  after  seeing  it  satisfactorily  established  upon  a 
permanent  foundation,  the  doctor  tendered  his  resignation  in  1863,  as 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. 

No  one  has  brought  to  our  specialty  such  literary  aptitude  and  such  a 
warmth  of  imagination.  His  eight  Annual  Reports  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  are  rich  with  pathos,  prophecy,  and  exhor- 
tation, so  that  it  was  not  strange  his  associates,  Brown,  the  elder  Wilbur, 
and  Knight,  never  ceased  to  mourn  his  withdrawal  from  their  work,  as  a 
loss  for  which  there  was  no  redress. 

His  later  life  was  actively  engaged  in  vindicating  the  inebriate  as  a 
victim  of  disease,  rather  than  of  necessity  the  captive  of  sin,  and  perhaps 
his  most  enduring  fame  as  a  writer  will  rest  with  the  American  Associa- 
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tioD  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  iDebrieiy,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
and  to  whose  archives  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers;  but  his 
memory,  as  the  loving  and  devoted  friend  of  the  helpless  and  humble, 
will  be  best  preserved  within  the  granite  walls  of  the  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Elwyn,  where  at  the  evening  assemblage  his 
name  is  daily  called  in  the  roll  of  the  good  men  and  women  who  laid  its 
corner-stone.  K. 

Richard  Gundry,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  honorary  member  1877,  act- 
ing superintendent  Maryland  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
1888-91,  medical  superintendent  Maryland  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Catonsville,  Maryland,  was  born  at  Hampstead  Heath,  England,  on  the 
14th  day  of  October,  1830.  His  early  studies  shaped  towards  the  law, 
but  .he  afterwards  took  up  medicine,  graduating  in  1851  at  the  medical 
department  of  Harvard  University.  His  career  as  an  alienist  began  in 
1855,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Insane  Asylum,  while  his  career  as  a  lecturer  commenced  three  years 
later  when  called  to  the  Sterling  Medical  College.  He  was  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-three  years  the  diligent,  energetic,  and  capable  servant 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  organization,  construction,  and  management 
of  its  chief  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  State, 
was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  the  partisanship  that  has  so  relentlessly 
pursued  some  of  her  best  men  until  forced  beyond  her  borders,  but  not 
until  he  had  placed  these  hospitals  in  the  most  advanced  position  as  to 
methods  of  management. 

Immediately  on  his  forced  retirement  from  Columbus,  he  was  called 
(1878)  to  the  medical  superintendency  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Catonsville,  Maryland,  into  which  he  infused  his  own  humane 
and  progressive  spirit,  radically  changing  for  the  better  every  aspect  of 
that  establishment. 

As  one  of  their  most  popular  lecturers,  he  filled  two  chairs  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore, — that  of  mental  disease 
and  that  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

One  who  knew  him  well  thus  writes : 

^*  Dr.  Gundry  was  a  man  of  strongly  marked  individaality.  He  was  an 
original  thinker,  independent  and  self-reliant,  and  possessed  of  that  self- 
confidence  which  is  not  offensive,  but  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  inherent 
strength.  His  long  occupation  of  a  position  the  duties  of  which  are  so 
multiform  and  vexatious,  and  upon  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  con- 
stant series  of  assaults,  did  not  seriously  disturb  his  equanimity  nor  de- 
stroy that  kindly  feeling  for  his  fellows  which  made  his  companionship 

18 
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80  enjoyable.  It  was  of  such  long  daration,  however,  and  he  had  so 
caltlvated  the  judicial  attitude,  that,  at  once,  when  a  subject  was  pre- 
sented to  him  in  one  light,  he  instinctive] v  called  up  the  possible  argu- 
ments on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  oftentimes  seemed  to  place  himself, 
somewhat  unnecessarily  perhaps,  in  antagoni.<(m  to  the  view  of  the  subject 
presented.  In  a  long  acquaintance  with  him,  however,  I  have  never 
known  him  to  do  injustice  to  an  opponent,  nor  to  use  his  position  to  the 
injury  of  any  one,  high  or  low,  who  might  be  in  his  power.  If  the 
visitation  of  his  surroundings  caused  him  at  times  to  show  intolerance 
and  harshness,  reflection  always  led  him  to  compensate  for  it  by  undue 
leniency  and  exhibition  of  kindly  interest.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  honor. 
His  most  unfriendly  criticism  of  any  individual  was  made  in  his  presence. 
While  by  nature  and  training  fond  of  controversy,  and  an  adversary 
worthy  of  any  honorable  antagonist,  he  combated  ideas  and  not  persons. 
His  pronounced  views  brought  him  frequently  into  antagonism  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  practical  work  of  psychiatry,  but  no  one  ever  heard  him 
say  an  unkind  word  of  any  individual,  no  matter  how  much  his  views 
were  at  variance  with  his  own.  He  always  and  cheerfully  accorded  to 
his  adversaries  the  full  measure  of  intellectual  capacity  and  honesty  of 
purpose  that  they  deserved.  He  was  their  champion  in  their  absence, 
and,  no  matter  how  much  their  treatment  of  him  may  have  done  him 
injustice,  he  was  the  one  most  ready  to  make  excuse  for  their  misconduct 
and  to  rebuke  any  criticism  of  their  action.  Even  toward  those  toward 
whom  for  reasons  of  personal  injustice  he  had  cause  to  show  enmity,  he 
was  always  charitable,  and  where  he  could  not  excuse  he  passed  over  in 
silence.  Honorable  and  generous  himself,  he  cherished  animosity  toward 
no  one,  and  stood  always  ready  to  manifest  his  sympathy  by  word  and 
deed."* 

That  a  man  of  such  broad  nature  and  sympathies  should  become  interested 
in  and  an  active  friend  of  the  new  movement  for  the  training  and  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  is  not  surprising.  At  the  first  meeting  of  our  associa- 
tion at  Columbus,  Ohio  (1877),  he  appeared  as  a  punctual  attendant  on 
all  its  sessions,  and  contributed  by  his  ready  information  and  eloquent 
tongue  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Nor  did  his  enthusiasm  oease ;  but 
annually  thereafter,  in  his  annual  reports  he  held  up  our  work  as  one 
of  imperative  necessity,  until,  when  located  in  Maryland,  he  made  it  his 
special  business  to  urge  it  upon  the  legislature  of  that  State,  as  worthy 
of  the  same  recognition  as  was  accorded  to  the  insane ;  he  appeared  be- 
fore a  special  committee  of  the  legislature,  at  Annapolis,  as  chief  spokes- 
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man  and  most  eoergelic  leader  io  the  advocacy  of  a  bill  for  the  incor- 
poration and  support  of  the  Maryland  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  of  which  he  immediately  became  corporate  manager,  and,  pending 
its  complete  organization,  acting  superintendent,  aiding  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Mattie  Qundry,  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  He  was  in 
fact  the  founder  of  the  State  Institution,  commenced  under  favorable 
auspices,  at  Owing*8  Mills,  Maryland. 

Among  his  latest  thoughts  was  the  cherished  hope  that  he  might  meet 
his  fellows  at  Frankfort,  but  his  dying  lips  dictated  a  short  and  tender 
letter  of  regret  that  he  could  not. 

While  we  were  leaving  our  homes  to  meet  under  Dr.  Stewart's  hospitable 
roof,  our  dear  friend  Dr.  Gundry  passed  on  to  that  further  country  upon 
which  he  loved  to  muse,  and  of  whose  verity  and  promises  he  never  had 
a  misgiving.  K. 

Dr.  William  T.  O'Reilly,  bom  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontorio,  1834; 
appointed  inspector  of  asylums  and  prisons  1881 ;  died  July  12th,  1890. 

The  doctor  took  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  perhaps 
displaying  greater  zeal  and  devoting  more  energy  in  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  this  institution  than  in  any  of  the  asylums  for  insane. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  was  cut  off  before  the  buildings  were  completed, 
and  he  did  not  see  the  result  of  his  labors  in  our  behalf  Mr.  Christie, 
who  was  junior  inspector  with  him  and  has  now  succeeded  him  as  senior 
inspector,  wrote  of  him : 

"  It  was  his  principal  aim  to  secure  to  the  patients  in  the  institutions 
under  his  care  the  utmost  consideration  and  relief  that  it  was  possible  to 
afford  them.  I  remember  too  with  satisfaction  the  many  instances  of 
cordial  feeling  and  co-operation  that  existed  between  us  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  department,  and  the  zeal  and  earnestness  which  character- 
ized him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duties." 

Dr.  O'Reilly's  testimony  was  singularly  strong  when  addressing  the 
Conference  of  Corrections  and  Charities  at  Buffalo.     He  said : 

''  From  the  position  which  I  hold,  I  have  daily  experience  in  all 
branches  of  charitable  work ;  and  I  can  freely  say  that,  of  all  the  work 
which  is  going  on  among  us,  this,  from  being  the  least  interesting,  has 
become  to  me  a  most  absorbing  one.  It  now  occupies  a  great  share  of  my 
care  and  attention.  One  reason,  I  suppose,  is  because  it  is  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  requires  more  fostering  care  at  present  than  any  of  the  others. 
I  have  arrived  at  that  condition  of  mind  when  it  seems  to  me  the  care  of 
these  poor  creatures  and  the  bringing  of  them  from  a  condition  of  utter 
darkness  into  such  a  condition  of  light  as  is  possible  for  them  to  attain  is 
one  of  the  greatest  works  that  a  man  can  engage  in."  B. 
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and  reported  to 

ISAAC  N.  KERLIN, 

Elwyn,  Pa. 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

ELWYN,  PENNSYLVANIA,  JUNE,   1892. 

The  sixteenth  aoDual  session  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  was  held 
at  the  Institution  for  Feeble- Minded  Children,  Elwjn,  Pennsylvania, 
beginning  Tuesday,  June  14th,  1892. 

MINUTES. 

Tuesday,  June  Uthy  1892. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  4  p.m.  by  the  President,  Db.  I.  N. 
Kerlin.     Dr.  S.  J.  Fort  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  roll  of  active  members  was  called. 

A  memoir  of  Dr.  George  Brown,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Catharine 
W.  Brown,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows.     (See  page  267.) 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  action  on  this  memorial  was 
postponed  till  more  members  should  be  present. 

Letters  were  presented  from  the  following  persons :  Dr.  A.  E.  Osbobn, 
Olen  Ellen,  California ;  Dr.  Kate  A.  Hathaway,  Syracuse,  New  York ; 
Dr.  G.  a.  Doren,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Professor  J.  L.  Notes,  Faribault, 
Minnesou ;  Professor  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon. 
H.  M.  Greene, Lawrence,  Kansas ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Powell, Glenwood,  Iowa; 
Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong,  Beatrice,  Nebraska;  Miss  M.  Bancroft,  Had- 
donfield,  New  Jersey;  Drs.  H.  B.  Brown  and  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Liur 
coin,  Illinois ;  Dr.  G.  G.  Tarbell,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  W.  L. 
Willett,  Newark,  New  York ;  Dr.  C.  K.  Wiles,  Winfield,  Kansas ; 
Hon.  J.  G.  Blake,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana ;  Rev.  M.  M.  C.Dana,  D.D., 
Lowell,  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Rodman,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A  cablegram  of  greetings,  *^  Koogressen  Leve,"  was  received  from 
Thorshaug,  Christiania,  Norway. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Lippestad,  of  the  Thorshaug  Institute, 
Norway,  was  read  by  J)r.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  of  Darenth,  Kent,  England,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Carson. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttliworth,  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 
Lancaster,  England,  was  also  read  by  Dr.  Carson. 
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A  letter  from  Dr.  Alexander  Prttz,  Denmark,  CopcnhageQ,  thank- 
iog  the  Association  for  his  election  as  an  honorary  member,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

On  motion,  Dr.  B.  A.  Turner,  of  Owing's  Mills,  Maryland ;  Dr.  M. 
W.  Barr,  of  Klwyn,  Pennsylvania ;  and  Rev.  S.  0.  Garrison,  of 
Yineland,  New  Jersey,  were  elected  active  members. 

By  request,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  con- 
stitution with  reference  to  active. members  : 

Art.  II.  **  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  causes,  conditions,  and  statistics  of  idiocy,  and 
to  the  management,  training,  and  education  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded 
persons ;  it  will  also  lend  its  influence  to  the  establishment  and  fostering 
of  institutions  for  this  purpose." 

Art.  III.  "  The  members  shall  be  balloted  in  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
shall  be  composed  of  the  medical  heads  of  existing  institutions,  and  of 
such  persons  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  interest  in  this 
defective  class." 

The  President's  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  address  be  printed.     (See  p.  274.) 

Adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 

Thtesday  Evening,  June  14<A,  1892. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  p.m.,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Halstead,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  on  "  Adenoid 
Growths,"  was  read,  in  his  absence,  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Carson.  On  motion, 
the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee.     (See  p.  286.) 

A  paper  on  ^^  Haematoma  Auris"  was  read  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Barr, 
Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Printing  Com- 
mittee.    (See  p.  292.)     Both  papers  were  briefly  discussed. 

Adjourned  at  10  P.M. 

Wednesday,  10.30  A.M.,  June  15rA,  1892. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  George  H.  Kniqht,  afler 
a  visit  to  the  school-rooms. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Medical  Organization  of  the  General  Institution  for 
the  Feeble- Minded"  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth.  On  motion, 
this  paper  was  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee.     (See  p.  298.) 

A  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,"  by  Dr.  \V.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Rookrs.  On 
motion,  the  paper  last  read  was  referred,  afler  full  discussion,  to  the 
Publication  Committee.     (See  p.  304.) 

A  paper  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Blake,  of  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey,  entitled 
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''Some  Practical  and  Speculative  Views  derived  from  Six  Months' 
Residence  at  Elwyn,"  was  read,  in  his  absence,  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Car- 
son, of  Elwyn.  The  paper  was  referred  by  vote  to  the  Pablication  Com- 
mittee.    (See  p.  313.) 

Dr.  a.  C.  Rogers,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  read  a  report  on  ^^  Cases 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Aberration  among  the  Feeble-Miuded.*'  Referred 
by  vote  to  the  Publication  Committee.     (See.  p.  318.) 

Dr.  S.  J.  Fort,  of  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  read  a  report  of  a  similar 
case,  which  was  also  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee.    (See  p.  326.) 

Adjourned  at  12.40  p.m. 

Wednesday^  3.30  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  p.m.  by  Dr.  Kerlin.  A  ^^  Re- 
port of  Two  Cases  of  Individual  Training"  was  read  by  Miss  Bancroft, 
of  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey.     (See  p.  331.) 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
entitled  ^^  Surgical  versus  Educational  Methods,  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mental  Condition  of  the  Feeble-Minded,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Rogers. 
On  motion,  these  two  papers  were  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 
(See  p.  336.) 

Dr.  Kerlin. — We  are  favored  to-day  with  the  presence  of  Dr.  Keen, 
who  has  made  himself  famous  in  this  country  by  his  brilliant  surgery  in 
the  treatment  of  some  of  our  patients.  He  will  describe  the  operation  of 
craniectomy,  and  detail  from  his  personal  knowledge  the  interesting  cases 
reported  by  our  friend  Miss  Bancroft. 

Professor  Keen  interested  the  Association  in  a  very  graphic  and  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  surgical  relief  for  specially  selected  cases. 
(See  p.  344.) 

Wednesday  Evening. 

The  evening  meeting,  which  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  P.M.  by  the 
President,  was  devoted  to  listening  to  an  address  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Stillings 
on  the  measurements  of  the  crania  of  feeble-minded  persons,  which  he 
has  been  making  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of 
Boston,  at  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Waverly,  Massachusetts. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stillings  was  given  unanimously,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  10.20  p.m. 

Thursday  Morning ^  June  16fA,  1892. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.  by  Dr.  Kerlin. 

The  following  names  were  elected  for  honorary  membership:  Gus 
Eliot,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  Hon.  John  Young  Brown, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky }  Dr.  George  Parker,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut ; 
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Dr.  John  A.  Prince,  Spriogfield,  Illinois;  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Prince, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

A  report  of  the  Seguin  School  was  read  hy  Dr.  Carson. 

Dr.  Fernald  and  Dr.  Stewart  were  appointed  hy  the  Chair  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  resolutions  in  memory  of  Dr.  Ororge  Brown. 

*'  Certain  Notes  on  Craniectomy/'  by  Dr.  G.  £.  Shuttleworth,  of 
Lancaster,  England,  were  read  by  Dr.  Fish.     (See  p.  342.) 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fish,  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary,  read  a  report  of  the  committee,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, with  reference  to  topics  for  the  international  meeting. 

Dr.  Kniqht. — It  seems  to  me  that  these  topics  are  very  well  selected 
and  cover  the  whole  question.  If  it  is  possible  for  us  to  present  papers 
on  these  different  topics,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  But  if  it  is  the 
idea  that  a  report  shall  be  made  which  shall  include' all  under  one  head, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — I  did  not  notice  whether  your  syllabus  includes  a 
subject  which  interests  the  English  and  the  Norwegians,  namely,  that  of 
the  intermediate  schools  between  our  own  and  the  public  school  system. 

Dr.  Fish. — No,  it  does  not. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — In  Norway  they  have  been  quite  successful  in  these 
schools  for  backward  children,  and  in  England  they  are  interested  in 
them. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  shall  be  glad  to  include  that  subject,  or  anything  else 
of  value. 

Dr.  Knight. — That  would  be  a  subject  for  some  of  our  Norwegian 
friends  to  write  upon. 

Dr.  Carson.-t-Do  I  understand  that  there  will  be  an  assemblage  of 
Superintendents  from  abroad  ? 

Dr.  Kerlin. — Yes.  Dr.  Langdon  Downs,  as  one  of  several,  and  I 
think  Dr.  Keller,  expect  to  be  at  the  World's  Congress,  and  they  want 
to  strike  the  time  when  they  will  be  most  helpful  to  our  work.  These 
are  representative,  scholarly  men,  with  fine  presence. 

Dr.  Carson. — You  could  not  get  any  better  representatives. 

Dr.  Knight. — I  move  that  this  Association  adopt  the  report  of  our 
sub-committee  made  by  Dr.  Fish.     Voted. 

A  report  with  reference  to  the  material  exhibit  was  made  by  Dr.  Fish. 

Dr.  Knight. — I  move  that  Dr.  Fish  be  authorized  to  take  charge  of 
this  exhibit  at  Chicago. 

Dr.  Koqers. — I  second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  hardly  think  it  is  fair  to  put  the  responsibility  of  it  all 
on  one  person. 
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Pr.  Eerlin. — Do  you  think  ic  would  be  better  to  have  two  com- 
mittees,-—one  on  the  Congress  and  one  on  ihe  Industrial  Exhibit?  or  do 
joa  want  to  give  the  work  of  both  to  one  committee  ? 

Dr.  Knight. — My  motion  meant  to  cover  the  idea  that  Dr.  Fish  can 
personally  superintend  the  placing  of  the  exhibit  in  the  space  allowed. 
To  make  it  dearer,.  I  move  that  we  have  two  committees,  and  that 
Dr.  Fish  be  the  head  of  both.     Voted. 

Dr.  Stewart. — That  does  not  pledge  the  Association  to  a  collective 
exhibit,  does  it  ? 

Dr.  Kerlin. — It  should  be  the  object  of  the  various  institutions  to 
represent  in  the  general  exhibit  what  each  has  best  accomplished.  Dr. 
Rogers  is,  undoubtedly,  the  brush  maker  of  our  specialty,  as  Dr.  Stewart 
is  the  shoemaker.  The  idea  is  not  that  Dr.  Rogers  shall  place  every- 
thing connected  with  his  work,  but  only  that  which  is  characteristic  and 
best.  Then  each  institution  can  put  into  its  State*exhibit  whatever  and 
as  much  as  it  pleases  in  addition. 

Dr.  Fish That  is  right.     The  collective  exhibits  will  not  interfere 

with  any  action  you  may  take  as  States.  The  idea  is  simply  to  have  an 
exhibit  that  shall  be  a  representative  exhibit  of  our  work  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  America.  As  States  you  can  go  ahead  and  exhibit  in  your 
State  buildings  whatever  you  choose. 

The  following  motion  was  then  adopted :  "  Voted,  that  a  committee 
on  the  material  exhibit  at  the  International  World's  Fair  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Fish." 

Dr.  a.  C.  Rogers,  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  and  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart 
were  appointed  such  a  committee. 

Dr.  Rogers. — I  move  that  our  work  be  represented  by  a  collective 
exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.     Seconded  by  Dr.  Knight. 

Dr.  Stewart. — I  do  not  want  to  be  required  to  make  a  collective 
exhibit.  I  propose  to  make  an  exhibit  somewhat  different  from  what 
you  propose  to  make.  I  want  to  be  in  a  house  in  which  I  can  exhibit  the 
working  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  from  early  morning  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun ;  and  I  want  you  all  to  make  the  same  kind  of  exhibit. 
I  believe  such  an  exhibit  will  best  put  our  work'  before  the  country. 

Dr.  Fish.-'— How  many  people  would  you  bring  to  Chicago  ? 

Dr.  Stewart. — Thirty  or  forty.  You  need  not  keep  them  there  all 
the  time.  Suppose  Pennsylvania  should  have  such  an  exhibit  for  two 
weeks,  and  then  Kentucky  follow  for  two  weeks,  and  so  on.  Then  this 
work  will  be  before  the  public  the  entire  time,  and  it  will  make  far  more 
impression  on  the  people  than  an  ordinary  exhibit  could  make  if  it  were 
held  for  years.     It  can  be  done  for  a  small  amount  of  money.     If  you 
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make  a  colleotive  exhibit  I  am  willing  to  send  a  few  shoes  ;  but  I  do  Dot 
think  sach  an  exhibition  would  amount  to  anything. 

Dr.  Rogers,  of  Minnesota,  said  the  matter  had  been  discussed  in  his 
State,  and  space  had  been  assigned  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  ; 
but  the  room  allotted  was  very  small.  Such  a  scheme  as  Dr.  Stewart 
suggested  would  be  impossible.  If  he  could  carry  out  his  scheme  for 
Kentucky  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all. 

Dr.  Fish  thought  that  such  an  exhibit  as  Dr.  Stewart  suggested 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  State  buildings. 

Dr.  Kniqht. — I  hardly  see  how  Dr.  Stewart*s  idea  could  be  carried 
out  unless  we  had  a  building  especially  built  for  that  work. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — It  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  I  think  I  shall  try  to 
accomplish  it  with  half  a  dozen  pupils  and  a  good  teacher. 

Dr.  Rogers. — I  think  that  all  the  members  of  the  Association  are  in 
favor  of  such  an  exhibit  for  each  State  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  bat  I 
believe  we  shall  have  to  have  our  representative  collective  exhibit  in  addition. 

Dr.  Knight. — The  people  of  Connecticut  would  not  oppose  our 
making  a  collective  exhibit,  but  there  is  a  disposition  to  put  everything 
into  the  State  exhibit. 

Dr.  Carson  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  such  an  exhibit 
from  New  York  as  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Stewart. 

Afler  some  further  discussion,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  have 
a  collective  exhibit.  The  vote  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  committee 
named  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Juvenile 
Insanity,  Moral  Imbecility,  and  the  Criminal  Diathesis"  was  called  for. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  the  chairman,  asked  the  Association  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  prepare  the  report. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  committee  for  another' year. 

Reports  from  States  were  called  for. 

Dr.  Carson  reported  for  New  York. 

Dr.  George  A.  Brown  was  asked  to  report  for  Barre  Institution. 

Dr.  Knight  reported  for  Connecticut. 

The  report  for  Illinois  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Fish. 

A  telegram  from  Dr.  Armstrong,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  was  read. 

Brief  reports  for  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina  were  made  by  Drs. 
Fish  and  Kerlin. 

Dr.  Fish,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Dr.  Stewart  were  appointed  by  the 
Chair  a  Committee  on  Election,  to  consider  the  place  of  next  meeting,  and 
to  report  in  the  evening  meeting. 

Adjourned  at  11.45  a.m. 
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Thursday y  June  16th,  3  p.m. 

The  members  of  the  Association  gathered  at  3  p.m.  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Chalet, — a  new  building  to  be 
devoted  to  the  care  of  epileptic  girls.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the 
^'  Grove  Tabernacle/'  A  special  train  from  Philadelphia  brought  out  a 
large  number  of  guests,  who  were  joined  by  citizens  from  the  neighboring 
towns. 

Hon.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  pre- 
sided. He  called  first  on  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  who  presented  the  object  of 
the  assemblage,  and  welcomed,  in  the  name  of  the  directors,  the  superin- 
tendents and  the  large  audience  of  visiting  guests. 

Addresses  followed  by  Professor  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Hon.  William 

N.  Ashman,  Rev.  H.  C  MgCook,  all  of  Philadelphia;  also  by  Dr. 

William  B.  Fish,  of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  Henry  M.  Deohert,  Esq., 

of  •Philadelphia, — all  of  which  are  published  with  the  proceedings  of 

1892,  pp.  354-^65. 

Thursday  Evening ,  June  16thy  1892. 

Association  met  at  9  P.M.,  with  Dr.  Kerlin  in  the  chair. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  to  honorary  membership : 

Dr.  Francis  Warner,  London,  England. 

D^.  C.  E.  RiGQS,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  John  Morris,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Hon.  Robert  Christie,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Wilson,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  Miss  Oraoe  F. 
Barnes,  of  Elwyn,  were  elected  to  active  membership. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  was  authorized 
upon  each  active  member  for  publishing  the  Proceedings. 

Dr.  Fish,  for  the  Committee  on  Officers  and  Place  of  Meeting, 
reported  as  follows : 

For  officers  we  nominate, — 

President. — Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice-President. — Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne,  of  California. 

Secretary » — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer. — Miss  Grace  F.  Barnes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  nominations  confirmed. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Fish, 
Rogers,  and  Powell,  .to  have  in  charge  arrangements  for  the  next 
meeting. 
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Db.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  of  Kentacky,  presented  the  following 
report  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Oeorqe  Brown  : 

This  Association  has  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr.  George 
Brown,  of  Barre,  Massachusetts,  with  feelings  of  intense  regret. 
His  loss  to  onr  Association  is  irreparable.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  to  his  ministrations  and  wise  connsels  this  Association 
is  largely  indebted  for  its  success.  His  memory  will  live  in  our 
hearts  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  the  results  of  his  labor  in  the 
cause  we  all  love  will  live  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  his  great  ability 
as  a  physician,  a  teacher,  and  a  member  of  this  body.  He  was 
always  ready  to  give  his  time  and  his  means  to  the  poor,  his 
talent  to  his  profession,  and  his  counsel  and  assistance  to  all  who 
stood  in  need  of  them.  He  never  swerved  from  the  line  of  duty 
as  it  appeared  to  him. 

To  him  was  given  a  measure  of  success  in  his  specialty  that 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  teachers  and  physicians 
who  have  ministered  to  the  care  and  training  of  the  idiot  All 
committed  to  his  care  were  sure  of  his  best  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
and  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  of  his  kindly  nature. 

None  knew  George  Brown  but  to  love  him,  and  in  his  death 
we  are  painfully  conscious  that  another  link  is  dropped  from  the 
already  short  chain  of  our  Association.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  Mrs.  Catharine  W.  Brown,  his 
beloved  wife  and  faithful  co-laborer,  and  to  his  son,  Dr.  George  A. 
Brown,  our  tenderest  sympathy  in  this,  their  greatest  trial,  and 
that  this  report  be  entered  upon  our  minutes,  upon  a  page  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  as  a  special  mark  of  our  respect  for  his  memory. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  of  New  York,  the  report  was 
adopted. 
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Remarks  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Brown  were  made  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Beaton. — Mr.  President,  I  cannot  let  the  resolution  pass  without 
adding  a  word  in  praise  of  our  lamented  friend.  I  first  met  Dr.  Brown 
at  the  Columbus  meeting  in  1877,  and  I  then  learned  to  respect,  him  for 
his  many  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Since  then  I  have  met 
him  at  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  attend. 

To  the  older  members  it  is  sad,  indeed,  to  find  one  after  another  the 
fathers  or  founders  of  our  Association  being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their 
work  and  usefulness.  .  .  .  Dr.  Brown,  like  the  great  and  good  who 
preceded  him  "  across  the  bourne," — Wilbur,  Seguin,  and*  Knight, — 
was  ever  a  kind  counsellor,  who  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  give  me 
of  his  counsel  and  advice ;  and  I  feel  that  to  those  men,  as  well  as  to 
you,  sir,  and  Dr.  Doren,  Ontario  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  position 
our  institution  occupies  to-day,  and  I  cannot  do  less  than  pay  my  sorrowful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend.  As  one  of  the  very  pioneers 
of  our  work  we  owe  him  much,  and  our  sympathies  go  out  to  that  excel- 
lent woman,  his  sorrowing  widow,  and  to  his  son. 

Dr.  Rogers. — My  most  vivid  recollection  of  Dr.  Brown  is  from  a 
day  spent  with  him  at  Barre,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Orillia 
meeting.  It  was  my  first  personal  contact  with  a  private  institution  of 
any  size,  and  we  occupied  most  of  the  day  in  visiting  the  different  cottages 
and  departments,  and  discussing  the  various  phases  of  institution  develop- 
ment and  management.  He  exhibited  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man 
tempered  by  a  wide  experience.  I  was  impressed  by  the  breadth  of  views, 
and  the  generosity  and  even  tenderness  of  his  character.  I  carried  back 
into  my  Minnesota  work  new  inspiration  and  greater  faith  in  my  fellow- 
men  from  this  visit. 

Among  other  things  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  day  was  the  experi- 
ence  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  in  organizing  at  Barre.  The  house  where  our 
work  in  America  was  born  was  pointed  out,  and  the  trials  and  successes  of 
this  devoted  pioneer  were  recounted  graphically  and  with  much  feeling. 

Several  times  incidental  remarks  or  allusions  gave  me  an  unmistakable 
insight  into  his  true  nature.  His  devotion  to  all  measures  that  promised 
good  to  mankind,  and  his  own  personal  modesty,  were  the  qualities  that 
particularly  impressed  me.  I  wish  to  add,  as  a  slight  tribute  to  his  worth, 
this  expression  of  the  respect  and  admiration  in  which  I  hold  his  memory. 

Dr.  Carson. — Mr.  President,  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Brown  was 
quite  limited.  I  never  visited  his  home  at  Barre,  and  met  him  upon 
only  two  occasions, — the  first  time  at  our  Syracuse  meeting  in  1886,  and 
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again  at  the  Orillia  meeting  in  1888.  From  this  limited  acquaintance  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  his  pureness  of  life  and  thought,  and  his 
many  gentle  and  loving  traits  of  character  and  disposition  which  you, 
gentlemen,  had  also  observed,  and  of  which  you  have  spoken. 

There  was  one  other  point  in  relation  to  him,  however,  which  none 
of  you  have  mentioned,  and  which  greatly  helped  to  win  my  respect  and 
admiration.  At  the  Syracuse  meeting  an  address  of  welcome  was  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  by  the  Right  Rsv.  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington, Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York.  This 
address  was  a  most  masterly  effort.  Those  of  you  who  were  present 
cannot  forget  the  occasion.  I  supposed  that  you,  Mr.  President,  were  to 
make  the  reply,  as  I  had  requested ;  but  quite  to  my  surprise  Dr.  Brown 
was  called  upon  by  you,  I  think.  Not  knowing  his  abilities  nor  his  power 
of  eloquence,  I  was  for  a  moment  disappointed.  Dr.  Brown  rose,  and, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  fifleen  or  twenty  minutes*  speech,  he 
had  the  earnest  and  undivided  attention  of  his  audience.  I  was  surprised 
and  more  than  gratified  by  his  eloquence.  His  tribute  to  Dr.  Hervet  R 
Wilbur  and  his  connection  with  the  New  York  institution  was  particu- 
larly touching  and  impressive.  His  remarks  were,  I  inferred,  entirely  im- 
promptu, and  it  has  ever  since  been  my  regret  that  no  stenographer  was 
present  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Drs.  Fish,  Kerlin,  and  Stewart  spoke  in  further  commemoration 
of  Dr.  Brown's  character  and  deeds. 

On  the  call  for  reports  of  States,  Dr.  Beaton  reported  for  Ontario, 
and  Dr.  Stewart  for  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Rogers  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  the  Association  express  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kerlin  the 
tender  solicitude  with  which  its  members  have  noted  the  threatening 
attitude  of  disease  towards  each  of  them,  and  congratulate  them  upon  the 
present  hopeful  outlook. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  and  grateful  appreciation  be  extended  to  them 
for  their  bounteous  hospitality  during  our  sessions,  and  for  the  delightful 
excursion  to  Long  Branch,  under  the  management  of  J.  W.  Sharfless 
Kerlin,  M.E. 

Also,  Resolvedy  That  we  bear  testimony  to  the  breadth  of  the  plan  of 
organization,  and  that  we  congratulate  the  enlightened  Board  of  Directors 
at  Elwyn  for  the  ability  with  which  this  organization  has  been  developed 
and  maintained,  making  this  institution  a  model  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Adjourned. 

A.  C.  ROGERS,  Secretary. 
Fabibault,  Miknksota,  September  20,  1892. 
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GEORGE  BROWN,  M.D. 
By  Mrs.  Catharine  W.  Brown,  Banre,  Mass. 

George  Brown  was  born  October  11th,  1823,  in  Wilton,  New 
Hampshire,  a  typical  New  England  village,  with  honses  scattered  through 
quiet  valleys  and  over  high  hills  on  whose  rugged  sides  granite  bowlders 
and  American  laurel  struggle  for  mastery.  His  parents  belonged  to  that 
hardy  New  Hampshire  farming  stock  which  has  furnished  many  able  men 
and  women  to  the  country. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts ; 
then  entered  Burlington  University,  Vermont.  Choosing  the  profession  of 
medicine,  he  was  a  student  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
University  of  New  York,  spending  a  year  at  Bellevue. 

When  ready  for  practice,  uncertain  where  to  go,  and  depressed  that  he 
could  learn  of  no  promising  opening  for  a  young  physician,  he  chanced 
one  day  in  the  railroad  station  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  hear  the 
announcement,  "  Stage  ready  for  Barre,'*  and  immediately  decided  to  go, 
though  Barrewas  an  unknown  town  to  him.  In  the  light  of  afler-events 
he  felt  that  a  divine  impulse  led  to  this  unexpected  decision,  for  at  Barre 
he  found' Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  earnestly  engaged  in  solving  the  problem. 
Could  the  feeble-minded  be  educated  ? 

The  good  doctor  had  the  faculty  of  interesting  others  in  thb  problem, 
and  when  he  lefl  Barre  for  Albany,  New  York,  September,  1851,  Dr. 
Brown  was  easily  persuaded  to  give  up  his  general  practice  and  take 
charge  of  this  educational  work.  He  was  aided  in  this  decision  by  his 
wife,  Catharine  Wood,  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,  to  whom  he  was  married 
November  28th,  1850. 

To-day  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  obstacles,  at  that  date,  to  be  over- 
come, the  ridicule  to  live  down,  the  psychological  studies  requisite  for  this 
philanthropic  work  upon  which  only  a  ray  of  light  from  past  experience 
shone.  This  ray  came  from  a  French  work  published  in  Paris  in  1846, 
entitled  ^^Traitement  Moral,  Hygiene,  et  Education  des  Idiots,  par 
^douard  S^guin." 
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Only  a  pioneer  like  Dr.  Brown,  possessing  exceptional  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  with  an  unfaltering  ambition  to  excel,  could  have  suc- 
ceeded as  he  did.  With  faith  in  his  work  as  a  Deed  of  humanity,  he 
gave  to  it  all  his  energies  ;  teaching,  and  thereby  learoiog  himself,  plan- 
ning the  material  surroundings,  and,  with  no  thought  of  laying  up  treas- 
ure for  himself,  devoting  all  income  received  to  secure  pleasure  and  prog- 
ress for  the  pupils. 

His  genial  presence  and  unmeasured  sympathy  won  the  full  confidence 
of  parents  who  brought  to  him  their  little  ones,  so  the  numbers  soon 
outgrew  the  moderate-sized  house,  with  its  two  acres  of  land,  where 
Dr.  Wilbur  commenced  his  labors.  These  same  personal  endowments, 
added  to  sterling  honesty,  aided  him  with  the  credit  needed  to  purchase 
a  larger  residence  surrounded  by  fifteen  acres,  to  which  the  institution 
was  removed  in  1853.  From  each  year's  added  experience  wiser  plans 
were  evolved,  the  central  house  enlarged,  new  school- rooms  added,  and 
cottages  built  for  limited  numbers,  insuring  truer  homes. 

To-day,  as  the  outward  monument  of  his  life-work,  may  be  found  six 
homes  for  officials,  pupils,  custodials,  epileptics,  and  employ^,  with  all 
other  buildings  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  so  large  a  household.  These 
cottages  have  their  separate  lawns,  gardens,  and  shrubs  spreading  out  to 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  When  Dr.  Brodie  visited  Barre  a  few 
years  ago  he  pronounced  it  an  ideal  institution. 

During  his  administration  the  records  show  the  gratitude  of  every 
parent  and  guardian  for  care  given  and  mentul  growth  developed  in  each 
child  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  Since  he  left  it,  the  written  expressions 
of  sorrow,  love,  and  appreciation  from  all  living  patrons  are  most  touch- 
ing tributes  to  his  memory, — no  toiler  in  any  sphere  could  ask  for  more. 
The  kindly  interest  manifested  for  each  won  the  loyal  love  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  own  household,  whether  official,  employ^,  or  pupil. 

Dr.  Brown  gave. to  each  inception  of  State  institutions  his  earnest 
support,  encouraging  the  early  workers  with  enthusiastic  anticipations  of 
ultimate  success.  His  words  of  cheer  and  hope  were  heard  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stones  at  Syracuse  and  Media. 

An  original  member  of  this  Association,  he  contributed  to  its  support 
by  his  presence  at  its  annual  meetings  when  possible,  and  to  its  archives 
papers  containing  the  fruits  of  his  reading,  observation,  and  experience. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  England  Psychological  Society,  which 
includes  superintendents  of  insane  hospitals,  public  and-  private,  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  and  hospitals  for  nervous  diseases  in  that  section. 
Their  quarterly  meetings  he  esteemed  as  most  profitable,  and  the  limited 
number  of  members   permitted   the  closer  acquaintance  and   fraternal 
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intimacy  so  ooDgenial  to  his  social  nature.  Dr.  Brown  was  for  many 
years  councillor  (from  the  Worcester  County  Medical  Society)  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society,  an  office  he  held  in  high  honor ; 
and  in  1889  he  was  president  of  the  County  Society.  With  all  these  in- 
terests growing  out  of  his  specialty,  he  never  forgot  the  duties  he  owed 
to  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  the  State 
and  the  nation. 

Foud  of  reading,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  works  on  mental  science, 
proceedings  of  psychologists  and  alienists  at  home  and  abroad,  reports  of 
organizations  for  reform  in  any  department  where  the  aim  was  to  uplifl 
humanity  and  Christianize  mankind.  After  these  he  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  history,  details  of  discoveries  in  art,  education,  and  scientific 
progress  everywhere,  but  never  cared  for  works  of  fiction  which  have 
proved  restful  to  the  busy  brains  of  DarWin  and  others. 

To  him  travel  was  the  highest  source  of  material  enjoyment  and  rec- 
reation. His  professional  duties  called  him  to  many  States,  but  his  first 
long  trip  was  to  Europe  in  1873,  where  he  studied  results  accomplished 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  insane  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  Gheel,  the 
Bicetre,  and  Laforce.  With  the  reverence  of  a  pilgrim  he  climbed  the 
Abendberg  to  look  upon  the  site  where  Dr.  Gruggenbuhl  established 
his  hospital  for  cretins  and  idiots  in  1842.  In  1884  he  crossed  the  con- 
tinent to  California,  and  sailed  up  the  Pacific  coast,  coming  home  by  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Whilst  absent  he  wrote  letters  for  the  Barre  Gazette^ 
and  on  his  return  lectured  enthusiastically  of  what  he  had  seen.  His 
last  trip  abroad  was  taken  in  1889,  when  he  visited  Spain  and  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Of  these 
countries,  so  rich  in  historical  associations  and  monuments  of  the  past,  he 
wrote  articles  for  reading  to  the  public  at  home  that  all  might  share  with 
him  the  delightful  experiences.  Memories  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  read- 
ing connected  therewith,  were  comforting  to  him  during  the  two  years  of 
pain  and  weariness  which  made  him  long  for  rest. 

To  this  sketch,  by  one  who  stood  by  his  side  forty-one  happy  years,  it 
is  fitting  to  add  the  estimate  and  tributes  of  others. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Gaylord,  his  pastor,  says :  ''In  the  rare  combination  of 
high  personal  qualities  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Brown,  we  find  the  secret 
of  the  universal  love  and  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  those 
who  knew  him.  He  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  gentleman, 
— a  true  Christian  gentleman.  Naturally  genial,  courteous,  urbane,  his 
religious  experience  and  his  peculiar  work  helped  to  bring  these'charac- 
teristics  to  unusual  perfection.  Here,  also,  is  doubtless  found  one  factor 
which  has  helped  to  make  the  institution  which  bears  his  name  so  pros- 
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perous.  Its  patrons  oould  not  oonverae  with  him  fire  minutes  without 
feelio^  that  this  kindly,  sympathetic  man  was  one  to  whom  the  care  of 
their  anfortunate  children  might  safely  be  entrusted.  He  was  a  man  of 
decided  and  positive  convictions,  and  instinctively  hostile  to  everything 
which  is  ba.se  and  wrong;  but  he  was  deferential  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  in  his  church  and  ecclesiastical  society,  in  the  various  asso- 
ciations to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  the  community,  his  pacific  influence 
was  constantly  felt. 

*^  Among  his  fine  qualities  was  a  marked  modesty  of  bearing.  His  early 
educational  advantages  and  acquirements  were  excellent ;  he  was  a  man  of 
wide  reading  and  of  much  study ;  he  had  travelled  extensively ;  he  had 
moved  much  among  men  in  high  educational  and  social  spheres,  but 
among  all  classes  he  bore  himself  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  any  supe- 
riority. Indeed,  he  was  modest  almost  to  a  fault.  Had  there  been 
more  of  self-assertion  he  might,  at  times,  have  carried  his  own  plans 
against  opposing  influence,  when,  instead,  he  yielded  to  the  judgment  of 
others. 

*^  Dr.  Brown  always  impressed  one  as  wholly  sincere :  there  was  no  guile 
or  hypocrisy  in  him.  Nothing  was  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances. He  was  true, — true  to  himself,  to  God,  and  to  his  fellow-men. 
He  was,  to  an  eminent  degree,  large-hearted,  taking  ijito  his  interest  and 
sympathy  not  only  the  prosperity  of  this  community,  but  also  the  great 
interests  of  progress  and  reform  in  the  State  and  nation,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  throughout  the  world. 

^*  His  relations  to  his  church  and  pastor  were  warm  and  tender.  It 
was  one  of  his  great  regrets,  during  his  long  illness,  that  he  could  not  be 
present  at  the  Sabbath  services  of  the  church ;  especially  did  he  miss  the 
privileges  of  the  communion  service.  At  our  annual  meetings  he  was 
wont  to  express  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  the  love  which  he  had  for 
them  and  for  the  church. 

''  His  religious  faith  seemed  to  be  strong,  as  well  as  clear  and  simple ;  I 
have  never  heard  him  speak  of  doubts.  His  religious  character  ripened 
rapidly  towards  the  close.  It  was  good  to  talk  with  him.  In  the  midst 
of  great  pain  and  suffering  his  trust  in  Ood  was  unfaltering,  and  the 
Divine  strength  sustained  him.  The  ordeal  of  sickness  was  evidently 
made  to  him  a  means  of  spiritual  profit.  I  quote  his  own  words,  written 
last  February :  *  The  past  year  has  been  to  me  one  of  vicissitudes  and 
much  pain  of  the  deteriorating  body  at  all  times,  yet  I  have  had  the  com- 
fort of  many  blessings  and  privileges  from  my  religious  trust,  and,  far 
more  than  at  any  former  period  of  my  life,  I  have  enjoyed  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  faith  in  Christ  as  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer.' 


J )» 
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One  of  his  fellow-citisens  writes:  '^Dr.  Brown  was  a  remarkable 
man.  Of  noble  and  commandiog  presence,  he  gained  respect  everywhere. 
His  talents  were  versatile  and  of  the  highest  order.  He  never  sought 
political  office,  but  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  town,  striving  in  every  honorable  way  for  its  advantage.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  elegant  without  elevation  or  grandeur,  always  striving 
to  promote  the  beauty  of  his  surroundings,  both  at  his  fine  and  attractive 
residence  and  in  the  village,  and  what  he  has  done  for  our  common,  our 
sidewalks,  our  park,  and  in  other  directions  shows  how  prominently 
aesthetic  was  his  nature.  The  tree  association,  formed  many  years  ago, 
was  a  creation  of  his,  and  he  was  its  president ;  the  park,  which  was  but 
little  more  than  a  bog,  was  completely  changed  in  appearance  by  his 
efforts,  and  those  noble  elms  and  maples  which  now  adorn  it  were  planted 
through  his  inspiration  ;  the  roadside  shade,  the  trim  and  neat  condition 
of  our  highways  and  paths  are  due  to  him.  He  started  the* idea  of  our 
Olen  Valley  Cemetery,  and  an  unsightly  pasture  was  transformed,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  a  beautiful  plat ;  he  was  the  president  of  the  cemetery  assor 
ciation,  and  when  its  Funds  ran  low  he  paid  from  his  purse  many  dollars 
to  carry  out  those  plans  which  all  now  so  much  admire. 

'^  He  was  an  eminently  individual  man,  with  a  high  purpose,  and  he 
followed  this  steadfastly  without  display  or  noise,  and  with  his  clear 
insight  and  executive  ability  accomplished  more  than  lies  to  the  usual 
work  of  man.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  will-power,  but  this  char- 
acteristic never  obscured  the  refined,  well-bred  intellectuality  or  the  sensi- 
tive urbanity  which  were  prominent  factors  of  his  personal  charm.  His 
rigid  avoidance  of  all  ostentation  concealed  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
beneficence  and  charity. 

*^  He  was  pre-eminently  a  busy  man ;  there  was  no  waking  moment 
when  his  teeming  brain  was  not  at  work,  not  for  himself,  not  for  his 
welfare,  not  for  pecuniary  gain,  but  for  the  broad  interests  of  humanity. 
The  Barre  library  association  had  its  ipspiration  from  him  in  a  very  great 
degree,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  its  president  for  severtil 
years.  He  gave  to  it  freely  in  time  and  money,  in  books  and  collections 
in  natural  history ;  he  appeared  to  be  bound  up  in  its  welfare  and  prosper- 
ity, and  so  long  as  disease  would  allow  he  was  originating  plans  for  its  fur- 
ther interests.  His  mental  faculties  seemed  never  to  tire ;  in  whatever 
direction  he  used  them  he  had  the  power  to  put  them  into  use  in  contrary 
directions.  He  was  an  exceedingly  well-informed  man,  wholly  devoted  to 
all  that  upbuilds.  In  his  specialty  as  a  professional  man  he  had  no  equal, 
and  here  eulogy  cannot  overstep  itself.  But  he  has  passed  from  among 
OS,  his  day  is  ended,  his  work  is  done,  and  the  tear  will  rise  and  the  tear 
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will  flow,  as  we  say,  ^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  serrant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 

Another  is  selected  from  a  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  at 
the  Unitarian  ohnrcb,^he  Sunday  following  his  death : 

"  Often,  in  these  days,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  dwellers  in  humble  and 
small  oommunities  to  walk  in  the  company  of  those  to  whom  it  is  divinely 
given  to  accomplish  great  things  with  small  means,  and  to  devise  new  ways 
by  which  the  weak  can  be  strengthened,  and  the  weary  and  feeble  nourished, 
sustained,  and  gladdened. 

*^  Even  so  have  we  of  the  town  of  Barre  been  privileged,  and  beyond 
measure  blessed,  by  the  presence  and  work  among  us  for  so  many  years  of 
a  worthy  companion  of  that  saintly  and  apostolic  multitude  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  have  been  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  comfort 
to  the  distressed,  joy  to  the  sorrowful,  bearing  gently  in  their  arms  the 
tender  little  ones  of  God.  He  has  gone  out  from  among  us  now,  into  the 
higher  life,  well  fitted,  as  we  fully  trust,  for  great  usefulness  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  life  and  thought,  but  not  without  leaving  the  imprint  of  a 
worthy  and  helpful  life  behind  him, — a  good  and  useful  past  that  is  well 
secured.  It  was  his  high  and  holy  privilege  when  here  to  discover  and 
unveil  the  image  of  God  in  those  of  a  class  which  the  world,  in  all  ages, 
has  scorned,  despised,  revolted  at,  or,  at  best,  but  helpleasly  pitied ;  a  class 
whom  the  great  Plato  would  have  had  pitilessly  slain  by  the  citizens 
of  his  ideal  republic;  their  cases  so  seemingly  hopeless  that  the  most 
sanguine  might  well  despair  of  their  improvement  and  uplifUng.  It  has 
been  given  to  our  brother,  by  tender  care,  profound  study,  unremitting 
toil,  and  patient  waiting  during  the  years  that  he  has  been  among  us,  to 
bring  to  view  manifestations  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  those  who  seemed 
scarce  lifted,  in  the  scale  of  being,  above  the  beasts  that  perish.  Even  as 
the  sculptor,  by  his  skill,  brings  beautiful  statues  out  of  unshapen  blocks 
of  marble,  so  he,  by  his  toil  and  care  and  God's  good  grace,  has  revealed 
mind  and  soul  where  all  seemed  sensuous  and  brutal.  He  has  brought 
Iiope  into  countless  homes  where,  but  for  him,  the  shadow  of  despair  must 
have  brooded  for  long  years.  He  has  cared  tenderly  for  many  a  helpless 
waif  whose  fate  would  have  been  a  bitter  thing  had  it  not  found  anchor- 
age and  safe  harbor  in  the  home  of  help  and  healing  which  his  loving 
heart,  true  mind,  and  willing  hands  prepared  and  maintained.  There  is 
grief  to-day  in  many  homes  which  his  life  and  thought  and  love  have 
blessed,  even  as  there  is  grief  in  the  hearts  of  us,  who  have  found  him, 
amidst  all  the  cares  of  his  professional  and  philanthropic  work,  never  too 
busy  or  too  occupied  to  assume  and  bear  even  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
the  burdens  of  the  public  good.      But  it  is  a  grief  which  has  great  oom- 
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pensatioDS.     He  leaves  with  us  the  record  and  the  memories  of  a  life 
well  spent, — a  life  pregnant  witb  uses,  and  filled  with  those 

^  Actions  of  the  just' 
which 

*  Smell  pweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.' 

"  He  has  gone,  but  his  work  abides ;  earth  pronounces  it  good,  and  we 
believe  that  heaven  will  do  no  less.  He  has  been  able  to  teach  the  dark- 
ened mind  how  to  find  its  way  on  earth,  and  to  look  towards  the  skies, 
confessing  '  God*s  kind  control.*  He  has  brought  dull  eyes  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  stammering  lips  to  sing  praises  to  the  Most 
High,  and,  when  naught  else  could  be  done,  he  has  brought  comfort  and 
peace  to  souls  that  must  wait  for  Ood*s  fair  revelation  until  for  them  the 
fashion  of  this  world  shall  have  passed  away.  It  has  passed  away  for 
him ;  surely  it  must  be  in  order  that  the  fashion  of  a  grander  world  and 
the  work  of  a  nobler  life  may  be  revealed  to  him.'' — From  the  Barre 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  May  13th,  1892. 
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PRESIDENT'S   ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
By  Dr.  Isaao  N.  Kerlin,  Elwjn,  Pa. 

Members  of  our  Association, — It  ][>ecomes  a  grateful  duty  to 
invite  you  to  the  hospitalities  of  Elwyn.  It  is  sixteen  years  sinoe  the 
birth  of  the  Association ;  quite  all  of  those  who  were  present  at  that 
first  meeting  have  passed  beyond  our  speech  and  vision,  and  can  only  bo 
counted  in  their  living  and  sympathetic  presence  by  the  eye  of  faith  and 
the  ear  that  catches  the  utterances  of  invisible  lips.  But  these  early 
organizers  have  lefl  with  us  undecaying  foundations  upon  which  we  are 
safely  and  securely  building ;  their  maxims  are  being  solidified  into  broad 
and  beneficent  charities ;  they  have  left  a  heritage  of  which  we  are  the 
proud  possessors,  and  to  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  as  the  years  pass, 
to  add  contributions  that  shall  be  as  memorial,  and  work  that  shall  be  as 
uplifting.  I  am  sure  that  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  good  men  of 
1876  is  with  us  now,  and  will  continue  near  us  during  this  memorable 
session  of  1892. 

For  this  week  Elwyn  is  yours ;  every  one,  young  and  old,  is  the  servant 
of  the  Association  ;  all  our  banners  will  be  thrown  out,  our  halls  will  be 
crowded,  our  neighbors  will  flow  in  upon  us  to  do  honor  to  you  as  their 
guests.     We  beg  you  to  be  at  home,  for  Elwyn  belongs  to  you. 

It  is  my  duty  to  present  briefly  the  subjects  which  press  most  strongly 
upon  our  attention,  in  the  relations  which  we  hold  to  these  institutions 
and  their  inmates. 

SPECIAL  CAUSES   INDUCING   INCREASE  OF   THE   DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 

The  census  of  1890  unmistakably  points  to  a  steady  relative  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  to  the  general  population. 
Sufficient  opportunity  has  not  as  yet  been  given  to  analyze  these  statistics, 
until  which  no  precise  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  the  increase  of  the  feeble-minded 
classes  for  the  last  decade  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  twenty-two  per  oent. 
for  native  born,  it  has  been  two  hundred  and  twenty  eight  per  cent,  for 
imbeciles  of  foreign  birth ;  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  placed  on 
immigration  and  the  effort  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  defectives  from 
foreign  ports,  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  this  evil, 
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as  tthown  by  the  oensns.  It  is  a  nataral  ooDclusion,  if  so  many  i^iotio 
and  imbecile  chOdren  have  been  admitted  anchallenged,  that  even  more 
serious  elements  to  depreciate  the  stamina  of  our  population  have  been 
admitted,  and  that  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Mott,  of  Faribault,  at  our  four- 
teenth session  were  not  so  extreme  as  they  were  thought  to  be  at  the  time 
of  their  utterance.  Perhaps  Pennsylvania  with  the  introduction  of 
Huns,  Russians,  and  Italians  has  been  peculiarly  subject  to  this  increase 
of  a  large  population  of  defectives.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  exercise  of  too  stringent  measures  against  immigration, 
is  to  be  considered  the  opinion  of  learned  and  observant  ethnologists, 
that  the  white  race  of  America  has  not  yet  become  acclimatized,  and 
that  were  it  not  for  the  lai^e  infusion  of  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  and  other 
continental  blood,  the  white  race,  or  the  so-called  "  American  people,*' 
would  undergo  a  decline  in  strength  and  virility,  from  which  it  is  only 
spared  by  the  present  liberality  of  our  immigration  laws.  Question  is  indeed 
raised  whether  in  view  of  this  broad  fact  there  should  not  be  encourage- 
ment to  the  amalgamation  with  the  whites  of  our  surviving  Indian  races 
which  might  at  once  introduce  the  tenacity  of  ethnologic  conditions 
belonging  to  an  indigenous  race;  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the 
extremists  who  would  scrutinize  our  incoming  immigration  with  intolerent 
zeal  and  proscription  may  not  be  seriously  in  the  wrong.  In  the  hard- 
ships which  we  are  inclined  to  apply  to  our  foreign  population  by  re- 
ceiving only  those  of  sound  physique  and  mentality,  and  rejecting  the 
feeble  and  weak,  we  should  remember  the  extenuating  circumstances. 
It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  history  nor  consistent  with  the  ethics  of 
the  great  American  republic  to  invite  to  our  wilderness  and  great  public 
works  the  bone  and  sinew  of  other  lands,  and  discriminate  against  the 
practically  small  percentage  of  helplBSsness  that  by  natural  consequence 
must  come  with  it.  It  is  the  problem  for  the  best  statesmanship  to  adjust 
these  discordances,  by  fostering  the  good,  enlarging  the  strong,  protecting 
the  weak,  and  exterminating  the  evil.  Laws  failing  to  contemplate  these 
underlying  and  undying  principles  of  a  good  people  become  inoperative 
in  their  execution,  as  is  seemingly  true  of  the  recent  immigration  laws. 

BELGIUM. 

The  most  populated  country  of  Europe  leads  the  way  in  its  provident 
care  of  its  people,  and  illustrates,  as  no  other  commonwealth  in  the  world, 
the  efficacy  of  some  approach  towards  the  paternal  government.  Mendi- 
cancy, due  to  over-population,  is  the  problem  Belgium  has  been  forced  to 
confront,  so  that  she  is  a  guide  to  us  in  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
our  own  future.     That  progressive  state  is  the  first  in  the  thoroughness 
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of  its  internal  improvements ;  its  public  roads  are  more  numerous  and  in 
better  condition  than  in  any  corresponding  section  of  Europe ;  its  public 
debt  has  been  mainly  contracted  in  the  creation  of  an  elaborate  railway 
Bystem,  and  in  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions  which  reach 
all  classes  of  society  beginning  at  two  years  of  age,  and  provide  for  adult 
mechanics  and  artisans  as  well.  Its  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions 
are  correspondingly  advanced,  the  duty  of  supporting  them  falling  first 
on  the  commune,  aflerwards  on  the  provincci  finally,  where  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  is  too  great,  upon  the  state. 

Under  wisely -ordered  farm  hospitals  and  homes,  each  dependent  must 
contribute  what  he  can  in  labor  to  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  fellows, 
and  the  products  of  many  of  these  farms  for  the  defectives  are  said  to 
nearly  suffice  for  their  maintenance.  Thus  Belgium — with  its  charity 
workshops,  its  foundling  hospitals,  its  maternity  societies,  its  colonies  for 
lunatics  and  epileptics,  its  Monts  de  Pi^t^  for  loaning  money  to  the  poor 
— in  all  these  and  like  ingenious  and  practical  appliances  for  the  solving  of 
the  problem  of  caring  for  the  poor  and  defective,  the  thrifly  little  country 
of  Belgium  is  an  object-lesson  for  the  world. 

Its  law-givers  have  recognized  as  supreme  to  all  human  l^islation  that 
law  of  nature— 7absolute  and  acting  entirely  independently  of  the  human 
will,  and,  though  having  no  place  in  the  statute-books,  yet  inefPaoeably 
engraven  in  human  breasts — which  demands  from  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race  a  sympathy  and  aid  for  those  who  in  the  midst  of  calamity  are  wrung 
with  distress.  Belgium,  with  five  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
is  teaching  suggestive  lessons  to  the  United  States.  We  seek  and  expect  a 
great  population  that  in  twenty  decades  shall  exceed  the  entire  population 
of  the  globe  to-day  ;  its  type  will  be  greatly  determined  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  next  twenty-five  or  fiA;y  years^  Shall  we  have  it  on  the  strong 
and  deeply-laid  foundations  of  Christian  principle  and  human  brotherhood  ? 
Shall  we  have  it  as  free  from  taint  and  vice  as  human  frailties  and  mis- 
doings will  permit?  These  questions  are  a  profound  call  for  thought  and 
action  upon  all  men  who  are  to-day  leading  human  thought,  and  especially 
upon  those  who,  like  the  members  of  this  Association,  are  concerned  with 
the  study  of  the  defective  classes  and  their  relation  to  general  society. 

SURGERY   FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  IDIOTIC  CONDITIONS. 

A  glance  at  the  programme  of  our  sixteenth  session  shows  a  marked 
increase  in  the  medical  interest  of  those  who  are  contributing  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings. Of  all  the  papers  which  have  been  offered,  but  one  is  devoted 
to  any  report  of  the  strictly  educational  department  of  our  specialty. 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  momentous  discussion  attendant  upon 
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certain  importaDt  surgical  operations  inaugurated  at  the  Bicetre  by  Lann- 
doque,  under  the  sanction  of  that  grand  pioneer  of  our  work,  Bourneville, 
and  followed  in  this  country  by  several  surgeons,  but  notably  by  Professor 
Keen,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  who  will  be  with  us 
to-morrow.     It  is  imperative  that  as  medical  superintendents  we  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  careful  diagnosis  of  our  cases,  so  that,  if 
there  be  any  value  in  these  efforts  of  our  surgical  brethren,  our  patients 
shall  enjoy  whatever  relief  there  may  be  for  them.     As  a  rule,  we  are 
not  embarrassed  by  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians ; 
if  our  own  professional  judgment  sanctions  a  serious  operation,  it   is 
allowed  ;  it  is  due  to  scientific  progress  that  even  experimentally  any  efforts 
for  the  mitigation  of  the  conditions  of  our  suffering  children  should  be 
sought  without  prejudice  and  without  narrow  criticism.    The  present  status 
of  linear  craniectomy  will  happily  be  placed  before  you  by  a  leading  and 
experienced  advocate,  so  that  you  will  go  to  your  homes  with  the  best 
light  thrown  upon  this  subject  that  can  possibly  be  furnished.     It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  has  already  been  elicited  from  the  study  of  infantile 
paralysis,  that  the  diseased  areas  of  brain  whicb  are  at  the  seat  of  these 
serious  lesions  are  likely  to  take  on,  sooner  or  later,  that  form  of  degenera- 
tion which  induces  epilepsy.     With  the  steady  increase  in  our  knowledge 
of  localizing  the  seat  of  paralyzed  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  spare  our  little  patients  further  degeneration  and 
suffering  by  early  operations  for  the  removal  of  diseased  portions ;  this 
will  come,  I  believe,  to  be  good  practice.     The  interesting  observations 
made  by  that  experienced  neurologist,  Dr.  Wm.  Osier,  of  twenty-four 
cases  of  cerebral  palsy  in  this  institution,  form  the  basis  for  a  course  of 
study  and  observation  which  sBould  not  be  neglected  by  us.     I  am  con- 
fident that  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  earliest  cases  admitted  to  this 
institution,  and  in  which  an  early  diagnosis  was  made  of  impending  epi- 
lepsy due  to  a  radical  impairment  of  the  left  ascending  frontal  convolution, 
if  followed  at  that  time  by  the  operation  now  skilfully  performed  by 
Dr.  Keen,  that  little  boy  might  have  been  spared  his  grievous  epilepsy, 
and  years  of  the  most  aggravated  misery  to  both  himself  and  friends. 
The  best  results  will  be  secured  if  our  surgeofas  practise  in  our  own  insti- 
tutions, because  of  the  careful  diagnosis  which  we  should  be  able  to 
make,  and  because  of  the  afler-treatment  which  it  is  our  capacity  to  give. 
While  considering  the  help  that  advanced  surgery  is  to  give  us,  I  will 
refer  to  a  conviction  I  have  that  life-long  salutary  results  to  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  would  be  realized  if  before  adolescence  the  procreative 
organs  were  removed.     My  experience  extends  to  only  a  single  case  to 
confirm  this  conviction ;  but  when  I  consider  the  great  benefit  that  this 
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joang  woman  has  received,  the  entire  arrest  of  an  epileptic  tendencj  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  inordioate  desires  which  made  her  an  offence  to 
the  community ;  when  I  see  the  tranquil,  well  ordered  life  she  is  leading;, 
her  industry  and  usefulness  in  the  circle  in  which  she  moves,  and  know 
that<  surgery  has  been  her  salvation  from  vice  and  degradation,  I  am 
deeply  thankful  to  the  benevolent  lady  whose  loyalty  to  science  and  com- 
prehensive charity  made  this  operation  possible.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  popular  sentiment  will  not  stand  opposed,  as  it  now  is,  to  the 
radical  reliefs  and  helps  which  may  come  to  the  defective  and  criminal 
classes  by  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  palliative  surgery.  Of  coarse 
that  day  ia  remote,  when  at  the  present  time  a  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  enlightened  men,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  first  rank  of 
surgeons,  regard  the  proposition  as  opprobrious  when  called  to  act  upon 
the  question  in  an  official  capacity.  But  those  of  us  who  are  in  contact 
with  the  trials  and  hardships  of  caring  for  these  unfortunates,  and  who 
are  in  sympathetic  relations  with  the  real  sufferers  at  home,  know  that 
there  is  a  verity  in  this  suggestion  and  a  prophecy  of  the  ftiture. 

Whose  State  shall  be  the  first  to  legalize  oophorectomy  and  orchitomia 
for  the  relief  and  cure  of  radical  depravity  ? 

FURTHER   SCIENTIFIO   WORK   OF  THE   PAST   YEAR. 

I  can  congratulate  our  Association  on  the  increased  interest  of  special- 
ists in  our  work.  Dr.  Wm.  Osier,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has 
issued  a  valuable  book  on  the  cerebral  palsies  of  children,  and  has  ac- 
knowledged the  valuable  aid  he  has  received  in  his  study  of  twenty-four 
oases  at  Elwyn.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  in  this  study  the  ground- 
work for  a  clearer  apprehension  of  this  interesting  class  of  diseases,  and 
that  our  assistants  and  successors  may  derive  much  value  in  their  patho- 
logical observations  from  the  conscientious  work  lefl  on  record  by  Dr.  Osier. 

Dr.  Oliver,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  an  interesting  examination  of 
the  eye-grounds  of  a  number  of  cases  of  Mongolian  Idiocy,  summaries 
of  which  he  has  published  in  one  or  more  monographs. 

Dr.  Waiter  ChaUning,  of  Boston,  within  the  past  few  months  has  made 
a  very  comprehensive  study  of  the  upper  mazillsQ  of  one  thousand  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  children  at  Waverly  and  Elwyn,  associating  with  his 
measurements  those  of  the  skull,  stature,  physiognomy,  and  classification 
of  the  cases  examined ;  extending  his  researches  to  a  corresponding  number 
of  sound  children,  he  will  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  statistics  from  which 
should  come  a  valuable  contribution  to  anthropology. 

I  have  to  regret  the  arrest  of  pathological  work  among  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  children  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Wilmarth,  and  his  en- 
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trance  upon  hospital  work  among  the  insane.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  perhaps 
anticipated,  that  when  he  shall  have  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  insane 
asylums,  and  especially  when  this  Association  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
him  the  post  of  honor  his  work  has  merited,  he  will  return  to  pathology, 
so  fertile  are  the  opportunities  for  him  in  this  magnificent  field  of  study, 
on  the  margin  of  which  he  had  only  entered. 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr's  contribution  to  medical  literature  in  a  recent 
publication  on  Meningitis  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  these  references.  Dr. 
Barr  has  given  a  great  deal  of  patient  and 'studious  attention  in  his  search 
afler  the  scattered  papers  relating  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  has 
enriched  hb  findings  by  his  own  practical  experiences  in  a  line  of  inte**- 
esting  cases  coming  under  his  observation  at  Elwyn,  making  in  the  whole 
a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  reada^  engaged  in  this  specialty. 

GOVERNMENTAL   HELP   FOR  THE  DEFECTIVE. 

That  the  protection  of  the  helpless  and  defective  shall  come  to  be,  in 
the  evolution  of  society  to  its  highest  plane,  a  sacred  duty  is  as  clearly  a 
truth  as  that  in  the  rising  scale  from  barbarism  to  civilisation  there  is 
the  growth  of  art,  science,  and  religion ;  that  asylums  and  refuges  shall 
become  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  community  and  com- 
monwealth is  as  certain  as  that  field  and  general  hospitals  are  to-day  the 
essential  appendages  of  an  organized  army.  In  the  crudest  forms  of 
society  and  the  earliest  appeals  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle,  the  wounded, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  might  be  killed  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
impediments  to  victory ;  and  even  in  latest  times  the  cruelties  of  war 
demand  that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  shall  always  take  second 
place  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fighting  force  of  the  strong  and  well. 

The  gray-bearded  old  general,  seated  in  his  tent,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Rappahannock,  in  a  deep  study  how  to  disentangle  the  army  after 
its  sanguinary  defeat  at  Chancellorsville,  made  a  proper  and  consbtent 
reply  to  the  young  Sanitary  Commission  agent  who  disturbed  him  by 
asking  a  detail  of  army  wagons  to  carry  sanitary  supplies  for  the  thou- 
sands of  wounded  men  left  on  that  field :  "  Young  man,  you  do  not  know 
the  first  principles  of  war :  this  morning,  oats  for  the  horses  first,  hard- 
tack for  the  fighting  men  next,  and  last  your  help  for  the  wounded  and 
dying."  The  grand  old  Christian  general  was  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  war ;  but  when  their  turn  came,  after  a  few  dispirited  days,  he  was  as 
anxious  and  prompt  as  any  in  ministering  to  the  unfortunates  of  that 
bloody  engagement,  so  that  there  sprang  up  in  a  night  the  magnificent 
field-hospitals  at  Potomac  Creek  and  Belle  Plains,  and  all  the  aid  of  his 
department  met  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  those  who  flocked  from 
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the  North  to  give  rest  and  comfort  to  dying  men.  And  so  in  the  pur- 
suits of  peace,  which  are,  after  all,  an  elemental  warfare  with  the  antago- 
nisms of  nature, — ^forests  to  he  felled  even  if  attended  by  the  lonely  agonies 
of  unsuccored  accidents,  mines  to  be  opened  with  their  deadly  choke-damps 
and  explosive  gases,  the  metals  to  be  crushed  by  heavy  machinery  and 
pounded  and  shaped  into  multitudinous  forms  despite  the  crushings  of 
limbs  and  torture  of  human  forms, — all  the  merciless  agonies  of  opening 
up  new  countries  and  new  industries  are  the  enforced  conditions  of  a 
mighty  and  destructive  movement  which  ruins  and  breaks  human  life 
and  depreciates  human  vigor.  Hospitals  for  the  maimed  are  the  first  of 
the  humanitarian  agencies  which  develop  out  of  the  catastrophes  of  life, 
and  they  are  the  first  because  seemingly  all  are  liable  to  the  injuries  for 
the  relief  of  which  a  general  ho^ital  is  provided. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  more  charitable  but  less  urgent  provision 
of  asylums  and  homes  for  the  defective  came  to  be  organized  as  any 
part  of  a  sanitary  scheme,  so  that  only  until  comparatively  later  days  the 
insane,  deaf-mute,  and  blind  were  brought  to  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  objects  for  merciful  legislation,  and  indeed  in  no  recent 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  any  State  in  this  Union 
has  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  charitable  appropriations  escaped 
without  serious  challenge.  The  humane  principle  announced  by  the 
Scottish  jtidge  in  1724,  that  the  mentally  defective  and  incompetent  are 
the  wards  of  the  State,  has  had  a  slow  recognition  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  to  the  honor  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California  that  they  have  been  tbe 
first  to  incorporate  it  in  constitutional  enactment. 

The  practical  sense  of  Western  jurists  has  settled  any  Controversy  as 
to  right  or  wrong  to  the  tax-payer  of  paternal  government  in  its  all- 
comprehensive  bearings  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  insanity,  idiocy, 
and  other  life  defects,  and  has  met  more  than  half-way  the  distresses  of 
families;  the  economy  as  well  as  the  righteousness  of  this  procedure 
hafi  been  discussed,  so  that  the  action  is  void  of  emotion,  and  based  on 
sound  judgment;  the  mechanic  in  the  meshes  of  toil  to  support  his 
family  need  not  suffer  any  sense  of  loss  of  manhood  when  the  State 
intervenes  to  make  his  labor  so  much  more  efficient,  and  his  life  to  his 
sound  children  just  that  much  more  available  and  conserving,  by  tbe 
tender  withdrawal  and  sequestration  of  his  idiot  and  epileptic  child  on 
State  bounty  in  the  State  institution. 

the  orqanization  of  institutions. 

At  the  second  session  of  our  Association,  held  at  Columbus  in  1877,  a 
paper  was  submitted  and  discussed  quite  thoroughly,  and  in  an  amended 
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form  was  adopted  as  embodying  the  principles  of  oar  Association.  I 
would  call  jour  attention  to  one  of  these  to-day,  as  I  think  it  is  a  corner- 
stone upon  which  this  class  of  institutions  should  be  founded.  It  reads 
as  follows :  "  2.  Under  the  control  of  a  board  of  managers  or  trustees,  a 
medical  superintendent  should  be  the  chief  ezecutiye  officer,  appointed 
for  merit,  and  not  from  political  preference ;  serving  during  good  behavior, 
and  sufficiently  compensated  that  he  may  be  able  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  institution.  He  should  have  entire  control  of  the 
medical,  moral,  educational,  and  dietetic  treatment  of  the  inmates,  and 
the  unrestricted  power  of  appointment  and  discharge  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed. 

*'  3.  Every  department  of  duty,  whether  domestic,  official,  farming,  or 
laboring,  should  be  made  tributary  to  the  prime  object  of  the  institution, 
— the  elevation  and  instruction  of  the  inmates ;  so  that  to  make  the  work 
successful,  the  superintendent  should  be  aided  by  a  competent  corps  of 
assistants  and  teachers  and  trained  attendants  and  nurses,  all  of  whom 
must  be  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  benevolent  sympathy  and  unselfishness, 
united  with  characteristics  of  promptness,  earnestness,  and  obedience." 

Afler  a  long  experience  I  am  not  disposed  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle,  or 
to  amend  in  any  single  expression,  the  language  of  these  paragraphs,  and 
I  call  them  up  to-day  to  emphasize,  with  all  the  force  of  which  I  am 
master,  that  they  are  fundamental,  integral,  and  essential  to  the  complete 
success  of  a  thoroughly  organized  institution  for  feeble-minded  children. 
I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  our  work  is  any  other  than  a  medical  phi- 
lanthropy :  a  hospital  was  its  birthplace  and  cradle.  Medical  science  in  its 
highest  and  broadest  relations  is  humanity  in  its  divinest  mission.  Itard, 
Esquirol,  Guggenbuhl,  and  Conolly  were  the  masterful  spirits  that  stooped 
from  their  sublime  places  to  take  up  the  benighted  imbecile  and  idiot,  and 
it  is  they  who  transferred  to  our  keeping  this  sacred  trust ;  in  so  far  as  we 
shall  fail,  others  will  step  in,  and  it  is  our  supineness,  otnr  lack  of  courage 
and  faith  which  shall  yield  this  trust  to  other  than  medical  men.  It  is  a 
specialty :  as  surgery  calls  a  certain  class  of  medical  men  into  its  brave 
arts ;  as  the  practice  of  general  medicine  calls  certain  other  men  to  its 
self-sacrificing  toils,  so  this  of  ours  should  call  to  it  medical  men  of  special 
endowments,  who  shall  have  heard  the  call  as  surely  as  did  Moses  from 
the  cloud,  or  as  our  Master  by  the  side  of  Jordan.  Like  the  emotional 
inspiration  that  directs  the  religious  young  man  to  the  robes  and  altar 
of  the  priesthood,  like  the  hereditary  blood  of  the  soldier  that  breeds  a 
line  of  soldiers,  and  makes  it  as  natural  for  such  a  man  to  spring  into 
soldier  life  at  the  call  of  his  country  as  the  war-horse  to  start  at  the 
bugle,  so  should  there  be — so  must  there  be — men  trained  and  educated 
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in  our  noble  profeasion  who  shall  feel  called  and  chosen  to  the  life  care 
and  help  of  humaDity  in  its  most  stricken  forms.  Oar  institutions 
should,  with  open  doors,  invite  the  clinical  student  to  study  all  the  inter- 
esting phases  of  insanity  and  mental  deficiencies  while  yet  in  his  student 
life.  Among  these  callow  boys  is  a  Seguin,  a  Guggenbuhl,  a  Keller,  a 
Brown,  a  Howe,  a  Knight,  or  a  Wilbur,  who  will  receive  his  first  stirrings 
to  his  professional  and  life  duty  while  curiously  inspecting  our  school- 
rooms, shops,  and  sick-wards.  The  man  well  endowed  by  nature  with 
common  sense,  well  grounded  in  medical  science,  and  who  has  already  in 
his  preparatory  training  for  medicine  received  the  broad  education  of 
collie  life,  is  already  well  equipped  for  the  onerous  duties  attached  to 
this  work ;  but  without  the  inherent  force  of  a  spiritual  and  vital  interest, 
without  that  *^call  of  God*'  which  is  the  direct  and  best  invitation  to 
any  form  of  human  service,  he  cannot  be  happy,  he  cannot  be  rightly 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  institution ;  with  all  his  science  and  medical 
equipment,  another  man  is  better. 

Another  point  from  the  action  of  1877.  The  paragraphs  quoted  con- 
tain the  aphorism  that  every  department  of  duty,  whether  official,  domestic, 
farming,  or  laboring,  shall  be  made  tributary  to  the  elevation  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  inmates ;  it  is  the  pessimist — indeed,  worse,  the  superficial  and 
vapid  reformer  and  obstructionist  entirely  ignorant  of  what  he  discusses 
— that  would  venture  to  modify  the  directness  and  application  of  these 
principles.  To  rob  the  superintendent  of  the  garden  and  farm  life  of 
his  boys  is  the  same  as  to  deprive  the  sui^eon  of  his  best  instruments ; 
to  limit  him  to  the  avocation  and  direction  of  the  school-room  is  to 
wither  his  rin;ht  arm  ;  to  confine  him  to  medical  practice  is  to  forget  his 
broader  relations  to  his  patients  in  all  their  varying  psychical  moods  and 
higher  moral  life ;  to  restrict  or  abridge  in  the  slightest  his  free  move- 
ment of  men,  women,  and  material  is  to  ignore  the  many-sided  aspects 
of  his  professional  duty.  Of  course  there  must  be  faults  and  failures  in 
any  system,  but  "  any  fool  can  find  the  faults,  it  is  the  wise  man  who  can 
find  the  remedy.'* 

THREE   GLASSES. 

Among  American  institutions,  we  find  three  classes  of  organised  estab- 
lishments contributiDg  to  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  First,  the  private 
home  or  school ;  second,  the  private  corporation  receiving  aid  from  the 
State;  third,  the  State  institution.  The  private,  as  the  outcome  of  indi- 
vidual professional  enterprise,  is  to  be  commended  because  furnishing 
special  opportunities  for  the  sequestration  of  those  unfortunate  members 
of  wealthy  families  naturally  sensitive  to  the  intrusion  of  public  curiosity. 
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aDd,  moreover,  because  of  the  opportunity  given  by  the  free  expenditure 
of  money  for  testing  what  individual  training  may  accomplish,  as  has 
been  so  graphically  told  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S^uin  in  the  case  of  "  M." 
Examples  of  the  private  institution  are  furnished  by  the  pioneer  of 
America,  Dr.  Brown,  of  Barre ;  by  the  Seguin  Physiological  School,  of 
New  York ;  by  the  Haddonfield  Home ;  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Fort,  of  EUicott  City, 
Maryland,  and  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Wilbur,  of  Kalamazoo.  The  semi-State 
institutions  are  illustrated  in  Elwyn,  Lakeville,  and  Vineland :  incorporated 
by  the  States  in  which  they  are  located,  they  are  creatures  at  first  of  phi- 
lanthropy, but  aflerwards  adopted  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  by  the  State. 
Individual  philanthropy  grows  cold  after  the  first  enthusiasm  has  been 
expended,  and  when  contact  with  the  hard  work  discovers  the  immense 
disproportion  between  the  conditions  to  be  overcome  and  the  stinted 
donations,  growing  always  less  and  less,  it  is  not  strange  that  even 
in  Pennsylvania  there  has  come  a  marked  relaxation  of  interest  in  our 
training-school,  a  steady  diminution  in  legacies  and  donations,  until  Elwyn 
has  turned  to  the  State.  Not  only  is  the  Legislature  providing  support 
for  a  large  number  of  indigent  children  on  a  so-called  beneficiary  list,  at 
per  capita  rates  determined  annually  in  appropriations  made  by  the 
Assembly,  but  also  considerable  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  certain 
buildings  have  been  made ;  yet  the  State  has  no  control  excepting  the 
power  to  abrogate  the  charter,  should  a  venal  management  ever  develop 
that  would  change  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  institution,  alienating 
them  to  personal  gain  rather  than  public  charity.  The  supervision  of  a 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  also  rather  more  direct  in  the  semi-State 
institution  than  is  the  case  in  a  strictly  private  institution. 

It  has  been  thought  and  urged  with  considerable  earnestness  that  the 
semi-State  institution  is  a  strong  educator  of  the  community,  that  its 
sympathies  reach  out  more  generously,  and  that  it  can  become  in  a  very 
liberal  degree  a  missionary  force  in  developing  institutions  of  a  corre- 
sponding character  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  this  may  or  may  not  be 
true. 

The  State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  are  created  and  exist 
exactly  like  State  reformatories,  hospitals  for  the  insane,  etc.,  and  are 
governed  by  boards  of  management  appointed  by  the  government ;  they 
are  owned  by  the  State,  and  at  any  time  may  be  abolished  through 
political  controversies  and  disaffections,  especially  in  a  State  where  the 
parties  are  evenly  balanced.  Their  entire  support  is  derived  from  legis- 
lative enactment,  annually  made,  which  induces  many  trying  situations  to 
the  management.  The  superintendent  must  be  a  discreet  quasi-politician 
or  have  in  his  board  a  man  who  will  stubbornly  co-operate  with  him  to 
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effect  his  legialation,  else  peril  comes  to  his  best- laid  plans.  The  trend  of 
the  present  current  in  this  country  is  to  relinqubh  the  English  methods 
which  underlie  Elwyn,  Lakeville,  and  Vineland,  and  to  follow  New  York, 
Ohio,  California,  and  other  States  in  the  creation  of  purely  State  insti- 
tutions. 

STATE   HOSPITALS  AND   ASYLUMS  FOR   EPILEPTICS. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  under  the  zeal  of  their  Boards  of 
Public  Charities,  have  taken  what  is  regarded  as  an  adyanced  step,  during 
the  past  year,  in  the  organization  of  special  homes  for  epileptics.  A  like 
move  has  been  contemplated  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed hesitatingly,  because  of  the  doubt  existing  in  the  minds  of  many 
as  to  the  need  of  this  special  form  of  beneficiary  and  State  enterprise. 
If  the  members  of  the  Association  have  given  consideration  to  the  subject, 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  President  to  have  their  views  stated  at  this 
meeting,  whether  pro  or  con.  Several  years  ago  I  sent  circular  letters 
among  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  interrogating  the  superintendents  as 
to  the  number  of  the  insane  in  their  hospitals  who  were  afflicted  with 
epilepsy,  and  was  surprised  when  finding  that  the  number  did  not  exceed 
in  any  report  five  per  cent. :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  statistics  of  juvenile 
imbeciles  are  studied  from  birth  down  to  the  date  of  the  demand  for  their 
admission  to  our  institution,  it  is  found  that  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  are 
active  epileptics,  while  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  have  a  history  of  an 
epileptic  tendency  which  is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  recur  in  open  attacks 
of  the  disease  itself.  A  further  examination  of  both  juvenile  and  adult 
epilepsy  su^ests  the  clinical  fact  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  an  original 
brain  defect  or  disease,  and  the  question  arises  whether  those  afflicted 
with  this  special  symptom  shall  be  set  apart  from  their  fellows  in  spe- 
cially organized  institutions,  or  whether  oar  hospitals  for  the  insane  and 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  shall  not  be  so  extended  as  to  include 
them.  I  have  nowhere  seen  that  any  special  advantages  are  claimed  for 
this  separate  care  of  epileptics ;  the  argument  that  they  are  afflictions  to 
those  not  affected  by  this  symptom  is  answered  in  the  proposal  to  so 
classify  them  in  separate  buildings  as  shall  benefit  them  and  spare  thosQ 
whom  they  may  disturb. 

In  a  general  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  officered  as  it  should  be 
by  a  competent  medical  staff,  it  is  certainly  preferable  that  children 
afflicted  with  epilepsy  shall  be  included  and  retained  under  the  medical 
care  and  educational  advantages  of  such  institutions  until  at  least  their 
twentieth  year,  after  which  it  may  be  a  proper  question  as  to  whether,  if 
incurable,  they  shall  be  placed  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or  in  sep- 
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arate  inatitotions  as  provided  by  the  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  York. 
Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  treatment  and  care  of  epileptic  feeble- 
minded children  know  that,  by  the  arts  of  classification  and  skilful  fore- 
sight, epilepsy  as  a  symptom  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  is  no  more  to 
be  SToided  or  resented  in  our  professional  appliances  than  cerebral  palsy, 
paralytic  idiocy,  moral  imbecility,  or  any  other  of  the  heterogeneous 
varieties  of  the  defective  creatures  we  are  expected  to  treat 


Departing  from  the  usual  form,  I  have  left  to  the  last  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  words  thanking  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
of  presiding  over  your  sixteenth* session.  Coming  to  me,  as  the  honor 
does,  afler  sixteen  years  of  service  as  your  secretary,  I  am  so  accustomed 
to  your  tolerance  with  my  short-comings,  that  I  have  no  fears  but  that 
your  kindly  forbearance  will  be  continued  to  me  in  the  formal  duties  of 
this  last  appointment ;  at  the  same  time  my  senses  are  not  so  dulled  by 
the  debilities  of  sickness  as  to  make  me  un conscious  1:)f  your  action  as  a 
generous  and  gracious  tribute  to  one  whom  the  boys  are  beginning  to  call 
the  "  old  man."  I  confess  to  a  growing  tendency  to  assume  some  of  the 
complacencies  and  privileges  of  age,  and,  as  Elwyn  begins  to  shape  itself 
into  what  I  have  conceived  to  be  the  fully  organized  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded,  I  look  around  on  the  work  of  my  juniors  with  pride  that 
our  mutual  work  is  carried  forward  so  strongly  and  nobly,  and  that  I, 
who  stand  mid-way  between  the  corporal's  guard  of  pioneers  and  the 
phalanx  of  younger  men  which  is  forming  so  solidly,  can  look  with  equal 
admiration  upon  the  deeds  of  my  seniors,  the  worthy  men  who  have  gone, 
and  the  deeds  of  their  worthy  successors,  you,  my  juniors.  And  now, 
dear  companions,  I  close,  using  very  earnestly  a  quotation  from  Robert 
Browning's  "  Babbi  Ben  Ezra" : 

Grow  old  along  with  me  I 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life  for  which 

The  first  was  made : 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 

Who  saith,  "A  whole  1  planned." 

Touth  shows  but  half;  trust  God, 

See  all,  nor  be  afraid ! 
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ADENOIDS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN. 

By  T.  H.  Halstead,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  may  be  asked  why  a  paper 
OD  the  subject  of  adenoids  is  a  legitimate  oue  to  be  presented  before  this 
meeting  of  physicians  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  feeble-minded 
children.  The  answer  is,  that  there  are  among  these  children  an  unusually 
large  per  cent,  afflicted  with  the  disease  known  as  adenoids.  Whether 
this  disease  can,  in  any  of  your  patients,  ever  bear 'a  causative  relation  to 
the  condition  of  feeble-mindedness,  is  for  you  to  determine.  There  is,  in 
my  opinion,  no  question  that  the  presence  of  this  disease  can,  and  oflen 
does,  materially  hinder  the  mental  development  of  many  children ;  and  in 
many  of  your  patients  I  believe  that  if  this  dbease  were  removed,  the 
improvement  in  the  mental  condition  would  be  markedly  accelerated. 

The  vault  and  posterior  wall  of  the  naso-pharynx  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  glandular  or  lymph  tissue  similar  to  the  faucial  tonsils, 
and  called  the  pharyngeal,  third,  or  Luschka's  tonsil.  By  adenoids  is 
meant  a  chronic  inflammation  and  hypertrophy  of  this  tonsil.  Excepting 
for  its  location  it  would  not  be  of  very  great  importance ;  but  situated 
where  it  is,  in  the  direct  path  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  it  becomes  of 
vast  importance,  and  there  is  probably  no  other  one  chronic  disease  of 
childhood  occurring  so  frequently  which  is  so  often  overlooked,  and  which 
is  fraught  with  such  serious  results  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  child  if 
allowed  to  go  untreated.  As  in  the  fauces  we  see  enlarged  tonsils  of 
different  degrees  of  enlargement,  so  in  the  naso-pharynx  do  we  meet 
with  adenoids  of  all  degrees  of  enlargement.  They  may  be  slight  and  of 
n()  injury,  or  again  they  may  become  so  large  as  to  fill  the  whole  post-nasal 
space.  When  they  become  large  enough  to  interfere  with  nasal  respi- 
ration, and  cause  mouth-breathing  either  while  the  patient  sleeps  or  is 
awake,  or  when  by  their  position  they  occlude  the  Eustachian  orifice,  they 
then  become  of  pathological  importance  calling  for  treatment. 

The  causes  are  predisposing  and  direct.  Heredity,  in  the  sense  that 
struma,  so  called,  is  an  hereditary  diathesis,  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  these  growths.  There  is  not  an  inherited  tendency  to 
the  special  formation  of  adenoids,  but  a  tendency  to  all  chronic  tonsillaf 
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and  glandular  iDflammations.  Age  is  a  predisposing  cause,  because  it  is 
in  children  under  puberty  that  the  glandular  system  is  most  prone  to 
inflammation,  |ind  so  it  is  that  from  the  first  few  months  of  life  until 
puberty  mostly  all  cases  occur.  The  direct  causes  are  two, — viz.,  repeated 
acute  inflammations,  and  some  anterior  nasal  stenosis  or  obstruction.  A 
child  when  it  has  a  cold  in  the  head  has  an  acute  naso-pharyngitis,  or  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil ;  while  a  cold  in  the  head  in 
an  adult  is  an  acute  rhinitis.  Diphtheria,  pertussis,  the  exanthemata 
giving  rise  to  inflammation  in  the  naso-pharynx,  are  very  frequently  the 
beginning  of  adenoids.  Repeated  acute  attacks  leave  most  of^en  a  sub- 
acute condition,  which  soon  develops  into  a  chronic  inflammation,  with 
a  tendency  to  remain  chronic.  Mr.  Greville  MacDonald  says  that  an 
anterior  nasal  stenosis  is  a  cause  of  adenoids,  and  explains  it  in  this  way : 
that  where  we  have  within  the  nose  some  obstruction  to  nasal  breathing, 
but  where  respiration  through  the  nose  goes  on,  the  barometric  pressure 
behind  the  obstruction  is  lowered,  an  over-distention  of  the  blood-vessels 
results,  and  this  leads  to  hypemutrition  and  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues 
behind  the  obstruction.  The  tissue  here  most  easily  involved  is  the 
pharyngeal  tonsil  in  the  naso-pharynx,  and  adenoids  are  thus  brought 
about. 

The  nasal  stenosis  is  either  a  high-arched  palate,  an  hypertrophy  of  the 
turbinateds,  a  deviation  or  thickening  of  the  septum,  or  a  small  anterior 
Dares.  The  high  arched  palate  occurs  most  frequently.  The  hard  palate 
forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  floor  of  the  nose.  If,  then,  the 
palate  be  highly  arched  and  narrow,  the  floor  of  the  nose  is  raised,  and, 
consequently,  the  lower  or  respiratory  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  is 
diminished.  Br.  F.  H.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  looks  at  the  matter  in  a 
different  light.  He  says,  speaking  of  adenoids :  "  I  think  there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  these  adenoid  growths  and  the  V-shaped  palatine 
arch,  which  has  never  been  appreciated  in  considering  the  acquired  cause 
of  irregularity  of  the  teeth  in  children,  and  which  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
In  my  experience,  the  high-arched  palate  is  always  present  in  typical 
cases  of  this  complaint.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
mechanical  results  of  obstructed  nasal  breathing.  Mouth-breathing  being 
unavoidable  in  these  cases,  the  constant  pressure  of  the  air  inside  the 
buccal  cavity  gradually,  but  surely,  forces  the  hard  palate  upward." 

If  we  accept  Dr.  Hooper's  view,  that  adenoids  cause  a  high-arched 
palate,  and  Mr.  Langdon  Downs's  clinical  experience  that,  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  high-arched  palate  is  indicative  of  mental  weakness,  the 
rational  inference  is  that  adenoids  play  a  potent  part  in  the  causation  of 
feeble-mindedness  in  some  children.     I  think,  however,  with  MacDonald, 
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that  the  adeDoids  are  the  result  of,  and  not  the  cause  of,  the  high-arched 
palate  in  most  cases,  although  Dr.  Hooper's  arguments  in  support  of  his 
belief  are  strong.  Looking  at  adenoids  either  as  a  cause  or  yerj  often  as 
a  result  of  a  high-arched  palate,  we  would  expect  to  find  a  greater  per- 
centage of  children  with  these  post-nasal  growths  in  institutions '  for 
feeble-minded  children  than  among  intelligent  children.  They  are  said 
to  occur  among  ordinary  children  in  about  8  per  cent.  With  the  kind 
consent  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Carson  and  Dr.  Hathaway,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  examine  carefully  1 14  of  the  higher  grade  of  children  in  the 
New  York  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  In  each  I 
examined  the  nose,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  naso-pharynx,  using  the  rhino- 
scopic  mirror  in  the  examination  of  nearly  all  of  them.  These  children 
were — 

Boys 61 

Girls .    68 

AgM. 

6  to  10  ... 46 

10  to  15 69 

Number  with  adenoids  sufficiently  enlarged  to  cause  mouth-breathing  or 
snoring  during  sleep,  23, — or  20.1  per  cent.  So  that  of  these  higher- 
grade  children  20  per  cent,  were  mouth-breathers  because  of  adenoids. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  percentage  would  be  as  high  or  higher  among  the 
lower  grade,  but  I  did  not  examine  them.     Of  these  23, — 

Boys 10 

Girls 18 

AgM. 

6  to  10 9  cases. 

10  to  15 14     " 

During  the  same  period  I  examined  154  children  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Orphan  Asylum.  These  children,  being  of  poor  parentage,  largely 
of  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  living  under  the  same  climatic  influences  aa 
those  at  the  Idiot  Asylum,  showed  40,  or  26  per  cent.,  with  adenoids 
large  enough  to  cause  mouth-breathing  during  sleep.  These  154  childrea 
were,  however,  different  with  respect  to  age.  103  were  between  5  and  10, 
and  51  between  10  and  15.  Of  the  40  cases,  31  were  between  5  and  10, 
and  9  between  10  and  15  ;  and  there  being  so  many  more  smaller  childrea 
among  them  more  than  accounts  for  the  larger  per  cent.  Of  these  40 
cases  at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  however,  20  have  high-arched  palates;  and 
of  these  20,  the  nurses  report  12  as  being  below  the  average  intelligence 
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of  their  fellows,  io  an  institutioD  where  the  average  iotelligeDoe  is  douht- 
less  below  that  of  outside  ehildren.  If  nasal  respiration  be  obstructed  so 
that  month-breathing  take  its  place,  both  the  olfactory  and  respiratory 
functions  are  impaired.  The  functions  of  the  nose  in  respiration  are 
filtering  the  air,  completely  saturating  it  with  moisture,  and  heating  it  to 
nearly  blood  heat  regardless  of  the  external  air  temperature,  and  there  is 
as  well  some  exchange  of  oxygon  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  Now,  if  the 
air  reach  the  lungs  without  haying  passed  through  the  nose,  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  trachea,  being  unadapted  for  the  work,  undertake  the  nasal 
function,  with  the  result  of  imperfectly  doing  the  work,  and  at  the  expense 
of  haying  produced  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  these  parts.  The  majority  of  cases  of  middle-ear  diseases  in 
children  are  caused  or  kept  up  by  adenoids  in  the  naso-pharynx ;  the 
reason  of  this  being  that  ventilation  of  the  middle  ear  b  dependent  upon 
nasal  respiration,  the  Eustachian  orifice  in  the  naso-pharynx  being  just 
behind  the  inferior  turbinated  body.  When  breathing  is  not  through  the 
nose  there  is  a  stagnancy  of  air  both  in  the  naso-pharynx  and  middle 
ear  ;  and,  this  air  not  being  properly  and  frequently  renewed,  an  absorption 
of  it  takes  place,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  cavity  of  the  middle 
ear.  There  is  then  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  vessels  in  the  lining  membrane, 
with  the  final  r^ult  of  a  chronic  hypertrophic  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear 
and  an  indrawn  membrana  tympani,  and  with  this  condition  there  is 
more  or  less  deafness. 

So  strong  is  the  natural  instinct  of  breathing  through  the  nose  while 
asleep,  that  children  with  adenoids  breathe  only  through  their  mouths 
when  absolutely  compelled  to.  As  illustrative  of  this,  I  have  reported  in 
another  paper  the  following  case :  The  mother  of  A.  B.  consulted  me 
because  of  the  difficult  breathing  of  the  child  while  asleep.  The  child, 
'four  years  old,  was  asleep  about  half  an  hour  when  I  first  saw  her.  Her 
forehead  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  face  deeply  flushed,  lips  F.lmost 
cyanotic,  breathing  so  labored  that  epigastric  recession  was  marked ;  her 
mouth  was  covered  with  a  frothy  saliva,  which  was  sucked  in  and  out  with 
each  respiration  through  her  teeth,  which  were  closed.  The  dyspnoea 
was  as  great  as  that  of  many  cases  of  croup.  On  separating  the  teeth 
with  a  lead-pencil  the  dyspnoea  was  immediately  relieved,  and  snoring 
began.  This  child  for  more  than  two  years  would  every  night  for  the 
first  hour  or  so  of  sleep  breathe  as  I  have  described.  She  would  then 
finally  turn  over  or  wake  up,  and  continue  the  sleep  with  mouth -breathing, 
with  frequent  intervals  of  dyspnoea,  as  at  first.  For  two  years  she  had 
not  had  a  single  quiet,  restful  night  of  sleep.  The  child  was  pale,  ansemio, 
languid,  easily  tired  out  during  the  daytime.     It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
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that  a  much  longer  contiouanoe  of  such  sleep  would  leave  a  permaneDt 
mark  upoiKboth  her  mental  and  physical  condition.  MacDonald  reports 
a  Tery  similar  case  to  the  above,  excepting  that  in  his  case  the  dyspnoea 
terminated  every  night  in  a  mild  convulsive  attack.  In  both  these  cases 
the  removal  of  the  adenoids  immediately  gave  relief,  and  I  know  that  in 
my  case,  now  six  months  since  operation,  the  child  has  slept  as  quietly  as 
any  child  could,  and  since  then  has  been  mentally  brighter  and  physically 
stronger.  In  every  case  of  adenoids  causing  mouth-breathing  there  must 
be  restless  sleep  and  possibly  imperfect  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  with  an  effect  on  the  physical  health,  and  I  fail  to  see  why 
the  mental  should  not  too  be  hindered  in  its  development  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

As  I  try  to  picture  the  facial  expression  of  a  typical  patient  with 
adenoids,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  more  than  a  remarkable 
similarity  between  one  of  these  patients  and  some  of  the  children  under 
your  charge.  The  mouth  is  open,  the  lower  jaw  appears  to  drop,  the  lips 
are  thick  and  expressionless,  the  root  of  the  nose  is  broadened,  giving  to 
the  eyes  an  appearance  as  if  unusually  wide  apart.  Add  to  this  the 
somewhat  stupid  and  listless  expression  that  would  go  with  such  an  ap- 
pearance, but  which  is  enhanced  by  the  almost  invariable  defect  in  hear- 
ing that  accompanies  these  cases,  and  you  have  an  expression  typical  of 
adenoids.  Examined  more  closely,  there  is  a  depression  on  each  ala  of 
the  nose,  the  nostrils  are  often  small  and  narrow,  making  the  bridge  look 
unusually  broad. 

The  speech  is  peculiarly  thick  and  indistinct,  without  any  nasal  reso- 
nance. The  child  turns  his  m's  and  n's  into  6's  and  (2's.  The  speech  is 
neither  that  of  enlarged  tonsils  nor  that  of  simple  nasal  stenosis,  but  rather 
a  combination  of  both.  Snoring  in  children  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  this  post-nasal  growth. 

Other  symptoms  usually  present  are  a  large  amount  of  muoo-pnrulent 
discharge  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  a  good  deal  through  the  anterior 
nares,  with  inability  to  blow  the  nose,  pain  over  the  brow,  and  aprosezia, 
or  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  most  important  symptom  or  result  is  middle-ear  disease, 
with  some  degree  of  hardness  of  hearing,  or  deafness,  usually  attributed 
to  inattention.  This  middle-ear  affection  is  most  often  overlooked  until 
marked  deafness  or  discharge  from  the  ear  directs  the  attention  to  the 

ear. 

There  are  two  ways  of  examining  for  these  growths,  vis.,  by  the  rhino- 
scopic  mirror  and  by  digital  examination.  As  seen  by  the  mirror  they 
are  of  a  pale  or  grayish-pink  color,  projecting  from  the  posterior  surface 
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and  Tault  of  the  naso-pharjDx  like  a  dented  cushion  forming  from  two  to 
six  lobes,  or  they  may  hang  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  like  a  cock's 
comb,  or  again  be  so  large  as  to  fill  completely  the  whole  post-nasal  space 
and  be  seen  below  the  soft  palate.  The  other  method  of  examining  is 
by  the  finger.  Standing  behind  and  to  the  patient's  right,  the  lefl  fore- 
finger, protected,  is  inserted  between  the  jaws  of  the  left  side  as  a  gag,  and 
the  right  forefinger  is  carefully  passed  back  of  the  right  tonsil,  and 
turned  upward  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  behind  the 
velum  palati.  The  touch  imparted  is  characteristic,  and  described  as  if 
the  finger  were  among  earthworms.  Some  blood  usually  comes  away  on 
the  finger,  and  this  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  adenoids.  By  this 
examination  we  can  determine  the  size  and  location  of  the  growths. 

In  most  of  the  sixty-three  cases  a  follicular  pharyngitis  was  present. 
In  over  fifly  per  cent,  enlarged  faucial  tonsils  were  associated  with  the 
adenoids,  and,  although  enlarged  tonsils  are  not  always  present  with  ade- 
noids, the  latter  are  almost  invariably  present  with  enlarged  tonsils.  What 
was  formerly  attributed  to  enlarged  tonsils,  such  as  faulty  nutrition,  de- 
formed pigeon- breast,  stupid  facial  expression,  is  now  conceded  to  be  the 
result  of  the  adenoids. 

Prognom, — It  is  possible  that  after  puberty  there  may  be  a  tendency 
for  the  growths  to  shrink  in  size,  but  by  that  time  the  damage  done  by 
their  presence  has  been  accomplished.  They  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  are  discovered  if  they  occasion  any  symptoms,  as  their  removal  is 
attended  with  very  little  danger,  and  their  presence  may  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences. 

Treatment. — There  is  but  one  successful  mode  of  treatment,  and  that 
is  the  surgical  removal.  The  operation  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  one, 
but  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  it,  as  the  purpose  of  the  paper  has 
been  to  direct  attention  to  the  disease  and  the  necessity  of  its  eradication. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  Dr.  Langdon  Down's  book 
on  the  "  Mental  Affections  of  Childhood  and  Youth."  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  physical  ailments — more  especially  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx — that  are  common  with  children  of  feeble  minds,  but,  curiously 
enough,  nowhere  speaks  of  the  subject  we  are  discussing.     He  says : 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  class  in  which  mental  vigor 
is  in  abeyance,  which  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  psychologi- 
cal state  in  diagnosis  and  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  the  psychical  condi- 
tion of  these  unfortunates  should  be  specially  sought  to  be  ameliorated  by 
an  improvement  of  their  physical  condition." 
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HiEMATOMA   AURIS. 
By  Martin  W.  Barr,  M.D., 

Assistant  Physician,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble-Hinded  Children, 

Elwyn,  Pa. 

There  ia  perhaps  do  more  curious  affection  than  this,  which  those 
who  are  associated  with  the  mentally  defective  are  called  upon  to  treat. 
It  is  therefore  my  purpose  this  evening  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
succinct  review  of  the  subject.  Hiematoma  auris,  or  othiematoma,  is  a 
tumor  of  the  auricle  caused  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  or  bloody  semm 
between  the  perichondrium  and  the  cartilage,  or  within  the  cartilage 
itself.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  left  auricle.  It  is  of  a  dark-purple  color, 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  painful,  and  varies  in  siEe  from  a  robin's  to  a  hen's 
egg.  Its  formation  is  almost  invariably  rapid,  although  infrequently  it 
may  be  gradual. 

Dr.  Gross  reports  a  case  where  it  appeared  in  one  night  A  man 
retired  with  ears  in  normal  condition.  The  following  morning,  on  waking, 
he  discovered  a  large  tumor  on  his  right  ear,  which  involved  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pinna,  the  fossa  of  the  helix,  and  entirely  filled  the  fossa 
of  the  antiheliz. 

In  the  cases  coming  under  my  notice  the  formation  has  always  been 
moderately  rapid,  never  more  than  a  few  days. 

If  undisturbed  the  tumor  usually  continues  for  a  somewhat  indefinite 
period,  lasting  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  or  six  weeks;  then  slowly 
subsides,  and,  the  blood  being  gradually  absorbed,  leaves  the  ear  in  a 
shrunken  and  deformed  condition.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  tumor 
ruptures  spontaneously,  when  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  serum  mixed 
with  clotted  blood,  or  thick,  dark-red  blood  alone. 

On  section  we  find  two  cartilaginous  plates  of  unequal  thickness  con- 
nected by  a  layer  of  vascular  fibrous  tissue,  whicb  may  have  embedded 
in  it  isolated  spots  of  cartilage  or  even  small  spiculse  of  bone.  The 
tissue  is  the  organized  remains  of  the  blood  effusion,  and  the  cartilage 
and  bone  are  formed  from  the  tissue. 

HsDmatoma  auris  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  a  disease  confined 
exclusively  to  the  insane  and  idiotic ;  hence  the  common  name,  "  insane 
ear. 
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G.  Fielding  Blandford  "^  says,  "  Of  a  man  with  such  a  shrivelled  ear, 
it  may  he  safely  predicted  that  at  some  |ime  he  has  had  an  attack  of 
insanity." 

Bat  it  has  heen  proved  conclusively  that  a  person  in  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  so  troubled. 

There  are  a  number  of  well-autheniioated  -cases  on  record  where  the 
affection  has  appeared  in  persons  as  to  whose  sanity  there  could  be  no 
possible  doubt.  But  one  well-known  writer  asserts  most  positively  that 
in  all  cases  of  othsematoma  occurring  in  so-called  sane  persons  their 
sanity  is  only  reUtive,  and  they  have  either  some  neurotic  taint,  or  are  of 
low  intellectual  development. 

I  recall  a  case  where  the  tumor  appeared  in  the  youth  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  now  over  sixty  years  old.  Born  of  an  erratic  intellectual  family, 
he  is  extremely  nervous  and  irritable,  and  is  subject  to  severe  sick-headr 
aches,  in  which  there  is*  some  periodicity,  but  they  are  frequently  induced 
by  indiscretions  in  diet. «  He  is  a  clergyman  by  profession.  Prior  to  his 
entrance  into  the  ministry  he  had  been  something  of  a  dUettante  succes- 
sively in  literature,  law,  and  medicine. 

The  othaematoma  lefl  his  ear  much  disfigured. 

The  unique  feature  in  this  history  is,  that  all  the  male  members  of  his 
mother's  family  have  been  troubled  for  several  generations,  at  some  period 
of  their  lives,  with  hsematoma  auris.  Indeed,  the  family  are  so  proud  of 
the  deformed  ear  that  they  have  given  it  a  household  name.  There 
are  no  recognized  instances  of  insanity  or  idiocy  among  them. 

Dr.  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Otological  Society,  reports  a  case  occurring  in  a  sane  person  twenty-eight 
years  old,  of  fair  mental  development,  although  he  could  not  be  consid- 
ered very  intelligent.  He  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  dizziness  when 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  but  eventually  recovered  from  these.  Four 
years  afler  he  had  a  hasmatoma  of  the  lefl  ear,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  one  in  the  ri«:ht. 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross  also  makes  mention  of  an  interesting 
hsematoma  of  the  right  ear  in  a  man  of  normal  intelligence,  who  was  a 
saw-filer  by  trade. 

Sexton,  in  his  magnificent  article  on  the  subject,'}'  states  that  it  is 
frequently  met  with  in  gymnasts,  athletes,  and  especially  in  pugilists. 

Yirchow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ears  on  ancient  Greek 
statues  of  wrestlers  and  boxers  invariably  show  traces  of  hsematoma. 


*  Insanity  and  its  Treatment,  p.  122. 

t  New  York  Medical  Record,  July  6,  August  2,  9,  and  16,  1884. 
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But  in  spite  of  these  cases  which  I  have  cited,  it  is  most  commoDly 
found  among  the  mentally  defective.  There  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  etiology  of  this  curious  disease  that  its  mode  of  origin  still  re- 
mains an  open  question,  and  is  involved  more  or  less  in  obscurity. 

While  one  class  of  observers  insist  most  positively  that  it  is  of  idio- 
pathic origin,  dependent  in  greater  or  less  d^ee  on  certain  cerebral 
changes  analogous  to  hsamatoma  of  the  dura  mater,  thetr  opponents 
declare  it  to  be  wholly  due  to  traumatism. 

Gudden  *  makes  the  unqualified  statement  that  it  is  due  to  mechanical 
violence.  Hoffmann,!  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  it  originates 
idiopathically.  Kirchner,|  who  based  his  statements  on  a  long  series  of 
elaborate  clinical  observations,  asserted  most  positively  that  hsomatoma 
auris  is  not  dependent  upon  traumatism. 

Dr.  Bird,  in  1834,  frankly  acknowledged  his  profound  ignorance  in 
regard  to  its  etiology. 

Franz  Fischer  was  the  first  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  produced 
by  certain  depraved  conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sexton  advances  the  theory  that  the  congestion  of  the  ears  in  cases  of 
intense  cerebral  excitement  suggests  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  hemor- 
rhage, and  that  tissue-change  in  the  auricle  may  assist  in  forming  the 
ha&matoma ;  also  that  the  tissue- chan«re  is  caused  mainly  through  the 
nervous  system,  although  some  believe  it  to  be  due  to  blood  dyscrasias. 
He  finally  says,  '^  The  weight  of  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  most  frequently  depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  brain,  especially 
on  congestion  ;' '  and  that  any  cause  which  disturbs  the  functions  of  the 
brain  or  its  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  thus  irritates  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, may,  because  of  the  marked  influence  on  the  nerves  governing  the 
blood-vessels,  cause  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  thus  indirectly  produce 
the  hematoma. 

These  statements  of  Sexton's  are  purely  theoretical,  as  he  firmly  be- 
lieves the  lesion  to  be  most  commonly  the  result  of  direct  injury  to  the 
auricle. 

Spitzka  describes  the  affection  as  a ''  collateral  trophic  disturbance,*'  and 
thinks  it  is  presumably  caused  by  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  cartilage 
and  blood-vessels,  although  he  does  not  wholly  exclude  the  possibility  of 
external  violence,  especially  in  large  charitable  insane  hospitals  where  large 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  Psych.,  xvii.,  1860. 
f  Ounsb.  Zeitschr.,  vi.  p.  260. 

X  Wurzburg.  Beitrag  zur  Topograpliie  der  ausseren  Ohrtheile,  mit  Be- 
rucksichtigung  der  hier  einwirkenden  Verletzungen. 
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numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together  with  an  inadequate  number  of 
attendants,  and  these  of  an  objectionable  class. 

He  further  says  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  private  asylums.  But  I 
know  of  two  cases  which  have  occurred  in  a  private  sanitarium  where 
there  could  have  been  no  question  of  violence. 

SpitEka  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  violence  is  a  factor  in  producing  othssma- 
toma,  it  is  a  subsidiary  one  to  the  structural  predisposition  of  the 
patient's  tissues.  iDJuries  which  would  fail  to  produce  any  noticeable 
reaction  in  the  sane  induce  this  peculiar  condition  in  certain  lunatics." 
In  their  insane  paroxysms  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  patients  in- 
jure themselves.  Pod  ley  states  that  he  has  seen  double  haematoma  in  an 
epileptic  induced  by  the  patient  himself. 

All  forms  of  mental  diseases  are  predisposing  causes,  and  the  most 
common  are : 

1.  Paresis.  2.  Mania  (acute  and  chronic).  3.  Melancholia.  4.  De- 
mentia. .  5.  Idiocy. 

According  to  Blandford  it  is  found  most  frequently  among  the  paralytic 
and  chronic  insane.  Most  alienists  agree  that  the  appearance  of  haema- 
toma auris  in  an  insane  patient  is  indicative  of  an  unfavorable  prognosis, 
and  that  the  patient  very  seldom,  if  ever,  recovers  his  reason,  once  the 
tumor  has  appeared. 

Of  eighty  cases  reported  by  Clouston,  but  three  regained  their 
reason. 

Kiernan  reports  three  recoveries  out  of  forty-eight  cases  under  obser- 
vation. Subsequently  these  three  returned  to  the  hospital,  one  as  a 
case  of  recurrent  mania,  one  as  a  paretic  dement,  and  one  as  a  case  of 
melancholia.  Sexton  says  he  has  noticed  that  insane  patients  with  haema- 
toma auris  usually  have  imperfect  teeth,  nasal  catarrh,  and  in  women 
there  is  apt  to  be  some  uterine  trouble. 

These  diseases  have  not  complicated  any  of  the  cases  of  haematoma 
which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  lesion  is  found  more  frequently  in  males  than  females,  and  is  more 
apt  to  occur  after  the  twenty-first  year.  Occasionally  we  find  it  in  both 
ears,  but  the  left  is  the  one  ordinarily  affected. 

The  explanation  of  this  has  occasioned  much  discussion.  Oriesinger* 
is  originally  responsible  for  the  utterly  absurd  statement  that  the  left  ear 
is  the  more  frequent  seat  of  the  affection  in  those  male  patients  who  are 
incarcerated  in  asylums,  as  it  is  the  more  convenient  for  the  right  hand 
of  the  attendant  when  he  pulls  the  ear.      He  further  states  that  the 

*  Mental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  p.  438. 
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impressions  of* the  finger-nails  are  oflen  observed;  bat  this  is  anteoable, 
and  I  oan  find  no  one  who  seems  to  agree  with  him. 

Were  this  form  of  violence  alone  a  sofficient  exciting  cause,  denying 
the  presence  of  insanity  or  feeble-mindedness  as  a  predisposing  cause,  we 
would  find  it  among  the  negroes  who  very  commonly  punish  their  children 
in  this  way.  But  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  my  years  of  inter- 
course with  some  hundreds  of  these  people  where  hasmatoma  auris  was 
present,  nor  can  I  find  such  a  case  on  record. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  left  ear  is  more  likely  to  be  pressed  upon 
during  the  forced  feeding  of  an  insane  patient. 

But  the  most  reasonable  theory  is,  that  the  leh  carotid  artery  being  so 
near  the  heart  affords  a  more  direct  blood-supply  to  the  left  ear,  thereby 
increasing  the  blood-pressure,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  left  ear  is 
liable  to  tissue-change.  There  are  also  some  vaso-motor  influences  which 
are  most  important  in  the  production  of  the  lesion.  There  are  frequent 
periods  when  the  nervous  system  is  in  a  morbid  condition,  and  therefore 
peculiarly  liable  to  foreign  irritation,  be  it  internal  or  external. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  lefl  side  of  the  body  is  always  the 
weaker,  and  various  diseases  are  more  liable  to  attack  the  left  side, — x.e., 
paralysis,  otitis  media,  otorrhoea,  etc.  One  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  nervous  supply  on  the  left  side  is  relatively  imperfect. 

As  the  complaint  ends  in  spontaneous  recovery  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  no  very  active  treatment  is  demanded  other  than  protection  and 
bathing  with  soothing  and  agreeable  lotions.  Turnbull  uses  compresses 
which  are  kept  wet  with  liq.  plumbi,  ext.  opii,  and  spt.  vin.  rect.  When 
the  inflammation  becomes  subacute  he  opens  the  tumor  and  drains  with 
a  tube,  first  thoroughly  cleansing  the  cavity  with  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  iodine.  He  then  paints  the  whole  auricle  with  tincture  of 
iodine  and  applies  a  rubber.  In  one  case  he  used  injections  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  fairly  good  results. 

LebruD  {La  Clinique)  has  found  all  treatments  unsatisfactory,  with 
the  exception  of  injections  of  iodoformed  ether,  which  he  has  used  with 
what  he  claims  unprecedented  success.  He  introduces  two  needles  into 
the  tumor  at  opposite  sides,  one  No.  3  of  Dieulafoy's  aspirator,  the  other 
the  needle  of  a  hypodermatic  syringe.  Through  the  first  he  evacuates 
the  fluid  and  closes  the  puncture  with  iodoformed  collodion.  Then  he 
injects  through  the  other  from  fifteen  to  sixty  minims  of  iodoformed  ether, 
varying  from  two  to  ten  per  cent.  This  requires  no  further  dress- 
ing, and  a  cure  without  deformity  is  the  result.  He  adds  that  some  pain 
is  experienced  from  the  injection,  but  it  soon  disappears  and  the  patient 
suffers  no  further  inconvenience. 
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Cobbold  condemns  the  evacuation  of  the  clot,  although  manj  writers  on 
the  subject  recommend  it  strongly.  Wallis  relies  mainly  on  liberal  diet, 
mild  cathartics,  and  topical  applications  of  lead-water.  Marc^  treated 
each  symptom  as  it  arose,  and  his  method  was  purely  antiphlo^stic. 

Sexton  prescribed  absolute  rest,  and  administered  small,  frequently- 
repeated  doses  of  aconite.  He  painted  the  auricle  with  collodion  and 
applied  compressors,  thinking  that  they  promoted  absorption. 

Our  method  of  treatment  here  is  similar  to  Wallis's,  and  our  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  deformity  is 
hardly  noticeable,  and  in  no  case  were  we  compelled  to  open  the  tumor. 

DI80USSI0N  ON    HiEMATOMA  AUBI8  AND  ADENOID   GBOWTHS. 

Db.  J.  C.  Cabson. — I  have  seen  cases  of  hsematoma  auris  often  among 
the  insane,  but  only  one  among  the  idiotic.  In  my  earlier  days  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  I  supposed  it  was  always  the  result  of  injury  to 
the  ear ;  but  I  think  that  idea  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  contradicted. 
Still  I  am  personally  inclined  to  believe  that  it  does  frequently  occur  from 
an  injury.  Dr.  Halstead  has  operated  for  adenoids  on  three  of  our 
children  at  Syracuse,  but  so  recently  that  I  cannot  report  results.  It  is 
his  intention  to  make  the  operation  in  quite  a  number  of  cases.  Judging 
from  the  amount  of  tissue  removed,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  but 
relief  will  be  afforded. 

Db.  a.  G.  Roqebs. — I  remember  but  one  case  of  hasmatoma  auris  in 
our  experience.  I  supposed  at  the  time  it  was  from  a  blow ;  but  that  was 
denied,  and  I  believe  now  it  was  from  no  such  cause. 

Db.  I.  N.  Keblin  asked  Mr.  Stillings  whether,  in  the  examinations  he 
had  made  in  measuring  the  maxillsD  of  children  at  Elwyn,  he  had  dis- 
covered many  adenoid  growths. 

Mb.  L.  Stillinqs. — In  examining  the  children  here  I  have  noticed 
some  eight  or  ten  in  which  I  thought  there  was  adenoid  growth ;  but  I 
could  not  tell  without  making  a  special  examination.  I  remember  that  in 
nearly  one-half  there  was  a  deformity  of  the  arch  of  the  mouth. 

Db.  Wilmabth. — Is  hdBmatoma  auris  always  initiated  by  a  blood- 
tumor  ?  I  remember  one  instance  where  the  peculiar  deformity  of  the 
ear  was  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  ear.  One  ear  was  affected  a  week  or  two  before  the  other, 
and  both  were  left  shrivelled  and  thick.  Is  there  any  way  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  two  causes  ? 

Db.  Babb. — I  think  that  case  must  be  unique.  I  have  not  found  any 
record  of  a  similar  case. 
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THE  MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  GENERAL  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  THE  FEEBLEMINDED. 

By  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  Norristown,  Pa., 

Assistant  Physician  Norristown  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  formerly 
Assistant  Superintendent  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  were  first  established  and  have 
been  largely  maintained  as  educational  institutions.  The  early  struggles 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  work,  as  well  as  the  abundant  fruits  of  their  labors, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  description.  The  possibility  of 
improvement,  and  in  many  cases  to  a  surprising  extent,  was  early  and 
easily  demonstrated,  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  future  of  the 
work  is  assured. 

With  the  widening  of  the  work,  however,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  that,  under  the  most 
thorough  care  and  training,  make  but  little  progress.  Others,  worse  than 
this,  will  steadily  lose  ground  both  mentally  and  physically.  Epilepsy  is 
found  common  among  them,  developing  often  while  they  are  under  our 
care.  They  are  especially  prone  to  phthisb  and  other  diseases,  which 
accompany  what  is  commonly  called  a  **  scrofulous  diathesis."  So  that  in 
all  institutions  the  medical  work  forms  no  inconsiderable  item,  and  when 
so-called  "  custodial  cases"  are  admitted  it  is  correspondingly  increased. 
It  is  my  intention  to-day  to  outline  briefly  the  conditions  which  demand 
the  physician's  care,  the  scope  of  his  work,  and,  to  some  extent,  how  I 
believe  these  demands  should  be  met. 

The  general  idea  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  formerly  was  that  it  waa 
almost  always  due  to  a  condition  of  arrested  development  of  the  brain  that 
could  be  largely  remedied,  and  perhaps  nearly  or  quite  removed,  by  special 
training, — as  weakness  of  the  muscular  system  is  removed  by  calisthenio 
exercises  under  intelligent  direction.  Even  now  that  idea  is  carried  far 
beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  not  only  among  the  laity  but  in  the  general 
profession ;  and  many  a  child  is  brought  to  our  schools  by  hopeful  parents 
who  have  been  told  by  their  family  physician,  and  sometimes  by  those  more 
skilled  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  t&at  the  child  would  outgrow  the 
trouble  under  training,  when  the  superintendent  will  see  almost  at  a  glance 
a  case  where  no  hope  exists,  except  in  its  happy  release  to  a  better  land. 
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I  ask  the  iodalgence  of  the  Association  if  I  repeat  some  of  the  matter 
read  at  previous  meetings,  which  seems  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
medical  aspect  of  our  work. 

Let  us  take  up  very  briefly  the  nature  and  varieties  of  incomplete  or 
defective  development,  as  we  find  them  after  death,  and  the  probability 
of  improvement  in  such  cases.  Incomplete  growth  or  development  seems 
to  exist  in  at  least  four  distinct  forms  : 

1.  A  perfectly-formed  brain,  so  far  as  the  presence  of  all  the  typical 
convolutions  are  concerned,  generally  under  the  normal  weight,  though  it 
may  be  above  what  has  been  assumed  as  the  normal  average.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  simple  type,  the  cortex  perhaps  thin,  and  poor  in  those 
secondary  gyri  with  which  the  brains  of  persons  of  marked  intellectual 
powers  are  so  well  provided. 

2.-  One  or  more  of  the  principal  convolutions  may  be  small  in  size  or 
limited  in  length  (perhaps  to  one^half  or  two- thirds  of  its  normal  length). 
In  one  case  that  I  can  recall,  the  first  temporal  on  both  sides  was  deficient 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  two- thirds  its  usual  length. 

3.  A  larger  or  smaller  area  of  the  cortex  may  be  found  soil,  thin,  and 
thrown  into  a  considerable  number  of  tiny  folds,  convolutions  in  miniature. 

4.  The  brain  may  be  normal  in  size  and  form,  but  on  section  we  will 
find  some  portions  of  the  cortex  of  a  pale  pink  instead  of  the  gray-red  of 
the  normal  tissue.  Microscopic  examination  of  these  regions  will  show 
a  paucity  of  well-formed  multipolar  nerve-cells,  while  the  small  round  cell 
(embryonic)  predominates. 

All  these  conditions  are  necessarily  prenatal.  The  first  condition  is 
found  in  many  of  the  children  whose  progress  is  so  satisfactory  in  our 
schools.  We  have  no  evidence,  clinical  or  post-mortem,  that  there  is  any 
improvement  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  last  three  conditions. 
Possibly  in  the  second  there  may  be,  but  this  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate. 

lu  contrast  with  these  conditions  is  another  group  of  abnormal  brain 
conditions  whose  frequency,  I  am  afraid,  has  never  been  fully  realized, 
which  is  the  result  of  actual  disease.  These  conditions  constituted,  in 
a  series  of  one  hundred  autopsies,  fifly-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Among  the  various  lesions,  sclerosis  in  its  several  forms ;  the  tuberous 
sclerosis,  rapid  in  its  formation,  and  fatal  to  the  functional  activity  of  the 
tissues  involved ;  the  atrophic  form,  for  which  Chaslin  has  proposed  the 
name  of  neurogliar  sclerosis,  is  more  common,  and  may  be  finely  diffused 
or  destroy  a  whole  hemisphere  in  bulk ;  thickening  of  the  membranes, 
with  consequent  interference  with  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the 
cortical-cell  groups ;  primary  disease  of  the  vessels  and  cellular  elements, 
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and  that  less  frequent  but  equally  destructive  process  which  slowly 
destroys  the  mental  powers  and  leaves  no  trace  of  structural  change. 
All  these  are  among  the  causative  agents  of  feeble-mindedness.  These 
are  variously  ascribed  by  the  parents,  and  probably  in  many  cases  cor- 
rectly ascribed,  to  dentition,  violence,  or  the  various  infantile  febrile 
diseases.  The  last-named  condition  is  often  found  in  children  of  parents 
of  eccentric  minds,  or  highly-strung  nervous  systems,  emotional  or 
excitable,  or  exhibiting  some  variety  of  that  multiform  nervous  instability 
which  goes  under  the  comprehensive  term  ^'  nervousness,"  and  is  pecu- 
liarly intractable  to  treatment. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  lesions  most  frequently  found  in  those  cases 
where  the  conditions  are  not  prenatal. 

That  comparatively  slight  causes  in  infancy  should  create  serious  and 
lasting  effects  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  when  we  remember  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  brain  during  this  period.  In  the  first  seven  years 
of  life  it  is  said  to  attain  nearly  its  full  size.  As  an  instance  of  the  effect 
of  withdrawal  of  nourishment  on  a  rapidly-growing  organ,  look  at  the 
indelible  mark  oflen  left  on  the  growing  tooth  by  any  acute  illness  during 
its  eruption.  Tuczek,  basing  his  statement  on  investigations  by  Eiuschke 
and  Bischoff,  estimates  the  daily  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain  during 
the  first  year  of  life  to  be  more  than  one  cubic  centimetre.  (Meynert*8 
"  Psychiatry.")  Dr.  Robert  Boyd  estimates  the  brain  weight  at  birth  in 
the  female  as  10  ounces;  in  the  male,  11.65  ounces.  In  fifteen  male 
children' between  three  and  six  months,  21.29  ounces.  Forty-six  between 
six  and  twelve  months,  27.42  ounces.  Thirty-four  between  one  and  two 
years,  33.25  ounces.  Twenty-nine  between  two  and  four  years,  38.71 
ounces.  Nearly  all  the  primary  convolutions  are  present  at  birth,  and, 
according  to  Schwalbe,  the  secondary  and  tertiary  folds  are  evident  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week  after  birth.  Is  it  not  probable  that  an  organ  which 
requires  the  pabulum  to  support  such  active  growth  will  feel  any  marked 
deprivation,  and  feel  it  permanently  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  few  facts,  in  connection  with  the  mental 
condition  of  our  wards,  bring  up  the  question  whether  our  work  is  yet 
complete.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deny  the  value  of  the  work  we  are 
already  doing,  but  to  ask  if  we  cannot  do  more.  In  the  past  it  has 
required  all  the  energy  of  our  superintendents  to  develop  methods  of 
education  and  care,  and  to  bring  the  work  properly  before  the  public  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  States.  But  now  this  work  has  in  most 
States  where  institutions  exist  attained  a  permanent  place,  and  the  times 
seem  ripe  for  closer  study  into  the  comparatively  unstudied  conditions 
which  bring  under  our  care  so  many  afflicted  ones. 
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And  how  shall  these  demands  best  be  met  ?  We  can  derive  bnt  little 
aid  from  books  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  conditions  of 
undeveloped  or  injured  brains,  but  we  have  abundance  of  material  and 
ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  them.  For  years,  in  most  of  our  insti- 
tutions, information  has  been  collected  bearing  on  the  etiology  of  idiocy. 
To  this  should  be  added  close  clinical  observation,  and  records  of  all 
symptoms  bearing  on  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  last,  but 
not  by  any  means  least,  these  records  should  be  carefully  compared  with 
existing  lesions,  as  revealed  at  the  post-mortem  table.  We  should  strive 
also  to  bring  our  charges  under  our  care  early  in  life,  before  the  morbid 
processes  have  matured  and  the  brain  is  irretrievably  injured.  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  ever  fully  master  the 
entire  extent  and  details  of  our  medical  work. 

How  much  good  would  result  from  these  methods  we  cannot  estimate. 
To  try  would  be  to  calculate  our  harvest  almost  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
But  if  the  infirmity  which  it  is  our  life-work  to  combat  has  for  its 
foundation  a  material  cause,  our  work  will  not  be  complete  until  we  have 
mastered  the  knowledge  of  that  cause  and  have  used  all  our  resources  to 
remedy  it.  Should  such  study  result  in  rendering  us  more  expert  in 
diagnosis,  its  effects  on  our  school-care  would  become  at  once  available. 
If  we  knew  in  which  children  the  retrograde  change  was  still  active,  in 
which  it  had  ceased  to  progress ;  where  hopeless  non-development  made 
school- training  useless,  where  a  well-formed  but  inactive  brain  demanded 
all  the  stimulation  we  could  give  it,  or  where  a  brain  still  in  the  active 
process  of  disease  required  rest  from  any  mental  strain,  and  instead 
needed  simple  unirritating  diet,  stated  periods  of  rest  during  the  day, 
careful  exercise  in  the  field,  farm,  or  gymnasium, — in  short,  such  care  as 
adults  in  the  same  condition  receive  in  well-appointed  sanitariums, — then 
our  work  would  be  placed  on  an  advanced  basis. 

I  trust  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  one  medical  officer  in  our 
larger  institutions  can  be  so  far  relieved  from  ordinary  medical  and  super- 
visory cares  that  he  can  give  much  time  to  this  work,  the  burden  of  which 
plainly  rests  on  our  shoulders. 

We  cannot  discuss  any  question  regarding  the  feeble-minded  without 
giving  that  important  factor,  the  epileptic,  a  place.  Regarding  his  treat- 
ment I  will  say  nothing.  I  believe  that  in  that  matter  wc  are  keeping 
fully  abreast  with  the  times.  Their  disposition  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  their  companions  who  are  not  subject  to  spasms  demands  some 
attention.  Shall  they  be  grouped  together  or  scattered  throughout  our 
schools?  For  convenience  and  economy  in  care,  the  first  proposition 
seems  to  be  pre^>rable ;  and  where  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  cared 
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for,  they  can  be  very  comfortably  claBsified.  One  question  meets  us  here : 
Does  the  contact  of  epileptic  children  with  others  similarly  afflicted  or 
with  non-epileptic  children  (if  I  may  be  excused  in  using  so  clumsy  a 
word)  tend  to  perpetuate  or  induce  spasms  ?  I  am  not  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  this  may  not  be  the  case,  and  we  are  thus  placed  between 
two  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

I  have  been  forced,  from  my  own  experience  and  from  that  of  others, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean  it,  to  believe  that  there  are  few  tasks 
more  hopeless  than  the  care  of  epilepsy  that  has  begun  in  childhood 
and  persisted  beyond  puberty ;  that  in  young  children  where  epilepsy  is 
associated  with  destructive  lesions,  as  evidenced  by  paralysis,  impairiuent 
of  some  of  the  special  senses,  or  marked  deprivation  of  some  faculty, 
though  the  spasms  may  cease  in  time,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  per- 
manent general  improvement ;  and  justice  to  other  children  demands  that 
their  disturbing  influence  be  removed  as  far  as  is  possible  from  among 
our  children  who  are  free  from  convulsions.  For  both  of  these  classes  I 
believe  th6  congregate  system  to  have  superior'  advantages.  With  the 
younger  children,  however,  where  the  above-named  conditions  do  not  exist, 
they  may  be  judiciously  scattered  among  the  general  classes  until  we  are 
assured  that  recovery  is  improbable. 

Another  point  I  would  urge  is  the  assumption  of  the  treatment  of 
epileptic  children  as  early  in  life  as  is  possible.  Statistics  prove  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  recoveries  occur  in  early  childhood.  It  is  then 
that  the  tissue-changes  are  most  active,  the  morbid  irritative  conditions 
are  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  far  more  apt  to  respond  to  medical  and 
hygienic  measures. 

Among  the  serious  impediments  in  the  care  of  epilepsy  is  the  frequency 
with  which  children  will  obtain  nuts,  unripe  fruit,  and  other  abominations, 
either  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends  or  the  proximity  of  the 
material  to  the  buildings.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  desirability  of  guard- 
ing our  patients,  so  far  as  is  possible,  from  these  creators  of  cerebral 
mischief. 

The  advantages  of  good  hospital  accommodations  are  self-evident.' 
There  are  three  cardinal  virtues  which  should  belong  to  every  hospital 
building  for  the  feeble-minded, — light,  air,  and  heat ;  and,  I  might  add, 
the  greatest  of  these  is  heat.  The  sluggish  systems  of  the  lower  grades 
of  children  demand  a  higher  temperature  than  those  of  normal  people. 
Nothing  is  more  convincing  of  this  than  to  watch  an  idiot  child  eagerly 
seek  a  sunny  spot  on  the  floor  in  a  room  which  seems  uncomfortably 
warm,  and  as  the  sun  advances  persistently  crawl  towards  the  burning  heat 
of  its  rays. 
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In  regard  to  that  indispeDsable  aid  to  the  phjsioian,  the  nurse,  I  have 
always  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  available  supply  of  so-called 
trained  nurses,  for  the  reason  that  our  salaries  do  not  command  the  best 
of  their  kind ;  while  the  inexperienced  woman,  if  quick  of  comprehen- 
sion and  kindly  and  sympathetic  in  temperament,  soon  learns  to  fill  all 
the  simple  needs  of  our  children. 

A  brief  allusion  to  one  more  subject  and  I  will  finish, — the  study  of 
the  causation  of  idiocy.  I  cannot  close  thb  paper  without  one  earnest 
plea  that  this  work  be  earnestly  pushed,  not  only  in  collecting  data  in  the 
way  of  clinical  history  and  inherited  vice  of  constitution,  but  in  the  way 
of  anatomical  research.  Much  time  has  been  spent,  and  well  spent,  in 
examination  of  the  skull,  jaw,  and  even  the  nasal  bones  of  the  idiot,  toy 
little  to  the  brain  itself.  The  little  that  has  been  done  demonstrates  that 
it  is  a  work  promising  rich  results,  far  more  promising  than  similar 
work  among  the  insane,  and  in  connection  with  the  clinical  material 
collecting,  such  investigations  will  tend  to  give  us  a  rational  theory  for 
causation,  and,  leading  from  that,  better  methods  of  care  and  treatment. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  paper,  which  I  feel 
to  be  incomplete  in  many  ways.  If  it  will  but  draw  out  .the  views  of 
those  riper  in  experience  than  the  writer,  its  purpose  will  be  fully 
subserved. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  EPILEPSY. 
By  W.  P.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Paribault,  Minneflota. 

We  have  oonstantly  under  treatment  at  the  Minnesota  School  for 
Peeble- Minded  Children  an  average  of  about  sixty  oases  of  epilepsy. 

While  we  have  no  stereotyped,  universal  form  of  treatment  for  all  cases, 
l^ut  rather  try  to  apply  proper  therapeutic  measures  suited  to  each  in- 
dividual case,  yet  our  general  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  the  careful 
regulation  of  the  diet,  observance  of  all  hygienic  precautions,  and  the 
daily  administration  of  moderate  doses  of  the  bromides.  Our  formula 
for  the  mixed  bromidesy  which  we  use  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy,  includes  the  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  am- 
monium, calcium,  and  lithium,  combined  in  an  aqueous  solution  in  such  a 
proportion  tbat  one-half  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  is  equivalent  to  twenty 
grains  of  the  mixed  bromides,  and  represents  nine  grains  of  potassium 
bromide,  five  grains  of  sodium  bromide,  four  grains  of  ammonium  bromide, 
and  one  grain  each  of  calcium  and  lithium  bromides.  The  average  dose 
of  the  mixed  bromides  ia  fiflbeen  grains  three  times  daily,  combined  with  a 
moderate  dose  of  tincture  of  columbo  and  one  or  two  drops  of  Powler*s 
solution,  given,  freely  diluted  with  water,  one  half-hour  before  meals. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  (1892)  we  made  some  investi- 
gations concerning  the  effect  of  increased  doses  of  bromides  upon  those 
patients  who  were  subject  to  the  greatest  number  and  severer  grade  of 
spasms,  aiming  to  give  a  tri-daily  dose  sufficiently  large  to  stop  the  spasms, 
or  at  least  reduce  their  number  to  the  minimum,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  produce  any  alarming  symptoms  of  bromism  or  seriously  affect  the 
general  health  of  the  patient. 

We  have  also  tried  the  effect  of  borax  in  several  cases,  notably  some  of 
nocturnal  epilepsy. 

It  might  here  be  remarked  in  passing  that  our  routine  treatment  for 
the  condition  of  status  epilepticus  consists  in  giving  a  preparatory  enema 
of  glycerin,  followed  by  an  injection  into  the  rectum  of  about  fifteen 
grains  of  chloral,  with  thirty  grains  of  potassium  bromide  dissolved  in 
about  four  ounces  of  water ;  and  that  this  treatment  (with  variations  as 
to  size  of  dose)  has  been  found  successful,  excepting  in  those  cases  where 
organic  lesions  of  blood-vessels  were  supposed  to  exist. 
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The  resnlts,  in  certain  cases,  of  oar  investigations  with  the  increasing 
doses  of  bromides  and  with  borax  are  given  as  follows : 

Case  I.  Ad.  476.  E.  D.,  set.  19. — For  six  months  previous  to  April 
1st,  had  an  average  of  sixty-five  convulsions  per  month,  or  two  and  one-sixth 
per  day.  During  that  time  he  was  taking  thirty  grains  of  mixed  bromides 
regularly  three  timet  daily.  April  Ist  the  dose  was  increased  to  forty-five 
grains  t.  i.  d.,  and  April  2d  to  sixty  grains  t.  i.  d.  The  patient  had  no  spasms 
for  six  days  and  six  nights  while  taking  sixty  grains  t.  i.  d. 

April  7th  the  patient  was  quite  stupid,  with  a  tottering,  unsteady  gait, 
and  the  dose  was  reduced  to  fifty  grains  t  i.  d. 

On  the  night  of  April  8th  the  patient  had  eight  spasms,  and  the  next  day 
was  consigned  to  the  general  hospital  with  an  attack  of  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, which  proved  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours.  An  autopsy,  held  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  0.  Rogers,  showed,  so  far  as  gross  appearances  were 
concerned,  no  morbid  factor  to  account  for  the  epilepsy. 

In  this  case  the  six  days  during  which  the  patient  had  no  spasms  while 
taking  sixty  grains  of  bromides  t.  i.d.  was  the  longest  period  of  immunity  for 
fifteen  months,  though  he  had  had  five  days'  inimunity  several  times  while 
taking  thirty  grains  t.  i.d. 

Case  II.  Ad.  261.  M.  B.,  sat.  19. — Patient  had  an  average  of  twenty- 
seven  spasms  per  month  for  six  months  prior  to  April  1st.  During  the  month 
of  April  the  dose  of  mixed  bromides  was  gradually  increased  from  fifteen 
grains  t.  i.  d.  to  forty  grains  1. 1.  d.,  and  the  patient  had  but  nineteen  con- 
vulsions during  the  month.  There  were  in  this  case  no  marked  symptoms  of 
bromism,  and  the  general  health  a^d  mental  activity  of  the  patient  appeared 
improved  while  he  was  taking  the  larger  doses,  and  thereby  suffering  less  from 
epileptic  seizures.  But  upon  the  last  day  of  April  the  patient  had  four 
spasms,  and  the  first  day  of  May  was  taken  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
which  proved  fatal  within  a  week. 

(In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  pneumonia  was  quite 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  two  cases  should  be  cited, — those  of  Ad.  440,  C.  B., 
»t.  12,  and  Ad.  113,  F.  H.,  est.  18, — both  confirmed  epileptics,  both  taking 
onl}"^  moderate  doses  of  bromides,  and  both  dying  of  pneumonia,  one  on  the 
22do(  April  and  the  other  on  the  11th  of  May,  after  very  brief  illnesses.  In 
all  of  these  four  cases  of  pneumonia  the  patients  sufiered  very  profound  shock 
and  were  deeply  prostrated  from  the  onset  of  the  disease.) 

Case  III.  Ad.  822.  F.  G.,  a3t.  23. — Patient  had  an  averas^e  of  eighty- 
eight  spasms  per  month,  or  two  and  one-half  per  day,  for  six  months  previous 
to  April  Ist,  while  taking  about  eight  grains  mixed  bromides  three  times 
daily.  From  the  1st  until  the  16th  of  April  the  dose  was  gradually  increased 
to  forty  grains  t.  i.d.,  and  during  that  time  the  number  of  spasms  per  day 
underwent  proportionate  decrease.  From  April  IGth  to  April  28d,  while 
taking  f  ^rty  grains  t.  i.  d.,  the  patient  had  but  one  spasm,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  was  suffering  considerably  from  bromism,  and  on  April  23d  one 
dose  of  the  bromides  was  omitted,  and  the  patient  had  two  spasms  that  day. 

22 
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April  24th  patient  was  still  somewhat  stupid  and  dizxy,  but  the  forty  grains 
t.  i.  d.  were  continued  until  April  80th,  the  patient  having  but  one  spasm  In 
the  mean  time.  The  patient  had  but  fifty-four  spasms  in  April,  and  only  Ave 
of  these  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  while  taking  the  maximum  dose. 
May  1st  the  patient  presented  the  appearance  of  extreme  bromism,  and  was 
threatened  with  an  attack  of  pulmonary  congestion,  making  it  necessary  to 
send  him  to  the  general  hospital,  omit  the  bromides  entirely,  and  substitute 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  sutph.  t.  i.  d.  Under  this  treatment 
the  patient  rapidly  rallied  from  the  bromism  and  impending  pneumonia,  and 
remained  free  from  spasms  for  eleven  days.  May  11th  he  had  one  spasm, 
and  the  strychnine  was  immediately  dropped  and  the  patient  put  upon 
twenty  grains  mixed  bromides  t.  i.  d.  This  dose  was  gradually  increased  until 
May  28th,  when  the  patient  was  taking  one  hundred  grains  in  the  twenty- four 
hours.  From  April  28th  until  May  11th  the  patient  had  no  spasm,  and  he 
had  but  fourteen  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  May ;  had  these  very 
light,  and  maintained  good  general  health. 

Case  IY.  Ad.  408.  M.  C,  sat.  22. — Patient  had  an  average  of  forty-nine 
spasms  per  month,  or  about  two  per  day,  for  six  months  previous  to  April  1st, 
while  taking  ten  grains  mixed  bromides  t.  i.  d.  During  the  month  of  April 
the  dose  was  gradually  increased  from  ten  grains  t.  i.  d.  to  forty  grains  t.  i.  d., 
and  the  patient  had  thirty-one  spasms  during  the  month. 

However,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  she  had  the  seizures  less 
frequently  and  much  lighter ;  the  convulsive  action  being  modified,  and 
confined  mainly  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face.  Her  general  health 
was  at  the  same  time  much  improved.  The  patient  took  forty  grains  mixed 
bromides  t.  i.  d.  during  the  month  of  May,  and  had  hut  one  spaam  during 
that  time,  and  appeared  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the  bromide.  Her 
teacher  in  school,  however,  reported  her  as  having  failed  mentally  during  that 
time,  there  being  an  increasing  slowness  of  mental  action  and  perception. 

Case  Y.  Ad.  298.  G.  D.,  set.  21. — Patient  had  an  average  of  sixteen 
spasms  per  month  for  six  months  previous  to  April  Ist  while  taking  fifteen 
grains  mixed  bromides  t.  i.  d.  The  dose  was  increased  during  the  month  of 
April  from  fifteen  grains  t.  i.  d.  to  thirty  grains  t.  i.  d.,  and  the  patient  had 
in  all  thirty-one  spasms. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  patient  took  thirty  grains  three  times  daily, 
had  but  three  spasms,  and  her  general  health  seemed  improved. 

Cass  YI.  Ad.  66.  E.  D.,  set.  22. — Had  an  average  of  twenty-one 
spasms  per  month  for  six  months  previous  to  April  Ist,  while  taking  about 
eight  grains  mixed  bromides  t.  i.  d. 

During  the  month  of  April  the  dose  was  increased  to  twenty-two  and 
one-half  grains  t.  i.  d.,  and  the  patient  had  twenty-three  spasms. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  patient  took  thirty  grains  mixed  bromides 
t.  i.  d.,  and  had  but  eleven  spasms.  This  was  a  very  <<  low-grade"  child, 
making  it  hard  to  discern  any  change  in  her  physical  or  mental  condition ; 
but  apparently  her  general  health  did  not  suffer  because  of  the  larger  dosea 
of  bromides. 
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Ga8B  YII.  Ad.  159.  H.  C,  st.  20. — Had  an  average  of  nineteen 
spasms  per  month  for  three  months  while  taking  ten  grains  mixed  hromides 
t.  i.  d. 

Had  an  average  of  eleven  spasms  per  month  for  three  months  while  taking - 
sixteen  grains  mixed  bromides  t.  i.  d.  From  March  29th  to  April  15th  the 
dose  was  increased  from  sixteen  grains  t.  i.  d.  to  thirty  grains  t.  i.  d.,  and 
during  that  time  the  patient  had  eleven  spasms.  From  April  15th  to  June 
Ist  the  patient  took  thirty  grains  mixed  bromides  three  times  daily,  and  had 
during  that  time  but  three  spasms.  His  general  health  seemed  improved,* 
though  there  was  an  increasing  dulness  and  slowness  of  mental  activity. 

Cass  YIII.  Ad.  237.  H.  S.,  set.  28.— Had  an  average  of  forty-two 
spasms  per  month  for  six  months  previous  to  April  Ist,  while  taking  fifteen 
grains  mixed  bromides  t.  i.  d.  In  his  case  most  of  the  seizures  were  at  night. 
Trial  was  made  of  the  effect  of  an  additional  dose  of  fifteen  grains  of  bro- 
mides at  bedtime,  which  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  liumber 
of  nocturnal  seizures.  April  20th  the  patient  was  put  upon  fifteen  grains  of 
mixed  bromides  twice  daily,  and  twenty  grains  borax  night  and  morning ; 
and  quite  soon  thereafter  the  number,  but  more  particularly  the  severity,  of 
the  spasms  was  diminished,  and  the  patient's  general  health  seemed  to  im- 
prove. The  patient  had  one  hundred  and  five  nocturnal  and  twelye  diurnal 
spasms  in  April,  and  but  fourteen  nocturnal  and  eight  diurnal  spasms  in 
May. 

Case  IX.  Ad.  299.  G.  G.,iBt.  22.— Patient  had  been  toking  ten  grains 
mixed  bromides  three  times  daily.  Had  during  a  period  of  six  months 
three  diurnal  and  thirty-six  nocturnal  spasms. 

April  10th,  began  giving  thirty  grains  borax  at  night  in  addition  to  the 
daily  dose  of  bromides.  The  patient  had  nine  nocturnal  'spasms  in  April 
and  eleven  in  May.     In  this  case  the  borax  seemed  of  no  value. 

CONOLUSIONS. 

While  the  time  of  observation  was  too  short  and  the  number  of  cases 
taken  to  observe  were  too  few  to  admit  of  any  positive  conclusioDS,  yet 
we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  results  obtained : 

I.  That  by  increasing  the  dose  of  bromides  to  the  point  of  an  epilep- 
tic's toleration  the  number  and  severity  of  his  spasms  may  be  diminished. 

II.  That  when  the  dose  of  the  bromides  which  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  spasms  to  the  minimum  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  cause 
any  marked  symptoms  of  bromism,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  will 
(by  reason  of  his  immunity  from  spasms)  be  improved,  and,  in  some 
cases,  his  mental  power  will  be  increased ;  but  that  where  very  large 
doses  of  bromides  are  required  to  stop  the  spasms,  the  patient's  general 
health  is  likely  to  suffer,  and,  more  particularly,  bis  mental  activity  be 
considerably  lessened. 
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III.  That  the  condition  of  hromism  puts  the  patient  in  a  positioD 
less  resistant  to  attacks  of  certain  intercurrent  diseases,  and  more  liable 
to  succumb  to  them  when  attacked. 

On  the  other  hand,  excessive  attacks  of  epilepsy  also  make  the  patient 
liable  to  attacks  of  these  intercurrent  diseases,  and  render  him  more 
unable  than  a  non-epileptic  to  contend  with  them. 

IV.  That,  upon  the  whole,  best  results  are  secured  in  most  cases  by 
'giving  epileptic  patients  moderate  doses  of  bromides,  sufficient  to  modify 

and  limit  the  epileptic  seizures  without  being  large  enough  to  interfere 
notably  with  the  patient's  general  health  or  mental  action. 

DISCUSSION   ON   DR.   WILSON's   PAPER   (EPILEPSY). 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fish. — Dr.  Wilson  refers  to  rectal  enemata  and  their  effi- 
cacy. The  general  opinion  has  been  that  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phia and  atropia  have  seemed  more  effective  in  arresting  the  convulsions. 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  mucous  membrane 
to  absorb  rectal  injections,  whereas  if  the  remedy  be  injected  into  the 
circulation,  there  is  usually  no  question  about  its  absorption.  In  my 
experience,  so  far,  it  has  proved  better  than  anything  else.  I  am  veiy 
much  interested  in  epilepsy,  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Knight  can  give  us 
some  information  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Oeo.  H.  Knioht. — The  more  I  go  into  this  subject  of  epilepsy 
the  less  I  think  I  know.  I  have  never  used  the  remedy  spoken  of  in 
Dr.  Wilson's  paper.  I  have  been  successful  with  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  morphia  and  atropia,  and  with  that  hypodermic  injection  I  have 
used  as  a  heart  tonic,  where  there  was  organic  trouble,  equal  parts  of 
strychnia  and  caffeine  with  good  results.  Where  there  has  been  no 
organic  lesion,  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  digitalis;  of  course,  this 
is  referring  to  the  cases  of  status  epilepticus.  I  am  glad  to  have  heard 
this  paper  of  Dr.  Wilson's*  and  I  hope  he  will  continue  his  study.  I 
have  tried  faithfully,  or  did  years  ago,  the  mixed  bromides.  I  have  dis- 
carded them  entirely.  I  use  but  one  bromide.  I  find  it  gives  better 
results,  and  one  can,  if  necessary,  use  larger  doses  of  the  single  bromide 
than  of  the  mixed.  This  whole  subject  of  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  an  experimental  one.  I  have  yet  to  find  two 
cases  of  epilepsy  that  can  be  treated  exactly  alike.  As  illustrative  of 
that  I  can  cite  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, — one 
for  two  and  the  other  for  three  years.  The  first  was  the  case  of  a  little 
girl  who  was  brought  to  me,  a  child  six  years  old.  It  was  a  true  type  of 
epilepsy  with  a  very  complete  history.  She  was  placed  on  not  over  five 
grains  of  bromide  of  sodium  four  times  a  day,  with  tincture  of  valerian. 
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The  result  was  good,  and  it  has  continued  good  for  three  years.  About 
a  year  later  a  boy  was  brought  to  me,  and  ii  seemed  to  me  that  the  case 
in  all  respects  was  similar  to  that  of  the  little  girl.  I  put  him  on  five 
grains  of  bromide  of  sodium  with  valerian  or  gentian  as  a  vehicle.  The 
next  day  the  boy  had  about  fifteen  spasms  ;  the  next  day  about  twenty, 
and  I  changed  the  medicine.  I  got  nothing  satisfactory,  and  I  kept 
changing.  I  tried  all  the  different  bromides  alone,  but  none  in  combi- 
nation. Finally  I  came  back  to  the  original  bromide  of  sodium,  five 
grains  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  I  got  the  desired  effect.  The  girl 
since  she  came  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine  has  not  in  two  years 
had  a  spasm. 

There  are  the  two  cases ;  nothing  to  distinguish  between  them,  one 
taking  the  same  bromide  without  an  alkaline  solution  and  getting  a  good 
result,  the  other  taking  it  with  an  alkaline  solution.  So  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy  is  experimental  and  individual.  You  have  to  keep 
trying  each  individual  case  until  you  get  something  that  suits.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Wilson  will  make  further  reports  to  us.  If  we  can 
keep  complete  histories  of  these  different  cases  of  epilepsy  in  our  insti- 
tutions, the  time  must  come  when  we  shall  have  data  of  benefit  to  this 
class  of  our  feeble-minded. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Fort. — I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  several  cases  that  had 
the  faculty  of  falling  into  the  condition  of  status  epilepticus  very  readily. 
In  one  case,  since  dead,  I  used  the  hydrobromate  of  coneine,  the  one- 
hundredth  of  a  grain,  hypodermically,  but  it  failed  to  have  any  effect. 
According  to  the  books  it  should  have  quieted  him,  but  it  failed,  and  I 
had  to  resort  to  an  enema  of  chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium.  I  tried 
it  again  in  another  case  sent  to  me  from  Texas.  The  boy's  father  was  a 
physician.  About  once  in  six  months  the  boy  would  fall  into  this  condi- 
tion. The  father  begged  me  not  to  give  him  any  bromides  whatever, 
claiming  that  the  physiological  effects  were  bad  in  the  end ;  that  he 
thought  it  deadened  his  sensibilities  and  apparently  caused  him  to  go 
back  mentally.  He  suggested  that  I  keep  a  bottle  of  chloroform  by  me 
and  use  that  when  necessary.  I  tried  the  bromide  of  coneine,  but  it 
failed  utterly  with  him.  The  chloroform  did  operate  well.  I  think  in 
the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  in  chronic  cases,  there  should  be  strict  super- 
vision of  the  diet.  1  have  been  making  some  researches  for  six  month;9 
in  that  line.  I  have  the  patients  weighed  every  month  on  accurate  scales, 
and  I  regulate  the  diet  according  to  the  weight.  If  they  take  on  more 
weight,  then  the  diet  is  reduced.  If  they  are  going  back  in  weight,  then 
the  diet  is  increased.  I  have  also  compelled  all  the  epileptics  who  are 
able  to  take  regular  exercise,  running  and  walking.     I  happen  to  have  a 
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circle  bnilt  about  the  house,  and  that  has  been  turned  into  a  race-track, 
and  they  are  kept  at  it  every  morning  and  every  evening  when  it  is  too 
hot  to  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  improve  under  this 
treatment.  The  skin  is  kept  more  active,  and  the  intestinal  action  is 
increased.  That  is  a  necessary  point  in  treating  chronic  cases.  The 
system  of  dieting  of  epileptic  patients,  especially  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren, ought  to  be  very  thoroughly  studied,  and  here  individual  treatment 
is  specially  needed.  Every  child  is  a  law  unto  himself  as  to  how  and 
what  he  should  eat. 

They  should  have  their  meals  at  regular  intervals,  and  never  anything 
between  meals,  and  especially  very  little  to  eat  at  supper.  Dr.  Hurd,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  suggests  that  they  should  have  but  two 
meals  a  day.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  managed  in  a  private 
institution. 

Dr.  Wilmarth. — This  paper  adds  more  proof  to  the  palliative  influ- 
ence of  bromides.  There  is  but  one  evil  that  I  >fear,  that  in  young  cases 
it  may  cover  up  the  actual  disease.  I  do  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
we  can  study  this  disease  at  an  earlier  stage,  when  we  can  take  early  cases. 
I  wish  the  alterative  treatment  might  be  used  and  these  new  remedies  be 
employed  in  early  childhood. 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Brown. — Our  experience  at  Barre  is  about  like  that  of 
Dr.  Knight.  The  cases  that  come  lo  us  are  almost  all  adults,  and  have 
had  all  kinds  of  treatment  when  they  come,  and  we  do  not  have  such  a 
good  chance  to  experiment  and  determine  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
treatment.  We  use  bromides  and  think  a  great  deal  of  regular  diet  and 
regular  exercise. 

Dr.  Knight. — I  have  discarded  this  matter  of  diet,  and  allow  my 
epileptic  children  to  eat  anything  they  like,  in  moderation.  They  do 
hard  physical  work.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  them  eat  pork  as 
anything  else.  I  experimented  thoroughly,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it 
makes  much  difference  as  to  the  variety  of  food.  There  is  this  thing 
which  I  wish  to  speak  about.  I  think  it  is  an  error  we  are  all  liable  to 
fall  into ;  that  is,  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  epilepsy  with  bromides. 
While  I  believe  that  the  bromide  is  the  sheet-anchor  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  yet  there  are  cases  which  should  never  have  an  (mnce  of 
bromide, — cases  which  while  they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  true  types  of  epi- 
lepsy, yet  are  not  so  at  the  first.  There  are  cases  of  epilepsy  which  are 
called  such,  where  the  seizures  come  from  affections  of  the  eye.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  them,  and  have  advised  them  to  go  to  an  oculist  for 
operation.  While  I  believe  that  many  are  so  relieved,  I  do  not  believe 
that  operation  on  the  eyes  will  cure  any  case  of  epilepsy.     But  so  far  as 
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any  percentage  of  these  cses  of  eye-trouble  is  curable  by  operation,  just 
so  far  it  is  done.  Of  course,  for  these  cases  you  may  use  all  the  bromide 
you  please,  and  it  will  do  no  good.  ^ 

Then  there  are  cases  which  I  classify  as  chronic,  which  I  could  not  do 
anything  for  with  bromides,  where  ,the  proper  use  of  an  alterative  will 
give  you  the  result  you  are  striving  for.  I  speak  of  this  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  in  every  case  must  be  an  experi- 
mental and  individual  treatment. 

Dr.  Wilmarth. — I  believe  it  will  some  time  be  proved  that  epilepsy  is 
the  result  of  nervous  irritation.  Eye-strain  often  causes  constant  headache, 
for  instance.  But  until  we  can  locate  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  bromides 
must  be  our  sheet-anchor.  Epilepsy,  I  believe,  will  come  to  be  looked  at 
less  as  a  disease  and  more  as  a  symptom,  possibly  a  cause  of  disease. 

Dr.  John  Prince,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. — We  meet  a  good  many 
cases  witb  eye-strain«  My  brother  is  an' oculist,  and  he  has  treated  a 
number  by  operation  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  In  the 
treatment  of  chronic  cases  I  know  of  nothing  but  the  bromides  that  will 
succeed  in  ameliorating  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Wilmarth  has  recently  written 
a  paper  on  the  prognosis  of  epilepsy,  in  which  he  suys  a  certain  per  cent, 
can  be  cured.  My  ideas  have  been  difiierent.  I  have  been  hopeless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  There  is  another  cause  of 
epilepsy  which  has  not  been  mentioned  to-day,  and  that  is  phimosis. 
In  children  it  frequently  is  the  case  that  an  operation  may  be  corrective, 
especially  when  the  cause  is  irritation,  as  in  the.  case  of  eyenstrain. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Rogers. — Every  case  must  be  a  study  by  itself,  as  Dr. 
Knight  has  said.  But  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  ignore  the  question  of  diet, 
Efince  the  spasms  may  be  produced  by  reflex  action  from  indigestion. 

Dr.  Knight. — By  saying  that  I  do  not  diet  the  children,  I  mean  I  do 
not  restrict  them  in  variety.  I  do  not  keep  away  certain  articles  of  food. 
There  is,  for  example,  an  old  idea  that  nitrogenous  food  is  harmful,  but 
I  give  it.     But  I  do  not  let  a  child  over-eat. 

Dr.  Rogers.—  I  study  to  find  the  diet  which  is  best  adapted  to  par- 
ticular children.  I  propose  to  have  our  physician,  Dr.  Wilson,  study 
each  one  of  the  possible  sources  of  reflex  action,  and  we  have  the  promise 
of  the  services  of  one  of  our  best  oculists  for  the  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  all  our  epileptics.  We  shall  probably  find  some  among  our  fifty 
or  more  epileptics  In  which  treatment  of  the  eye  may  assist  in  curing  the 
spasms.  There  are  a  number  of  sources  of  irritation,  each  of  which 
should  be  examined.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  chloral  and  of  morphia, 
I  tried  at  Glenwood  for  a  period  the  use  of  morphia,  but  not  with  atropia. 
In  status  epilepticus  chloral  has  been  of  benefit  in  all  our  cases,  except 
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tbree,  in  which  every  evidence  that  could  be  bad,  except  from  an  autopej, 
showed  that  there  was  an  acute  lesion  of  some  sort  in  the  brain.  One 
passed  from  convjiilsion  to  convulsion,  until  be  had  passed  through  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  other  two  cases  were  similar. 
In  all  other  cases  the  chloral  and  bromide  remedies  were  very  prompt  in 
their  action.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Knight  if  he  has  used  lithium  bromide. 
I  consider  that  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  mixed  bromides.  The 
lithium  seems  to  prevent  acne. 

Dr.  Knight. — Would  not  an  alkaline  preparation  prevent  it  ? 

Dr.  Rogers. — Not  in  every  case.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  bromide 
upon  an  alkaline  stomach,  and  so  it  is  given  before  meals.  But  some- 
timeSi  the  contents  of  the  stomach  evidently  should  be  acid  when  the 
medicine  is  administered. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Beaton. — This  discussion  is  interesting  to  me,  as  we  have 
a  great  many  epileptics  in  our 'institution,  perhaps  twenty  per  cent.  My 
experience  has  been  that  very  little  good  has  resulted  from  treatment, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Fort  as  to  the  necessity  for  work  and  diet. 
Our  inmates  who  are  able  work  from  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  the 
seizures  are  less  frequent  as  a  result.  But  I  hold  that  epileptics  should 
be  placed  in  institutions  provided  especially  for  them.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  for  a  medical  superintendent  to  give  the  epileptics  proper  study 
and  care  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  Those  who  need  hospital 
treatment  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  feeble-minded  should 
be  sent  to  institutions  to  be  educated. 

Dr.  Fish. — I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  are  particularly  anxious  to 
care  for  epileptics,  but  there  are  some  ethical  considerations  involved. 
There  undoubtedly  exists  in  every  case  of  epilepsy  mental  deterioration. 
The  tendency  is  that  way.  But  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  taking 
care  of  epileptics  in  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  upon  the  colony 
plan,  where  you  have,  as  here  at  Elwyn,  people  specially  devoted  to  the 
care  of  epileptics.  In  this  plan  you  give  the  epileptics  the  advantages 
during  their  lucid  intervals  of  school-training,  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  varied  life  of  a  large  institution.  I  see  no  reason  why,  with  compe- 
tent medical  assistants,  their  treatment  cannot  be  carried  on  as  well  in* 
separate  buildings  and  hospitals  connected  with  the  general  institution, 
either  for  the  feeble-minded  or  for  the  insane.  If  epileptics  are  herded 
off  by  themselves  in  an  institution  where  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
take  part  with  the  home  life  of  a  progressive  institution,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  a  great  deal.  In  justice  to  the  epileptics,  we  should  give  them, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  advantages  afforded  by  an  establishment  founded 
on  the  lines  of  the  colony  asylum  or  general  institution. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  AND  SPECULATIVE  VIEWS  DERIVED 
FROM  SIX  MONTHS'  EXPERIENCE  AT  ELWYN. 

By  L.  J.  Blake,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

I  HAVE  little  doubt,  in  the  experience  of  most. physicians  in  institn- 
*  tions  of  this  kind,  that  one  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  by 
parents  relative  to  their  children  is,  "  Doctor,  what  is  the  cause  o^  this 
trouble  ?  Why  is  my  child  feeble-minded  ?'*  And  I  am  equally  sure,  if 
cross-questioned  closely,  we  would  find  that  we  had  resorted,  on  such 
occasions,  to  high-sounding  technicalities  with  which  to  shield  our  igno- 
rance and  smother  their  anxious  curiosity,  when  an  honest  "  don't  know" 
would  have  more  accurately  expressed  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  there  ever  was  one  precept  in  treatment  stereotyped  and  inflexi- 
ble, it  is  embodied  in  the  first  principle  in  the  treatment  of  all  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  and  that  is  *^  to  remove  the  cause."  This  iDJunction 
is  especially  comforting,  too,  when  the  cause,  in  ninety-nine  cases,  is  im- 
possible to  be  positively  located,  and,  if  located  in  the  hundredth  case, 
impossible  to  be  removed. 

From  a  strictly  scientific  stand-point  this  is  scarcely  overstating  the 
case,  and  we  are  brought  to  consider  the  importance  of  a  more  accurate 
system  of  study  in  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  all  mind-  and  nerve- 
disease.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  even  to  state  the  vital  importance  of 
'  such  a  study  in  this  special  branch  of  psychiatry.  The  work  of  the 
pathologist  in  other  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  invaluable  results  in  relation  to  the  causation  of  disease,  and 
this  work,  as  an  aid  to  the  progressive  psychologist,  bears  a  relation  of 
importance  second  to  none.     * 

Schools  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded  occupy  a 
position  in  many  respects  unique  in  relation  to  other  institutions,  public 
or  private,  relegated  to  the  custody  of  deranged  minds.  So  the  investi- 
gation of  the  diseases  and  their  causes,  though  related  in  material  and 
methods  of  procedure,  claims  for  itself  a  special  field,  with  patient  and 
persevering  labors. 

Individual  workers  are  showing  themselves  interested  in  the  cause,  and 
much  has  been  achieved  in  this  line  in  institutions  for  the  insane ;  but  in 
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the  comparatively  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject,  beyond  the  faith- 
ful work  of  my  esteemed  predecessor,  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  very  little 
has  been  written  on  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  idiocy.  Heredity  has 
long  been  a  convenient  and,  perhaps,  the  most  common  makeshid  to 
dispose  of  causes  in  the  majority  of  mental  alienations,  and  yet  the  ablest 
authorities  differ  materially  in  the  scientific  definition  of  the  term. 
Syphilis,  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  epilepsy,  geological  conditions,  etc.,  all 
come  in  for  tlieir  general  share  in  the  responsibility,  but  there  is  little 
scientific  proof  to  the  effect  that  these  are  in  many  cases  more  than  dis- 
turbing elements,  or,  at  most,  exciting  causes. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  physiologists  that  the  nutrition  of  all  or- 
gans and  tissues  is  directly  influenced  by  the  nervous  system,  and  that* 
these  so-called  trophic  influences  originate  from  centres  variously  located 
in  the  brain  and  cord.  Indeed,  some  of  our  most  prominent  physiologists 
assert  that  the  control  of  nutrition  is  the  sole  function  of  the  nervous 
system.  • 

It  is  not  unreasonlible  to  predict  that  the  so-called  innutrition,  exhaus- 
tion, innervation,  marasmus,  and  similar  conditions,  when  subjected  to 
stronger  light,  will  prove  to  be  physical  manifestations  of  disturbance  in 
these  trophic  centres. 

From  a  therapeutic  stand-point,  experiences  give  satisfactory  testimony 
to  this  view.  In  many  cases  where  there  were  symptoms  apparently  due 
to  local  disease,  and  where  various  remedies,  directed  especially  to  symp- 
tomatic treatment,  were  persisted  in  without  avail,  gratifying  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  strychnia,  phosphorus,  and  other  drugs 
whose  virtue  lay  in  stimulating  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  furnishing 
repair  for  nerve-tissue  waste. 

In  the  consideration  of  disordered  trophic  centres  as  the  frequent 
cause  of  functional  disorders  in  physical  organs,  the  analogy  may  be  easily 
extended  to  mental  derangements ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  necessary  inference. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads  for  study.  First, 
the  nutriment  itself,  the  blood,  which  is  the  food-supply  of  all  the  tissues. 
With  the  appliances  and  advanced  methods  now  at  our  command,  such 
an  investigation  promises  a  field  especially  inviting  from  its  originality 
and  wide  limit.  Next  comes  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  cerebral 
vascular  system  and  its  required  integrity  for  the  perfect  and  equal  supply 
of  food  throughout  the  brain ;  and  last,  the  essential  properties  of  the 
cerebral  protoplasm  in  health  and  disease. 

Whether  the  exciting  cause  may  be  traced  to  the  predisposition  of 
antecedents,  the  poisons  of  specific  constitutional  diseases,  to  clumsiness 
of  the  unskilled  accoucheur,  to  premature  cranial  ossification,  epilepsy,  or 
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what  not,  the  detenoining  cause  remains  essentially  one  of  altered  nntri- 
tion  of  the  higher  cerebral  centres, — some  vitiated  condition  of  cell  life 
in  the  areas  controlling  the  conversion  of  food-product  into  energy,  and 
the  further  distribution  of  this  energy  into  powers  of  perception,  concep- 
tion, and  a  perfect  co-ordination  of  ideas  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  normal  intelligence. 

If  we  accept  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  the  mind,  and  attempt  to  conceive 
a  mere  idea  of  the  complex  functions  of  its  elements  in  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  consciousness,  memory,  reasoning,  and  imagination,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  censure  the  pathological  histologist  because  he  has  not  found 
in  every  case  the  particular  disturbance  of  "  cerebral  metabolism''  which 
distorts  intelligence  into  the  delusions  and  hallucinations  of  the  insane,  or 
confines  the  imbecile  to  a  record  of  the  simplest  mental  images.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  study  of  mind  in  relation  to  matter  we  are  dealing  with 
a  subject  that  is  bounded  only  by  infinity ;  but  this  fact  has  not  prevented 
careful  workers  during  the  last  few  years  from  placing  within  our  grasp 
many  material  facts  that  existed  before  as  purely  speculative  fancies. 

Much  thorough  scientific  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  localizing 
areas  of  motor  control  and  sensory  perceptions,  but  the  localization  of 
ideas  of  intelligence  and  the  mechanism  of  their  proper  cerebration  is  as 
yet  in  obscurity. 

Ignorance  is  never  an  excuse,  save,  perhaps,  in  Divine  law,  and  the 
question  for  us  to  decide  is,  whether  we  will  be  altogether  inexcusable  if, 
with  all  the  necessary  material  at  our  command,  ample  opportunity  is  not 
afforded  for  perseverance  in  the  study  of  pathology  and  etiology  in  this 
special  branch  of  mental  disease. 

Nor  is  the  simple  establishment  of  a  position  of  research  in  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  hopeful  success  of  the  under- 
taking. It  must  have  the  warm  and  unconditional  support  of  superin- 
tendents ;  the  effort  should  be  a  systematic,  organized  one,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  an  association  formed. 

Individual  workers,  by  a  free  interchange  of  methods,  ideas,  and  dis- 
coveries, might  in  this  way  mutually  aid  each  other  and  broaden  the 
views  of  all. 

Of  all  classes  enjoying  the  blessings  of  these  hospitable  homes,  the 
epileptic  is  pre-eminently  the  one  for  which  our  patience  must  be  of  the 
kind  that  is  ^Mong-suffering,  and  that  fadeth  not  away;"  and  it  is  to 
these  unfortunate  creatures  that  our  practical  measures  of  relief  are 
chiefly  directed.  Recent  therapeutics  has  added  nothing  of  special  value 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  A  few  isolated  ones  were-  apparently 
benefited  by  large  doses  of  antipyrin  and  antifebrin,  but  as  a  rule  only 
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when  nsed  in  combination  with  the  bromides.  In  those  cases  where  the 
seicure  seemed  evidently  due  to  some  disorder  of  the  gastro-intestioal 
tract,  morphine  hypodermically  has  proved  to  be  the  prompt  and  infallible 
remedy.  In  protracted  and  exhausting  seizures,  results  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  hypodermic  use  of  nitro- glycerin  that  justify  further  trial. 

In  status  epileptioQS,  where  the  patient  could  i^wallow,  nothing  faias 
afforded  better  satisfaction  than  the  administration  of  croton  oil  in  one- 
half  to  one-drop  doses,  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours  unless  contra- 
indicated. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  heroic  treatment  for  weak  chil- 
dren, and  the  after-effects  must  be  guarded  by  proper  stimulants. 

It  does  seem  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  surgeon  should 
take  the  lead  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 

In  the  face  of  the  comparative  failure  of  other  therapeutic  measuree, 
and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  in  all  of  our  institutions,  the  cry  of 
common  humanity  demands  any  means  that  will  serve  to  lessen  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  most  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings.  While  the  field 
of  surgical  interference  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage  in  r^ard  to 
epilepsy,  except  in  traumatic  or  purely  Jacksonian  types,  if  there  ever 
was  an  ideal  subject  for  justifiable  experimentation  it  is  surely  presented 
in  the  epileptic  imbecile. 

Another  group  of  patience- trying  children  comprises  those  habitually 
subject  to  enuresis.  One  drug  has  found  some  favor  among  the  lower 
grades  where  disciplinary  measures  are  practically  useless,  and  that  is  the 
citrate  of  caffein  in  one-grain  doses.  It  should  be  administered  two  or 
three  times  daily,  and  discontinued  at  intervals  if  there  is  any  tendency 
to  wakefulness  at  night.  Besides  its  direct  influence  upon  the  renal 
structures,  its  favorable  action,,  like  strychnine  in  atonic  incontinence,  is 
probably  due  to  cerebral  stimulation. 

Questions  of  the  greatest  practical  import  in  institution  life  are  met 
with  in  the  consideration  of  hygiene.  Good  water,  good  food,  pure  air, 
and  the  regulation  of  heat  and  cold  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
merit  from  the  medical  profession.  Perhaps  most  of  the  time  allotted  to 
this  subject  is  expended  in  the  study  of  sewer  pipes,  infallible  traps,  and 
the  successful  distribution  of  effete  products.  Too  much  cannot  be  done 
in  this  direction,  but  due  respect  must  be  had  for  what  is  going  in  as 
well  as  for  what  is  going  out.  The  resident  physician  of  an  institution 
must  be  up  to  date  in  every  detail  of  preventive  medicine ;  he  must 
extend  his  knowledge  to  the  relative  value  of  food-stufl^,  and  keep  alive 
to  the  proper  quantity,  quality,  and  opportune  changes  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  healthy  digestion. 
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After  all,  in  the  care,  of  the  feeble-miDded,  even  with  a  perfect  system 
of  etiology,  pathology,  and  hygiene,  the  question  of  treatment  practically 
resolves  itself  into  the  timely  exercise  of  patience,  kindness,  and  love ; 
and  to  study  their  harmonious  action  and  observe  successful  results,  one 
has  only  to  sojourn  for  six  months  at  Elwyn. 
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REPORT  OF  FIVE  CASES  OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 
ABERRATION  AMONG  THE  FEEBLEMINDED  AT  THE* 
MINNESOTA  SCrfOOL  FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED. 

By  Dr.  A.  G.  Rogers,  Faribaalt,  Minnesota. 

If  our  institutions  were  only  called  upon  to  educate  the  typical  feeble- 
minded and  care  for  and  protect  the  idiotic,  their  operations  would  be 
comparatively  simple ;  but  when  they  must  recognize  early  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  their  wards  certain  pernicious  tendencies,  especially  susceptible 
of  development  and  liable  to  become  the  predominant  characteristics  of 
such  individuals,  to  check  which  is  their  manifest  duty,^heir  responsi- 
bilities are  heavily  increased.  When  they  must  receive  into  their  popu- 
lation such  children  afler  their  abnormal  tendencies  have  already  become 
developed  under  the  influence  of  pernicious  surroundings  or  injudicious 
training,  their  added  responsibilities  are  still  more  serious. 

1  will  present  five  cases  out  of  quite  a  number  of  similar  ones  that  are, 
or  have  been,  connected  with  the  Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded, 
because  they  illustrate  each  a  particular  type  of  aberration. 

The  first  b  a  case  of  arrested  mental  development  with  insane  oom- 
plications. 

The  second,  of  arrested  mental  development,  but  of  higher  grade,  in 
whom  destructive  and  immoral  tendencies  predominate. 

The  third,  arrested  mental  development  with  immoral  and  cruel  im- 
pulses, associated  with  or  possibly  iofluenced  by  epilepsy. 

The  fourth  is  a  case  of  moral  imbecility  ;  the  moral  sense  lacking  or 
very  weak,  while  the  intellectual  faculties  are  sufficiently  active  to  sug- 
gest great  possibilities  for  evil. 

The  fiflh  is  a  case  of  arrested  mental  development  with  various 
eccentricities  and  a  strong  propensity  to  be  cruel  and  do  mischief  for  the 
pleasure  which  pain  aod  annoyance  to  others  give  him. 

Cass  I.  C,  Ad.  No.  61. — American-born,  of  good  family.  Family  his- 
tory good.  Injured  at  six  months  of  age  by  a  fall,  causing  curvature  of  the 
spine.  Described  by  parents  as  "  easily  excited"  and  having  *,' high-strung 
nerves,"  though  the  early  history  is  rather  meagre. 

She  was  at  one  time  sent  to  a  sanitarium  for  treatment.   While  there  a  baby 
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sister  was  born  at  her  home.  When  she  learned  of  it  she  manifested  great 
displeasure  and  said  she  would  kill  the  baby.  When  she  returned  to  her 
home  she  tried  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  She  never  reoovered  from  this 
dislike  for  her  younger  sister,  and  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  latter  from 
her  until  she  was  old  enough  to  talce  care  of  herself. 

Admitted  to  the  institution  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  school  she  was 
nervous  and  would  cry  if  anything  did  not  please  her.  Gould  read  half  a  dozen 
words ;  could  not  write  or  trace  unless  hand  was  guided  by  teacher.  The  crying 
paroxysms  were  often  cut  short  by  the  tact  of  the  teacher  in  avoiding  all 
apparent  notice  of  them  and  making  humorous  remarks,  to  the  influence  of 
which  she  was  especially  susceptible.  She  frequently  entertained  herself  by 
asking  questions,  and  then,  in  a  changed  voice,  answering  them.  She  would 
often  take  a  book  and  pretend  to  read,^  or  perhaps  act  the  part  of  a  teacher  to 
an  imaginary  pupil.  She  always  signified  her  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
answer  received,  and  in  the  latter  case  would  scold  vehemently  and  threaten 
punishment.  She  nearly  alwa^'s  preferred  to  be  alone,  objecting  especially, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  presence  of  other  children.  She  often  gave 
the  attendant  trouble  to  find  her,  hiding^ behind  doors  or  in  out-of-the-way 
places  where  no  one  would  think  of  looking.  Sometimes  she  would  be  sit- 
ting quietly  by  the  teacher's  desk,  when  she  would  suddenly  start  up,  scold- 
ing, and  rush  out  of  the  door  or  to  a  distant  seat,  where  she  would  mutter  for 
a  while  and  then,  perhaps,  quiet  down  again. 

She  had  her  own  names  for  the  officers  and  teachers,  often  using  words 
which  had  no  resemblance  to  the  correct  names. 

She  did  not  sleep  well  at  night,  and  would  spend  the  time  dressing  herself 
in  the  clothing  of  her  room-mates,  sometimes  appropriating  that  of  two  or 
three  at  a  time.  She  was  very  tenacious  uf  her  assumed  rights  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  could  only  be  induced  to  relinquish  them  by  being  told  that  the 
articles  were  not  good  enough  for  her,  as  she  possessed  considerable  pride  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  a  good  home. 

In  her  nervous  paroxysms  she  often  manifested  an  astonishing  degree  of 
strength,  breaking  and  throwing  chairs  and  such  objects  as  were  in  her  reach. 
She  once  kicked  the  panel  out  of  a  door  at  one  blow. 

She  possessed  a  mania  for  swallowing  indigestible  articles  of  all  kinds. 
She  would  frequently  create  a  sensation  by  crying  and  telling  the  attendant 
that  she  had  swallowed  a  breastpin,  nail,  screw,  or  some  other  object;  and  an 
examination  of  the  throat  generally  revealed  the  presence  of  the  same,  if  it 
was  too  large  to  pass  into  the  oesophagus.  I  remember  some  instances  in 
which  the  objects  were  removed  with  great  difficulty.  At  one  time  we  re- 
moved a  rectangular  pine  stick  about  three  inches  long  and  a  half-inch  in  its 
transverse  dimensions.  Another  time  a  brass  escutcheon  from  a  drawer-pull 
had  become  so  thoroughly  embedded  that  repeated  efibrts  were  required  for  its 
successful  removal.  A  third  time  a  steel  wire  with  a  hooked  termination* 
could  be  removed  only  by  tearing  its  way  through  the  tissues. 

She  would  sometimes  plan  for  her  wedding,  spending  considerable  time  in 
planning  her  trousseau,  addressing  her  assumed  affianced  as  "John,"  "  Tom,'' 
or  "  The  butcher's  man." 

Again,  she  would  assume  that  she  was  dead,  lying  down  with  her  hands 
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folded  across  her  breast,  but  manifesting  enough  life  to  give  directions  about 
her  burial,  always  specifying  a  white  coffin. 

She  sometimes  spoke  of  seeing  persons  in  the  room  whom  she  recognized 
as  members  of  the  family  or  acquaintances.  Occasionally  she  would  complain 
that  the  devil  was  after  her. 

She  would  often  refuse  to  eat  altogether  or  insist  on  having  something 
different  from  the  others.  •  She  finally  announced  that  she  had  swallowed  a 
*'box,''  and  could  apparently  eat  no  solid  food,  vomiting  whenever  she  tried. 
She  would  take  milk,  provided  she  went  to  the  hospital  to  drink  it.  If  given 
to  her  at  the  table  she  would  not  retain  it.  An  inspection  of  the  fauces  and 
throat  revealed  no  foreign  body,  but  the  repeated  assertion  that  she  had 
swallowed  a  ^*  box''  and  the  apparent  irritation  of  the  stomach  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  swallowed  something.  She  lived  several  weeks  in  this  con- 
dition and  then  died.  We  performed  an  autopsy,  fully  expecting  to  find  a 
foreign  body  in  the  alimentary  tract,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

Cask  II.  M.  D.,  Ad.  No.  22(X — Born  of  American  parents.  Paternal 
grandfather  insane.  Child  born  at  seven  months  as  the  result  of  a  fall  on 
the  part  of  the  mother.  Deficient  animation  at  birth  ;  "fed  on  brandy  and 
crackers  for  two  weeks,"  afterwards  nourished  by  mother.  Parents  noticed 
nothing  peculiar  until  she  was  about  five  years  old,  when  she  was  observed 
to  pick  at  her  clothing  and  do  other  things  not  characteristic  of  children  of 
her  age.  Had  an  attack  of  "  brain-fever"  when  four  years  old.  Described 
as  a  very  "nervous  child,"  subject  to  periods  of  excitement,  when  she 
would  talk  in  a  loud  voice  and  scream.  Obedient  and  trusty  only  at  times. 
From  early  childhood  would  tear  her  clothing  badly.  Went  to  public  school 
some ;  learned  to  read  and  write  while  there,  and  was  useful  at  home  in 
washing  dishes  and  simple  operations  of  housework.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  keep  her  attention  long  upon  one  subject.  As  she  grew  older  she  became 
more  difficult  to  control,  and  wtis  finally  removed  from  the  public  school  and 
placed  with  the  "Sisters."  They  could  not  control  her,  and  she  was  sent 
home  again,  where  she  stayed  until  her  destructive  tendencies  compelled  her 
committal  to  a  hospital  for  insane,  there  being  no  institution  for  feeble- 
minded in  the  Territory  where  her  people  lived  at  that  time.  When  admitted 
at  Faribault  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  was  especially  characterized 
by  frequent  fits  of  anger,  during  which  she  would  scream,  swear,  and  destroy 
property  ad  libitum.  In  coming  among  strangers  her  first  efforts  were  directed 
towards  impressing  them  with  the  extent  of  her  physical  power  and  her  ability 
to  do  dreadful  things  that  were  too  wicked  for  any  one  else  to  undertake.  It 
was  not  long  before  her  companions  were  thoroughly  inspired  with  awe  when 
she  was  present,  though  it  has  always  been  characteristic  of  her  that  she  would 
seldom  strike  or  injure  a  child.  An  attendant  or  teacher  that  she  thought  her 
physical  inferior  found  life  a  burden,  for  M.  constantly  reminded  her  that 
she  (M.)  would  do  anything  she  liked.  She  frequently  informed  those  about 
her  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  superintendent,  attendants,  or  any  one  else. 

To  demonstrate  her  lack  of  respect  of  any  law  or  authority,  one  of  her 
first  acts  after  admission  was  a  deliberate  destruction  of  nearly  ail  the  lights 
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in  a  long  windowi  by  means  of  a  stick  of  wood.  I  had  known  of  these 
tendencies  and  of  the  trouble  she  had  caused  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
where  she  domineered  over  the  other  patients,  but  I  had  hoped  that  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  school  would  stimulate  some  ambition  to  excel  in  good  con- 
duct. She  was  in  school  about  fifteen  months,  and  in  both  the  literary  and 
industrial  departments  her  teachers  labored  faithfully  with  her  with  very 
meagre  results.  Her  mental  abilities  were  very  sluggish  in  the  way  of  sys- 
tematic acquisition,  though  she  was  often  quick  at  repartee,  and  would  often 
surprise  one  with  a  manifestation  of  her  unexpected  knowledge.  She  lacked 
continuity  in  manual  work  fully  as  much  as  in  mental  operations,  and  she 
never  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  sewing  or  any  kind  of  housework  care- 
fully. When  for  a  very  short  time  she  really  willed  to  do  anything  well, 
she  could  do  it,  but  she  generally  lacked  will  in  this  direction. 

She  tired  of  anything  quickly,  and  a  scene  followed  every  attempt  to  com- 
pel her  to  do  what  she  did  not  wish  to  do.  Appeals  to  her  pride  or  ambition 
were  without  effect  further  than  a  verbal  assent, — ^they  seldom  affected  her 
actions.  Severe  punishment  alone  kept  her  within  reasonable  bounds,  and 
only  then  when  she  thought  there  was  some  authority  near  who  could  admin- 
ister such  punishment.  If  it  came  to  her  ear  that  the  superintendent  was 
absent  from  the  building^  this  information  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak. 
She  was  finally  placed  in  the  custodia,  where  her  influence  would  do  less 
harm.  As  the  circle  of  her  influence  has  decreased  her  outbreaks  of  temper 
are  not  so  frequent.  She  attempts  to  terrorize  every  new  attendant  that  has 
charge  of  her,  but  if  the  attendant  manifests  no  fear  all  goes  well  in  that 
respect. 

She  is  addicted  to  the  secret  vice  and  practises  it  at  every  opportunity. 
She  generally  sleeps  in  a  camisole.  She  tears  her  clothiug  and  bedding  so 
that  she  is  frequently  naked,  when,  if  possible,  she  will  stand  in  the  window 
for  the  observation  of  passers-by.  She  delights  to  tell  of  imaginary  intrigues. 
She  never  looks  one  in  the  face,  and  generally  drops  her  head,  turning  her 
eyes  entirely  away  when  spoken  to,  especially  if  she  has  been  in  mischief. 
We  now  seldom  attempt  to  punish  her,  because  it  is  useless,  unless  followed 
so  rigorously  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means,  and 
her  proper  management  is  to-day  the  problem  of  our  institution. 

Cask  III.  Ad.  No.  476.  £.  D.,  set.  18  at  time  of  admission. — Brought 
from  a  Philadelphia  orphan  asylum  to  Minnesota  when  thirteen  years  old. 
Not  much  family  history  obtainable,  but  thought  to  be  "  peculiar"  from  birth. 
Possessed  rather  a  handsome  face,  and  when  feeling  well  was  very  pleasant  in 
speech  and  manner,  though  he  used  a  large  vocabulary  of  slang  words  and 
phrases.  Speech  rather  drawling  and  sometimes  lisping.  He  was  an  epileptic, 
but  his  peculiarities  were  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  epileptic  mania. 

What  characterized  him  most  in  institution  life  was  his  dislike  of  its  re- 
strictions, and  his  persistent  planning  for  and  occasional  attempts  to  escape. 
His  influence  in  inciting  insubordination  among  the  school-boys  was  such 
that  he  was  very  soon  placed  with  the  custodials.  This  was  particularly 
irksome  to  him,  and  so  upon  his  faithful  promise  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  run  away  or  talk  about  it  to  his  companions,  he  was  again  given   the 
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priyileges  of  the  school  departinent,  with  the  hope  that  these  very  privileges 
and  opportunities  for  escape  would  develop  some  sense  of  honor.  But  this 
confidence  was  misplaced,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a  new  insurrection 
started.  This  experiment  was  repeatedly  tried.  When  he  did  succeed  in 
escapingi  he  filled  the  ears  of  those  whom  he  met  with  horrible  stories  of  the 
abuses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

Upon  the  matron,  supervisor,  and  attendants  who  came  in  daily  contact 
with  him,  he  impressed  himself  as  being  thoroughly  wicked  and  depraved. 

He  often  employed  himself  in  telling  vulgar  stories  to  the  boys.  As  these 
boys  were  far  below  him  in  mental  acumen,  his  stories  were  not  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  he  would  manifest  his  displeasure  by  kicking,  slapping,  pinching, 
and  otherwise  abusing  them,  with  remarks  about  their  being  "  such  fools." 

He  delighted  in  this  treatment  of  the  boys  at  all  times  when  he  could 
indulge  in  it,  often  tripping  up  the  more  helpless  ones  and  spitting  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  passed  near  him. 

Attendants  who  corrected  or  restrained  him  would  receive  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  impudence  exceedingly  exasperating  to  endure.  He  often  said  that 
he  expected  to  be  just  as  bad  as  he  could  be,  and  make  so  much  trouble  that 
he  would  be  given  his  liberty. 

When  brought  to  the  office  he  was  generally,  very  plausible,  sometimes 
admitting  his  wrong  and  promising  to  do  better ;  at  others  maintaining  that 
the  attendants  abused  and  pounded  him. 

In  one  instance  that  I  recall  especially,  he  maintained  this  so  persistently 
and  plausibly  that  I  feared  there  might  be  something  in  it.  'Investigation,  how- 
ever, gave  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and,  as  he  was  under  the  care 
of  a  very  trusty  supervisor  who  is  noted  for  his  kindness,  I  was  fully  satisfied 
that  he  had  either  lied  or  was  deluded  in  the  matter.  £.  was  a  person  who 
impressed  himself  upon  casual  observers  as  intellectually  normal,  and  it  was 
sometimes  remarked  by  employees  that  he  ought  to  be  at  the  reform  school. 
In  one  of  the  matron 's^t^ports  I  find  this  sentence:  '^  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
feeble-minded,  but  more  like  a  thormighly  wicked  boy  who  had  never  been 
controlled  or  had  a  '  bringing  up.'  "  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  after 
he  had  planned  very  shrewdly  some  means  of  escape,  he  would  always  do 
some  foolish  thing  to  frustrate  his  own  plans. 

E.  was  an  epileptic,  and  that  this  disease  influenced  his  intellection  along 
moral  and  emotional  lines  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  immediate  se- 
quence of  each  spasm  was  a  moment  of  apparent  anger,  during  which  be 
would  talk  very  rapidly  and  excitedly  but  coherently,  evolving  a  mixture  of 
profanity  and  obscenity  perfectly  appalling.  He  would  pass  out  of  this  stage 
very  much  as  victims  of  petit  mal  -pass  out  of  light  spasms,  and,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  surprise  and  apology  on  his  face,  would  remark  that  he  could  not 
help  acting  that  way. 

.  We  were  never  able  to  interest  him  long  in  any  useful  employment, 
though  he  was  regularly  detailed  to  the  shop  for  a  short  period  when  well 
enough,  and  he  seemed  to  manifest  pride  in  what  he  accomplished.  This  was 
not  suflicient,  however,  to  induce  him  to  seek  the  same  epiployment  again. 

His  death  from  pneumonia  finally  solved  the  problem  of  his  care  and 
protection  so  far  as  our  institution  was  concerned. 
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Gasb  IV.  J.  D.,  St.  11. — Nothing  whatsoever  known  of  family  history. 
Was  living  with  or  visiting  a  lady  who  was  killed  in  a  cyclone.  Was  then  sent 
to  the  school  for  indigent  childreni  where  his  peculiarities,  mental  and  moral, 
were  so  marked  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  institution  for  feeble-minded. 

When  he  first  arrived,  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  impressed 
with  his  bright  face  and  quick  perceptions.  In  school  he  is  very  restless,  but 
learns  quickly  when  he  applies  himself.  He  reads  in  the ''Model  Second 
Header"  very  intelligently,  excels  in  spelling  in  his  class,  and  does  nicely  in 
geography  and  in  arithmetic.  Will  readily  draw  a  map  of  the  school-room. 
Can  compose  a  very  readable  letter  with  little  or  no  assistance,  but  is  in- 
clined to  be  careless  with  his  writing. 

His  efforts  in  drawing  are  very  typical  of  his  character  generally.  In 
these  he  is  quick  to  discover  the  relations  of  objects,  but  he  is  unable  to  draw 
a  straight  line  without  a  ruler.  So  he  is  quick  to  comprehend  a  situation  and 
take  advantage  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  follow  a  straight 
course  of  conduct  unless  held  to  it  by  a  superior  force. 

He  has  acquired  quite  a  fund  of  information  for  one  of  his  age.  Can  talk 
at  length  about  the  habits  of  animals  and  the  nature  of  plants.  Is  familiar 
with  the  simple  transactions  involving  measure  and  can  make  change  quickly 
up  to  one  dollar. 

In  disposition  he  is  cruel  and  sly,  and  disposed  to  appropriate  anything 
he  wants  if  he  thinks  he  can  do  so  without  detection,  for  he  has  learned  by 
experience  that  certain  evil  acts  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  punishment.  In 
the  day-room  he  keeps  the  children  in  a  constant  uproar,  teasing  and  tor- 
menting them  if  they  do  not  promptly  obey  his  dictation.  When  corrected, 
he  displays  remarkable  ability  in  concealing  his  own  errors  and  in  testifying 
against  those  about  him. 

His  conception  of  right  seems  to  be  that  which  he  wishes  to  do  and  which 
he  can  do  without  detection.  Wrong  is  to  him  that  for  which  he  feels  sure 
he  will  be  punished.  A  combination  brass  lock  was  placed  upon  the  door  of 
a  lumber-room  -from  which  numerous  articles  had  been  missed.  J.  was 
seen  to  pound  this  lock  open  with  an  axe.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  pun- 
ished by  the  proper  tribunal,  and  he  promised  the  court  that  he  would  never 
try  to  break  open  another  lock.  A  few  days  later  he  fell  into  the  toils  for 
some  entirely  different  offence.  When  arraigned,  he  insisted  upon  waiv- 
ing the  present  charges  and  maintained  as  his  defence  that  he  had  not  tried 
to  break  any  more  locks.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  great  injustice  would  be 
done  him  if  this  negative  conduct  concerning  the  lock  was  not  accepted  as 
positive  proof  of  innocence  in  all  matters  forever  afterwards. 

To  any  one  who  shows  confidence  in  him,  he  can  be  perfectly  angelic  so 
long  as  this  confidence  is  supplemented  by  a  succession  of  special  privileges 
and  favors,  but  the  leading  plank  in  his  platform  of  principles  is ''good 
behavior  for  revenue  only." 

Having  become  convinced  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  keep  him  in  school,  I 
placed  him  with  a  class  of  boys  that  do  fatigue  duty  about  the  grounds, 
instructing  the  attendant  to  furnish  him  with  physical  employmentof  a  light 
nature  suited  to  his  strength.  I  soon  found  that  J.  was  thoroughly  capable  of 
selecting  light  employment  for  himself,  for  he  was  observed  overseeing  the 
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other  boys  who  were  loading  up  a  wheelbarrow,  taking  good  care  to  avoid  the 
shovel,  and  when  the  loading  was  dune,  very  coolly  climbing  upon  the  load 
and  riding  to  its  destination. 

His  ill  treatment  of  other  children  does  not  seem  to  arise  so  much  from 
any  pleasure  it  gives  him  as  from  a  disposition  to  domineer  over  others 
regardless  of  their  sensibilities. 

Cask  V.  Ad.  No.  880.  L.  B.,  »t.  16.  (No  notes  of  family  history 
here.) — This  case  is  interesting  more  because  of  his  eccentricities  than  for 
well-marked  symptoms  of  either  insanity  or  moral  imbecility.  He  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  other  cases  in  that  he  possesses  more  self-control,  and  there 
is  exhibited  more  continuity  of  action,  especially  in  the  way  of  manual  train- 
ing. He  has  learned  to  sew  very  nicely,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privileges 
of  the  sewing-class  and  exercises  is  to  inflict  upon  him  a  severe  punishment. 
He  is  very  destructive  to  property,  especially  his  clothing. 

He  manifests  a  mild  mania  for  the  possession  of  tin-ware.  When  became 
to  the  school  he  brought  a  tin  cup  to  which  he  was  devotedly  attached.  As 
he  used  it  principally  in  pounding  the  other  children's  heads,  it  was  taken 
from  him. 

His  most  profound  pleasure  is  in  witnessing  others  in  pain  and  suffering, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  caused  by  himself,  or  in  perpetrating  some  low 
trick  that  will  cause  trouble  or  annoyance. 

He  delights  in  witnessing  epileptics  in  convulsions,  pushing  helpless  chil- 
dren down,  or  in  pinching  and  sticking  pins  into  his  playmates.  He  will 
often  work  patiently  for  a  long  time  to  accomplish  some  miserable  piece  of 
work  that  will  be  annoying  and  exasperating  to  somebody. 

One  day  he  seemed  to  be  suddenly  inspired  with  a  new  scheme.  He  would 
frequently  laugh  and  clap  his  hands  together  in  great  glee,  occasionally  re- 
marking that  he  ^'  knew  something ;  he  was  going  to  do  something."  That 
night  he  took  a  slop-bucket  and  deliberately  poured  its  contents  upon  the 
different  beds  in  his  dormitory.  This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  acts 
in  which  he  delights.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  is  thoroughly  interested 
in  constructive  occupations  makes  his  case  more  hopeful  than  the  others 
mentioned. 

I  present  these  cases  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  them 
to  a  particular  scientific  pigeon-hole  as  to  stimulate  a  consideration  of  the 
best  measures  of  treating  them. 

Interesting  as  a  scientific  study  of  such  cases  is,  and  whether  we  say 
they  are  cases  of  moral  imbecility,  juvenile  insanity,  or  depravity,  the 
plain  fact  remains  that  they  are  morally  incapable.  The  problem  is,  how 
to  protect  society  from  them  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  them  a 
maximum  degree  of  happiness  within  the  bounds  of  their  forced  and 
necessary  restrictions. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  formulate  my  own  conclusions  they  are 
as  follows : 
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1.  Children  that  manifest  strong  impulsiye  tendencies  towards  evil, 
with  a  weak  exercise  of  will-power,  should  receive  special  training  cal- 
cnlated  to  develop  a  stronger  will  and  a  desire  to  repress  the  impulsive 
tendencies. 

2.  Intellectual  training  may  be  a  detriment  to  such  persons,  and  should 
be  used  only  to  the  extent  that  it  diverts  the  attention  or  strengthens  the 
moral  power. 

3.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  discovery  of  those  causes 
which  stimulate  favorably  and  those  which  act  uniavorably,  and  they 
should  be  as  completely  isolated  from  the  latter  as  possible. 

4.  Physical  isolation  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  physical  punish- 
ment,  the  latter  being  liable  to  assume  the  character  of  cruelty^  It  must 
be  remembered  that  they  cannot  al.ways  control  their  impulses,  and  that 
these  tendencies  have  come  to  them  by  no  choice  of  their  own ;  hence 
they  should  be  treated  tenderly  after  others  are  securely  protected  from 
their  influence. 

5.  When  possible,  manual  employment  should  occupy  a  good  portion 
of  their  time.  As  this  is  generally  distasteful  to  them,  it  should  be  well 
seasoned  with  legitimate  pleasures. 

6.  When  the  impulsive  manifestations  are  plainly  attributable  to  sexual 
perversion,  I  believe  that  surgical  interference  should  be  called  to  our  aid 
after  each  case  shall  have  been  acted  upon  by  a  competent  and  legally 
constituted  commission. 
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CASE  OF  MORAL  IMBECILITY. 
By  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Fort,  Ellicott  City,  MarylaDol. 

The  following  cases,  whose  clinical  history  I  present  to  your  body,  ftiay, 
I  thinkf,  safely  be  classed  among  those  defectives  described  by  Dr.  Kerlin 
as  moral  imbeciles ;  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  case  do  not,  however, 
rest  so  much  upon  its  classification  as  they  do  upon  certain  anomalous 
symptoms  or  conditions,  apparently  beyond  the  lad's  control  and  more  or 
less  beyond  the  discipline  of  his  care-takers. 

The  case  in  question  is  a  boy,  born  June  21,  1875, — now,  therefore, 
within  a  few  days  of  completing  his  seventeenth  birthday.  His  history 
from  birth  as  supplied  by  our  blanks  is  as  follows :  Born  at  full  term  by 
that  form  of  pelvic  presentation  made  by  some  authorities  and  known  as 
^'  footling."  Delivery  not  further  complicated  or  delayed,  and  completed 
by  natural  force ;  some  deficiency  of  animation  after  birth,  but  no  more 
than  might  be  looked  for  in  any  case  of  retarded  labor.  The  child  was 
nourished  by  its  mother  for  a  time,  cow's  milk  being  afterwards  substi- 
tuted; its  head  is  described  as  havino:  been  soft,  sutures  not  closing  until 
a  twelvemonth  after  birth,  and  the  child  remaining  pale  and  chlorotic. 
There  seems  to  be  no  history  of  hereditary  or  idiopathic  taint  in  the 
families  of  either  parent ;  the  grandparents  died  at  ripe  ages  with  no 
mental  disturbance,  and  bot)i  parents  are  of  sound  physique,  with  an 
exception  in  the  person  of  the  father,  which  I  will  mention  later,  and 
both  are  rather  above  the  average  in  mentality,  the  father  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point,  has  occupied  a  chair  of  higher  mathematics  in  his 
Alma  Mater  and  the  president's  chair  in  one  other  well-known  college, 
and  is  a  healthy-minded,  clear-headed,  polished  gentleman.  The  mother 
is  a  bright,  well-educated  matron,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  ordinary 
mothers  of  such  children,  far  above  the  average  in  intellect  and  good 
common  sense.  This  boy  was  the  middle  child  of  three,  the  oldest  and 
youngest  being  exceptionally  bright  young  ladies. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  occult  influence  upon  the  mother  previous 
to  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  the  only  point  upon  which  a  possible  pre- 
natal influence  might  hinge  is  an  injury  to  the  father  ten  years  previous 
to  this  child's  birth.     In  1864  the  father,  while  charging  at  the  head  of 
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His  regimeDt,  .was  struck  by  a  oannon-shot,  which  crushed  his  right  foot 
so  badly  that  ampatatioD  was  necessary;  within  a  short  time  after 
recovery  from  the  injury,  phenomena  of  pain,  aggravated  by  changes  in 
the  weather,  a  genuine  traumatic  neuralgia,  set  in,  which  is  yet  apparent. 
For  eleven  years  the  scholarly  patient  studied  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
changes  upon  his  injured  leg,  and  his  data  carefully  tabulated  were  anno- 
tated by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  presented  them  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  and  they  appeared  in  their  published  Transactions 
for  1883.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  while  the  father  thus  studied  his 
own  symptoms  so  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Dr.  Mitchell  takes  occasion 
to  say  that  he  never  knew  any  man  more  free  from  unwholesome  atten- 
tion to  his  own  ailments. 

Judging  from  the  history  of  the  eleven  years  of  neuralgia  so  markedly 
influenced  by  the  weather,  the  general  nervous  system  of  the  father  must 
have  been  most  profoundly  impressed  by  this  intermittent  irritation,  yet 
if  this  had  any  prenatal  influence  upon  this  boy,  why  should  there  have 
been  an  older  sister  born  without  mental  or  physical  defect  and  another 
afterwards  also  perfectly  sound  ? 

At  seventeen  this  boy  is  not  up  to  the  average  in  height,  weight,  or 
general  intelligence.  There  are  some  peculiarities  of  physiognomy, — ^he 
will  not  meet  your  eye ;  his  eyes  are  rather  sunken,  with  a  peculiar 
glare ;  hb  head  is  flattened  at  the  sides,  running  up  to  a  peak,  longer 
fore  and  affc  than  across,  with  a  protuberant  occiput.  He  walks  with  an 
exaggerated  military  erectness,  arms  at  the  sides  and  little  fingers  to  the 
seams  of  his  trousers-legs,  but  lifting  his  feet  with  a  jerking  movement, 
and  when  he  runs,  he  runs,  as  the  boys  say,  all  over. 

I  suspect  that  his  mental  peculiarities  were  noticed  at  an  earlier  period 
than  that  given,  the  parents  probably  being  loath  to  believe  the  evidences 
of  their  own  senses  until  it  became  so  evident  that  there  was  no  fur£her 
excuse  for  disbelieving,  which  was  at  the  -  age  of  thirteen.  At  this 
period  he  developed  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  make  himself  the  central 
figure  of  sensational  tableaux ;  his  plan  was  to  run  away  from  home, 
return  slyly  and  hide  in  some  safe  retreat,  from  which  he  would  reappear 
in  triumph  to  a  household  demoralized  by  the  loss  of  their  darling. 

Unfortunately  for  his  success  as  a  representative  of  the  prodigal  son, 
the  parents  were  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  he  gave  them  credit  for,  and 
after  he  had  played  his  little  trick  two  or  three  times,  he  returned  after 
a  pretended  elopement,  to  be  presented  by  his  irate  father  with  a  tremen- 
dous rattaning  in  lieu  of  the  fatted  calf. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  towards  feigning  a  fit,  or  rather  a  cata- 
leptic condition,  and,  as  his  home  environments  favored  this  form  of 
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sensation  making,  he  succeeded  in  creating  a  very  considerable  wave  of 
excitement,  at  irregular  intervals,  for  some  time,  though  I  am  oonviDoed 
that  the  rattan,  electric  battery,  or  cold-water  douche  would  have  caused 
another  change  of  programme.  He  also  developed  a  most  decided  ability 
in  describing  alleged  visits  of  Satan  to  his  bedside  after  retiring,  and  a 
most  vivid  and  lurid  recitation  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  at 
these  times. 

About  this  time  he  was  brought  to  me,  and  for  a  long  time  he  showed 
the  most  amiable  disposition,  attended  to  his  school  duties  with  much 
interest,  and  began  to  show  some  improvement  in  writing,  reading,  etc. 
His  only  departure  from  the  ordinary  was  when  he  would  tell  one  of  his 
wonderful  tales,  which  fell  rather  flat  upon  the  audience  of  simpletons  to 
whom  he  related  them.  He  finally  received  a  backset  in  this  amuse- 
ment by  making  a  confidant  of  William  E.,  a  character  well  known  here, 
who  is  himself  saturated  with  all  sorts  of  diabolical  and  other  uncanny 
stories,  and  he,  thinking  to  have  found  a  kindred  spirit,  cornered  our 
amateur ^and  poured  such  a  deluge  of  frightful  stories  into  his  ears  that 
the  lad  was  scared  into  retiring  from  the  arena  as  a  story-teller. 

One  day  our  friend  eloped,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  thunder-storm ; 
we  got  upon  his  track  so  soon  that  he  had  not  gone  very  far  when  over- 
taken ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  was  useless  to  go  farther  he  flung  himself 
down  upon  the  ground  and  feigned  to  be  unconscious ;  in  this  condition 
and  soaking  wet  he  whs  carried  home,  and  after  being  rubbed  dry,  we 
were  about  placing  him  in  bed  and  applying  stimulants  when  I  noticed  a 
slender  line  of  light  reflected  from  his  eyes,  which  seemed  partially  open, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  emptied  a  full  pitcher  of  cold  water  in  his 
face  and  exposed  breast;  this  resuscitated  him  in  short  order,  and  the  few 
future  attempts  at  feigning  unconsciousness  were  ended  very  abruptly  by 
the  mere  appearance  of  a  pitcher. 

He  now  began  to  evince  a  vicious  disposition,  striking  and  kicking  the 
smaller  boys  and  threatening  to  run  away ;  he  even  attempted  to  elope 
several  times,  and  when  caught  and  brought  to  the  office  for  correction, 
would  turn  sullen  and  mumble  in  a  surly  tone  the  one  reply  "  I  don't 
know"  to  every  question.  It  was  then  that  I  began'to  notice  a  peculiar 
pallor,  an  increase  of  the  respirations  and  a  slowing  of  the  circulation, 
cold,  clammy  extremities,  and  generally  a  moderate  diarrhoea. 

These  attacks  of  unruliness  and  other  symptoms  came  on  at  intervals 
governed  by  no  rule,  and  aHer  some  months  ceased.  He  now  eloped, 
and  was  only  found  by  chance  at  the  Relay,  some  six  miles  from  oar 
home,  by  myself  as  I  was  returning  from  Baltimore. 

He  was  then  very  nearly  collapsed,  and  fairly  staggered  into  the  car 
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when  I  called  him,  immediately  sinking  into  a  real  or  feigned  sleep,  from 
which  he  roused  himself  when  the  condactor  called  oar.  station. 

He  was  qaite  ill  from  the  effects  of  this  escapade,  and  gave  as  his 
reason  for  running  away  that  the  attendant  had  beaten  him,  and  told  him 
to  run  away  if  he  wanted  to ;  "  drove  him  away  like  a  dog,"  as  he  'ex- 
pressed it.  He  now  became  dull  and  sluggish  in  school,  irritable  and 
peevish  outside,  impatient  and  domineering  in  his  associations  with  the 
other  boys;  if  crossed  or  corrected  sharply,  he  at  once  becomes  sullen, 
and  instead  of  replying  to  a  question,  will  constantly  repeat  "  I've  got  a 
pain. 

This  "  pain"  is  located  in  various  places,  generally  in  his  stomach ; 
bullying  only  made  it  worse,  so  now  recourse  is  had  to  placebos ;  one 
plan  is  to  send  him  to  bed  in  company  with  a  box  of  good-sized  bread- 
pills  ;  this  in  connection  with  a  meagre  diet  generally  effects  a  cure. 

On  the  strength  of  several  months'  good  behavior  he  was  permitted  a 
week's  visit  to  friends  during  the  last  Christmas  holidays ;  these  friends 
petted  and  praised  him,  and  did  everything  for  him  they  ought  not  to 
have  done,  so  it  was  not  long  afler  his  return  before  a  ^'  pain"  set  in,  and 
lasted,  despite  his  bread-pills  and  isolation,  for  nearly  a  week.  ,  These 
attacks  have  occurred  at  about  thirty  days'  intervals,  the  last  two  or  three 
being  further  complicated  by  an  admirably  counterfeited  addition  of 
''  tpasms.^^  Once  he  begged  so  hard  for  poison  that  he  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  full  dose  of  syrup  of  ipecac,  since  when  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  any  desire  to  commit  suicide. 

Have  we  not  in  this  case  something  very  close  kin  to  the  convulsive 
diseases  ? 

Pr.  Kerlin  has  described  *  the  so-called  epileptic  change,  in  imbeciles, 
in  which  he  says, "  The  so-called  epileptic  change  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied in  the  present  history  of  any  individual  case  with  convulsions  and 
insensibility,  for  these  may  be  transmuted  into  emotional  automatism, 
eccentricities  of  behavior  or  morals,  etc.,  lesser  indications  of  the  con- 
cealed malady." 

The  classification  is  of  importance  in  considering  the  future.  The 
poor  boy's  Mr.  Hyde  must  be  eliminated  or  made  to  disappear  by  some 
means  to  be  applied  by  his  physician  preceptor.  Our  experience  leads  us 
to  think  that  an  active  muscular  existence  with  little  or  no  attention  to 
routine  school-work  would  give  the  best  results,  but  we  are  baffled  by  the 
rapid  change  of  desire.  He  will  work  fast  and  furious  so  long  as  inter- 
ested, but  wiU  give  up  as  soon  as  the  interest  slackens,  and  if  pressed  to 

*  Transactions  of  Association,  Supplement,  1881. 
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ooDtinne,  sinks  into  a  passive  resistance  which  is  worse  to  combat  tbstD  a 
more  active  obsUnacy. 

He  has  been  tried  upon  every  moral  side  and  found  wanting ;  he  haa 
no  physical  feat,  and  lacks  sensiUveness  to  pain  applied  iecundem  artmn  ; 
appeals  to  his  honor  have  lost  all  effect,  and  he  forgets  punishment  with 
marvellous  rapidity. 

I  had  thought  he  might  be  irritated  by  injudicious  attendants,  but  for 
a  period  of  six  months  we  have  been  blessed  with  very  excellent  men, 
who  have  most  conscientiously  foUowed  directions ;  therefore  it  is  with 
some  feelings  of  chagrin  that  we  offer  this  description,  hoping  for  a  sag-. 
gestion  from  those  older  in  the  work. 

In  his  schooUwork  he  is  very  backward  and  extremely  didl.  Some 
things  he  learns  with  more  ease  than  others,  but  his  actual  knowledge  is 
very  superficial,  and  judgment,  niL 

He  reads  slowly  and  fairly  well,  but  he  cannot  appreciate  the  true 
sense  of  what  he  reads ;  he  can  add  and  subtract  when  kept  down  to  the 
fact  in  question ;  he  can  change  money  after  a  fashion,  but  is  very  slow, 
and,  while  he  uses  his  fingers  somewhat  deftly,  lacks  any  originality  in 
designing. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING. 
Bj  Miss  Margaret  Bancroft,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

The  two  pupils  of  whom  we  will  give  brief  reports  to-day  are  not  both 
cases  of  surgical  interference. 

The  one  of  whom  we  will  speak  first  is  a  deaf-mute,  and  so  marked  a 
case  of  idiocy  that  we  feel  we  would  like  to  have  it  known  what  can  be 
done  for  such  a  one  with  systematic  individual  training.  In  the  summer 
of  1887  S.  £.  was  brought  to  us,  past  twenty  years  of  age,  a  sickly,  wild, 
destructive,  disgusting  specimen  of  humanity.  With  his  eyes  rolling,  his 
head  never  still,  his  unearthly  noises,  his  vomiting,  his  sniffling,  and 
with  a  poor  worn-out  stomach,  he  certainly  seemed  not  only  a  hopeless 
case,  but  appallingly  hopeleite.  Neighbors  asked  where  we  kept  the  cow 
which  bellowed  so,  the  children  who  passed  looked  in  trembling  eager- 
ness to  see  the  wild  man,  while  all  our  attention  was  given  to  keeping 
him  from  breaking  away  and  destroying  furniture,  etc.  The  only  gleam 
of  hopefulness  to  us  in  the  case  was  his  homesickness  and  the  strong 
affection  he  showed  for  his  family. 

During  the  first  few  months  our  efforts  were  directed  to  getting  him 
physically  well ;  indiscriminate  eating  and  drinking  had  almost  destroyed 
the  coating  of  hb  stomach,  consequently  even  after  drinking  he  would 
vomit.  After  months  of  weary  effort  in  dieting  we  were  rewarded,  and  it 
is  recorded  twelve  months  after  his  coming  to  us,  ^*  S.  E.  went  four  days 
without  vomiting  or  destroying  his  clothes."  During  that  year  we  had 
tried  male  and  female  attendants ;  all  left  in  disgust  with  their  failure ; 
and  finally  we  decided  if  we  were  to  win  in  the  race  we  must  take  entire 
charge  day  and  night.  This  I  did  for  three  months :  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  tended  and  cared  for  him,  taught  him  to  love  me  and 
feel  that  I  loved  him.  From  that  time  the  greatest  trial  was  over.  In 
the  summer  of  1888  Miss  Cox  entered  into  the  work  with  me,  and  she 
noticed  that  he  was  fastidious  about  the  color  of  things  he  wore,  and 
suggested  having  nice  fine  clothing  for  him,  white  shirts,  collars,  neckties, 
etc.  His  people  were  willing,  but  laughed  at  the  idea.  We  tried  it;  took 
him  to  Philadelphia  and  had  him  fitted  for  his  suit.  The  success  was 
wonderful.  He  was  perfectly  delighted,  blew  and  puffed  on  his  clothes, 
and  from  that  time,  unless  some  very  serious  trouble  arose  with  his  care- 
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taker,  he  never  destroyed  anythiDg  he  wore  unless  ic  was  ugly.  Preyions 
to  this  he  would  tear  or  destroy  three  or  four  suits  a  week.  We  took  him 
to  the  Academy  of  Music  at  one  time,  and  he  behaved  beautifully  and 
appreciated  the  play.  We  desired  to  have  his  picture  taken,  but  so  far  it 
had  been  impossible ;  but  we  showed  him  how  much  we  wanted  him  to  be 
good,  and  afler  he  had  been  with  us  two  years  we  took  him  to  Philadel- 
phia to  a  photographer's  and  he  had  a  good  picture  taken. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  secure  his  attention,  and  afler  a  yeai^  we  had 
barely  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  string  buttons  and  beads,  and  this  only 
for  a  short  time,  his  favorite  pastime  being  to  rock  in  a  chair.  In  the 
fall  of  1888  we  had  him  sufficiently  under  control  to  place  him  in  the 
school-room  and  have  the  discipline  of  sitting  still  during  the  opening 
exercises.  Miss  Cox,  who  had  charge  of  him,  made  him  draw  strokes 
with  a  carpenter  s  pencil  in  a  book  or  on  a  slate,  and  with  chalk  on  the 
blackboard ;  for  every  mark  he  did  well  he  received  a  small  piece  of  candy, 
and  for  every  wilfully  wrong  mark  a  tap  on  his  knuckles  with  a  ruler. 
In  1889  and  1890  to  the  drawing  of  lines  he  had  mat-weaving  added. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  count  the  dozens  of  mats  destroyed  and  the 
weaving* needles  broken  and  the  taps  on  the  knuckles,  etc.,  etc.,  but  at 
last  patience  was  rewarded,  and  the  whole  school  set  up  a  hurrah  one 
morning  when  S.  threaded  his  needle  and  put  in  one  row  without  help. 
There  were  many  ups  and  downs,  but  from  that  time  the  improvement 
was  constant  until  it  became  a  matter  of  course  for  S.  to  finish  a  mat  in 
two  or  three  lessons.  A  peculiarity  of  his  was  always  to  choose  delicate 
pinks,  blues,  and  grays,  never  showy  bright  colors.  We  had  a  set  of 
stencils  for  him,  and,  taking  a  hint  from  Laura  Bridgman,  had  him  print 
the  words  and  get  the  articles ;  for  example,  cake,  knife,  water,  cup,  glass, 
key,  etc.  He  was  very  fond  of  riding,  and  great  was  his  glee  when  he 
could  print  horse  and  take  it  to  the  man  at  the  stable  to  show  him  he 
was  to  have  a  ride.  His  lessons  the  last  year  consisted  of  kindergarten 
drawing,  weaving,  pricking,  pinking,  drawing  objects  in  Krusi's  Drawing- 
Books  Nos.  1  and  2,  printing,  carpentry,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
hammock-making,  and  we  were  about  having  him  taught  shoemaking,  as 
he  had  a  great  aptitude  for  tools. 

A  large  number  of  people  have  heard  and  seen  this  boy  before  and 
after  his  coming  to  us,  and  all  wonder  at  our  great  success.  It  has  taken 
unbounded  patience,  hopefulness,  and  trust,  but  the  great  secret  has  been 
love,— our  love  for  him  and  his  love  for  us  and  trust  in  us.  We  tried  two 
or  three  times  placing  him  in  the  care  of  others  to  be  taught  when  we 
were  engaged  with  a  new  pupil,  but  it  always  failed,  as  none  loved  or 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  as  we  did. 
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This  holds  good  with  all  feeble-minded  children, — the  sacoeflsfnl,  the 
only  truly  successful  teachers  and  helpers  in  this  work  are  those  who 
adopt  it  from  love  of  it  and  not  for  gain  or  fame. 

The  other  case  is  one  of  surgical  interference,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  which  we  have  any  record.  W.  P.  b  reported  as  being 
an  unusually  bright  baby  until  at  fourteen  months  of  age  he  had  a  fall  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  after  which  there  was  a  change  in  his  mental  condition, 
though  no  outward  injury  could  be  observed.  At  the  age  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  during  a  slight  illness,  his  first  attack  of  epilepsy  occurred, 
and  from  that  time  until  Dr.  Keen  operated  upon  him,  four  years  later, 
he  had  over  five  thousand  spasms.  He  was  so  dangerous  that  he  was 
confined  in  a  little  room  made  and  padded  for  him.  His  clothing  had  to 
be  sewed  on  every  morning,  as  he  would  tear  it  off  if  it  was  put  on  in 
an  ordinary  way.  Any  animal  or  fowl  which  strayed  into  his  little  yard, 
such  as  a  cat,  or  a  chicken,  etc.,  was  instantly  killed.  He  knocked  down 
and  kicked  one  of  his  care-takers.  He  could  climb  so  quickly  that  his 
father  said  he  had  frequently  been  to  the  top  of  his  church,  and  in  such 
a  position  that  it  would  make  a  spectator  tremble  with  fear.  It  was  a 
heart-breaking  trial  to  his  father  and  mother,  and,  although  everything 
was  done  to  help  him  and  large  sums  were  spent  with  different  physicians, 
all  was  in  vain  until  he  was  brought  to  Philadelphia  to  Dr.  Keen  and  was 
operated  upon  at  the  Jefferson  Hospital  in  December,  1889.  Trephining 
and  the  removal  of  the  hand-centre  were  done.  His  father  stated  to  us 
when  he  brought  him  to  our  home,  in  March,  1890,  that  after  the  opera- 
tion there  was  some  slight  improvement,  that  by  watching  him  he  could 
be  kept  for  a  time  with  other  children  without  hurting  them,  and  would 
not  tear  off  his  clothes  as  he  had  done  before  operation.  His  spasms  had 
decreased  in  number,  although  he  had  several  drawbacks,  such  as  a  bad 
fall,  and  no  systematic  training.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  we  felt 
we  had  a  young  tiger  in  our  peaceful  home ;  he  bit,  scratched,  kicked, 
and  spit  on  us  until  we  were  black  and  blue  and  dripping  wet  with  saliva. 
This  is  no  exaggeration ;  I  have  seen  him  wet  four  persons  who  were 
trying  to  help  get  him  under  subjection.  In  his  paroxysms  of  spitting 
we  felt  he  was  no  imbecile,  as  he  deliberately  aimed  his  spitting  at  the 
person  who  was  doing  the  most  to  conquer  him.  This  encouraged  us, 
and  we  felt  we  would  try  and  try  to  find  if  there  was  a  possible  means 
of  winning  our  way.  Afler  hard  work  and  method  after  method  had 
been  tried,  this  filthy  habit  was  entirely  broken. 

The  first  attempt  to  have  him  at  the  table  resulted  in  plates  being 
thrown  across  the  room,  table  upset,  etc.  He  would  eat  nothing  buc 
meat,  and  that  with  his  fingers.     He  seemed  to  have  no  taste  at  all,  and  in 
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this  respect  we  had  to  cultivate  an  appetite  for  all  ordinary  and  healthful 
food.  His  right  hand  was  paralyzed,  and  we  were  desirous  to  bring  it 
into  action.  This  required  the  utmost  patience  and  tact,  as  we  were 
afraid  to  use  too  firm  measures  on  account  of  exciting  him  too  much  and 
bringing  on  the  spasms,  which  now  occurred  semi-monthly.  In  this  work 
we  had  him  sit  by  Miss  Cox,  for  whom  he  began  to  show  the  first  spark 
of  affection,  and  at  each  meal,  when  he  could  remain,  she  took  his  sick 
hand  and  had  him  eat  one  spoonful,  holding  the  spoon  in  the  hand ;  if 
he  would  do  this  he  could  eat  the  rest  of  his  meal  with  the  other  hand. 
This  was  persevered  with  for  weeks  and  months,  and  now  he  eats  with 
his  right  hand  and  behaves  like  a  little  gentleman.  We  are  very  proud 
of  his  table-manners. 

During  the  first  year  his  spasms  averaged  between  ten  and  fifteen  per 
month.  We  could  not  secure  his  attention,  and  the  only  amusement  he 
had  was  a  string,  which  he  would  blow ;  but  in  no  way  could  he  be  induced 
to  play,  or  look  at  books,  pictures,  etc.  The  first  attempt  to  have  him  in 
the  school-room  was  a  tempest ;  we  tied  him  in  a  chair,  and  a  strong  man 
and  myself  held  him  there  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  removed 
him.  We  persevered  in  this  for  weeks,  until  we  could  have  him  in 
during  the  opening  exercises,  tied  in  his  chair.  After  six  months  of  this 
work  we  could  have  him  in  the  school-room  untied,  for  a  short  time. 
It  was  so  with  everything  we  Attempted  to  do  with  him ;  in  teaching  him 
we  were  obliged  to  have  one  person  hold  him  while  another  directed  his 
hands.  So  on  until  we  gradually  got  him  to  like  his  work.  In  march- 
ing, calisthenics,  games,  kindergarten* work,  chart- work,  board- work,  slate- 
work,  there  were  the  same  battles  week  after  week ;  but  now  he  leads  in 
the  marching,  and  we  have  with  us  his  books  of  work  and  some  work 
which  he  did  in  a  few  minutes.  He  is  trying  in  all  his  work  to  use  his 
right  hand,  but  it  is  a  great  effort  and  requires  the  exercise  of  patience 
on  his  part.  He  is  loving  and  neat,  takes  great  pride  in  his  clothes,  says 
his  prayers,  and  tries  to  please. 

When  he  came  he  could  say  about  thirty  words,  but  would  not  repeat 
them  with  any  sense.  We  worked  a  long  time  before  we  could  get  his 
mind  sufficiently  under  control  to  have  him  talk,  but  now  he  repeats 
every  word  he  hears  and  tries  to  make  sentences,  but  is  backward  in  this 
respect.  This  morning  he  made  a  new  effort  at  a  sentence :  he  saw  me 
as  he  came  from  his  bath,  and  said,  '^  Good-morning,  mamma ;  see  Willie 
been  in  tub  for  bath."  He  has  a  daily  drill  in  asking  questions  and  in 
answering.  In  this,  however,  he  is  very  slow,  but  is  now  commencing  to 
ask  a  question  occasionally,  and  answers  a  few.  So  far,  although  he  has 
a  wonderfully  strong  will,  he  has  not  acquired  the  power  of  bringing  that 
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will  into  play  to  practise  the  knowledge  whioh  he  is  gaining.  To  gaide 
and  direct  him  in  this  we  feel  will  require  the  penetration  and  tact  of  a 
PestaloKzi  or  a  Froebel. 

From  January,  1891,  until  June,  1891,  he  had  fifty- three  hard  spasms. 
From  January,  1892,  until  the  present  time  (June,  1892)  he  has  had 
eleven,  and  three  dizzy  spells. 

How  we  wish  we  could  have  the  public  see  the  necessity  of  having 
more  teachers — ^bright,  intelligent  teachers— in  this  work,  and  establish 
training-schools  for  teachers  and  attendants  all  over  the  country  I  When 
it  awakens  to  this  necessity  for  the  feeble-minded  and  backward  as  it  has 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  then  and  then  only  will  we  see  the  results  which 
•  can  be  attained. 
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SURGICAL  VERSUS  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  MENTAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FEEBLEMINDED. 

By  Frank  P.  Norburt,  M.D.,  Jacksonyille,  lUiDois. 

Read  be/are  the  Atsociation  of  SuperintendentB  of  American  Insiitu- 
tioriB/or  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  at  Elwyn^  Pa.j  June  15, 
1892. 

We  live  in  a  day  of  eurgical  progress  crowned  by  suooessfnl  opera- 
tions on  cavities  heretofore  dosed  to  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  advent  of 
antisepsis  and  asepsis  laid  the  foundation  for  such  success  and  made 
possible  the  great  progress  in  regional  diagnosis. 

The  technique  of  surgical  operations  and  wound  treatment  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  evolved,  so  that  the  detail  now  essential  to  success  is  so 
precise  that  each  factor  contributory  to  happy  results  must  be  thoroughly 
mastered  ere  the  operation  is  undertaken. 

This  perfection  in  the  art  of  surgery  has  made  operators  bold,  so  that 
to  open  the  calvarium  or  abdomen  and  explore  for  lesions  is  an  eveiy- 
day  occurrence. 

The  field,  seemingly  great,  but  in  reality  small,  for  operative  inter- 
ference in  cerebral  diseases  has  records  of  wonderful  achievements  and 
records  of  ignominious  failures ;  the  latter  due  to  the  haste  to  report 
operations  without  first  scientifically  making  a  diagnosis. 

Grossly  theoretical  has  been  the  basis  of  much  of  cerebral  surgery ; 
especially  does  this  apply  to  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  microoephalns. 
We  are  surprised  at  such  undertakings  by  operators  whose  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  surgery  is  so  great,  for  we  are  right  in  thinking  they  should 
have  equally  as  advanced  knowledge  in  pathology,  and  hence  when  such 
grave  errors  of  commission  occur  surprise  is  but  natural  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  As  superintendents  of  feeble- 
minded institutions,  where  you  come  daily  in  contact  with  this  unfortu- 
nate  class  of  defectives, — the  microcephalic  idiots, — ^you,  no  doubt,  have, 
since  the  agitation  of  operative  interference,  been  struck  with  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  operation,  viewing  it  from  a  pathological  stand-point. 
Though  pressed  by  friends  and  relations  of  these  defectives  to  endorse 
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the  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  inhibited  brftio  development,  you  have 
calmly  waited  developments  and  invited  inspection  of  results  by  them, 
in  order  that  no  rash  haste  oould  be  laid  at  your  door.  You  have  been 
conservative,  and,  as  Dr.  Carson  said  to  me  in  a  private  letter,  **  have  had 
but  little  sympathy  with  such  surgery."  The  lay  press  has  taken  up 
this  subject ;  it  was  only  recently  I  saw  in  one  of  the  leading  illustrated 
weeklies  of  New  York  a  glowing  description  of  the  operation  and  its 
results.  Parents,  naturally,  are  inquiring  of  the  operation,  and  are  willing 
to  submit  their  children  as  lambs  to  be  slain  on  the  altar  of  experimental 
surgery. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  my  own  neighborhood  where  the  parents 
urged  the  operation,  but  the  surgeon,  one  of  the  most  skilful  in  the 
West,  advised  them  to  wait,  and  on  my  suggestion  has  informed  the 
parents  of  the  real  results  that  have  followed  the  operations  up  to  date. 
A  sanguine  study  of  the  results  of  the  operation  does  not  sustain  the 
anticipation  of  its  founder,  Lannelongue,  because  it  is  found  that  from 
a  pathological  stand-point  it  is  not  scientific. 

The  three  possible  methods — anatomical,  pathological,  and  embryologi- 
cal — of  investigating  the  nature  of  microcephalus  all  confirm  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  condition  of  arrested  development,  occurring  at  or  near  the 
sixth  month  of  gestation,  and  is  not  due  to  premature  synostosis.  Let 
us  examine  in  detail  the  pathological  anatomy  of  microcephalus.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  narrowing  of  the  brain  and  skull  in  all  its  diameters, 
and  accompanied  by  structural  deficiencies  of  the  central  and  cortical 
portions  of  the  brain.  Synostosis  of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  may  be 
concomitant,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  maoroscopical  examination  of 
the  brain  will  show  the  structural  peculiarities,  such  as  complete  or  par- 
tial absence  of  convolutions,  absence  of  corpus  callosum,  gyrus  fornicatus, 
etc.,  atrophy  of  the  lobes,  especially  the  frontal  and  occipital. 

Downs  reports  a  most  interesting  case  of  microcephalus  showing  ab- 
normal brain-development.  The  boy  was  an  extremely  good  example  of 
the  susceptibility  to  education  of  even  the  most  unpromising  cases.  He 
acquired  language,  read  books  with  simple  words,  amused  himself  with 
pictures,  and  much  enjoyed  life.  He  was  very  agile,  but  always  rested 
himself  by  placing  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  when  he  ran  did  so 
with  his  head  far  in  advance  of  his  body  in  a  simian-like  manner.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  fifty-six  inches  in  height  and 
weighed  only  thirty-nine  pounds.  He  died  of  phthisis.  His  head  meas- 
ured fifteen  inches  in  circumference.  The  encephalon  with  its  membranes 
weighed  fifleen  ounces.  The  cerebrum  was  attenuated  in  the  occipital 
region  in  length,  width,  and  depth. 

24 
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The  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  development  arose  in  all 
probability  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  germ. 

The  convolations  which  were  best  developed  were  those  of  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  temporal  regions,  while  those  less  so  were  the  orbital,  bat 
especially  the  occipital.     The  centre  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil,  was  repre- 
sented only  by  a  slightly  elevated  prominence.    Gratiolet  laid  great  stress 
on  the  supra-marginal  lobule  as  characteristic  of  man ;  in  this  brain,  how- 
ever, the  whole  was  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  size,  while  the  bent 
fold  was  disproportionately  large.     Certainly  the  conformation  is  not  ex- 
plicable by  reference  merely  to  retarded  growth,  and  lends,  therefore,  no 
countenance  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  regard  microcephalic  brains 
as  due  simply  to  synostosis.     In  this  case  the  sutures  of  the  cranium 
remained  with   remarkable  distinctness.     The  defect  was  one  of   de- 
velopment and  not  of  growth  merely.     The  evidence  of  this  is  derived 
from  the  modification  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  form.     The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  was  not  equal  through- 
out the  convolutions,  and  here  again  some  additional  proof  was  offered 
of  the  arrest   in   development   not  having   taken    place   at  a  definite 
period  of  embryonic  existence.     (But  approximately  before  the  seventh 
month.) 

Shuttleworth  has  reported  an  odd  case,  showing  defective  development 
of  the  occipital  lobe. 

Beach  has  also  published  some  cases  of  microoephalus  where  the  de- 
fective development  of  the  occipital  lobe  was  very  marked.  The  micro- 
scopical examination  shows  absence  of  ganglionic  cells  and  deficient 
nerve  fibres.  The  gray  matter  may  or  may  not  be  disproportionate ;  if 
in  excess,  it  does  not  necessarily  show  that  the  ganglionic  cells  are  devel- 
oped, for  there  is  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain.  The  cases  showing  compressed  convolutions  (which  are  very  rare) 
may  have  an  excess  of  gray  matter. 

Synostosis  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  arrested  mental  development, 
and  it  is  not  a  factor  in  producing  microcephalus. 

Broca  has  modified  Virchow's  theory,  by  saying  it  is  a  result  and  not  a 
cause  of  microcephalus. 

Lannelongue  now  accepts  the  same  view,  but  believes  that  as  the  brain 
is  capable  of  developing  until  past  the  eighth  year,  the  operation  is  justi- 
fiable as  a  stimulant  to  brain-growth. 

Synostosis  may  or  may  not  exist  in  microcephalus.  Downs  says,  '^  My 
own  observations  of  the  crania  of  about  two  hundred  idiots,  many  of 
them  deformed  in  various  ways,  and  some  of  them  unusually  small,  have 
led  me  to  take  an  entirely  different  view  regarding  synostosis  being  a 
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factor  in  miorocepbalaS)  and  to  assume  that  the  deviations  of  the  cra^ 
nium  have  been  rather  the  sequence  of  circumstances  arresting  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  encephalon,  and  have  not  been  the 
result  of  premature  ossification  of  the  sutures."  He  reports  cases  of 
open  sutures  and  fontanelles,  yet  associated  with  a  great  degree  of 
microcephalism. 

Wilmarth  does  not  endorse  the  synostosis  theory,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
says,  "  There  seems  to  be  in  nearly  all  cases  an  extra  amount  of  sub- 
arachoid  fluid,  with  no  flattening  of  the  convolutions  or  other  indications 
of  intra-cranial  pressure." 

If  the  conditions  arose  from  cranial  pressure,  all  portions  of  the  brain 
should  sufler  alike,  as  the  brain  may  be  regarded  as  fluid  so  far  as  the 
transmission  of  pressure  is  concerned.  He  has  found  but  one  case  of 
compression  in  his  extensive  autopsies.  Ireland  is  opposed  to  the  belief 
so  authoritatively  stated  that  premature  synostosis  is  the  cause  of  micro- 
cephalus. 

Fletcher  Beach,  in  his  morphological  study  of  microcephalus,  has 
shown  how  defective  brain- development  is  responsible  for  the  idiocy. 

Shuttleworth  says, "  The  authority  of  the  illustrious  Virchow  has  often 
been  quoted  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  cause  of  microcephalus  is 
premature  synostosis.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  opinion  is  held  by  him 
without  qualification,  but,  so  far  as  my  humble  experience  goes,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  premature  synostosis  is,  as  a  rule,  the  conse- 
quence rather  than  the  cause  of  the  imperfect  brain -development.  Such, 
at  least,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  case  in  an  instance  of  microcephalus 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  pretty  thoroughly  investigating.  The 
microcephalus  depended  upon  some  arresting  influence  having  been 
brought  into  play  to  check  the  growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  back- 
ward and  downward,  at  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frontal  convolutions  having  proceeded  normally  so  far  as  the 
formative  processes  were  complete.  In  this  case  the  coronal  suture  was 
imperfectly  ossified,  though  the  girl  was  fifteen  years  of  age." 

The  evidences  of  absence  of  cortical  cell  development  are  many ;  the 
idiocy,  where  inability  to  receive  and  retain  impressions ;  this  mental 
condition  may  be  variable,  the  extent  of  intelligence  varying  according 
to  the  degree  of  cortical  deficiency. 

As  a  class  microcephalics  are  quick,  active,  expressive  in  gesture,  but 
can  only  receive  the  simplest  training.  Associated  defective  speech  is 
oflen  noticeable,  due  to  interference  with  or  absence  of  the  motor  speech- 
centre. 

The  idiocy  is  ''  a  vice  of  the  entire  organism,"  and  the  improvement  of 
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the  mental  condition  depends  on  the  improvement  of  the  entire  phjaical 
system.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  assistance  of  surgical  means,  for 
brain-growth  is  not  dependent  on  stimulus  from  such  a  source,  but  from 
true  physiological  education,  the  training  of  the  bodily  powers,  without 
which  no  mental  improvement  can  be  expected.  The  marked  improve- 
ment noticed  in  the  few  cases  which  have  survived  the  operation  of  linear 
craniotomy  has  been  noticed  "  almost  instantly/'  and  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  where  even  the  friends  of  the  family  have  noticed  it.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  how  strenuously  does  the  surgeon,  the  parent,  the 
friend,  watch  for  and  endeavor  to  elicit  improvement,  and  the  degree  of 
idiocy  must  indeed  be  very  profound  if  some  reward  is  not  forthcoming 
for  their  endeavors. 

But  is  not  this  evidence  in  favor  of  the  operation  ?  By  no  means, 
for  had  such  persistency  been  marked  in  the  training  of  the  child  before 
as  after  the  operation,  no  doubt  the  results  would  be  the  same. 

The  great  trouble  with  all  persons  associated  with  the  feeble-minded 
outside  of  institutions  is,  that  they  have  not  the  patience,  nor  are  they 
familiar  with  the  methods  to  elicit  improvement  in  their  mental  con- 
dition. 

The  education  of  a  feeble-minded  child  is  pursued  along  the  line  of 
physiological  development ;  it  is  a  long,  tedious  process,  this  day  after 
day  drill  of  object  teaching,  of  sense  perception,  whereby  the  cortical 
cells  are  developed  in  the  individual  as  they  have  been  in  the  race,  by  the 
results  of  education  through  the  ages.  Though  the  brain  is  formed  in 
embryonic  life,  its  highest  development  only  takes  place  after  birth,  and 
the  mental  action  is  dependent  upon  nervous  structure  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  same  as  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  on  the  hepatic  structure  and 
its  blood-supply.     (Maudsley.) 

As  Shuttleworth  says,  "  It  has  been  well  said  that  in  a  well-managed 
idiot  institution  the  intelligent  visitor  will  find  a  species  of  educational 
laboratory  where  experiments  may  be  tried  to  the  advantage  of  teachers 
and  pupils  of  every  grade.  Dark  and  dismal  though  the  work  may  at 
first  appear,  the  patient  observer  will,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  be  rewarded 
by  seeing  the  cloud  lifling,  and,  as  he  watches,  exclaim  with  Prospero, — 

'  The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.'  '* 
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NOTES  ON  CRANIECTOMY. 

By  O.  E.  Shuttleworth,  B.A.,  M.D.,  etc., 
Medical  Superintendent,  Royal  Albert  Asylum ,  Lancaster,  England. 

Mr  atteDtion  having  been  called  early  in  1891  to  the  operation  of 
craniectomy  as  performed  by  Dr.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  M.  Lanne- 
longue,  of  Paris,  for  the  relief  of  intra-cranial  pressure,  or  of  impeded 
cerebral  development  consequent  on  premature  synostosis,  I  made  it 
my  business  to  visit  the  clinique  of  M.  1e  Professeur  Lannelongue,  at 
the  Hdpital  Trousseau,  Paris,  on  June  3d  last.  There  were  at  that 
time  no  cases  in  which  craniectomy  had  been  performed  in  the  hospital, 
but  M.  Lannelongue  was  good  enough  to  explain  to  me  his  methods  of 
procedure  in  (1)  lineal  craniectomy,  and  (2)  ^'  craniectouie  k  lambeaux  ;*' 
and  he  assured  me  that  of  twenty-five  patients  operated  on  by  himself 
only  one  had  died,  and  the  other  twenty-four  had  all  improved  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  one  case,  a  speechless  child  had  commenced  to  speak 
very  soon  after  the  operation ;  in  another,  a  microcephalic  idiot,  four 
years  old,  on  whom  he  had  performed  linear  craniectomy,  had  ceased  the 
incessant  crying  and  drivelling  to  which  he  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed, was  learning  to  walk  and  trying  to  talk.  Inquiring  from  Dr. 
Bourneville,  physician  in  charge  of  the  department  for  imbecile  children 
at  the  Bicetre,  what  was  his  experience  with  regard  to  craniectomy,  he 
said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  opportunities  of  judging,  the  effect  in  cases  of 
imbecility  was  "  absolutely  nil.'*  So  much  for  the  result  of  inquiring 
on  the  spot  as  to  craniectomy  in  Paris,  but  I  note  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  June  4,  1892,  that  at  a  recent  surgical  congress  in  Paris, 
three  cases  in  which  marked  improvement  in  mental  condition  had  re- 
sulted were  reported  by  MM.  Largeau  and  Ch^nieux. 

My  personal  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  at  present 
limited  to  two  cases,  both  operated  on  by  Mr.  Victor  Horsley.  The  first 
was  brought  to  me  in  April,  1891,  six  weeks  subsequent  to  having  been 
subjected  to  linear  craniectomy.  The  child  was  four  years  of  age,  a 
typical  example  of  microcephaly,  the  circumference  of  head  being  seven- 
teen and  one-eighth  inches,  and  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  ten  and 
one-half  and  ten  inches,  respectively.  A  linear  scar,  starting  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  above  the  nasal  notch  and  extending  five  and  one-quarter 
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inches  backwards  in  the  median  line,  indicated  the  situation  of  the  strip 
of  bone  removed  by  Mr.  Horsley  in  the  previous  February.  The  parents 
thought  some  improvement  had  resulted  as  regards  habits  and  restfulness. 
The  child  was  again  brought  to  me  on  September  28, 1891,  some  seven 
months  after  the  operation,  and  the  report  then  was  that  the  child  had 
ceased  to  beat  his  head,  which  previous  to  the  operation  he  did  frequently, 
but  that  otherwise  there  was  no  marked  amelioration,  more  than  would 
result  from  increased  age.  I  again  saw  this  child  on  June  3,  1892,  and 
found  him  improving  slowly  in  intelligence,  but  not  more  than  one  would 
have  anticipated  apart  from  the  operation.  The  head  measurements  had 
increased  the  circumference  to  eighteen  inches  from  seventeen  and  one- 
eighth,  the  transverse  to  eleven  from  ten  and  one-half,  and  the  longitudinal 
from  ten  to  ten  and  one-half.  The  boy  had  grown  considerably.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Horsley  informs  me  that  he  considers  the  operation  incomplete. 

The  second  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice  is  the  child  of  a 
medical  man,  who  brought  him  to  me  in  July,  1891.  This  was  a  boy  of 
three,  with  a  head  measuring  eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  eleven 
by  ten  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  forehead  tended  to  the  form 
designated  prow-shaped,  with  distinct  medio-frontal  ridge.  There  was 
general  paresis  in  this  case,  and  an  operation  for  club-foot  had  been 
performed  in  infancy.  In  November  and  December,  1891,  Mr.  Victor 
Horsley  removed  at  four  stages  a  strip  of  bone — wide  enough  in  some 
places  to  admit  a  broad  finger — from  the  one  temporal  re<;ion  to  the  other, 
excepting  a  small  piece  at  the  vertex.  Four  months  later  the  parents 
reported  that  they  saw  no  improvement  in  the  boy  physically  or  mentally, 
but  that  the  general  health  had  been  for  a  time  unfavorably  affected  by 
the  confinement  and  other  incidents  of  the  operation.  I  saw  this  case 
on  June  2,  1892,  and  was  unable  to  detect  any  improvement  fairly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  operation,  though  the  child's  powers  of  observation 
seemed  somewhat  better,  probably  from  advancing  age  (he  is  now  four). 

So  far,  therefore,  as  my  own  limited  experience  extends,  I  am  unable  at 
present  to  speak  favorably  of  craniectomy  as  regards  consequent  mental 
improvement.  A  priori  one  would  suppose  that  if  microcephaly  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  result  primarily  of  an  imperfectly  formed  and  imper- 
fectly developed  brain  dating  from  intra-uterine  life,  premature  synostosis 
is  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  an  abnormal  brain  development,  and  the 
removal  of  strips  of  bone  cannot  be  of  much  avail.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  there  are  signs  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  from  traumatic  or  patholo- 
gical thickening  of  the  skull,  craniectomy  may  be  of  great  benefit ;  and, 
as  but  little  risk  to  life  attends  the  operation  when  skilfully  performed,  I 
think  that  in  such  cases  the  operation  is  to  be  recommended. 
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LINEAR    CRANIOTOMY  FOR   THE    RELIEF    OF    IDIOTIC 

CONDITIONS. 

By  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen, 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoUegei  Philadelphia. 

I  All  happy  to  say  a  word  with  referenoe  to  the  cases  Miss  Bancroft 
has  reported.  The  first  one  was  sent  to  her  through  my  efforts.  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  most  absolute  beastliness  of  the  case.  It  cannot  be 
described  in  other  terms.  His  habits  were  of  the  most  disgusting  char- 
acter, far  more  than  she  would  feel  at  liberty  to  state.  The  improvement 
has  been  marvellous.  I  could  never  have  dreamed  such  an  improvement 
possible,  had  I  not  witnessed  it. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy  whom  I  trephined.  He  had  been  an 
epileptic  four  years  from  the  time  he  was  two  years  old.  He  had  had  on 
an  average  from  three  to  six  epileptic  seizures  a  day.  I  had  him  in  the 
hospital  for  some  time  in  order  to  observe  him  with  care.  I  was  not 
willing  to  operate  upon  the  child  until  I  had  determined  absolutely 
whether  all  of  the  attacks  did  begin,  as  asserted  by  his  father,  in  the  right 
hand.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  a  large  number,  of  the  attacks  in 
the  hospital,  and  I  verified  the  statement  that  there  were  three  to  six  in  a 
day.  His  habits  were  very  perverse.  Three  times  in  the  first  ezamina^ 
tion  that  I  made  in  his  case  he  spat  in  my  face  so  quickly  that  I  was  not 
able  to  protect  myself,  and  his  father  gave  me  the  same  account  that 
Miss  Bancroft  has  given  as  to  his  violent  habits. 

Having  determined  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  hb  attacks  b^an  in  the 
right  hand,  although  the  history  of  the  injury  to  his  head  was  indefinite, 
I  thought  I  had  sufficient  reason  for  removing  the  right  hand-centre. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  kind  that  I  made.  This  por- 
tion of  the  brain  was  taken  out,  and  the  history  that  you  have  heard 
to-day  shows  what  an  immense  improvement  has  followed.  You  must 
remember  that  there  are  two  factors  in  this  improvement,  one  the  educa- 
tional influences  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  the  other  the  surgical 
element  in  the  case.  At  the  time  he  was  seized  with  epilepsy  his  vocabu- 
lary amounted  to  forty  words.  But  he  lost  them  gradually,  word  by 
word,  till  he  had  come  down  to  but  three  words  when  I  saw  him,  "  papa,*' 
*'  mamma,"  and,  characteristic  of  his  perversity,  the  other  word  was  "  no." 
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He  has  since  attained  a  very  large  vocabulary.  This  began  before  he  was 
sabjeoted  to  the  educational  influences  that  have  been  so  marked.  But 
the  point  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to  is  this :  While  we  think  his 
mental  development  has  been  largely  due  to  the  educational  methods, 
yet  by  no  possibility  can  we  conceive  that  the  change  in  the  epileptic 
attacks  has  been  due  to  that.  We  all  know  epileptics  who  have  gone 
from  childhood  to  adult  life  with  educational  surroundings  of  the  best, 
yet  their  epilepsy  has  remained  stationary  or  grown  worse.  But  in  this 
case  the  attacks,  instead  of  being  three  to  six  per  diem,  are  now  reduced, 
as  you  have  heard,  to  only  eleven  within  the  last  six  months ;  as  many 
as  he  would  have  had  in  three  days  before  the  operation.  This  I  cannot 
believe  to  be  due  to  his  education.  His  mental  development,  I  think,  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  education,  and  hence  I  would  strongly  urge  that  all 
epileptics,  especially  those  who  have  submitted  to  operations  of  any  kind, 
should  be  subjected  to  such  training. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  linear  craniotomy  in  the  case  of  micro- 
cephalics, I  have  not  prepared  any  formal  paper,  but  I  have  gone  over  my 
cases  of  linear  craniotomy  in  order  to  determine  facts.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  operation,  as  is  any  operation  that  has  over  ten  per  cent,  mor- 
tality. The  mortality  of  amputations  has  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
I  have  the  records  of  nearly  fifly  cases  of  linear  craniotomy  that  have 
been  published ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  have  died.  The  mortality  in  these 
oases  must  necessarily  be  great,  more  so  than  in  most  other  operations, 
because  nearly  all  microcephalics,  being  poorly  developed,  are  necessarily 
feeble.  One  child  that  I  operated  on  I  would  now,  with  my  present 
experience,  decline  to  operate  on.  I  would  decline  on  ^the  ground  of 
such  feebleness  as  ought  to  have  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  child  would 
die,  as  in  fact  it  did. 

I  have  in  several  cases  had  a  pretty  strong  suspicion  that  parents 
brought  children  to  me  with  the  distinct  hope  that  they  would  die,  and 
in  such  cases  I  have  uniformly  declined  to  operate.  We  have  no  right 
to  be  executioners,  or  to  make  an  operation  to  gratify  the  hope  of  a  parent 
that  the  child  will  die. 

In  the  next  place,  the  question  of  results.  Dr.  Norbury's  paper  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  theoretical  paper.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  results  oi 
actual  cases,  «nd  I  should  presume  he  has  had  none.  The  paper  hardly 
seems  to  me  judicial  in  tone,  but  is  rather  the  tone  of  an  advocate  of  one 
view  against  another.  Where  a  new  operation  is  on  trial  we  ought  to 
try  to  get  at  the  facts  rather  than  to  be  partisans  for  or  against  it. 
Whatever  may  be  the  theory  on  which  it  is  done  or  on  which  it  is 
condemned,  it  must  be  judged   by  its  results,  irrespective  of  theories. 
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The  oases  which  have  been  reported  are  too  reoent  to  judge  even  of  the 
immediate,  mach  less  of  the  altimate,  results.  I  have  published  bat  lew 
of  my  owD,  but  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  cases  which  will  be  inter- 
esting. I  have  determined  to  wait  until,  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six 
years,  I  can  determine  what  has  been  the  effect  from  the  surgical  and  the 
educational  point  of  view.  I  make  a  preliminary  report  to  your  Afiao- 
oiation,  but  a  new  operation  must  not  be  judged  by  its  temporary  results 
as  to  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  abandoned. 

In  many  cases  where  very  great  improvement  has  been  reported  I  think 
the  report  has  been  colored  by  the  hopeful  wish  that  a  good  many  of  us 
are  apt  to  entertain.  The  wish  has  been  father  to  the  thought.  In  the 
cases  I  have  operated  on,  in  not  one  has  there  been  a  sudden  improve- 
ment. There  has  been  a  gradual,  slow,  moderate  improvement;  at  no 
time  has  it  come  by  a  great  leap  or  jump.  I  have  seen  the  paper  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Norbury  in  one  of  our  monthly  journals,  written  by  a  lady,  who 
says,  in  effect,  '*  There  is  a  case  of  a  little  head ;  you  cut  a  groove  in  the 
bone  and  give  a  chance  for  the  brain  to  grow,  and  there  is  immense  im- 
provement at  once ;"  in  such  a  sanguine  view  I  take  no  part.  The  paper 
is  called  ^*  Common  Sense  in  Surgery.''  It  is  not  a  question  of  common 
sense ;  it  is  a  question  of  scientific  sense  in  surgery.  Common  sense  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  absolutely  scien- 
tific fact  that  must  be  ascertained  in  each  case. 

My  own  cases  number  eleven,  and  of  these  four  have  died  and  seven 
have  survived.  Of  these  seven  I  have  kept  accurate  records  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  one  there  has  been  no  improvement ;  in  five  it  has  been 
moderate  and  slow,  but  continuous ;  as  to  the  seventh, — I  would  rather 
ask  Miss  Bancroft  about  this.  [To  Miss  Bancroft.]  Would  you  say 
there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the  child  from  Colorado  ? 

Miss  Bancroft. — Sometimes  I  think  there  is  considerable  improve- 
ment. I  did  not  see  the  child  before  the  operation.  She  can  sit  up 
alone  now.  We  practise  her  in  standing,  and  she  can  stand  a  second 
alone  against  a  wall.     We  consider  that  a  slight  improvement. 

Dr.  Keen. — That  is  a  considerable  improvement.  When  I  saw  the 
child  first,  she  was  not  able  to  sit  up  except  when  propped  up  by  pillows 
on  the  bed,  and  her  head  would  fall  round  in  any  position. 

Miss  Bancroft. — She  holds  her  head  up  now. 

Dr.  Keen. — She  is  a  child  of  seven,  and  evidently  in  her  case  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement. 

Miss  Bancroft. — She  has  also  learned  to  know  different  voices ;  she 
knows  Miss  Cox's  voice,  and  would  rather  have  her  than  any  one  to  care 
for  her ;  she  also  knows  her  own  nurse. 
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Dr.  Keen. — There  was  before  the  operation  alqiost  absolute  idiocy ; 
she  recognized  no  one,  she  practically  had  no  mental  development  what- 
ever.    We  might  class  her  as  a  case  of  mental  improvement. 

Miss  Bancroft. — When  she  came  she  did  not  notice  a  sound.  Now 
she  notices  a  bell  ring,  or  the  children  play  or  sing,  and  likes  it.  That  is 
a  great  change  in  her. 

Dr.  Keen. — I  was  very  much  struck  last  week  in  the  case  of  one 
child  that  I  operated  on  September  14, 1891.  She  has  made  no  physical 
improvement  at  all,  and  but  little  mental  improvement ;  but  the  mother 
said  to  me,  and  I  think  it  is  a  thing  to  be  considered,  that  the  child  had 
improved  in  one  respect,  and  that  was  very  noticeable  and  gratifying. 
Instead  of  being  awake  every  few  minutes  every  night,  screaming  so  that 
neither  mother,  father,  nor  child  could  practically  get  any  sleep,  the  child 
slept  peacefully  most  of  the  night,  waking  once  or  twice  only.  The 
mother  says  she  herself  is  now  able  to  get  rest,  and  to  attend  to  her  house- 
hold duties  and  her  other  children  with  much  greater  comfort  (ban  before. 
We  must  understand  that  in  any  case  we  can  never  expect  a  microcephalic 
idiotic  child  to  become  a  healthy,  normal,  or  even  a  nearly  normal  child. 
The  most  we  ought  to  expect  is  a  reasonable  improvement  in  the  physical 
condition,  and  secondly  in  the  mental  condition.  The  physical  improve- 
ment is  shown  in  the  greater  ability  to  take  care  of  one^s  self,  as  is  shown' 
in  this  case  that  has  been  reported.  There  is  mental  improvement  to  a 
certain  extent  with  this. 

The  firs);  case  that  I  operated  on  was  done  November  29,  1890,  con- 
siderably less  than  two  years  ago.  The  second  case  was  at  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital,  December  3,  1890.  This  little  child  had  been  at  the  hos- 
pital before,  and  the  measurements  of  its  head  had  been  carefully  taken 
and  recorded  in  the  hospital,  though  I  did  not  then  know  it  had  ever 
before  been  at  the  hospital.  I  learned  later  that  the  child  had  been  about 
a  year  before  in  Dr.  Weir  Mitcheirs  clinic.  On  comparing  his  measure- 
ments with  mine,  I  found  they  were  practically  identical,  a  difference  of 
about  two  millimetres.  That  is  very  slight  in  measuring  over  the  scalp. 
I  had,  therefore,  two  observations  a  year  apart.  A  year  or  a-  little  over 
after  the  operation,  I  found  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  head  of  a  centimetre  and  a  half,  and  in  the  diameter  an 
increase  of  half  a  centimetre,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
skull.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fact  which  we  must  accept.  I  know 
perfectly  well,  as  Dr.  Norbury  has  stated  in  his  paper,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  premature  ossification  of  the  skuU  has  any  influence  in  pro- 
ducing microcephaly.  It  is  the  sofl  parts,  as  a  rule,  that  mould  the  hard. 
The  various  bony  grooves  where  arteries  and  nerves  are  found  are  not  * 
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detennined  by  the  bone  so  muoh  as  by  the  nerve  or  vessel.  The  brain 
moulds  the  skull  more  than  the  skull  the  brain.  But  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  difference  between  a  healthy  child  and  a  feeble  child,  we 
find  that  difference  great.  Take  the  normal  child  and  there  is  a  steady 
tendency  towards  expansion  of  the  brain,  which  is  resisted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  sutures  allow  of  growth  and 
expansion.  If  we  could  imagine  a  child  with  feeble  but  normal  powers 
suddenly  to  have  his  brain  enclosed  in  a  completely  ossified  skull,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  the  skull  expanding,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
theoretically  almost  certain  that  a  brain  so  compressed  and  unable  to  grow 
would  become  more  or  less  microcephalic.  When  we  have  an  expanding 
brain  and  a  resisting  skull  of  about  equal  and  reciprocal  force,  we  have 
the  normal  condition  in  children ;  but  if  we  have  feeble  children  with 
poorly- nourished  and  feebly-growing  brains,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
feebly-growing  brain  cannot  overcome  the  resistance  that  the  normal 
brain  can.  We  see  that  in  the  present  case,  where  observations  were 
made  a  year  before  and  a  year  after  the  operation,  during  the  year  before 
the  operation  not  an  iota  of  growth  had  occurred,  but  in  the  year  follow- 
ing there  was  a  very  considerable  growth  in  size. 


As  to  the  operation  itself,  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  the  duration  of  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  longer  the  operation  the  greater  the  danger. 
These  children  being  feeble,  the  operation  ought  to  be  done  as  quickly  as 
is  consistent  with  its  being  done  properly.  The  forceps  that  I  have  de- 
vised have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance.  The  first  operation  that  I  did 
was  done  with  a  pair  of  forceps  not  suited  to  the  work,  and  it  took  me 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The  last  three  or  four  that  I  have  done 
have  been  done  in  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  minutes,  and  the  saving 
of  an  hour  is  a  large  element  in  safety. 

Secondly,  I  will  never  again  do  the  operation  on  both  sides  of  the  head 
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at  the  same  time.  I  have  done  this  twice.  One  patient  died  and  the 
other  recovered.  In  the  one  that  died,  death  was  probably  due  to  the 
greater  shock  of  the  prolonged  operation. 

In  the  third  place,  as  to  the  age  of  the  child.  I  would  refuse  to  operate 
on  a  child  over  eight.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  in  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve,  where  the  vital  forces  have  expended  themselves,  and  the  maximum 
of  development  has  been  attained.  The  percentage  of  growth  the  first 
year  of  life  is  larger  than  in  any  two  years  after  that.  In  the  second 
year  it  is  very  much  larger  than  any  year  of  life  afler  that,  and  the  rate 
of  growth,  as  a  rule,  declines  steadily  thereafter,  except  about  the  age  of 
puberty.     After  eight  years  of  age,  then,  I  would  decline  to  operate.. 

I  have  been  requested  in  a  number  of  cases  to  operate  on  idiots  that 
were  not  microcephalic.  Here  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  to  operate.  It 
is  quality,  not  quantity,  of  brain  that  is  wanting.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
an  operation  would  do  good,  and  I  have  uniformly  declined  to  operate. 

It  is  usually  a  matter  of  indifference  on  which  side  first  to  operate.  If 
the  sides  are  unequal  I  usually  operate  on  the  smaller  side  first.  I  make 
first  an  incision  that  goes  from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  edge  of  the  hair, 
then  [showing  on  a  skull]  I  go  down  almost  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  I 
can  make  a  large  fiap  w^ich  will  enable  me  to  go  down  well  toward  the 
eyebrow  without  making  a  soar  that  will  be  visible.  Having  done  so,  I 
take  a  half-inch  trephine  and  make  an  opening  to  get  a  start  for  my 
forceps.  I  can  then  nibble  the  bone  away  quite  rapidly  until  I  get  past 
the  coronal  suture.  Then  I  follow  this  curve  nearly  to  the  eyebrow. 
I  go  well  down  in  the  occipital  bone.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  but  that 
at  my  next  operation  I  shall  make  this  incision  into  a  T  ^J  &  vertical 
incision,  and  for  this  reason.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  antero-posterior 
division  of  the  skull  makes  the  side  of  the  skull  into  a  sort  of  large 
flap.  That  allows  of  lateral  expansion,  but  it  allows  of  no  expansion 
from  before  backwards, — i.e.,  antero-posteriorly.  It  should  not  take  over  a 
minute  to  carry  the  incision  sidewise,  and  make  it  possible  for  an  antero- 
posterior growth  as  well  as  a  transverse.  Having  made  the  operation,  I 
sew  it  up  without  any  drainage,  and  it  has  uniformly  healed  within  five  or 
six  days.  Unless  the  danger  is  immediate  there  is  practically  no  danger 
at  all.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  have  done  two  operations,  one  on  each 
side,  with  good  results,  possibly  better  than  when  it  has  been  done  on 
only  one  side. 

Lannelongue  has  published  a  paper  in  which  he  gives  a  number  of 
fantastic  grooves,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  good  reason  to  make 
only  an  antero-posterior  and  a  lateral  groove  in  the  bone. 

In  reference  to  the  five  cases  of  death,  four  of  them  died  within  a  few 
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hours,  and  all  of  them  as  a  direct  result  of  the  operation  from  shock. 
One  of  the  early  cases  I  operated  upon  passed  through  the  first  operatioD 
very  smoothly,  and  at  the  second  came  within  an  ace  of  dying  on  the 
tahle ;  but  I  was  able  to  resuscitate  it  with  injections  of  brandy  under 
the  skin  and  artificial  respiration.  The  fifth  case  of  death  was  one  that 
I  operated  on  recently,  April  22,  this  year.  It  was  a  child  of  Russian- 
Jewish  parents,  with  a  very  small  head  indeed.  The  child  was  feeble, 
but  not  more  so  than  usual ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  brought  up  in 
squalor  and  without  care.  I  kept  it  in  the  hospital  that  it  might  have 
better  care  and  get  its  skin  in  reasonable  condition.  When  first  brought 
there  it  was  so  dirty  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  scraping,  one 
might  almost  say  raking  of  its  skin  by  very  competent  nurses,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  child  had  been  in  the  ward  the  air  of  the  ward  was  so  vile 
that  I  had  to  send  the  child  away,  with  instructions  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  back  until  it  was  in  better,  condition.  The  operation  was  done 
on  the  22d,  when  the  temperature  of  the  child  was  normal.  At  7.30  p.m. 
that  day  the  temperature  was  103.4^.  It  was  down  to  normal  the  next 
day,  showing  that  the  reaction  from  the  operation  had  subsided.  The 
temperature  then  went  along,  with  very  slight  oscillation,  until  five  days 
after  the  operation,  when  it  suddenly  rose  to  104^,  then  to  105^,  and 
convulsions  set  in.  On  the  seventh  day  the  temperature  rose  to  108.8^, 
and  he  died.  There  was  no  possibility  of  any  post-mortem  examination 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death.  I  cannot  think  the  child  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  operation.  The  fact  that  the  rise  in  temperature 
followed  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  its  normal  indicates  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  operation  had  practically  ceased.  From  what  cause  that 
child  died  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  courtesy  in  asking  me  to  discuss  this 
question.  I  have  tried  not  to  give  you  a  couleur  de  rose  view,  but  facts 
of  my  own  experience.  Others  have  reported  better  results,  but  these 
are  the  facts  as  far  as  I  know  them,  and  the  operation  must  be  judged  by 
its  results. 

For  myself  the  status  of  the  operation  is  this :  In  the  case  of  a  micro- 
cephalic idiot  I  shall  certainly  be  willing  to  operate.  I  shall  explain  to 
the  parents  that  about  one  in  four  dies,  and  that  they  must  accept  this 
risk  with  the  operation ;  that  if  the  child  survives  there  may  be  a  chance 
of  uo  improvement  whatever,  but  that  the  probabilities  are  that  there  will 
be  moderate  improvement ;  that  they  may  expect  after  a  number  of  months 
some  improvement,  and  after  a  number  of  years  considerable  improve- 
ment, though  we  do  not  know  this  absolutely  as  yet ;  but  that  they  must 
never  expect  that  the  child  will  become  anything  like  a  normal  adult. 
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DISCUSSION. 

I>R.  Fish. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  id  this  address.  I  think 
we  have  all  been  impressed  with  the  fairness,  the  candor,  and  the  true 
scientific  spirit  which  have  marked  Dr.  Keen's  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant operation.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  meet  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation I  think  their  attitude  has  been  this  with  regard  to  the  operation, — 
scripturally  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  We 
are  aware  that  cerebral  surgery  and  experiment  must  be  undertaken. 
This  must  be  serious  in  order  to  develop  any  important  results.  I  think 
that  Dr.  Keen's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  of  the  opera- 
tion \b  a  very  important  consideration.  As  he  says,  five  or  six  years 
ought  to  elapse  before  a  decision  should  be  reached  as  to  the  result  of  an 
operation.  When  it  is  reported  that  epileptic  seizures  cease  as  a  result 
of  the  operation,  we  may  ask  if  it  is  not  the  case  that  sometimes  a  simple 
surgical  operation  not  involving  the  brain  produces  that  result  ? 

Dr.  Keen. — In  a  majority  of  cases  any  surgical  operation  will  arrest 
epileptic  seizures  for  a  certain  time.  The  amputation  of  a  finger  or  re- 
moval of  a  tumor  will  sometimes  reduce  them  for  months,  or  even  for 
years.  Professor  Briggs,  of  Nashville,  records  a  case  of  a  person  who 
had  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull.  At  the  same  time  she  had  some 
dead  bone  in  her  leg.  The  dead  bone  was  removed,  but  no  operation  was 
done  on  the  skull.  The  girl  got  perfectly  well,  and  for  five  years  had  no 
other  epileptic  attack. 

Dr.  Fish. — This  subject  has  been  seized  with  great  avidity  by  the 
press.  I  remember  an  article  in  Harper* s  Magazine  giving  a  most  glow- 
ing account  of  its  possibilities.  Reports  have  been  given  from  time  to 
time  which  have  hardly  any  scientific  value.  (Dr.  Fish  then  read  such 
an  article,  cut  from  a  New  York  paper.) 

Dr.  Carson. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made,  and  especially  at  the  fairness  and  conservatism  of  those 
remarks. 

Dr.  John  Prince. — I  have  enjoyed  Dr.  Keen's  remarks  very  much. 
This  is  a  subject  that  has  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
Dr.  Norbury  is  not  here  to  defend  his  paper.  He  has  had  no  practical 
experience,  but  I  am  sure  if  he  were  here  he  would  be  able  to  defend  his 
position  satisfactorily.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Keen  why  he  is  so  stren- 
uous in  saying  that  he  would  not  operate  on  imbeciles  who  have  not  a 
microcephalic  skull.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result  in  those  who  have 
been  operated  on  that  there  is  a  stimulation  to  the  growth  and  functions 
of  the  brain.  If  desihible  results  are  to  be  got  in  any  case,  why  not  give 
a  chance  to  those  who  have  not  a  microcephalic  skull  ? 
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Dr.  a.  H.  Beaton. — I  was  thoroughly  delighted  with  Dr.  Keen's 
remarks  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  that  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  aboat, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  heard  a  man  talk  of  it  who  has  had  practical 
experience  and  who  is  careful  and  cautious  in  his  statements.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  much  obliged  to  the  doctor  for  his  remarks. 

Dr.  John  B.  Chapin. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
cuBsioD  of  this  subject.  It  is  one  tbat  has  never  engaged  my  attention 
especially,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  lend  the  matter  all  the  encouijigement 
we  can.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  in  whose  hands  it  will  receive  such 
conservative  and  judicial  attention  as  at  Dr.  Keen's  hands.  The  general 
health  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operation  is  of  great  importance. 
I  think  the  cases  detailed  by  Miss  Bancroft  would  have  been  mdch  more 
satisfactory  if  we  had  known  of  the  precise  state  of  the  health  before 
and  how  much  is  due  to  the  surgical  operation^  and  how  much  to  im- 
provement in  general  health  and  personal  care.  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
much  attention  paid  to  the  importance  of  personal  care  for  all  defectives. 
To  the  improvement  of  general  health  of  all  these  cases,  partly  surgical, 
partly  educational,  and  partly  personal  habits,  we  may  ascribe  the  general 
improvement. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — Has  Dr.  Keen  given  any  thought  to  the  value  of  this 
operation  for  infantile  paralysis  ? 

Dr.  Keen. — First,  as  to  why  I  would  object  to  operate  on  idiots  not 
microcephalics.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  reported 
in  which  there  has  been  improvement  enough  to  justify  me  in  exposing 
their  lives  to  the  risk  of  the  operation.  The  danger  of  trephining  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered,  for  it  is  trifling.  It  has  been  stated  at  three 
per  cent.  only.  I  should  estimate  it  a  little  higher,  perhaps  five  per 
cent.  One  in  twenty  is  not  a  mortality  that  ought  to  be  considered 
very  seriously  in  such  cases  if  there  is  much  good  to  be  gained.  But  I 
have  never  seen  sufficient  good  to  encourage  me  to  do  it. 

Second,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Chapin,  the  health  of  the  child  to  which  he 
referred  was  most  excellent.  He  was  in  robust  health.  He  ate  very 
piggishly,  it  is  true,  but  he  did  eat  enough  food  to  show  that  his  digestive 
functions  were  fairly  good.  Overloading  of  the  stomach  and  constipa- 
tion are  great  factors  in  the  precipitation  of  a  fit,  we  know.  You  may 
have  the  digestion  and  the  state  of  the  bowels  attended  to  every  day,  and 
yet  the  child  will  have  an  attack  from  time  to  time,  but  you  will  precipi- 
tate an  attack  by  not  looking  after  these  habits. 

Replying  to  Dr.  Kerlin  as  to  infantile  paralysis  :  that  is  one  of  the  lines 
for  great  improvement,  provided  the  profession  at  large  understands 
that  surgery  can  do  a  great  deal  in  such  cases.    Very  many  cases  of  oere- 
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bral  palsy,  followed  by  spastio  conditions  of  the  legs,  unsteadiness  and 
stiffness  of  gait,  a  contracted  condition  of  the  muscles  due  to  the  cerebral 
troubles,  are  undoubtedly  often  owing  to  hemorrhage  in  early  life.  These 
are  the  very  cases  suitable  for  early  operation,  the  evacuation  of  the  clot 
and  the  ligation  of  the  vessels.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  said  if  he  could 
only  catch  one  of  those  cases  at  the  right  time  he  would  find  the  clot 
and  get  rid  of  it,  and  then  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the  brain  should 
not  expand  instead  of  being  atrophied,  and  undergoing  a  change  which 
should  bring  about  epilepsy.  We  know  that  hemorrhage  in  adults  has 
been  so  treated  again  and  again.  In  the  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  if  we 
can  only  get  hold  of  them  early  we  can  do  a  great  deal,  but  the  trouble  is 
to  get  hold  of  them.  A  child  will  suddenly  develop  a  palsy.  The  family 
physician  is  called.  It  is  to  him  a  case  of  ^^  paralysis,*'  and  the  child  is 
treated  medically ;  but  the  mechanical  cause  of  the  trouble,  a  clot  in  the 
brain,  is  not  removed,  and  unless  the  surgeon  is  called  nothing  is  done. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the  conditions  that  I  know  of 
for  ^*  preventing  trephining,'*  which  will  obviate  the  changes  of  the  brain 
that  are,  generally  speaking,  utterly  irremediable  aflerwards.  I  expect  to 
operate  within  a  few  days  for  a  case  of  spastic  trouble  in  which  the  child 
walks  almost  like  a  ballet-dancer,  on '  his  toes.  He  cannot  walk  without 
assistance.  His  condition  is  deplorable.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  straighten 
his  legs  out  by  a  series  of  tenotomies,  so  that  he  can  get  his  heel  down  to 
the  floor  and  have  a  firm  support.  That  involves  almost  no  danger  and 
cannot  by  any  possibility  make  the  child  worse,  and  I  hope  to  make  him 
better ;  but  if  I  had  had  a  chance  with  the  child  when  he  was  first  taken 
I  think  I  could  have  done  a  great  deal  more. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carson  read  an  article  from  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly,  a  report 
of  a  case  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Fish  said  that  these  sensational  articles  in  the  papers  have  made 
parents  discontented  and  uneasy.  He  had  received  as  many  as  ten  letters 
in  a  day  from  parents  criticising  him  for  his  lack  of  interest  and  ignorance 
about  this  operation,  and  telling  him  how  they  wanted  him  to  cut  their 
children's  heads  open. 

Dr.  a.  G.  Rogers. — That  has  been  my  experience.  I  have  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  I  think  the  Asso- 
ciation owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Keen  for  so  explicitly  and  clearly 
explaining  this  operation  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it.  I  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Keen. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  vote  was  passed  unanimously  with 
applause. 

Adjourned  at  5.10  p.m. 
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ADDRESSES 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  LATINO  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THS 
CHALET  (special  DEPARTMENT  FOR  EPILEPTIC  GIRLS),  AND  THS 
FORMAL  OPENING  OF  A  NEW  BUILDINQ  FOR  HOSPITAL  PURPOSES 
AT  ELWTN,   THURSDAT,  JUNE   16,    1892. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  HORATIO   C.    WOOD, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  to-day  almost  as  much  surprised 
as  my  own  son  was  yesterday  when,  ia  the  class-room  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  heard  his  name  read  as  among  those  who  had  passed 
the  examinations  without  conditions.  I  was  told  hy  my  friend  Dr. 
Kerlin,  that  if  I  would  come  out  I  would  see  only  three  or  four  ladies 
and  gentlemen  before  whom  my  native  modesty  would  not  interfere  with 
my  speaking,  but  lo  I  I  have  not  only  a  large  audience  of  the  laity,  but 
also  all  the  Feeble-minded  Superintendents  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  gathered  here  in  unity  and  brotherly  love !  They  will  bear  me 
out  in  one  statement,  I  think,  that  those  of  us  whose  lives  are  cast  among 
the  ruins  of  humanity,  intellectual  and  moral,  have  our  own  intellects 
gradually  permeated  with  the  perversities  amongst  which  we  dwell  I  And 
so  to-day,  when  riding  out  in  the  cars  and  trying  to  think  of  something 
to  say  that  would  seem  appropriate,  my  thought  would  perversely  go  in 
but  one  direction.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do  but  to  travel  with 
it  and  give  it  to  you,  though  you  may  not  think  it  quite  fitting  for 
the  occasion.  Strangely  enough,  a  conversation  that  I  had  recently  with 
a  friend,  as  to  whether  the  world  was  getting  better  or  worse,  was  the  one 
thing  that  welled  up  within  me.  My  thoughts  drifted  back  through  the 
centuries  away  into  the  far-off  Rhineland.  There  I  saw  the  rushing  of 
horses,  the  glint  of  armor,  the  crackle  of  burning  villages,  and  the  screams 
of  ravished  women.  Then  the  scene  shiiled,  and  I  was  in  a  cold  dungeon, 
and  before  me  was  a  man  stretched  upon  the  rack.  At  his  right  hand 
was  another  man  with  a  pen  and  ink  writing  down  with  absolute  accuracy 
how  much  the  rack  was  tightened,  how  many  turns  were  made,  until  the 
sweat  gathered  on  the  brow  and  the  foam  upon  the  lips  of  the  crushed 
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and  bleeding  man,  and  at  last  the  oblivion  of  unconsciousness  came  to 
his  relief.  Then  I  seemed  to  drift  on  through  the  centuries  to  a  crowded 
city,  and  I  heard  the  song  of  the  Marseillaise  and  the  cries  on  the  streets 
as  the  cart  laden  with  its  victims  lumbered  on  to  the  place  of  death. 

We  wonder  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  past;  but  the  robber  baron, 
ravaging  and  burning,  was  the  representative  of  his  time, — the  outcome 
of  the  thought  that  the  weak  are  the  natural  prey  of  the  strong.  The 
incarceration  in  the  dungeon,  the  death,  the  torture  for  faith,  which  seem 
to  us  80  inconceivable,  were  the  inevitable  result  of  the  belief  that  for 
their  eternal  good  men  must  be  forced  into  ecclesiasticism ;  the  wild 
vortex  of  Paris,  which  broadened  out  until  it  swept  the  continent  of 
Europe  with  a  whirlwind  of  fire  and  blood,  was  but  the  revolt  of  the 
down-trodden  masses,  shouting  forth  their  cry  for  liberty  and  human 
rights.  Written  through  the  darkness  of  Calvary  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago,  in  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  was  the  same  thought  that  can  be 
read  in  the  murky  clouds  of  wrath  of  the  French  revolution :  it  is  that 
the  weak  are  not  the  rightful  prey  of  the  strong^  hut  that  the  weak  are 
for  the  strong  to  take  care  of 

And  now  we  are  here  to-day  to  help  with  our  little  to  take  care  of 
those  who  are  weakest  among  the  weak.  In  cottage,  in  by-street,  in 
alley-way,  wherever  they  may  be,  let  us  seek  them  out  and  bring  them 
into  the  fair  fields  and  develop  them  and  take  care  of  them.  The  old 
savage  custom  of  putting  the  imbeciles  to  death  was  far  more  merciful 
than  the  modern  custom  of  torturing  them  in  alleys  and  by-ways  and 
letting  them  lead  a  prolonged  existence  of  suffering.  If  we  will  not  take 
care  of  them,  let  us  go  back  to  the  savage,  who  was  more  merciful  than 
are  we. 

There  is  another  thought :  these  broken  creatures,  after  all,  are  the  fruit 
of  our  civilization.  Not  a  new  enterprise  arises ;  not  a  great  engineering 
work  crosses  this  continent ;  not  a  mill  sends  the  whirr  of  its  spindles 
into  the  air ;  not  a  great  bridge  is  projected  from  city  to  city ;  not  a  tunnel 
is  bored  through  the  mountains,  but  brings  its  crop  of  sacrifice  and  ruin. 
These  children  are  the  fruits  of  our  civilization.  Clear  up  your  slums ; 
do  away  with  alcoholism  ;  make  marriage  more  thoughtful,  so  that  men 
and  women  will  marry,  not  from  impulse,  but  because  of  right  thought 
and  reasoning ;  do  away  with  zymotic  diseases,  and  you  will  see  this  class 
of  people  largely  disappear  from  the  earth.  They  are  the  victims  of  that 
through  which  we  gain  ease  and  comfort  and  refinement,  and  in  the  day 
of  their  desolation  shall  not  these  sacrifices  of  the  race  for  the  race  by 
the  race  be  taken  care  of? 

But  I  wrong  you  with  much  speaking.     I  am  but  a  doctor,  whose 
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part  in  life  is  silent  work.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  oome  after 
me.  But  I  cannot  leave  jou  without  one  further  thought :  that  the  in- 
tensity of  suffering  which  comes  to  the  poor  under  circumstances  like 
those  in  which  these  children  have  been  bom,  is  little  apprehended  by 
the  well-to-do. 

Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote.  I  was  sent  by  a  friend  to  see  a  woman 
in  the  worst  part  of  Philadelphia.  She  had  married  a  man  who  was 
honest  but  incapable.  With  a  large  family  she  had  worked  herself  to 
death  in  order  that  she  might  bring  up  her  children  and  make  them 
respectable.  I  was  there  as  she  lay  upon  her  death-bed.  I  closed  her 
eyes  and  the  family  went  out.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a 
little  child  of  five  or  so,  staggering  and  weeping  to  the  bier  of  its  dead 
mother,  and  with  sobbing  voice  said,  ^*  Poor  mamma,  poor  mamma,  she*8 
got  a  9ofi  map  at  last.*'  The  humor  and  the  pathos  of  that  have  re- 
mained with  me  ever  since. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  the  good  Lord  when  on  earth  cared  most 
for  the  children  ?  These  weak-minded  folk  are  the  children.  Through 
all  their  time  on  earth  they  must  remain  children :  *'  blessed  will  be  he 
who  ministers  unto  them." 
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Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  express 
here  to-day  my  hearty  sympathy  with  this  noble  work,  voicing  as  far  as 
I  may  the  sentiments  of  those  around  you.  There  is  a  great  army  who 
have  confidence  in  the  work  which  you  have  done,  and  who  are  confident 
of  the  future  because  of  the  work  which  the  past  has  revealed.  We 
certainly  have  the  best  reason  for  expressing  this  confidence.  The  plea 
of  the  weak  to  the  strong  which  our  friend  who  is  ^^  only  a  doctor"  has 
so  fitly  set  before  you ;  the  plea  of  those  dispossessed  of  all  things  to 
those  who  are  wealthy  in  all  things,  this  is  the  ground  on  which  we  stand, 
and  Dr.  Wood  has  set  the  right  key-note  to  this  occasion. 

Some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  stood  in  a  beautiful  hotel  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  in  Portland,  exchanging  incidents  with  Judge  Sayler,  of 
Indiana.  We  had  been  talking  about  the  cow-herds  there  and  the  cow- 
boys who  take  care  of  them,  and  apropos  of  it  he  told  me  this  story 
about  his  own  son,  Sam.  Sam  went  down  to  Texas  to  see  the  oow-boys 
and  to  get  some  good  to  his  physical  man.  He  wanted  some  one  who 
would  give  him  a  fair  introduction  to  the  life  which  he  proposed  to  lead. 
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He  heard  of  a  giant  kind  of  a  man  called  *'  Burly  Ben/'  who  was  the  fore- 
man on  a  oow-ranch,  and  hunted  him  up.  Sam,  who  was  a  slight  youth, 
walked  up  to  Burly  Ben  and  said,  "  Are  you  Mr.  So-and-so?"  "  Yes," 
said  the  oow-hoy  giant.  *'  Well,  I  am  looking  for  you,"  said  Sam. 
"  Well,  little  one,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  want  ?"  "  I  want  some  one 
to  take  care  of  me,"  said  Sam.  "  Ah,  take  oare  of  you?"  said  the  sur- 
prbed  cow-boy.  "  Well,  I  will  do  it ;  come  along."  He  led  the  boy  to 
where  the  other  men  were  gathered  together  and  said,  '*  This  little  one 
is  ours,"  and,  said  Judge  Sayler,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  They  took  him 
to  their  hearts  from  that  day  on,  and  there  was  not  a  favor  that  these 
men  could  give  that  the  little  one  did  not  get,  because  Burly  Ben  had 
said,  "  he  is  ours." 

These  little  ones,  are  they  not  ours?  ours  by  the  eternal  authority,  ours 
by  the  voice  of  infinite  compassion,  by  the  Might  that  holds  us  and  holds 
all  things  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ?  Are  they  not  ours  because  of  their 
helplessness,  appealing  to  us  whom  Ood  in  his  goodness  has  made  able  to 
take  care  of  them  ? 

There  is  a  philosophy  abroad  in  the  world  which  denies  that  the  weak 
have  any  special  claims  upon  the  strong,  or  that  anything  or  anybody 
has  any  claims  save  such  as  can  be  asserted  by  one's  own  strength.  We 
have  heard  of  evolution  through  natural  selection,  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  some  men  have  tried  to  carry  this  theory  into  the  realm  of 
morals.  Nature  is  in  constant  warfare,  they  say,  and  lets  the  weak  go  to 
the  wall ;  and  you  people  who  are  forever  cuddling  those  who  have  been 
run  away  with  by  their  vices  should  let  them  go,  for  you  are  perpetuating 
a  lot  of  weaklings  who  will  increase  the  trouble  of  the  world ;  let  them 
die,  let  them  go  to  the  wall,  and  let  the  strongest  survive. 

The  naturalist,  at  least,  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  that  war  of  the  stronger  upon  the  weaker.  If  you  will  walk  a  little 
way  in  these  woods  you  may  see  the  spider  catch  the  fiy.  And  if  you 
will  follow  further  you  will  see  the  blue  dauber  catch  the  spider.  If  you 
will  look  more  closely  at  the  mud-dauber  you  will  see  a  toad  snap  up  the 
wasp,  and  a  snake  swallows  the  toad.  Then  comes  along  that  wonderfiil 
factor  in  civilization,  that  animal  which  contributes  so  much  to  cleanliness 
by  giving  us  various  brushes, — I  mean  the  great  American  hog, — and  the 
snake  is  swallowed  in  his  turn.  Finally,  his  pigship,  in  spite  of  Moses, 
is  swallowed  by  the  great  American  man.  By  and  by  the  day  comes 
when  the  dust  returns  to  dust.  Then  into  the  breast  of  loving  mother 
earth  the  grasses  and  the  daisies  and  the  wild  weeds,  and  the  trees  and 
the  shrubs,  send  down  their  thousand  mouthlets  into  man  recumbent  in 
the  grave  and  eat  him  up.     And  (hen  in  turn  the  cows  and  the  horses 
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devour  the  shrubs  and  the  grass,  and  so  the  circle  of  necessity  goes  on 
and  on,  proving  how  in  all  nature  there  is  conflict  of  the  strong  against 
the  weak. 

Now,  argues  the  philosopher,  does  not  even  nature  teach  you  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  the  weaklings,  and  the  folly  of  shielding  and  savinj^ 
them  from  nature^s  doom  ?  But  wait  a  moment  or  two.  Please  to 
remember  that  our  holy  religion  is  not  of  nature  but  of  grace.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  natural  simply,  but  supernatural.  It  is  not  simply  of  the 
earth  earthy,  but  it  is  from  the  Ood  of  heaven.  And  so  I  stand  here  to- 
day to  speak  in  the  face  of  a  pure  naturalism,  and  say, "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan."  I  stand  upon  the  impregnable  rock  of  the  divine  charity. 
We  stand  here  to-day  upon  this  supernatural  revelation  which  is  the  law 
of  God :  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me.  Here  to-day  we  are  strong.  Speaking  as  a  minister,  as  a 
friend  of  humanity,  as  one  loving  this  work  and  rejoicing  in  it,  I  would 
call  you  back  to  that  plane,  and  ask  that  to-day  we  rejoice  together  over 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  regard  the  voice  of  God  that  bids  us 
go  forward.  As  we  are  strong-gifled  by  the  Eternally  Strong  with  our 
strength  and  wisdom,  it  is  our  duty  to  care  for  these  weaklings  that 
heaven  has  cast  upon  our  love. 

Just  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hermon  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
Christ  walked  the  earth,  we  read  how  the  disciples  failed  to  heal  the 
paralytic  lad,  the  lunatic  boy,  because,  as  the  Master  himself  declared,  they 
were  lacking  in  faith.  Let  us  not  fail  for  lack  of  faith, — faith  in  this 
truth  :  that  wherever  there  is  a  weakling  unable  to  care  for  himself,  wher- 
ever the  helpless  lie, — and  who  are  more  helpless  than  these,  the  objects  of 
your  care  ? — there  are  we  bound  to  go  with  faith  in  God,  determined  by 
his  grace,  strengthened  by  his  hand,  to  do  the  utmost  we  can  to  care  for 
them,  that  we  may  stand  before  Him  at  last  and  say,  "  Here  are  we  and 
the  children  thou  hast  given  us." 

From  the  lower  standard  of  simple  humanity  we  might  argue  in  behalf 
of  this  work.  Who  can  measure  the  happiness  that  has  come  to  these 
children  around  us  ?  No  day  is  lost  in  which  some  glimpse  of  sunshine 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  pathway  of  even  the  smallest  child.  But  here 
are  a  thousand  gathered  who  are  receiving  all  the  day,  and  all  the  days 
of  the  week  and  all  the  weeks  of  the  year,  such  happy  increment  to  their 
life.  We  have  seen  these  children  to-day  full  of  animal  spirits,  rejoicing 
in  their  simple  happiness.  Who  can  count  the  measure  of  that  contri- 
bution to  personal  animal  happiness  in  those  who  live  here  together? 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  parents  whose  weary  hearts  have  been 
hopeless,  whose  heavy  hands  are  lightened  by  the  work  that  you  have 
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doDe  ?  All  over  this  land  they  are  blessing  you  that  you  have  taken  from 
their  arms  these  helpless  ones  and  have  helped  their  helplessness.  They 
rejoice  with  great  joy  and  bless  you  with  a  great  blessing  that  you  are 
here  providing  for  them  a  kindly  home  that  is  a  refuge  for  the  weak. 
May  Ood  bless  you,  as  God  does  bless  you,  and  every  heart  that  has  a 
touch  of  humanity  will  surely  join  and  say  with  us,  Amen  and  amen ! 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  B.  FISH,  ' 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  my  honored  friend  and  preceptor,  Dr.  Kerlin, 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  behalf  of  our  Association  of  Superintendents 
and  our  work  in  America.  We  are  enjoying  today  for  the  third  time 
the  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  management  of  this  institution.  Six- 
teen years  ago,  during  the  great  Exposition  of  1876,  our  Association  was 
founded  at  Elwyn.  Here  is  our  birthplace,  and  here  we  feel  at  home. 
The  management  of  this  institution  in  the  early  days  gave  the  Association 
its  heartiest  encouragement,  and  our  honored  President  of  this  year,  Dr. 
Kerlin,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  labored  as  permanent  Secretary  in 
its  behalf.  As  we  call  the  roll  of  those  present  at  the  first  meeting  of 
this  organization,  we  cannot  but  be  saddened  at  the  losses  our  work  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Edouard  Seguin,  of  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  of 
Joseph  Parriih,  of  Henry  M.  Knight,  and  lastly,  of  Dr.  George  Brown, 
brave  and  gentle  souls  one  and  all.  Their  lives  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  us,  their  memories  will  endure  as  those  who  loved  their  fellow-men. 
Amidst  discouragements  and  doubts  such  as  we  can  now  hardly  realize, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  our  institutions  so  strong,  so  broad,  so 
enduring,  that  they  will  exist  for  all  time. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  our  Associa- 
tion. It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  and  to  esteem  its  founders. 
Nor  shall  we  fail  to  remember  those  who,  as  patrons  and  trustees  of  these 
institutions  in  their  infancy,  gave  of  their  substance,  their  time,  their 
earnest  thought  and  sympathy,  towards  the  inception  of  this  work.  It 
seems  to  mc  particularly  fortunate  that  the  institution  which  you  have 
established  here  should  have  had  so  long  not  only  the  services  of  your 
able  superintendent,  but  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  whose  familiar 
faces  are  about  me,  and  who  for  years  have  aided  and  grandly  supported 
Dr.  Kerlin 's  work.     God  bless  you,  each  and  every  one ! 

Forty-five  years  ago,  in  a  humble  home  in  Barre,  our  friend,  Dr.  H.  B. 
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Wilbar,  establiBhed  the  first  school  for  feeble-minded  children  in  this 
country.  France  gave  to  him  and  to  us  our  earliest  inspiration.  It 
needed  the  zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Edouard 
Seguin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  work.  He  well'  deserves  the  title 
"  apostle  to  the  idiot,"  and  we  are  proud  to  call  him  master,  and  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

As  we  consecrate  this  building  to  the  use  and  service  of  our  sisters 
who  suffer  from  the  dread  scourge  of  epilepsy,  we  may  fitly  recognize  the 
influences  which  have  emanated  from  Elwyn,  affecting  our  work  in  every 
State  where  it  has  been  planted.  You  here  care  not  only  for  the  feeble- 
minded cdild,  you  are  first  to  care  for  the  smitten  epileptic.  Your  work 
has  been  broad  and  far-reaching.  You  have  done  us  good  in  other  States, 
and  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  it. 

As  to  the  future  of  our  work  in  this  country,  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 
Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  the  eternal  verities  remain.  So 
long  as  the  divine  sentiments  of  charity  and  of  love  remain  in  humanity, 
so  long  will  this  work  endure.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
State  in  our  beloved  country  will  respond  as  you  have  done  in  this  grand 
old  Keystone  State  to  the  cry  of  these  afflicted  and  unfortunate  children. 
On  behalf  of  our  Association  I  tender  you  our  most  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations to-day ;  and  as  you  labor  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  for  the  benefit 
of  man,  I  invoke  on  your  work  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 


ADDRESS  OF   HON.   WM.   N.   ASHMAN, 

Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  safe  to  inquire 
very  minutely  into  the  reasons  why  an  honor  is  thrust  upon  one.  Some- 
times the  answer  would  be  a  little  different  from  what  one's  vanity  might 
have  expected.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  do  not  propose  to  ask 
that  question  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  or  any  one  else,  in  respect  to  myself.  But  I 
know  this,  that  I  am  here  by  accident,  the  result  of  a  mistake.  It  seems 
that  the  committee,  or  some  one  charged  with  the  duty  of  getting  up  the 
programme,  was  away,  and  the  printer  put  my  name  on.  About  two 
weeks  afler,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  discovered  that  fact,  and 
undertook  to  make  the  best  they  could  out  of  an  irretrievable  error.  But, 
after  all,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  think  that  the  work 
being  done  by  this  training-school  is  a  work  which  may  be  said  to  be  upon 
the  very  flood-tide  of  Christian  beneficence.     I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
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tide  would  reach  higher.  Why,  in  a  world  like  this,  in  which  at  every 
turn  we  are  confronted  with  every  phase  of  human  misery  in  its  most 
appalling  shape,  I  think  that  the  man  of  the  very  highest  and  nohlest 
sympathy  and  aspiration  is  perhaps  excused  if  he  ventures  to  select  from 
these  various  classes  of  misery  that  class  in  which  may  be  worked  oat, 
perhaps  by  his  efforts,  the  largest  results.  In  all  prior  history  you  will 
discover  that  the  cases  of  hopeless  wretchedness  have  either  been  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  or  relegated  to  the  few  noble  souls  who  are  unwearied 
in  the  works  of  beneficence.  You  will  find  that  that  particular  class  of 
unfortunates  whom  this  institution  is  designed  to  reach  have  been  treated, 
in  every  age  until  this,  worse  than  criminals.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
prison-cell  was  ever  constructed  whose  horrors  exceeded  the  desolation 
and  the  horrors  of  a  mad-house  a  century  back. 

The  founders  of  this  institution  have  got  rid  at  last  of  that  remnant  of 
barbaric  thought. 

There  was  another  thing  that  added  to  this  horror  in  the  past.  Super- 
stition came  in  to  add  to  human  neglect,  and  to  turn  human  neglect  into 
human  barbarity.  There  were  religionists  a  hundred  years  ago,  many  in 
New  England  even, — and  there  are,  I  suppose,  religionists  to-day, — who 
believe  that  the  man  who  has  been  bereft  of  his  reason  is  laboring  under 
some  special  judgment  of  heaven ;  that  he  is  possessed  by  demons.  But 
the  foundation  of  this  institution  rests  on  no  such  ideas.  It  has  out- 
grown such  doctrines.  The  superintendent  of  this  institution  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  class  apparently  inimical  to  moral  teaching,  whose 
intellects  and  souls  are  so  imperfectly  developed  that  they  are  shut  out 
from  elevating  influences ;  but  he  will  also  tell  you  that  all  the  children  of 
this  kind  have  a  right  to  exist  and  to  be  cared  for.  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  a  truth  has  been  developed  on  this  very  spot  which  puts  to  shame 
materialistic  notions.  I  do  believe  that  a  certain  theology  has  been  made 
to  cover  more  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission  than  any  other  device 
which  has  ever  been  gotten  up,  even  by  Satan  himself  We  are  told  that 
this  life  of  ours  is  a  mere  pilgrimage  ;  that  every  hope  in  which  we  may 
indulge,  that  every  pursuit  that  we  may  follow,  is  ephemeral,  and  that 
we  shall  best  subserve  the  ioterests  of  the  religion  which  we  profess  by 
adding  about  as  much  as  we  can  to  the  sorrow  and  the  misfortunes  of  this 
life.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  that  the  men  who  undertake  to 
preach  that  doctrine  are  the  men  who  are  to-day  hindering  the  efforts 
towards  philanthropy,  of  the  leaders  of  thought.  I  believe  that  Ood  in- 
tended this  world  and  this  life  of  ours  for  man^s  happiness.  It  was  for 
this  that  he  rounded  this  world  into  beauty.  It  was  for  this  that  he 
moulded  the  mountains.     It  was  for  this  that  he  traced  the  rivers.     It' 
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was  for  this  that  he  covered  the  meadows  with  green  and  eDamelled  them 
with  flowers.  It  was  for  this  that  he  put  the  cattle  on  a  thoosand  hills. 
I  tell  you  I  do  not  care  upon  what  plea  any  men  are  relegated  away  fronA 
participation  in  the  scene  of  happiness.  I  think  that  the  harharity  or  the 
ignorance  or  the  apathy  of  those  who  would  so  degrade  any  class  of  their 
fellows  ought  not  to  he  charged  against  the  Almighty.  But  it  has  been 
taught  in  the  most  practical,  in  the  most  beautiful,  and,  I  was  going  to 
say,  in  the  most  poetical  way  here  that  these  children  are  susceptible  of 
happiness,  that  they  are  open  to  the  suggestions  of  morality  and  religion. 
I  could  tell  you  many  a  touching  incident  which  shows  in  the  breasts  of 
the  very  worst  of  these  unfortunates  the  germs  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
impulses. 

This  occasion  ought  to  impress  upon  us  all  one  lesson  at  least,  and  that 
is  that  we  never  attain  our  full  measure  of  duty  when  we  stop  to  oon- 
gratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  finished  some  achievement  in  the  way  of 
human  progress.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  at  least  ten 
thousand  children  who  need  the  influences  which  are  to  be  had  here. 
And  we  sit  here  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  reached  eight 
hundred !  Why,  the  fact  is  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owes  a  debt 
to  every  one  of  these  ten  thousand  children,  and  it  cannot  pay  that  debt 
by  a  bankrupt's  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  We  have  only  b^un  to  show 
that  these  children  are  the  children  of  the  State,  and  that,  properly 
trained,  they  will  oflen  become  daily  workers  of  the  State.  Even  in 
this  institution  we  are  only  doing  a  half-work.  Every  physician  on 
this  platform  who  has  studied  the  subject  will  tell  you  that  the  course 
of  training  must  commence  with  the  earliest  age  of  the  child  and  must 
continue  until  his  death.  We  cannot  send  these  children  out  into  the 
world  again.  .  We  cannot  subject  them  to  the  influences  and  the  tempta- 
tions there  which  will  overtax  their  feeble  judgment.  Our  course  of 
training  should  be  a  life  course. 

We  have  begun  in  that  direction.  We  have  our  cottages  here  with 
their  groups  of  families.  We  ask  now  that  every  individual  needing  it 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  ward  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  provided,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  with  a  home. 

There  is  one  thing  which  surprises  me  when  I  look  at  an  institutioQ 
like  this.  Every  one  of  us  is  interested  in  our  future  as  a  people. 
Every  one  is  thinking  of  how  the  influences  which  are  now  at  work  are 
going  to  influence  our  destiny.  We  are  looking  to  senate  halls,  legisla- 
tive and  political  organizations.  We  are  all  talking  about  the  tariffs 
while  we  are  evading  the  real  issue.  If  it  is  true  that  the  real  forces 
which  control  the  world  are  the  silent  forces,  I  believe  that  it  is  just  the 
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same  sort  of  forces  that  control  morals.  I  stand  at  the  railway-station 
and  I  see  an  express  train  passing  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  I  say, 
"  What  a  tremendous  expression  of  human  power  this  is  I"  But  I  forget 
that  there  are  other  forces  which  I  do  not  see  and  which  are  working  all 
around  me.  I  forget  that  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  whose 
paths  reach  out  among  the  stars,  are  working  with  an  energy  compared 
with  which  the  best  exposition  of  human  power  must  be  insignificant. 
And  yet  these  are  the  forces  that  control  the  globe.  So  when  we  come 
to  this  life  of  ours,  when  we  speak  of  the  destiny  to  be  Wrought  out  by 
us  as  a  people,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  be  accomplished  not  upon 
the  noisy  platform  of  the  political  orator ;  not  in  the  halls  at  Washington, 
where  men  make  and  unmake  parties ;  not  upon  the  battle-field  where  men 
die  upon  both  sides  believing  that  they  are  right ;  but  that  it  will  be  done 
by  men  in  the  quiet  paths  of  life  among  these  charities  which  are  spread- 
ing far  and  wide  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  where  it  was  never  felt  before. 
It  .is  true  in  the  highest  sense  that  when  the  historian  of  the  future 
comes  to  reckon  all  that  has  made  us  a  people,  when  he  comes  to  tell  of 
the  victories  we  have  won,  of  the  wealth  we  have  garnered,  of  the  position 
we  have  taken,  he  will  not  be  true  to  the  facts  of  history  unless  he  tells 
that  here  and  now,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  were  wrought  out  the  problems 
without  which  we  could  not  have  much  hope  for  the  future. 


ADDRESS   OF   HENRY   M.   DECHBRT,   ESQ.,  of  Philadelphia, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  proper  to  say 
that  this  institution  was  started  in  1855,  in  Oermantown,  by  a  few  chari- 
table men  and  women.  It  was  moved  here  in  1859,  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Ker- 
lin  being  then  an  assistant  superintendent,  the  superintendent  being  Dr. 
Parrish.  The  whole  contents  of  that  institution  were  removed  from 
Oermantown  to  this  point  in  three  Conestoga  wagons.  In  1863,  after 
giving  good  service  to  his  country,  Dr.  Kerlin  was  elected  chief  of  the 
institution,  and  he  remains  to-day  its  honored  superintendent.  During 
that  term  of  office  the  school  has  obtained  a  large  measure  of  success, 
and  has  very  largely  extended  its  usefulness.  At  that  time  the  buildings 
were  confined  to  the  one  main  structure,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and 
forty  children.  To-day  there  are  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  children. 
There  are,  however,  in  Pennsylvania  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  unfortunate  imbeciles,  a  very  large  number  of  whom  are  under 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  wbo  are  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  blessing 
of  an  institution  such  as  this.     Those  of  us  in  the  management  here 
join  in  the  thought  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Pennsylvania  not  to 
stop  at  this  point. 

So  far  as  my  reading  and  observation  have  gone  in  the  matter  of  care 
for  this  class  of  defectives,  Pennsylvania  has  not  only  led  her  sister  States 
in  building  up  this  institution,  but  she  has  established  a  model  school  for 
the  care  of  imbecile  children  which  is  studied  by  the  superintendents  of 
all  training-schools  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  visited  by  intelligent 
alienists  from  Europe  and  other  countries  that  they  may  learn  by  what 
they  see  here. 

Pennsylvania  has  done  well  by  this  institution.  It  has  appropriated 
money  for  its  use.  We  are  to-day  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  house  for 
epileptic  girls,  but  this  building  and  the  new  hospital  are  paid  for  in  part 
by  money  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  institution.  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  regretting  that  he  could  not  come  to-day.  He  had  a 
prior  engagement  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

You  naturally  ask  what  is  done  with  all  these  buildings  ?  What  do 
the  teachers  do  here  ?  This  is  a  day  of  pleasure  at  Elwyn  ;  a  day  of 
fun,  not  of  work,  but  ordinarily  a  day  at  Elwyn  is  a  busy  day.  The 
girls  are  busy  in  the  sewing-room,  in  the  laundry,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
dining-room  ;  «t  work  on  pleasant  days  in  the  flower-garden.  The  boys 
are  at  work  in  the  vegetable-gardens  and  on  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter- 
shop,  the  paint-shop,  in  caning  chairs  and  mending  shoes  and  clothing. 
The  big  boys, — who  are  called  children,  because  the  feeble-minded  person 
is  a  child,  whether  he  be  four  or  seventy  years  of  age, — these  big  boys 
work  gladly  on  the  farm,  cultivating  over  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 
This  institution  is  in  a  large  degree  self-sustaining.  Pennsylvania,  by 
the  bounty  of  our  legislators,  is  supporting  five  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren here ;  the  city  of  Philadelphia  nearly  a  hundred  ;  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  a  small  number  each. 
There  are  a  number  of  private  patients  supported  by  their  friends.  It  is 
a  private  corporation  which  belongs  to  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  one  point  of  contact,  however,  in  which  the  public  can  give 
just  as  much  as  it  pleases.  There  is  a  free  fund  started  by  a  friend,  Mr. 
John  M.  Sharpless,  which  is  a  touchstone  of  usefulness.  It  provides  for 
children  in  desperate  circumstances,  who  would  otherwise  have  no  re- 
sources, children  who  have  no  friends,  who  have  sometimes  been  literally 
picked  out  of  the  gutter  to  be  sent  here.  I  do  not  intend'to  beg  anything 
of  you,  but  if  you  are  interested  you  may  add  to  this  fund.  If  at  some 
future  day  any  one  should  leave  a  legacy  for  this  fund,  it  would  be  well  used. 
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Another  opportunity  is  afforded  at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  when 
gifts  are  received  for  the  children.  A  small  contribution  of  money  or  some- 
thing that  will  go  to  make  the  heart  of  the  child  happy  is  always  welcome. 


A  list  of  the  articles  placed  in  the  corner-stone  was  then  read,  and  the 
box  was  put  in  place  by  Dr.  Kerlin,  with  the  words,  "  In  the  presence 
of  these  iriends,  and  of  these  boys  and  girls,  we  do  lay,  firmly  and  weU, 
the  foundation-stone,  the  comer-stone  of  a  building  that  is  erected  for  the 
help  of  the  most  helpless.     May  God  sanctify  the  action !     Amen." 

After  the  singing  of  America  by  the  children,  accompanied  with  the 
cornet  band,  the  exercises  were  closed  with  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Kmse. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  WORK  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE  AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DSYBLOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INSTITUTIONS — IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SCHOOL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AND  IN  HOSPITAL  CARE  IN- 
TRODUCED  DURING   THE   YEAR    1891-92. 

Ontario, — Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton  reported  for  1892:  SiDce  last  reporting  to 
this  Association  on  tbe  status  of  the  work  in  Ontario,  I  am  happy  to 
state  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  our  institution  in  point 
of  structure  and  adaptability  for  the  work  ranks  well  up  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  world.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  vacated  the  old  build- 
ing and  took  up  our  residence  in  the  completed  new  institution.  The 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new  was  so  great  that  a  new  interest  was 
created,  not  only  in  the  staff  of  officers,  teachers,  and  employ^,  but  also  in 
the  general  public,  so  much  so  that  now  we  have  perhaps  the  most  popular 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  public  institution  in  the  Province.  I  have 
very  good  reasons  for  the  belief  that  our  government  looks  upon  us  with 
favor,  if  not  with  some  pride,  and  while  they  express  some  surprise  in 
being  persuaded  to  expend  a  round  half-million  of  dollars  in  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  they  do  not  regret  it.  Three  members  of  the  govern- 
ment have  visited  us,  and  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  what 
they  saw,  and  if  a  generous  response  to  demands  for  money  is  any  indi- 
cation of  satisfaction,  then  I  can  say  we  are  pretty  solid  with  our  rulers. 
Those  members  of  the  Association  who  did  us  the  honor  of  attending 
the  meeting  in  Ontario  will  remember  the  general  situation  of  our  build- 
ings ;  since  then  the  main  building  has  been  erected,  after  the  general  plan 
of  the  Lincoln  Institution,  with  some  slight  modifications.  We  have 
thirteen  class-rooms,  two  large  gymnasiums,  and  six  sitting-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  Two  large  dining-rooms,  capable  of  seating  two  hundred 
each,  the  officers*  dining-room,  and  the  employes'  dining-room  are  also 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  used  for  dormito- 
ries, day  rooms,  and  attendants'  rooms  generally.  The  assembly  hail  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  institution,  being  large,  enough  to  seat  one  thou- 
sand people  comfortably.  The  advantages  of  so  commodious  a  hall  will 
be  more  marked  as  our  population  increases  in  facilitating  our  drill  and 
calisthenic  exercises.     But  while  we  believe  we  are  abreast  any  of  the 
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institatioDS  in  point  of  buildiDgs,  we  are  jet  a  long  way  behind  with  our 
school  work,  and  are  humblj  following  the  linee  laid  down  by  the  older 
institutions,  after  their  many  years  of  growth  and  experience.  We  expect, 
however,  and  will  not  halt  in  our  efforts  to  accomplish  it  in  a  few  years, 
to  have  our  school  exercises  on  a  level  with  the  best  on  the  continent. 
What  has  already  been  accomplished  with  our  children  has  dispelled  most 
effectually  all  those  doubts  and  reservations  with  which  I  was  wont,  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  our  Association,  to  listen  to  the  fervent  and  earnest 
reports  of  progress  made,  and  results  attained,  from  the  lips  of  those 
great  and  grand  fathers  of  our  Association,  who,  through  the  unaccounta- 
able  providence  of  Qod,  were  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  work.  To 
their  words  of  encouragement  and  wise  counsels  Ontario  is  indebted  very 
largely  for  the  measure  of  success  so  far  attained.  I  do  not  forget,  how- 
ever, the  living  fathers  who  were  always  ready  to  give  cheerfully  of  their 
great  experience,  and  the  names  of  Kerlin  and  Doran  will  always  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  counsels  given  to  us. 

At  present  we  have  four  teachers,  all  rather  superior  women,  who  have 
become  wedded  to  their  work,  and  we  are  looking  for  another,  who  must 
be  an  accomplished  kindergartener.  Next  year  I  shall  expect  to  add  two 
more  to  our  staff.  We  have,  therefore,  passed  our  creeping  days,  and  are 
now  walking,  though  maybe  with  limping  and  tottering  steps,  looking 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the  future. 

The  custodial  feature  of  our  institution  continues  to  demonstrate 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  the  care  and  em- 
ployment of  all  adult  idiots.  They  are  not  only  healthier  and  happier, 
but  the  amount  of  useful  labor  performed  by  them  is  marvellous. 

The  prodigious  crop  of  stones  and  boulders  that  covered  our  grounds 
when  the  Association  was  with  us  have  all  disappeared,  and  are  now  only 
a  dream.  They  are  buried  beneath  beautiful  terraces  and  roads  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  old  Boman  road -builders. 

I  have  no  new  features  to  report. 

California. — Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne  reports  for  1892.  The  removal  of 
the  Institution  from  Santa  Clara  to  the  new  and  permanent  site  adjoin- 
ing the  town  of  Qlen  Ellen  was  successfully  accomplished  on  November 
24,  1892.  It  was  an  occasion  for  profound  congratulation  that  our  large 
family,  together  with  the  entire  luggage  and  household  effects,  were  safely 
and  pleasantly  packed  up,  so  to  speak,  and  transported  a  distance  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  arriving  at  the  new  home  in  time  for  early 
supper,  and  without  a  single  hinderance  or  obstacle  to  the  programme  as 
originally  laid  down.  On  arrival,  the  new  quarters  were  immediately 
occupied,  and  in  a  few  days  the  machinery  of  routine  work  began  to 
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move  regularly  and  smoothlj.  The  sucoess  of  our  epileptic  department 
has  been  most  pleasing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  early  legislature  will  show 
its  appreciation  of  the  work  for  that  class  by  appropriating  suffideat 
means  to  erect  one  or  more  separated  buildings  for  our  epileptic  colony. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  year  will  be  the  completion  and  occupation 
in  a  couple  of  months  of  our  north  wing  for  boys  of  the  training-school 
grade.  Thb  wing  is  two  stories  high,  with  half  basement  and  attic, 
about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  will  cost,  exclusive  of  furniture,  ninety- 
six  thousand  dollars.  The  first  floor  has  rooms  for  classes,  kindergarten 
work,  and  general  school  purposes,  the  second  story  ia  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses solely.  The  arrangement  of  the  latter  has  been  based  upon  the 
large  dormitory  system,  although  a  few  small  rooms  are  provided  for 
special  cases  if  such  should  be  demanded. 

The  Institution  plan  adopted  calls  for  a  south  wing,  a  duplicate  of  the 
north  wing  (for  girls),  and  a  main  administration  building  to  connect  by 
corridors  with  the  north,  south,  and  west  wings  (and  to  cost  about  eighty- 
six  thousand  dollars),  both  yet  to  be  built.  It  is  likely  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  ensuing  winter  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  money  also  for 
separate  buildings  for  idiotic  cases.  For  this  last  class  we  have  strongly 
recommended  and  hope  to  have  built  a  scries  of  one-story  buildings,  with 
ample  ground  space  and  needed  shade.  The  nature  of  our  new  posses- 
sions, abounding  as  the  land  does  in  picturesque  sites,  native  timber,  and 
unsurpassed  water-supply  and  drainage,  favor  to  the  utmost  the  colonis- 
ing of  custodials,  such  as  our  idiotic  class  must  necessarily  be,  in  home- 
like groups,  under  many  roofs. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  erections  of  a  hospital,  a  chapel,  and  an  indus- 
trial hall  for  the  teaching  of  trades  are  still  matters  for  future  legislation. 

During  the  past  year,  as  may  well  be  understood  from  a  contemplation 
of  our  being  housed  in  temporary  quarters  in  incomplete  buildings,  our 
manual  teaching  has  been  limited.  Another  year  I  hope  will  see  us  well 
advanced.  Our  shoe-shop  has  turned  out  some  excellent  work,  while  the 
in-door  life  of  the  home  has  offered  pleasant  and  valuable  occupation  to 
amateur  bakers,  laundrymen,  laundresses,  housekeepers,  sewers,  and  the 
like.  A  large  detail  has  given  splendid  aid  in  gardening,  cutting,  curing, 
and  handling  fruit,  and  similar  work  here  and  there  about  the  ranch.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  present  output  of  our  fruit  detail  will  amount  to 
about  ten  tons  of  dried  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  from  three  to  four  thousand 
gallons  canned  goods,  preserves,  etc.  Of  last  year's  crop  we  sold  between 
three  and  four  tons  of  dried  iruit  to  the  State's  prison  and  a  ton  of  dried 
pears  to  one  of  the  insane  asylums,  realizing  fair  market  rates  for  the  same. 

We  are  forcing  the  epileptic  boys  to  this  out-door  work  in  fruit  harvest 
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with  first-class  moral  as  well  as  medical  results.  They  take  an  interest 
in  the  work,  do  it  quite  well,  and  have  fewer  spasms  while  thus  engaged. 
Their  gain  in  physique,  their  ruddy  faces  well  bronzed  by  the  sun,  and 
their  deeper  and  more  regular  respirations  all  betoken  renewed  vigor  and 
a  better  prospect  for  the  future  for  them. 

The  system  of  ''  companions,'*  "  trainers,"  etc.,  outlined  in  previous 
reports,  continues  to  work  well,  and  will  receive  further  amplification  as 
time  goes  on.  Within  a  short  time  we  hope  to  see  all  the  male  patients 
uniformed  in  cadet-gray,  and  will  inject  into  the  daily  life  of  the  individual 
as  much  of  the  military  routine  as  may  be  possible  for  him  to  comprehend. 
As  a  means  towards  self-control  and  sdf-help  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Connecticut. — Dr.  George  Knight :  There  isn't  very  much  to  report 
from  Connecticut.  The  dead-lock  in  the  l^islature  affected  every  pub- 
lic charity,  and  while  the  governor  of  the  State  gallantly  came  to  the 
rescub  and  personally  made  provision  for  the  various  institutions,  still, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  practise  the  most 
rigid  economy.  That,  as  you  all  know,  doesn't  tend  to  increase  the  growth 
of  an  institution.  We  have  made  no  improvements  except  in  very  small 
ways.  But  we  have  kept  well  and  happy,  and  I  think  we  have  gained 
in  all  the  ways  that  do  not  depend  upon  mere  money. 

/^tnoM.— Dr.  Wm.  6.  Fish  reported  for  1891-92 :  Since  my  last 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  legislature  has  unqualifiedly  endorsed  our  farm 
experiment  by  making  an  appropriation  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  lands.  With  thb  sum  our  Board  of  Trustees 
have  purchased  four  hundred  and  twenty- three  acres  of  land  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  institution.  The  farm  secured  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Logan  County,  and  has  upon  it  buildings  which,  at  small  expense, 
we  can  remodel  for  our  farmer  and  his  colony. 

This  year  we  shall  have  over  eight  hundred  acres  under  cultivation, 
having  also  the  farm  which  we  have  for  the  past  four  years  leased,  ad- 
joining the  land  now  owned  by  the  State.  Our  principal  farm  products 
are  com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  rye,  and  ensilage  corn.  Our  dairy  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  profitable,  yielding  us  on  an  average  one  hundred 
gallons  of  milk  daily. 

Each  year  we  put  up  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  of  en- 
silage which,  with  a  liberal  ration  of  cob-meal  and  clover-hay,  carries  our 
milch  cows  through  the  winter  in  fine  condition.  The  saving  effected  by 
buying  our  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  slaughtering  them  on  the  farm  has 
averaged  for  the  past  three  years  over  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
The  refuse  and  swill  from  the  main  institution,  with  our  com  crop,  ena- 
bles us  to  fatten  for  market  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  every  year. 

26 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  a  sab-committee  of  the  legislature,  composed 
of  practical  farmers  and  business  men  of  both  political  parties,  after  a 
most  rigid  and  thorough  examination  of  our  farm  accounts,  stock,  and 
buildings,  reported  in  favor  of  our  bill  for  the  purchase  of  farm  lands 
unanimously,  and  that  the  measure  passed  the  House  and  Senate  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote. 

The  legislature  also  appropriated  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  renewal 
of  our  steam-heating  apparatus,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  fire  pro- 
tection and  an  outside  fire- line. 

Our  old  steam-heating  plant  was  a  combination  of  indirect  and  dire^^t 
radiation — it  was  antiquated,  unsatisfactory,  and  expensive.     A  steam 
pressure  of  forty  pounds  was  required  to  insure  circulation,  and  in  severe 
weather  we  were  unable  to  make  all  parts  of  our  main  building  comforta- 
ble with  a  battery  of  four  sixty-horse-power  boilers  in  use  and  a  con- 
sumption of  fifteen  tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  day.     Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Perkins, 
an  expert  in  steam-heating,  were  secured,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation   he  submitted  a  plan  of  heating  and  ventilation  by  the  fan- 
bIa.Ht  system,  which  was  adopted.     A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
John  Davis  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  new  system  was  completed 
and  in  successful  operation  in  March,  1892.     Mr.  Perkins's  plan  was  to 
mass  our  old  indirect  radiators  in  one  large  room  in  which  was  collected 
ten  thousand  square  feet  of  radiating  surface.     In   this  room  were  also 
located  two  ten-horse-power  engines,  and  two  large  fans  of  special  design, 
nine  feet  in  diameter.     This  plan  contemplated  the  circulation  of  three 
million  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  drawn  through  the  radiating  surface 
and  warmed  to  a  temperature  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  degrees  Farenheit,  as  external  conditions  require.     The  air  is  then 
forced  through  a  tunnel  of  four  feet  square  diameter  and  delivered  to  the 
different  rooms  of  the  institution  by  means  of  galvanized  iron  ducts  be- 
tween the  tunnel  and  flues  leading  to  different  parts  of  the  building,  with 
a  loss  not  exceeding  five  degrees  from  the  place  of  heating  to  the  place 
of 'final  delivery.     By  this  system  the  air  of  the  main  building  is  prac- 
tically renewed  every  fifteen  minutes  with  absolute  certainty,  unaffected 
by  external  conditions.     Not  only  is  this  available  in  winter,  but  forced 
circulation  and  ventilation  is  also  effected  in  summer.     So  fiur  as  the  sys- 
tem  has  had  trial,  its  results  have  been  satisfactory.     The  coming  winter 
will  thoroughly  demonstrate  its  success  or  failure. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  fire  protection  has  been  expended  for  an  out- 
side fire-line  of  twenty-six  hundred  feet  surrounding  our  building,  with 
hydrants  located  at  different  points,  and  for  fire-escapes,  hose,  and  hose- 
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carts.  Our  present  Board  of  Trustees  have  given  their  hearty  approval 
to  the  colony- plan  of  organization,  and  doubtless  will  present  a  bill  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  for  a  building  for  epileptics.  Our  present 
governor,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  is  interested  in  our  work,  and  has 
promised  in  his  next  annual  message  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
necessity  for  its  extension. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  we  are  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  mea- 
sles. Thus  far  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  are  recorded,  some  of 
them  of  a  malignant  character.  A  cold,  wet  season  has  been  unfavorable, 
to  the  general  health  of  our  inmates,  and  the  climatic  conditions  favor 
epidemic  disease.  Our  institution  cares  for  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  inmates,  and  we  have  five  hundred  and  fifty  applications  on  file 
waiting  for  admission.  Our  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  we  are 
making  preparation  for  an  exhibit  at  the  coming  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  One  thousand  dollars  has  been  given  us  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  this  purpose.  We  trust  that  the  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation will  make  us  a  visit  next  year.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
them  at  Lincoln,  whether  the  next  meeting  of  our  Association  shall  be 
located  there  or  elsewhere. 

Iowa, — Dr.  F.  M.  Powell  reported  ;  Since  reporting  last  year  at  Frank- 
fort, the  institution  has  dismissed  sixty -three  inmates.  This  includes 
dismissals  from  all  causes,  those  who  have  been  sent  home  and  those 
who  have  died.  Sixty-five  have  been  admitted  during  this  period,  which 
leaves  our  population  about  the  same  as  last  reported. 

The  school  work  has  been  about  the  same  as  previously  reported,  ex- 
cept that  there  has  been  added  to  the  force  an  experienced  kindergarten 
teacher,  who  has  proven  a  successful  addition. 

Improvements  have  been  nothing  except  ordinary  repairs.  At  present 
writing  we  are  completing  a  laundry  building  and  industrial  room.  We 
have  further  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  boys'  farm  cottage,  that  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  profitable  improvements  that 
has  been  made  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended. 

Our  recent  legislature  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  of  the  State  institutions,  and  therefore  our  work  will  con- 
tinue about  on  the  same  basis  it  has  for  the  past  two  years.  The  de- 
mands made  upon  the  institution  increase  rather  than  diminish.  It 
therefore  seems  that  the  public  will  force  recognition  on  the  part  of  our 
next  legislature  for  needed  extensions. 

The  health  in  the  institution  has  been  especially  good,  and  our  progress 
in  a  general  way  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  epileptic  class,  which  has  been  prominently 
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represented  in  the  institution,  'so  much  so  that  the  attention  of  our 
Board  was  especially  called  to  them,  which  resulted  in  a  regulation  re- 
stricting the  admission  of  epileptics,  until  the  State  could  provide  accom- 
modations for  them  suitable  to  their  needs.  Just  what  the  outcome  will 
be  is  yet  to  be  determined.  We  are  encouraged  to  anticipate  that  special 
provision  will  be  made  for  them  in  connection  with  this  institution.  Dr. 
Hill,  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Independence,  reports  : 

"  It  is  generally  understood  that  chronic  epilepsy  is  incurable;  neverthe- 
less, thb  disease  demands  treatment.  Small  fortunes  are  sometimes  ex- 
pended in  paying  travelling  doctors  their  fees,  and  in  payment  for  medicines 
which  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as  a  sure  cure  for  falling  sickness. 

"  I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  Iowa 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Some  States  already  have  them,  and  physicians 
in  other  States  are  advocating  this  method  of  caring  for  epileptics. 

'*  Such  a  hospital  should  consist  in  a  system  of  cottages,  not  alone  for 
epileptics  who  are  insane,  but  for  children  who  need  special  care  as  well 
as  treatment ;  they  should  be  separated  from  other  children  in  their  homes 
and  in  school.  Such  an  institution  should  also  provide  for  adults,  who, 
on  account  of  their  infirmity  and  spasmodic  attacks,  are  unfit  to  be  in 
business  or  to  frequent  the  thoroughfares,  or  to  mingle  freely  in  society. 

*^  By  such  an  arrangement  a  perfect  classification  could  be  made.  The 
most  approved  surgical  operations  could  be  afforded,  pay  patients  could 
have  special  apartments,  stable  and  capable  epileptics  could  be  placed  to- 
gether, and  isolated  from  others  who  have  become  almost  totally  demented 
and  to  a  great  extent  helpless. 

**  Thus  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  could  be  relieved  of  a  large  number  with  advantage  to  these  es- 
tablishments as  well  as  to  the  epileptics  themselves.'' 

This,  with  other  interests  that  have  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
public  mind,  is  indicative  of  a  general,  interest  for  the  welfare  of  this  un- 
fortunate class. 

In  regard  to  the  colony  plan  now  being  discussed :  our  limited  obser- 
vations verify  former  conclusions,  unless  it  may  be  that  the  epileptic 
family  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  a  special  home  for  them  ;  that 
is,  an  independent  colony.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  many  of  them 
particularly  need  such  training  and  accommodations  as  are  provided 
already  in  a  general  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  therefore  can 
more  appropriately  be  colonized  in  connection  with  such  institutions  as 
is  done  in  Pennsylvania  and  California. 

Kansas. — A  communication  from  Dr.  C.  K.  Wiles  reads :  We  have  no 
report  to  make ;  our  institution  is  just  where  it  was  four  years  ago.    Our 
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legislature  has  refused  us  any  appropriation,  so  we  can  do  nothing  but 
live.  This  is  very  discouraging ;  while  it  so  remains  I  cannot  attend  the 
meetings  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Kentucky. — Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  reported  for  1892 :  I  have  very 
little  to  report  from  Kentucky  in  addition  to  what  I  have  heretofore  said 
in  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association.  We  have  pushed  along  as 
well  as  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  but  we  are  not  much  better, 
surely  no  worse,  than  we  were  a  year  ago.  Since  we  have  become  perma- 
nently settled  in  our  new  buildings,  our  interruptions  have  been  so  few 
that  I  am  afraid  we  will  be  forgotten  and  will  have  to  get  up  another  fire 
to  awaken  any  interest  in  us.  We  have  invented  nothing  new  in  our 
work,  nor  has  there  been  any  great  advance  made  in  our  methods  of 
teaching.  I  have  always  believed  that  manual,  or  *'  industrial  training,** 
as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  would  be  established  as  a  fixed  feature  in  our  insti- 
tution, for  the  better  development  of  the  mentality  of  our  children,  and  I 
have  now  no  reason  to  change  the  views  I  have  so  long  entertained  as  to 
its  value ;  but  I  find  that  the  idea,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  so  far 
in  advance  of  public  thought  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  impress 
the  people  with  its  importance. 

I  do  not  despair,  however,  of  ultimately  showing  its  importance,  and 
hope  to  have  it  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  our  school  department. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Kentucky  is  making  no  progress  towards  the 
betterment  of  that  large  class  of  helpless  idiots  upon  whom  the  State  is 
expending  large  sums  of  money  to  so  little  purpose.  I  think  it  will  not 
surprise  you,  for  I  have  often  made  the  statement  before,  that  our  State 
is  paying  out  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  support 
of  something  like  sixteen  hundred  pauper  idiots,  scattered  throughout  the 
various  counties  of  the  State,  and  paid  out  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
dollars  per  capita  per  annum  to  any  one  who  will  take  them  at  that  price. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  law,  and  would  appear  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server to  be  immensely  humane ;  but  it  is  not,  for  it  has  the  effect  to 
keep  away  from  school  many  children  who  could  be  so  much  improved 
mentally  as  to  become  respectable  citizens. 

The  State  provides  liberally  for  all  who  may  attend  our  school  *,  but 
how  few  are  they  in  comparison  with  the  large  number  kept  away  by  the 
premium  offered  them  to  stay  at  home.  I  know  that  a  large  number  of 
children  who  are  receiving  from  the  State  this  stipend  could  be  taught 
some  useful  trade,  but  their  families  prefer  the  money  to  any  sort  of 
mental  improvement. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  present  legislature  I  was  instrumental  in 
having  a  bill  presented,  which,  if  passed,  would  have  cured  this  evil,  and 
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iD  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  would  have  rendered  the  old  '*  idiot  law"  of 
DO  force. 

It  provided  for  a  custodial  department,  on  these  grounds,  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  who  could  not  be  taught  to  ^*  read  and  write.''  The  bill 
did  not  ask  for  any  additional  buildings,  for  we  have  already  room  for  one 
hundred,  and  only  asked  that  the  same  amount  for  their  care  as  is  already 
allowed  them  be  appropriated  to  the  institution.  The  bill  has  not  been 
discussed,  and  I  do  not  know  what  will  eventually  become  of  it. 

Excepting  the  above>mentioned  facts,  I  believe  Kentucky  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  care  of  her  defective  classes.  Our  industrial 
departments  are  self-sustaining ;  that  is,  the  profits  on  the  articles  made 
and  sold  pays  the  teachers  and  buys  the  material  used  in  the  different  de- 
partments. I  have  worked  with  this  object  in  view  to  show  our  people 
that  it  should  not  be  an  expense  to  the  State ;  but  I  believe  a  more  liberal 
spirit  would  enable  the  shops  to  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  children. 
We  have  about  fifty  boys  and  forty  girls  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. Through  these  means  we  are  enabled  to  send  our  children  away 
to  work  for  themselves,  so  that  those  sent  away  and  those  received  about 
balance  each  other,  and  we  have,  therefore,  very  little  annual  increase. 

I  have  heretofore  doubted  the  propriety  of  sending  girls  away  from 
the  institution  at  any  age  or  at  any  time,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  no  more  of  them  fall  into  evil  ways  than  would  likely  be  the  case 
with  the  same  number  of  girls  in  other  stations  in  life. 

We  are  not  adding  to  our  buildings,  for  we  have  abundance  of  room. 
Our  last  quarterly  report  shows  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  present. 
This  number  will  soon  be  materially  decreased,  by  sending  back  to  their 
counties  a  number  who  have  been  declared  unimprovable,  unless  pro- 
vision is  soon  made  for  them  by  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  a  custo- 
dial department  for  them. 

Maryland, — Dr.  Samuel  J.  Fort  reported  for  the  Font  Hill  Private 
Institution,  Howard  County,  Maryland.  Font  Hill  has  continued  to 
prosper,  and  has  almost  reached  the  limits  of  its  present  accommodations. 
An  annex  dormitory  was  erected  during  the  past  year,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  more  trustworthy  boys,  which  will  serve  for  a  time  for  the  overflow 
of  the  main  male  dormitory.  Continued  experience  with  the  kinder- 
garten system  demonstrates  its  value,  especially  for  those  coming  from 
private  homes.  The  system  of  gymnastics  introduced  last  year,  known 
as  the  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics,  has  given  much  satisfaction ;  its 
beneficial  result  as  a  "  setting-up"  drill  is  beyond  question,  and  for  all 
beginners  the  system  is  the 'alphabet  of  gymnastics.  Some  observations 
of  the  effects  of  diet  upon  epileptics  have  been  made  during  the  year, 
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and,  while  it  has  been  found  that  such  cases  need  a  highly-nutritious 
and  most  easily-digested  dietary,  the  spasmodic  condition  has  been  little 
affected  by  either  a  nitrogenous  or  vegetable  diet.  The  principal  results 
of  dieting  have  been  attained  by  carefully  watching  each  individual, 
compelling  proper  mastication,  and  adjusting  the  daily  amount  of  food  by 
the  actual  necessities  of  each  case. 

Miss  Mattie  Oundrt  reports  further :  The  State  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  in  Maryland  has  been  running  three  years.  I  think  it  has 
about  forty -five  children,  though  its  capacity  is  greater.  There  is  a  new 
building  for  about  forty  more.  They  have  made  an  attempt  to  elect  a 
medical  superintendent,  Dr.  B.  A.  Turner.  They  have  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  acres  of  land.  Colored  applicants  are  not  received.  There  is 
no  law  against  it,  but  in  Maryland  colored  people  and  white  cannot  be 
received  together.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  separate  building  for  colored 
children,  however. 

Dr.  Rogers. — That  will  necessitate  a  separate  school  ? 

Miss  Gundry. — Yes ;  everything  is  separate  there.  There  have  been 
applications  for  about  five  hundred  children.     They  take  all  grades. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — Is  the  water-supply  good  ? 

Miss  Oundry. — Yes.  There  is  quite  a  river  on  the  farm,  and  there 
are  good  springs. 

Massachusetts. — Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald  reports :  This  has  been  a  busy 
year  for  our  school.  The  entire  institution  has  been  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  at  Waltham.  Our  population  has  been  increased  until  we 
now  have  three  hundred  and  ninety  pupils.  In  our  school  department 
we  have  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  in  our  custodial  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  We  have  ninety-five  females  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
We  have  forty  epileptics.' 

Our  plan  of  detached  buildings  greatly  simplifies  the  necessary  classi- 
fication of  our  inmates.  We  have  been  able  for  the  first  time  to  provide 
ample  occupation  for  our  boys.  Our  manual  training  department  has 
been  carefully  reorganized,  and  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
one  year's  work  of  systematic,  progressive  handwork.  Several  of  our 
teachers  have  fitted  themselves  for  this  work  by  taking  an  extended  course 
of  instruction  in  a  manual  training-school  in  Boston. 

We  have  continued  and  extended  our  plan  of  utilizing  the  oldest  boys 
and  girls,  graduates  of  our  school,  by  having  them  assist  in  the  care  of 
the  smaller  and  more  helpless'  children.  Many  of  the  adult  females, 
with  instinctive  affection  for  the  little  ones,  are  almost  as  efficient  under 
direction  and  oversight  as  the  attendants.  But  for  this  assistance,  without 
a  largely  increased  force  we  could  not  properly  care  for  the  many  very 
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low-grade  and  helpless  cases  Id  our  asjlam  department  There  is  u 
growing  sentiment  in  the  medical  profession  of  our  State  in  fkyor  of  a 
separate  institution  for  epileptics,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  will  be 
established  within  a  few  years. 

Minne90ta. — Dr.  A.  E.  Rogers  reports :  Since  the  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort, Minnesota  has  simply  been  endeavoring  to  develop  her  work  along 
the  lines  already  announced.  No  active  operations  have  yet  begun  upon 
our  long-talked-of  custodial  building,  from  the  fact  that  the  last  l^isla- 
ture,  while  it  recognised  our  need,  seemed  to  feel  too  poor  to  meet  it  in 
full.  It  gave  us  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  simply  enough  to  give  us  a  start. 

Our  brush  industry  is  prosperous.  While  we  have  not  sold  as  many 
brushes  as  were  disposed  of  last  year,  the  difference  is  merely  incidental, 
and  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  representative  on  the  road.  We 
are  selling  more  upon  mail  orders,  and  expect  before  long  to  turn  our 
output  over  to  the  jobbers. 

The  farm  is  making  its  influence  felt  in  furnishing  supplies  for  food. 
All  of  our  milk  comes  from  the  farm,  and  in  addition  the  latter  furnishes 
some  to  the  school  for  blind. 

Our  potato  crop  last  year  measured  three  thousand  bushels. 

We  have  extended  the  Hst  of  pupils  on  small  pay  to  nine,  and  have 
discharged  one  girl  from  the  school  and  placed  her  on  the  list  of  the 
regular  employees. 

The  present  population  of  our  school  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  same  as  when  reported  last  year.  There  are  over  one  hundred  appli- 
cations on  file  for  admission  beyond  our  present  capacity. 

We  were  very  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  renewed  inspira- 
tion in  our  school-rooms  from  the  presence  and  work  of  Miss  Hjyorth 
and  Miss  Teisen,  the  latter  spending  three  months  with  us. 

The  school  and  the  Association  lost  a  devoted  friend  in  the  death  of 
Hon.  H.  E.  Barron,  which  occurred  very  suddenly  in  February  last. 
Though  a  typical  Western  pioneer,  especially  identified  with  Minnesota 
when  such  a  thing  as  a  school  for  feeble-minded  was  not  even  dreamed 
of  in  that  State,  and  who  sometimes  thought  the  State  was  doing  too 
much  for  its  defectives,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the 
citizens  are  struggling  for  a  bare  living  on  homesteads  and  newly-improved 
farms,  his  generous  and  sympathetic  disposition  and  ample  fund  of  ex- 
perience and  good  sense  endeared  him  to  us  all.  Having  been  connected 
with  the  school  for  feeble-minded  from  its  organization,  the  arrangement 
of  our  grounds  and  buildings  has  been  largely  planned  by  him,  and  re- 
mains as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  untiring  industry  and  devotion. 
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Nehrcuka. — Dr.  J.  T.  Armstrong  reported :  Little  out  of  the  usual 
routine  has  taken  place  at  our  institution  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  haye  adopted  a  general 
plan  of  buildings,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  jou  herewith  and  request  your 
criticism  and  suggestions.  We  will  also  soon  have  ready  for  occupancy 
a  cottage  for  girls,  for  which  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated ; 
it  will  increase  our  capacity  one'  hundred,  making  our  number  for  the 
coming  year  (1892-93)  two  hundred  and  fifty.  This  building  has 
been  erocted  by  day's  work,  and  I  would  advise  any  who  contemplate 
building  and  who  wish  to  avoid  an  unusual  amount  of  work  and  worry 
to  oppose  any  such  scheme.  This  was  required  by  statute,  and  also  that 
a  day's  work  should  consist  of  eight  hours.  The  amount  of  work  re- 
quired in  detail  by  this  building  has  prevented  my  attendance  at  the 
meeting  at  Elwyn,irom  which  I  had  hoped  to  bring  away  many  new  ideas 
and  an  increased  enthusiasm  for  the  future,  our  meetings  being  always 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  all. 

We  have  rented  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  adjoining  the 
institution  grounds,  and  hope  to  make  such  a  favorable  showing  that  the 
next  legislature  will  provide  the  additional  land  which  we  so  much  need. 

During  the  coming  year  we  intend  to  develop  our  shop-work  beyond 
anything  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  do,  put  in  a  motor  and  such  ma- 
chinery as  we  can  afford,  and  employ  a  foreman  for  that  department. 
Heretofore  we  have  only  given  such  attention  to  it  as  we  could  with  our 
existing  force  of  officers  and  teachers,  who  could  spare  but  little  time 
irom  other  duties. 

New  York. — Dr.  J.  0.  Carson :  For  the  State  of  New  York,  I  would 
say  that  at  the  Syracuse  institution  the  educational  character  which  was 
given  to  it  upon  its  organiiation  is  still  efficiently  maintained  in  operation. 
The  by-laws  governing  admission  to  this  institution  require,  among  other 
things,  that  only  feeble-minded  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  years  shall  be  received,  and,  save  in  exceptional  instances,  the 
age  requirement  is  generally  strictly  adhered  to  in  admissions.  A  liberal 
construction  is,  however,  placed  upon  this  requirement,  so  that  when  an 
application  is  received  for  a  child  who  is  over  six  or  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  is  received  if  otherwise  eligible.  This  construction  really  ex- 
tends by  two  years  the  eligible  period  of  admission.  By  requiring  that 
children  shall  be  between  the  ages  mentioned  upon  admission,  a  school 
trdning  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  is  insured  to  every  child  admitted, 
other  circumstances  permitting.  In  this  connection,  I  will  say  that  it  is 
very  seldom — not  oftener,  I  think,  than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  on  an 
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ayerage — that  applications  for  children  under  six  years  of  age  are  received; 
but  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  one  or  more  applications  being  received 
for  feeble-minded  persons  over  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  educational  character  of  an  institution,  applications  for  such 
persons  must,  as  a  rule,  be  refused.  To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort, satisfaction,  and  efficiency,  situated  as  we  are  in  Sjrracuse  upon  lim- 
ited grounds  and  without  the  possibility  of  extending  them  to  increase 
accommodations,  other  classes  of  the  feeble-minded — the  helpless,  the 
paralytic,  and  the  confirmed  epileptic — are  also  excluded  admission.  In 
our  State  we  thoroughly  believe  in  the  advantages  which  result  from  the 
school-training  of  the  teachable  idiotic  class ;  and  we  also  believe  as  thor- 
oughly in  the  humanity  and  the  benefits  to  society  which  result  from  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  non-teachable  class  and  of  those  who  have  passed 
the  school  age  and  reached  adult  life.  Our  State  has  wisely  adopted, 
within  recent  years,  the  policy  of  State  care  for  all  of  its  dependent  in- 
sane, and  we  hope  that  a  correspondingly  wise  policy  will  eventually  in- 
clude State  care  for  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded.  In  any  State  which 
organises  an  institution  for  any  special  class  or  portion  of  the  feeble- 
minded, a  time  will  come  when  all  the  necessities  will  not  be  met  Such 
a  time  came  in  our  State  some  years  ago,  and  the  first  outgrowth  of  it 
was  the  organization  of  the  Newark  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women.  A  few  years  later  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse  institution  was 
located  at  Fairmount  for  adult  feeble-minded  men.  Still  totally  unpro- 
vided for  were  the  helpless,  the  paralytic,  and  the  epileptic  classes,  and 
our  efforts  of  late  years  have  been  especially  directed  towards  arousing  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  some  State  provision  for  these  sadly-neglected 
ones.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  we  can  now  see  in  the  near  future 
one  more  measure  of  relief.  At  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  an 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  locate  an 
institution  for  epileptics  on  the  ^*  colony  plan,''  and  this  I  consider  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  year's  progress  in  our  line  of  work  for  the  Empire 
State. 

Report  of  the  Seguin  School. — By  Mrs.  Dr.  Seguin.  I  think  I 
cannot  prove  to  you  in  any  better  way  the  progress  my  pupils  have 
made  in  the  last  three  years  than  by  showing  you  a  program  of  the 
entertainment  given  by  them,  Tuesday  evening,  June  7.  It  was  the  first 
time  any  of  them  had  tried  to  give  any  kind  of  an  entertainment  before 
strangers. 

Twelve  of  our  fourteen  boarding  pupils  took  part  intelligently  in  the 
tableaux,  and  were  enthusiastically  applauded  by  a  critical  audience  com- 
posed of  well-known  physicians,  clergymen,  and  teachers. 
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The  children  fepresented  on  the  program  range  in  age  from  six  to 
eighteen  years;  have  had  school  training  from  one  to  three  years  only, 
and  have  had  very  little  drill  in  tableaux  and  charades.  One  girl 
could  read  a  little  and  make  a  few  letters  when  she  entered  the  school, 
and  she  was  the  only  one  who  could  read  a  word  or  make  a  letter  three 
years  ago.  Six  are  now  reading  in  Barnes's  Second  Reader,  and  write 
letters  home  each  week,  under  supervision,  in  length  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words.  It  is  not  of  these  children,  how- 
ever, that  I  wish  to  speak :  they  were  tractable,  and  understood  a  com- 
mand when  they  were  placed  in  my  care ;  but  of  the  remaining  six,  from 
six  to  eleven  years  of  age,  who  are  just  learning  to  talk  and  to  breathe 
through  the  nose  with  the  mouth  closed,  two  are  about  conquering  a 
life-long  tendency  to  chorea,  one  has  been  paralyzed,  one  has  an  auto- 
matic movement  of  the  head  forward  and  back,  and  all  are  highly  excita- 
ble. With  no  musical  genius  and  no  gracefiil  dancer,  we  naturally  felt 
that  we  had  very  little  encouraging  material  to  give  a  successful  and 
pleasing  entertainment ;  but  we  were  ambitious  to  prove  to  the  physicians 
who  had  so  kindly  and  unsparingly  recommended  the  school,  that  it  was 
worthy  their  words  of  commendation. 

PROGRAM. 


Tuesday,  June  7,  1892,  at  7.45. 

Tableau  I. — America. 

Tableau  II.— Ye  Flirtation  of  Ye  Olden  Time. 

Mario,  La  Brie. 

Tableau  III.— Sister  of  Charity. 
Lillian,  Jay, 

Tableau  IV. — Invitation  to  Danoe. 
Mario,  Shirley,  Marno,  Jay. 

Tableau  V. — Genevra. 

(Two  Scenes.) 
Mario,  La  Brie,  Oeorge, 

Tableau  VI. — Entertaining  Mamma's  Visitors. 
Lillian,  La  Brie,  Mortimer. 

Tableau  VII.— Bit  of  Japanese  Life. 
Mario,  Mildred,  Albert,  Sherley,  Mario. 

Tableau  VIII.— Bedtime. 
Alice,  Mortimer,  Jay,  Bessie. 
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NOTES. 

Between  Tableaux  III.  and  IV.,  Soprano  Solo,  "Thou  Art  Not  Near  Me'* 
(Colyn),  by  Miss  Lila  T.  Willis, 

Before  Tableau  V.,  Mrs.  Marg^aret  Crawford  Jackson,  author  of  "A  Woman 
of  To- Day'*  and  "Those  People,"  will  read  Samuel  Rogers's  poem  "Genevra," 
from  which  the  tableau  is  taken. 

Between  Tableaux  VI.  and  VII.,  Songs  (selected).  Miss  Willis. 

The  first  three  tableaux  pass  off  smoothlj ;  the  terror  of  the  school, 
who  bites  and  scratches,  pulls  hair  and  kicks,  has  nestled  half  nude  in 
the  arms  of  the  ^^  Sister  of  Charity,'*  receiving  his  bath,  the  sweetesi 
picture  one's  fancy  can  paint. 

The  doors  roll  back  again  and  again  to  satisfy  our  visitors,  and  still  he 
lies  there,  everj  muscle  in  repose.  Only  those  who  see  this  child  in 
every -day  Jife  can  appreciate  his  struggle  to  be  good.  He  seems  to  have 
been  bom  with  vicious  tendencies,  and  needs  more  controlling  in  one  day 
than  any  other  child  in  the  school  in  a  year.  He  is  a  chubby  little  fellow 
of  seven,  with  pretty  white  skin  like  that  of  a  baby,  and  big  blue  eyes 
always  dancing  with  mischief.  He  cannot  say  many  words,  but  his  signs 
are  so  explanatory  that  one  must  understand  him. 

Now  comes  the  ^*  Invitation  to  Dance.'*  This  tableau  represents  statu- 
ary, but  the  figurcfl  are  more  beautiful  than  if  chiselled  from  marble. 
Our  little  lame  boy  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  one  of  three  musicians  in 
the  background,  and  though  great  care  had  been  taken  to  make  him,  from 
head  to  foot,  a  perfect  imitation  of  marble,  even  to  his  cornet,  yet,  at  the 
last  moment,  as  he  was  about  to  mount  the  platform,  raised  a  little  above 
the  stage,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  the  dainty  harper  and  violinist  were 
lefl  to  make  all  the  mute  music  for  the  statuesque  but  gracefully  poised 
waltsers. 

Aside  from  this  little  bundle  of  nerves  getting  out  of  tune,  there  was 
nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  evening ;  even  when,  in  arranging  the 
Japanese  scene,  one  of  the  lanterns  caught  fire,  with  five  children  on  the 
stage,  two  of  the  teachers  deftly  removed  it  from  the  chahdelier,  carried 
it  quickly  from  the  room,  and  there  was  no  excitement. 

The  great  value  of  making  these  children  feel  that  they  can  contribute 
towards  the  enjoyment  of  others  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

May  I  suggest  that  three  or  four  important  points  are  demonstrated  in 
the  development  of  these  children  by  these  simple  entertainments? 

First.  Nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  successful  if  it  did  not  have  for 
its  prime  factor  the  great  law  of  love, — love  of  the  teachers  for  their 
pupils,  and  a  responsive  affection  of  the  pupils  for  their  teachers, — a  love 
which  makes  them  eager  to  obey  and  please — and  an  affectionate  regard 
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of  the  pupils  for  each  other.  Out  of  this  threefold  affection  grows  the 
anziot-j  of  the  teachers  to  develop  the  hest  traits  id  the  character  of  each 
child ;  out  of  it,  too,  grows  the  desire  of  the  child  to  do  only  those  things 
which  will  please  his  teacher,  and  with  this  end  also  in  yiew,  he  will  try 
earnestly  to  control  his  physical  diseases  and  infirmities, 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  CTidence  that  under  the  strong  stimulus 
furnished  hy  these  entertainments,  they  are  learning  the  power  of  the 
mind  and  the  will  over  the  body,  and  are  bringing  into  use  an  ability 
for  self-control,  which  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  a  normal  mental  and 
moral  life. 

Third.  The  desire  to  do  something  for  the  amusement  and  benefit  of 
others,  of  the  larger  world  outside,  shows  a  de^lopment  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  powers  which  approximates  these  children  to  the  normal  life. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  my  processes  nor  of  my  pupils  beyond 
this,  that  none  of  them  are  conceited,  boastful,  nor  arrogant.  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  Love^  properly  exercised,  ts  the  key  to  all  real  progress 
in  this  work. 

North  Carolina. — Dr.  Kerlin  reported  that  work  for  the  feeble-minded 
had  been  ipitiated  in  that  State  a  year  ago  or  more :  it  is  now  in  suspense, 
waiting  for  legislative  action.  A  benevolent  lady  of  Washington,  N.C. 
(Mrs.  Martha  Brown),  is  perhaps  as  active  as  any  one  in  the  cause,  and 
she  has  hitherto  been  the  centre  about  which  the  movement  revolved. 

Pennsylvania. — Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin  reported :  The  year  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one  as  regards  the  impression  made  on  our  legislature,  and  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  State  to  aid  us  in  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
for  seventy  beds,  and  a  building  for  epileptic  girls.  The  hospital  will 
cost  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  girl's  chalet  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  appropriation  from  the  State 
was  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  building.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  State  appropriation  and  the  actual  cost  is  provided 
for  by  our  surplus  earnings.  We  have  a  large  private  list,  the  patronage 
of  which  is  liberal  and  the  earnings  of  which  we  merge  into  improve- 
ments. The  hospital  and  the  girFs  chalet  will  stand  as  evidence  of  that 
interesting  branch  of  our  work.  Our  people  are  in  sympathy  with  our 
work,  but  I  have  abandoned  the  hope  of  having  our  institution  exceed  one 
thousand  beds.  We  shall  ifeach  that  number  the  first  of  December  next. 
Being  barred  because  of  price  and  sterility  from  buying  any  more  land 
in  this  vicinity,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  favorable  position  that 
we  hold  in  the  State  and  have  inaugurated  the  work  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies  for  a  Western  Pennsylvania  institution,  where  land  can  be  had  for 
one  hundred  dollars  or  less  per  acre.     We  propose  to  follow  California  in 
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asserting  that  the  acreage  shall  represent  one  acre  per  head,  so  that  we 
hope  to  have  at  least  a  thousand  acres  for  a  start  • 

Our  school  system  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
our  foreign  ladies.  The  immigration  laws  should,  I  think,  be  put  in  such 
a  form  that  our  institutions  can  avail  themselves  of  intelligent  teachers 
from  abroad,  where  their  work  is  in  advance  of  ours  in  this  country,  as  in 
many  places  it  is.  We  made  no  contract  with  these  ladies,  not  wishing 
to  break  the  law.  They  came  without  any  bargain.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  our  institutions  if  we  could  get  such  help  as  they  have  fur- 
nbhed. 

Dr.  Carson. — The  trouble  is  in  New  York  that  we  have  a  dvil 
service  law  that  bars  thenk  out. 

Dr.  Kerlin. — Within  the  last  year  we  have  introduced  military 
tactics  as  a  special  feature  for  the  boys  growing  toward  manhood,  who 
have  been  a  little  o1:)8tinate  about  coming  into  our  gymnastic  drills.  It 
is  necessary  to  provide  disciplinary  exercise  for  them.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  been  brought  into  complete  subjection,  and  good  re- 
sults have  been  shown  in  the  evening  school.  We  consider  it  a  great 
success,  so  great  that  we  have  extended  it  to  the  little  children.  Increased 
co-ordination  is  seen  at  once  as  these  little  choreic  boys  learn  to  keep  step. 
They  are  looking  forward  with  delight  to  being  some  time  in  the  larger 
companies,  and  that  has  been  a  great  spur.  Our  institution,  originally 
greatly  aided  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  been  slow  to 
introduce  such  an  innovation,  but  at  last  there  is  a  favorable  sentiment, 
our  Board  having  recently  passed  a  vote  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  for  Springfield  rifles  with  which  to  equip  our  oldest  and  best- 
drilled  companies. 

We  have  several  epileptics  in  company  *^  A"  who  are  likely  to  fall  in 
the  midst  of  a  drill  at  any  time,  and  the  one  anxiety  has  been  lest  through 
the  rifle  there  might  be  an  accident  in  some  way,  but  we  have  had  no 
accident.  Once  a  boy  dropped  out  in  a  convulsion,  but  the  file  leader 
and  closer  understood  him,  and  the  moment  of  his  seizure  they  were  ready 
to  disentangle  him  from  his  weapon  and  buckles  and  take  care  of  him. 

There  are  now  six  companies  in  the  Elwyn  battalion ;  when  drawn  up 
for  periodical  review  it  makes  a  sensation. 

Wisconsin. — Dr.  William  B.  Fish  reported  :  The  Teachers*  Association 
of  Wisconsin  will  make  another  eflort  this  year  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  If  any  body  of  men  merit  our  sympathy 
more  than  another,  it  is  that  association,  which  has  been  trying  hard  for 
ten  years  to  establish  such  a  school. 
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EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION— FT.  WAYNE.  IND. 


PRESIDENTS  ANNUAL  ADDRESS, 
By  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne,   Glen  Ellen,   Gal. 

Officers  and  Fellow  Mevibers  of  the  Association  : 

In  obedience  to  an  unwritten  law  from  whence  arises  the 
obligation,  and  in  accordance  with  our  established  custom,  as 
President  of  this  Association  I  be^  to  lay  before  you  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  and  sentiments  in  discharge  of  a  duty  insep- 
arable from  the  office  with  which  you  have  honored  me. 

I  find  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  form  a  presidential 
address  that  may  fitly  meet  the  requirements  of  so  exacting  a  . 
body  as  this,  whose  members  are  sacrificing  the  very  essence 
of  their  lives  to  the  contemplation  of  the  more  serious  phases 
of  human  wreckage.  To  say  much  and  yet  not  repeat  what 
may  have  been  said  by  others  and  to  better  advantage  under 
other  circumstances  seemsan  impossibility.  To- repeat  well 
worn  platitudes  would  be  irksome  to  you,  to  run  to  pane- 
gyrics on  the  charitable  and  moral  phases  of  our  work  might 
do  for  the  laity,  whose  sompathies  and  financial  support  we 
desire  to  enlist  for  our  patients,  but  it  is  not  what  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  in  a  speech  from  the  Chair.  To  launch 
boldly  into  the  technical  dissertation  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical relations  involved  would  also  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in 
this  instance,  so  that,  thus,  by  a  process  of  negative  reason- 
ing I  am  brought  to  the  contemplation  of  our  political  status 
as  individual  workers  among  the  defective  classes,  and  as  an 
Association  having  for  its  purpose  the  beneficial  solidarity  of 
its  members  and  the  ultimate  advancement  of  its  patients. 
I  use  the  word  political  in  its  constitutional  and  ethical 
sense  ;  not  in  any  partisan  connection  whatever.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  of  politicians  and  political  methods  as 
affecting  our  work,  however,  before  I  conclude.  If  my  words 
should  become  polemical  it  will  be  from  no  desire  to  dogmat- 
ize,   but  rather  from  the  fact  that    the  circumstances  which 
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have  inspired  these  thoughts  have  been  of  such  and  not  of  an- 
other nature. 

Let  us  drop  for  the  time  being  then  our  unraveling  of  the 
many  problems' of  mental  abstraction;  let  us  lay  aside  for 
the  moment  the  absorbing  intricacies  of  physical  abnormali- 
ties and  do  a  little  introspective  work  as  a  society.  Let  us 
critically  inspect  our  organization  ;  take  account  of  stock,  so 
to  speak,  and  determine  if  we  can  how  we  stand  as  an  organ- 
ization to  our  own  work  and  to  the  public. 

This  Association  was  established  during  our  Centennial 
year.  It  is  practically  eighteen  years  old.  It  came  into  existence 
at  the  Elwyn  Institution  in  Pennsylvania  and  its  organizers 
were  a  coterie  of  selected  superintendents  met  together  at 
that  Institution  upon  the  invitation  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  N. 
Kerlin.  It  matters  not  in  this  connection  whether  this  move- 
ment towards  organizing  an  Association  of  the  medical  of- 
ficers of  American  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  was  or 
was  not,  essentially,  a  personal  one  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ker- 
lin. It  is  a  fact  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  his  splendid  geni- 
us, a  legitimate  offspring  of  his  matchless  diplomacy  and  or- 
ganizing instinct,  and  that  the  general  success  which  it  has 
as  a  body  attained,  is  clearly  attributable  to  his  untiring  per- 
sonal interest  and  attention  to  its  details  while  he  lived.  I 
can  well  understand  his  feelings  toward  the  Association,  and 
knowing  the  man  as  intimately  as  I  did.  I  can  better  appre- 
icate  his  motives  than  can  those  who  did  not  know  him  quite 
so  well.  He  had  a  right  to  assume  a  personal  leadership  in 
its  affairs ;  a  right  based  upon  the  part  he  took  in  its  concep- 
tion, organization  and  perpetuation  ;  a  right  based  upon  his 
justly  recognized  leadership  among  us.  So  long  as  he  lived 
no  one  perhaps  would  have  thought  to  challenge  his  relation 
to  the  work  or  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  leadership, 
for  even  those  who  sometimes  differed  from  him  or  were  made 
to  feel  the  strength  of  his  opposition,  recognized  his  inherent 
force  of  character,  his  marvelous  skill  in  organizing,  his  suave 
diplomacy  and  his  tireless  zeal.  He  was  essentially  a  strong 
man  and  it  is  because  of  this  quality  the  Association  became 
largely  what  he  made  it. 

But  there  has  come  a  night  of  sorrow  to  us.  Kerlin,  the 
man  of  strong  convictions,  of  positive  opinions,  of  gentle 
heart,  of  tender  sympathies,  of  loving  childlike  nature,  is  no 
more.      He  has   ceased   his  labors   amongst   us  and  forever. 
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His  trenchant  pen  lies  idle,  his  pleasant  voice  is  still,  the 
merry  twinkle  of  those  kindly  eyes  is  now  a  memory.  The 
laurels  of  leadership  have  been  laid  upon  the  tomb  to  be 
taken  up  by  another,  perhaps,  but  who  is  there  among  us 
who  is  bold  or  rash  enough  at  this  hour  to  breathe  his  name  ? 
We  have  stood  figuratively,  about  that  granite  mausoleum 
where  lie  the  ashes  of  him  whose  touch  of  hand  has  been  to 
many  of  us  encouragement,  whose  words  inspired,  and  whose 
counsel  guided,  and  we  fain  would  have  asked  ourselves, 
'*  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  leadership  now  ?" 

But  another  day  has  dawned.  The  passing  of  Kerlin  mark- 
ed an  epoch  in  our  work.  A  new  era  is  begun  and  its  de- 
mands are  such  as  call  us  from  our  sack-cloth  and  ashes  to 
renewed  activities  and  responsibilities.  The  living  active 
questions  of  the  hour  recall  us  from  the  grave  of  oiir  depart- 
ed confrere,  friend  and  teacher.  We  may  scatter  the  most 
fragrant  flowers  of  a  blessed  memory  where  he  sleeps  well 
amid  his  beloved  Pennsylvania  hills,  but  we  may  not  linger. 
The  present  calls  us  to  duty-;  duty  sterner  because  of  his 
genius,  more  exacting  because  of  his  fidelity,  more  and  more 
extensive  because  of  the  mark  he  placed,  when  living,  upon 
our  work. 

Looking  the  issue  squarely  in  the  face,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  we  as  an  Association,  and  our  work,  as  a  great  public 
charity,  have  reached  a  crisis.  The  outcome  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  degree  of  skill  and  foresight  we  shall  use  in  effect- 
ing a  reorganisation  of  the  Association,  and  the  success  of 
our  efforts  to  place  our  work  on  a  correct  and  impregnable 
basis  before  the  public.  The  intricacies  of  these  questions 
are  reciprocal  but  let  me  speak  of  the  Association  first. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  mince  words — and  yet  I  insist  that  you 
shall  not  charge  me  with  dealing  in  personalities — open  or  in- 
ferred—  for  truly  the  occasion  neither  calls  for  such  nor  would 
I  be  willing  to  stoop  to  use  them. 

Nothwithstanding  Dr.  Kerlin's  critics,  if  any  there  be,  the 
past  history  of  our  Association  had  its  vitality  in  his  direct 
personal  control  of  such  details  as  insured  attendance  upon 
our  meetings  and  kept  alive  a  keen  interest  in  its  affairs. 
The  prime  needs  of  such  an  Association  however,  are  mherent 
stability,  and  a  cohesiveness  that  shall  be  perpetuated  from  a 
common  inspiration — or  desire.  The  very  fact  of  our  mem- 
bership being  scattered  over  so  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
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territory  predisposes  to  weakened  enthusiasm.  Even  at  best 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  full  representation  from  all  or  even  from  a 
majority  of  the  Institutions  to  attend  the  meetings.  There 
are  many  reasons  to  explain  why  tbjs  is  so.  Sometimes  the 
sessions  are  held  on  dates  that  conHiqt  with  other  engage- 
ments; sometimes  the  officers  are  busy  wiih  local  work  that 
compels  their  remaining  at  the  Institution^  sometimes  the 
journey  is  too  far  distant  to  permit  of  their  making  it;  some- 
times they  are  unable  to  obtain  a  leave  of  absenc^from  their 
labors  to  devote  the  same  to  the  sessions. 

Some  of  these  matters  can  be  easily  corrected  byNAppro- 
priate  resolution  at  this  session,  and  that  they  should  We  cor- 
rected is  made  particularly  patent  by  the  lack  of  coherwice 
and  vigor  that  our  Association  has  of  late  been  evidencing^ 

I  have  received  many  suggestions  from  members  regardir^ 
the  place  of  holding  our  meetings,  and  I  am  inclined  to  thin 
that  the  majority  of  the  opinions  sustain  the  judgment  of  Dr.^ 
Kerlin,  who  declared  his  belief  that  the  Association  had 
grown  too  big  to  be  entertained  henceforth  at  the  various 
institutions,  as  was  done  originally,  and  that  we  should  select 
some  city  adjacent  to  the  various  state  institutions,  in  turn. 
The  Association  should  defray  its  own  expenses  at  public 
hotels  as  do  other  professional  bodies  when  in  conference, 
but  make  short  excursions  to  the  institutions  near  at  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  buildings  and  examining  the  work 
done.  One  of  our  members  expresses  the  situation  when  He 
writes,  *'  that  it  is  a  question  in  his  mind  if  the  influence  of 
tired,  worn-out  excursionists  can  be  beneficial  upon  the  of- 
ficers of  the  institution  visited."  Another  is  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  an  institution  requires  a  long  time  to  recover  from 
the  influence  of  an  Association  session  within  its  walls,  and 
both  of  these  suggest  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  of- 
ficers situated  ss  we  are,  whose  work  during  the  year  is  so 
confining  and  exacting,  and  to  whom  the  right  sort  of  a  holi- 
day would  mean  so  much,  to  select  some  pleasant  re- 
sort, freed  as  much  as  possible  from  suspicion  of  work,  where 
we  should  hold  short  sessions  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time 
to  fraternal  enjoyments.  Still  another  member  writes  sug- 
gesting Philadelphia  as  the  next  meeting  place,  and  forcibly 
argues  that  from  such  a  center  Elwyn  and  Vineland  could  be 
easily,  quickly  and  pleasantly  visited,  affording  possibly,  all 
the  time  needed  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  work  at  these 
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institutions,   during    the    hours   of    a  day   devoted   to   each. 

There  are  many  people  actively  engaged  in  our  work  or 
else  intensely  interested  therein,  who  are  not  members  of 
this  body.  I  refer  to  some  superintendents  of  public  and 
private  institutions  ;  to  some  assistant  superintendents  ;  to 
some  trustees,  teachers  and  prominent  educators  ;' to  some 
eminent  authorities  in  medicine,  law  and  medical-jurisprud- 
ence ;  to  some  workers  in  charity  organization?  and  to  some 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  people  of  both  sexes,  who, 
though  belonging  to  no  organization,  are  humble  workers  in 
the  cause  individually  and  to  whom  our  papers  and  discus- 
sions would  be  very  interesting  as  an  additional  incentive  to 
action,  and  as  enlightenment  on  many  a  hard  psychological 
problem.  All  these  people  should  be.  in  my  estimation, 
members  of  this  Association.  I  have  hinted  at  reorganiza- 
tion. If  our  present  title  and  constitutional  organization 
forbid  the  membership  of  these  people,  then  I  humbly  sub- 
mit proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  them  eligible. 

It  really  seems  as  though  the  original  organization  had 
served  its  purpose  and  outlived  its  day.  We  cannot  longer 
hope  to  retain  the  organization  as  a  strictly  medical  one. 
Our  past  few  meetings  show  that  the  doctors  in  practice  can- 
not or  do  not  care  to  attend  regularly.  I  consider  that  any- 
thing that  narrows  down  our  membership  narrows  our  views 
as  a  body  and  limits  our  usefulness.  This  Association  must 
not  become  either  •*a  mutual  admiration  society" — nor  so 
select  as  to  debar  the  admission  of  any  man  or  woman  in- 
terested in  the  care  or  the  education  of  those  deficient  or 
feeble  in  mind.  Let  us  be  broad  guaged  or  nothing.  If  we 
are  running  now  on  a  narrow  guage  track,  let  us  speedily 
widen  out  to  the  standard  guage.  Grass  should  not  grow  be- 
tween our  tracks.  We  need  to  keep  the  road  bed  in  the  best 
possible  order  to  allow  the  through-trains  of  progress  to  enter 
our  territory.  This  organization  cannot  afford  to  keep  out 
any  man  who  may  happen  to  differ  from  us  in  opinion — in 
the  methods  of  his  work — or  in  his  forecast  of  the  future 
needs.  I  say,  let  him  in.  He  may  be  right.  We  can  profit 
by  criticism,  and  we  are  all,  like  some  trees,  made  the  better 
for  an  occasional  pruning  down.  Without  an  occasional  in- 
tellectual pruning,  through  keen  analysis  of  our  work,  cut- 
tiqg  sarcasm  directed  to  our  foibles  and  a  little  heroic  surgery 
applied  to  our  vanities,  we  are  apt  to  get  well  overgrown  with 
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dead  wood  that  can  never  bear  fruit,  but  which  makes  us 
mere  cumberers  of  the  graund.  If  aur  Association  cannot 
survive  the  admission  of  those  who  may  not  think  exactly  as 
we  do  on  all  or  most  subjects,  then  it  has  certainly  outlived 
the  needs  of  the  hour  and  has  signally  failed  in  becoming 
what  our  speciality  most  requires. 

Individual  differences  and  personal  antagonisms  have,  un- 
fortunately, kept  more  than  one  out  of  our  Association. 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  just  as  our  organization 
should  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than  any  one  individual,, 
so  should  our  ethics  arise  supremely  above  all  local  jealousies. 
These  people  should  not  longer  be  debarred  association  with 
us.  I  do  not  look  for  Utopian  harmony  or  simplicity  in  any 
bod}'  of  men,  who,  although  actuated  by  common  impulses 
are  nevertheless  of  different  molds  and  tinctured  with  many 
diverse  opinions.  The  Altrurian  scientific  society  has  not 
yei  been  born.  I  do  not  believe  in  absolute  human  harmony 
in  these  matters  ;  it  would  be  fatal  to  all  progress  if  we  could 
procure  it.  The  revelations  of  evolution  are  opposed  to  it  ; 
we  thrive  and  grow  strong  through  just  contentions.  Truth 
need  never  fear  argument  .or  discussion,  rather  it  boldly 
courts  it,  but  error  shrieks  when  struck  bv  the  stiletto  of  the 
mental  inquisitor  and  dies  as  it  deserves,  shorn  of  pity  or  re- 
gret. Were  we  to  secure  perfect  unanimity  among  our  co- 
workers, it  would  only  lead  us  to  mental  apathy,  and  mental 
apathy  to  intellectual  stagnation.  All  our  good  works  would 
die  of  inanition.  I  believe  our  Association  should  be  too  ' 
proud  to  notice  personal  quarrels,  too  dignified  to  stoop  to 
partisanism — too  philosophic  to  notice  individual  idiosyncra- 
sies, and  too  liberal  and  progressive  to  longer  place  the  ban 
of  its  disapproval  upon  aily  act  not  clearly  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

By  increasing  our  membership  somewhat  upon  the  lines  I 
have  laid  down,  our  sessions  will  be  better  attended,  the 
scope  of  our  work  extended,  and  the  value  of  our  power  and 
our  speciality  wonderfully  increased. 

The  question  appears  therefore  if  our  Association  possesses 
the  vitality  to  recuperate  within  itself  to  the  degree  of  con- 
forming to  the  new  issues  of  the  day,  or  shall  it  drift  aimless- 
ly along  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  following  the  course  laid 
out  for  it  by  him,  whose  former  guiding  hand  lies  moldering 
in  the  grave.      In  other  words,  shall  we  endeavor  to  read  the 
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si^ns  of  the  time  and  trim  our  sails  to  meet  the  freshening 
breeze,  or  shall  we  rest  upon  our  oars,  dreamingly  reflecting 
upon  a  glorious  past  ?  If  we  could  receive  a  message  from 
the  tomb  on  the  subject,  the  spirit  of  him  who  called  this  As- 
sociation into  being  would  ring  out  strong  as  the  tempest  in 
condemnation  of  inaction. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  believe  that  the  world  is  un- 
derjioing  a  revolution  in  thought  regarding  the  status  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  true  ethics  of  our  institutional  care  for 
them.  Then  you  are  deceived.  The  people  are  realizing 
that  our  institutions  are  not  doing  all  nor  can  they  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  for  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent 
persons.  The  people  are  studying  up  these  questions  for 
themselves  and  hereafter  do  not  propose  to  rely  unqualifiedly 
upon  the  say-so  of  the  specialists — however  much  the  latter 
may  be  trusted  or  be  worthy  of  trust.  The  people  at  last 
comprehend  that  institutional  work  is  only  a  step  towards  the 
solution  of  many  of  these  questions,  that  supplemental  work 
must  be  done  by  them  in  lines  that  the  institutions  never 
have  and  never  can  reach. 

I  am  interested  in  a  movement  that  recently  began  among 
some  society  young  women  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  who,  realiz- 
ing that  their  opportunities  invited,  their  leisure  permitted, 
their  financial  means  enabled,  and  their  social  and  political 
status  favored  the  prosecution  of  some  line  of  charity  outside 
of  the  more  formal  efforts  and  distinct  from  fashionable  fads, 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  club  of  175  strong,  and 
have  enthusiastically  taken  up  the  investigation  of  (in  order 
to  ameliorated  the  condition  of  feeble-minded  children  in  that 
city.  Not  only  do  they  propose  to  turn  their  attention  to 
such  patients  of  this  class  as  may  be  found  in  the  asylums, 
hospitals,  homes,  etc  ,  but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  they 
propose  to  thoroughly  canvass  the  subject  in  the  city  proper. 
•  They  have  already  found  that  children  feeble  in  mind,  ment- 
ally deficient  or  diseased,  or  both,  abound  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  swarm  the  slums,  wander  the  streets  and  obtrude  upon 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  recognize  in  this  connection  that  a 
lav  association  realizes  that  all  the  institutional  care  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  with  its  attendant  expense  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  has  not  checked  to  any  appreciable  degree 
the  increase  in  mental  enfeeblement   among  the  masses,  nor 
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have  we  been  able  to  present  any  suitable  working  plans 
whereby  our  influence  in  the  matter  might  beconie  more  ex- 
tended Elej^ant  as  are  our  buildings,  magnificient  as  may 
be  our  grounds  and  surroundings,  learned  and  painstaking  as 
mav  be  our  care  of  the  few  that  our  various  institutions  shel- 
ter,  self-satisfying  as  our  work  may  happen  to  seen>,  \'et,  af- 
ter all.  what  does  it  altogether  amount  to  compared  to  the 
thousands  outside  of  our  asylums  and  beyond  our  care  ? 
Here  is  an  ever  increasing  army  of  incompetents  becoming  as 
they  breed,  still  mi^re  incompetent  and  irresponsible,  still 
more  destructive  ;  ever  more  and  more  debasing  and  de- 
pressing alike  upon  the  body  politic.  This  outlook  of  the 
future  is  not  a  pleasant  view  K)  contemplate  yet  it  is  not  pes- 
simistic, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  horribly,  terribly  real.  The 
phantasy  can  no  longer  be  brushed  aside.  This  nightmare 
of  our  social  and  moral  life  can  no  longer  be  dispelled  by  our 
turning  our  attention  to  some  other  quarter.  It  haunts  us, 
particularly  in  the  cities  and  more  crowded  communities. 
Walk  any  of  our  large  cities  and  you  touch  arms  with  all 
sorts  of  mental  abnormalities,  *^ome  harmless,  souie  harmful, 
but  all  pitiai)Ie.  and  betrayed  by  the  eccentric  gait,  the  neur- 
opathic eye  and  the  other  signs,  which  you  as  specialists  may 
read  even  as  you  run.  Mental  blights  linked  to  the  intensify- 
ing influences  of  poverty  and  physical  distress  skulk  threat- 
ingly  in  the  rear,  while  in  your  path  you  brush  by  many 
slumbering  mental  volcanoes  that  only  wait  some  peculiarly- 
exciting  stimulus  to  make  them  burst  forth  their  murderous, 
ruinous  flres. 

As  I  write  I  imagine  I  can  see,  with  my  mind's  eye,  the 
smiles  that  my  burning  metaphors  may  cause  to  arise  on  the 
faces  of  some  who  may  hear  these  words  and  think  of  these 
things  for  the  flrst  time.      Let  me  ask.  why  do  you  smile  ? 

Is  it  because  statistics  have  shown  that  in  London,  there 
are  i6  per  thousand  or  nearly  two  percent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion feeble-minded  ?  London's  school  area  represents  lo, - 
OCX)  children  who  are  idiots,  imbeciles,  feebly  gifted  mental- 
ly, epileptics,  cripples,  paralytics,  deformed  or  otherwise  con- 
stitutionally weak  and  dull  mentally.  About  the  same  ratio 
will  hold  good  of  American  cities.  In  some  instances  statist- 
ics of  our  American  cities  have  shown  that  14  per  thousand 
are  mentally  incompetent. 

Is  it  because    investigations  as  to  the  mental  status  of  the 
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population  of  our  larger  American  cities  show  a  lar^e  per- 
centage of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  "not 
quite  right  "  and  may  at  any  moment  beome  subjects  for  our 
support  and  care,  if  not  legal  punishment  ? 

Is  it  becaus'j  there  are  in  the  United  States  an  army  of 
perhaps  half  a  niiliion  tramps,  cranks  and  peripatetic  beg- 
gars crawling  like  human  parasites  over  our  body  politic,  and 
feasting  upon  the  rich  juices  of  productive  labor  ?  Many  of 
these  human  parasites  have  committed  no  crime  and  are 
guilty  per  sc  of  no  wrong,  unless  it  is  a  crime  and  a  wrong 
to  be  brought,  without  one's  volition,  into  this  world,  bur- 
dened with  the  accumulated  inherent  sins  of  a  vitiated  and 
depraved  ancestry  ;  to  be  bred  in  filth,  to  be  born  in  squalor 
and  to  be  raised  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  of  course  with 
crime.  Many  of  these  wretches  are  what  they  are  because 
they  are  what  they  were  made,  not  what  they  have  made 
themselves.  Handicapped  by  the  vices  of  their  inheritance 
they  are  simply  not  strong  enough  to  keep  up  to  the  social, 
civil  and  moral  ethics  of  the  age,  and  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence, just  as  water  seeks  its  level,  they  drop  back  by 
degrees  to  become  in  turn  deficient,  delinquent,  defective 
and  dependent. 

Do  you  smile  because  their  condition  is  amusing,  their 
presence  entertaining,  or  because  their  rapid  increase  in  num- 
bers prognosticates  no  evils  ?  I  believe  there  is  a  crime  and 
a  wrong  attached  to  pauperism,  trampism  and  the  like,  but 
it  is  the  crime  of  procreation  among  the  notoriously  unfit, 
and  it  is  the  wrong  that  lies  at  society's  door  in  permitting 
such  fatal  reproduction. 

Do  you  smile  because  still  another  army  of  300,000  or 
more  epileptics  in  the  United  States  are  suffering  the  tortures 
of  the  physically  damned,  while  we  as  physicians  are  stand- 
ing by  and  unable  thus  far  to  do  more  than  relieve  their  con- 
dition and  scarcely  able  to  offer  the  slightest  hope  of  a  cure  ? 
The  hopeless  epileptic  is  not  a  thing  to  smile  at  and  when 
we  contemplate  that,  though  not  always,  but  frequently,  they 
are  the  offspring  of  those  who  were  themselves  the  possessors 
of  an  unhealthy  nervous  organization  and  that  these  epilep- 
tics are  permitted,  unchallenged,  to  marry  and  still  further 
pollute  the  springs  of  life,  the  subject  assumes  a  seriousness 
that  cannot  be  portrayed  in  words. 

I  have  had  submitted  to  me  for   my   opinion   some    recent 
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investigations  of  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  late  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, among  some  of  the  school  children  in  this  state. 
Answers  covering  the  examination  of  over  11,000  children  , 
attending  public  school  were  obtained,  and  it  was  found  that 
making  due  allowances  for  possible  errors,  about  12  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  unable  to  pass  the  scrutiny- 
of  the  tests,  being  found  to  be  in  bome  degree  or  another 
mentally  incompetent  to  keep  up  with  the  ordinary  studies  : 
in  other  words  feeble-minded  to  the  degree  of  being  unable 
to  keep  up  intellectually  with  the  other  scholars  whose  unre- 
tarded  mental  development  suffered  serious  contact  with  these 
incompetent  pupils  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  asso- 
ciate. In  a  recent  public  lecture  I  announced  the  result  of 
these  investigations  and  was  much  surprised  to  have  the 
principal  of  the  schools  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  sustain  the 
statement  with  a  criticism  that  he  believed  the  figures  under- 
estimated rather  than  overestimated  the  actual  number  of 
the  various  defective  and  feebly  gifted  children  in  our  cit} 
schools.  I  assure  you,  Californians  see  nothing  in  this  to 
smile  at. 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  I  believe  our  As- 
sociation should  widen  its  work  of  investigation  as  well  as 
extend  its  membership.  It  has  been  found  in  California  that 
the  more  intelligent  and  advanced  consideration  of  the  care 
for  the  insane,  as  evidenced  by  the  high  professional  stand- 
ing of  the  * 'Association  of  Officers  of  California  Asylums  for 
the  Insane,"  requires  equal  consideration  of  the  status  of  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  epileptic  and  feeble-minded.  Con- 
sequently the  Association  amended  its  organization  to  enable 
the  admission  of  officers  of  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
and  during  the  two  years  that  I  have  enjoyed  this  member- 
ship, I  have  been  greatly  benefitted  and  I  believe  my  work 
has  correspondiagly  prospered  by  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
a  community  of  subjects,  valuable  alike  to  both  specialities, 
have  been  treated. 

I  further  feel  that  our  work  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  enlisting  the  earnest  co-operation  of  a  number  of  bright, 
active  educators  on  this  coast,  prominent  among  whom  stand 
the  professors  of  Stanford  University.  With  these  we  are 
making  paidological  and  pedagogical  studies  in  our  training 
school  department.  In  this  field  we  have  opened  many  new 
lines  of  thoughtful  study,  the  prosecution  of  which  we  fondly 
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look  forward  to  as  ultimately  eJstablishin^  the  educational  as- 
pect of  the  feeble-minded  upon  a  more  rational  a^id  more 
advanced  basis.  The  scope  of  these  educational  investiga- 
tions together  with  those  of  a  medical  nature  which  we  now 
have  under  way,  is  only  limited  b}  our  accommodations 
being  dependent  upon  the  uncompleted  condition  of  our 
buildings. 

Men  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  seriously,  **Who  are 
the  sane  ?''  and  to  realize  that  mental  disease  and  defect  are 
increasing  with  such  rapidity  over  the  ordinary  increase  of 
population,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  mathematical  fancy  but  a 
mathematical  truth  that  if  the  same  ratio  is  kept  up  for  live 
hundred  years  longer  the  world  will  be  peopled  by  lunatics 
exclusively. 

Have  you  not  noticed  how  most  of  the  important  inven- 
tions regarding  photography  have  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  amateurs,  how  many  of  the  discoveries  in  phy- 
siology have  been  made  by  men  who  are  not  physicians,  how 
many  of  the  revelations  in  psychology  have  resulted  from  the 
earnest  work  of  those  outside  of  the  domain  of  the  specialists 
in  our  institutions  ? 

In  this  connection  and  before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our 
subject  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  feeble-mindedness  rep- 
resents a  comparative  condition  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  0 
that  the  demands  of  our  age.  the  various  requirements  of  the 
time  are  largely  responsible  (aside  from  heredity)  for  the 
vast  number  of  incompetents  that  exist.  The  temptations  of 
education  are  irresistible,  but  to  the  inefficient  and  weak 
they  are  fatal.  Education  through  its  innumerable  influ- 
ences greatly  complicates  the  struggle  for  existence  and  with 
most  if  not  with  all  individuals,  adds  to  their  cares  rather 
than  takes  from  life  any  of  its  burdens  and  responsibilities. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  education  multiplies  our  wants 
in  excess  of  its  ability  to  cater  to  our  comforts;  the  more  we 
know  the  more  we  realize  the  vastness  of  the  unknown  and 
the  greater  becomes  our  desire  to  solve  its  mysteries.  An- 
other undisputed  tendency  is  to  live  fuller,  quicker  lives,  to 
do  more,  to  think  more,  to  invent  more,  to  break  records. 
Somebody  breaks  a  record  every  day  and  not  a  few  break 
their  lives  in  doing  it.  I  here  make  the  term  education  syn- 
onomous  with  the  world's  progress — the  general  intellectual 
evolution  of  the  race.      The  world   has   no    time    to    tolerate 
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theorists:  its  demand  is — **what  can  yon  do'* — **what  are 
you  doin^  ?"  It  is  in  the  doing  of  things  that  human  beings 
display  their  incompetency  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  compe- 
tency on  the  other.  People  who  can't  now  and  then  break 
a  record  in  one  line  or  another  cannot  hope  to  be  called  gen- 
iuses ;  if  they  can't  keep  up  to  the  record  and  its  ever  in- 
creasing requirements  they  cannot  hope  to  be  considered  suc- 
cessful. If  they  make  a  few  failures  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession,  they  are  soon  called  unfortunate  and  weak,  and 
if  the  failures  are  often  repeated  or  generally  common  to  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work  we  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  such  people 
as  incompetent  from  inherent  enfeeblement. 

You  have  all  seen  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
young  men  and  women  justly  considered  incompetent  under 
the  standard  tests  of  the  day,  but  who  notwithstanding,  pos- 
sessed a  general  intelligence  superior  to  many  who  made  his- 
torical names  while  yet  the  world  was  young,  and  who  were 
considered  prominent  in  their  day  when  their  eccentricities 
passed  for  evidences  of  genius.  How  shorn  of  their  glory 
these  same  historical  personages  would  appear  if  they  walked 
the  earth  to-day  as  they  did  in  the  early  centuries.  We 
shelter  in  our  institutions  many  who  are  as  all  around  bright 
and  possess  as  high  an  average  of  intelligence  as  did  man3' 
contemporaneous  with  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  band. 
Had  they  lived  in  the  good  old  days  of  Magna  Charta  in- 
stead of  the  year  1894.  they  would  have  passed  undoubtedly^ 
unnoticed  because  of  any  mental  defect  among  .the  gentry  of 
the  former  period.  To-day  however  their  failure  to  do  all 
that  the  progress  of  the  world  requires  them  as  independent 
individuals  to  do,  makes  their  inefficiency  conspicuous.  They 
drop  back  farther  and  farther  from  the  front  rank  to  be  cared 
for  at  last  by  the  charitible  ethics  of  our  day  and  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  merciful  construction  of  their  position,  as  in- 
competent and  irresponsible.  So  much  for  this  phase  of  our 
work. 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  day  too  soon  for  us  to  consider  the 
political  crisis  that  no  longer  threatens  but  actually  imperils 
the  present  status  of  our  speciality.  The  institution  in  poli- 
tics ;  politics  in  the  institution;  must  Superintendents  be  pol- 
iticians as  well  as  a  little  of  everything  else  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully manage  a  great  public  charity  ?  This  is  the  main 
political  question  that  confronts  us. 
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In  the  beginning  we  had  trouble  to  get  politicians  to  ac- 
cept our  work  ;  to  appreciate  its  necessities  or  to  contribute 
public  funds  to  its  support.  Politicians  were  the  last  to  be 
convinced  that  establishments  for  the  feeble-minded  should 
exist.  The  scales  have  turned  however.  Now  these  insti- 
tutions have  become  so  popular  that  politicians  begin  to  con- 
sider them  their  legitimate  prey,  and  our  chief  danger  seems 
to  lie  in  our  apparent  inability  to  prevent  them  from  appro- 
priating the  work  bodily.  They  have  learned  the  political 
value  of  institution  patronage  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
public  will  divert  its  funds  to  a  merciful  cause.  These  funds 
make  nice  pickings  for  partisan  cormorants. 

The  application  of  practical  politics  to  the  management  of 
several  institutions  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two 
years  may  well  fill  us  with  alarm.  It  is  a  sorry  spectacle. 
In  some  instances  world-wide  fame,  spotless  integrity,  un- 
questioned skill,  years  of  continuous  service,  superior  talent 
and  widely  recognized  fitness  for  the  trust  have  weighed  less 
than  the  breath  of  an  infant  against  the  all  powerful  "  pull" 
of  the  politician  whose  friends  are  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
offices. 

"To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  Glorious  sentiment 
that,  even  though  the  *' spoils"  be  no  more  than  the  milk 
that  feeds  the  foundling,  or  the  gruel  and  bread  of  the  idiot. 
The  place  hunters  should  be  proud  of  that  sentiment  for  it 
is  undisputedly  und  unqualifiedly  their  own  and  they  are 
welcome  to  it. 

The  present  state  of  political  interference  with  the  ethical 
and  professional  right  of  officers  of  our  institutions  (I  cannot 
speak  plainly  without  becoming  personal)  is  a  disgrace  that 
calls  for  this  Association's  rebuke.  If  these  things  continue 
and  in  this  way  how  long  do  you  think  the  hereto  envious 
standard  of  our  public  institutions  can  be  maintained  ?  If 
this  Association  shall  adjourn  without  putting  the  seared 
mark  of  its  contemptuous  disapproval,  by  resolution  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  political  manipulations  of  the  past  two  years, 
I  shall  consider  that  we  are  cowards  in  the  face  of  duty, 
traitorous  to  our  trust. 

Our  institutions  must  be  no  more  political  than  they  should 
be  sectarian  ;  the  only  politics  that  we  should  know  in  our 
official  capacity  is  the  politics  of  the  humanities.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  Association  heroism.      Shall  we  stand    by 
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our  colors  or  shall  we  stultify  the  record   and    lower    to    the 
enemy  ? 

Another  danger  to  which  a  superintendent's  nr>anagement 
is  opjn.  is  the  frequent  changes  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
directing  board.  Trustees  and  directors  are  apt  to  be  par- 
celed out  to  meet  the  whims  of  political  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernors who  often  represent  in  themselves  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  a  political  accident.  Such  appointees  come 
to  the  work,  as  a  rule,  without  previous  training,  or 
experience.  They  are  frequently  incapacitated  either  by 
age,  previous  political  schooling,  personal  bias  or  mental  in- 
difference from  fulfilling  the  high  function  of  directing  the 
affairs    of     a     great      public     charity.  Such     appointees 

also  generally  jump  to  hasty  conclusions  regarding  the  insti- 
tution's needs  and  are  nearly  always  false  economists.  They 
fall  short  of  comprehending  its  truest  wants.  They  are  un- 
able to  appreciate  its  present  status.  Because  the  previous 
painstaking  work  of  the  superintendent  is  unknown  to  them 
they  fail  to  grasp  his  motives,  give  proper  thought  to  his 
plans,  understand  his  purposes  or  supplement  his  work  with 
that  unbiased  approval  that  at  once  stamps  the  act  of  broad 
guaged  thought,  of  philanthropy  and  of  genius — and  all  this 
is  neetied  to  be  brought  to  the  support  of  our  work. 

New  directors  often  feel  that  they  too  must  be  record 
breakers — that  they  must  impress  upon  everyone  within  their 
reach  their  individual  importance  to  the  work.  The  superin- 
tendent looks  on  in  dismay.  If  he  is  a  fearless  man,  a  clash 
is  inevitable  and  in  the  controversy  he  will  find  that  his  years 
of  planning,  study  and  work  in  order  to  perfect  his  system 
amount  to  nothing  when  pitted  against  the  supreme  egotism 
of  the  political  (and  hence  almost  of  a  necessity,  unsuitable) 
trustee.  If  the  Superintendent  is  a  non-combatant  he  sim- 
ply stands  aghast  at  the  bloodless  slaughter  of  his  highest 
aims  and  hopes,  as  one  by  one  his  idols  that  took  years  of 
toil  and  worlds  of  worrv  to  erect,  are  cast  down  and  scatter- 
cd  in  the  dust. 

But  I  must  conclude.  If  my  screed  has  become  a  pro- 
longed growl,  it  is  because  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
fearlessly  show  our  tceih  to  the  evils  I  have  mentioned,  or 
referred  to.  a-s  threatening  our  prospects.  Nothing  better 
than  disaster  comes  of  supineness  and  indifference.  Vigil- 
ance, courage  and  persistency  will  antidote  the  poisons   our 
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institation.j  have  absorbed  and  which  now  impede  their  pro- 
gress. Let  US  not  only  get  out  of  the  old  ruts  but  see  that 
we  keep  from  making  new  ones,  and  above  all,  let  us  go  to 
work  to-day  to  so  rebuild  our  Association  that  the  strongest 
fraternal  sentiment  shall  cement  its  every  part,  making  it 
proof  against  internal  corrosion  or  external  attack.  Raise 
high  above  its  battlements  the  principles  we  espouse  that  all 
the  world  may  see  the  external  evidences  of  the  faith  that  is 
within  us.  and  as  we  prosecute  this  new  crusade  for  those  too 
weak  to  protect  themselves  against  the  cruel  treacheries  of 
the  world,  let  us  remember  that  only  he  who  falters  not  shall 
win  in  a  righteous  cause. 
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PSYCHICAL  EPILEPSY. 

Bv  Samuel  ].  Fort,  M.  D.,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

The  curious  relationship  of  the  convulsive  diseases,  the 
faint  boundary  lines  between  what  may  be  termed  a  well- 
marked  disease,  and  another  equally  as  well-marked  ;  the 
combination  of  two  disordered  conditions  in  one  person,  the 
peculiar  features  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  ;  petit  mal  in  one 
person,  haut  mal  in  another,  and  both  forms  in  another  ;  ir- 
regularities of  symptomatology  occurring  among  groups  of 
accurately  diagnosed  forms  of  disease  ;  all  such  eccentrici- 
ties of  diseased  action,  render  this  group  of  diseases  extreme- 
ly interesting  to  the  physiologist,  the  pathologist  and  the 
medical  man  proper,  as  well  as  to  the  medico-legal  function- 
ary. 

The  etiology  in  so  many  cases  is  obscure  ;  the  lesions  if 
any.  would  seem  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce  contrary  symp- 
toms ;  very  frequently  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope  fail  to 
find  sufficient  pathological  reason  for  marked  pathological 
results  Causes  operating  from  without,  produce  directly 
opposite  results  in  individuals  of  apparently  the  same  physi- 
cal equality.  A  blow  upon  the  knee  of  one  child  produces 
no  injury  beyond  the  subsequent  bruise,  in  another  child  a 
destructive  inflammation  is  lighted  up  and  the  joint  is  wreck- 
ed.  One  child  falls  and  strikes  its  head,  traumatic  epilepsy 
ensues  ;  others  suflFer  the  same  injury  and  no  permanent  re- 
sult is  seen.  A  bruise  in  one  woman's  breast  produces  a 
cancerous  growth  on  the  site  of  the  injury  ;  other  women  re- 
cover from  deep-seated  injury  in  these  glands  without  an 
after-result.  One  child  is  delivered  by  the  forceps  and  lives 
to  be  an  idiot,  hundreds  of  others  show  no  sign  of  such  man- 
ipulation at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

Notable  examples  of  pre-natal  impressions  and  accidents 
are  found  among  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  ;  among  the  many  thousands  who  are  annual- 
ly born  into  the  world,  how  many  there  may  be  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  severe   pre-natal    shock   without 
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injury,  either  mental  or  physical.  We  study  the  tabulated 
family  history  of  one  of  our  defective  charges  and  gravely  point 
out  the  terrible  ruin  of  a  mind  made  by  alcoholism  in  one  or 
both  parents  ;  a  similar  study  of  family  histories  of  thous- 
ands of  parents  addicted  to  the  habit  would  show  thousands 
of  children  apparently  sound  and  whole. 

It  may  be  that  nature  works  without  design  in  these  trou- 
bles, that  eccentricity  of  action  shows  a  departure  from  rule 
in  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  probable  that 
increased  knowledge  and  further  improved  methods  of  study 
and  research  will  eventually  show  the  physical  deficiency,  if 
that  be  the  cause  ;  however  infinitesimal  it  may  be.  it  can 
not  elude  forever  the  researches  of  modern  science. 

Of  interest  to  the  political  economist  as  well  as  to  the 
medical  man.  is  the  intimate  relationship  of  the  convulsive 
habit  to  crime  and  criminals,  especially  since  the  late  crop 
of  perverts  whose  mental  and  moral  obliquity  turn  toward 
the  destruction  of  human  life  and  a  still  later  crop  that  are 
pursuing  a  phantom  of  so-called  advancement  of  the  race, 
that  may  yet  bear  fruit  in  the  .shape  of  riot  and  bloodshed, 
even  though  their  peculiar  doctrine  is  that  of  peace  and 
good-will. 

A  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  with  mental  defectives 
has  lead  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  far  more  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  habitually  vicious  and  depraved  and  the 
epileptic  condition  than  at  present  insisted  upon  by  authori- 
ties in  this  connection.  The  late  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  'whose 
thirty  years  of  intelligent  study  of  imbecility  renders  his 
writings  of  great  value,  in  a  paper  published  in  1881,  de- 
scribe*? what  he  terms  the  epileptic  change  in  feeble-minded 
children,  and  the  following  case  is  one  he  presents,  which 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  remainder  of  his  paper. 

A  girl  of  four  years  when  brought  under  observation,  had 
a  choreic  habit  of  biting  but  no  other  special  eccentricity. 
During  the  fourteen  years  of  training  at  Elwyn  she  ranked 
high  in  her  work  and  became  useful  in  household  duties,  but 
never  really  gave  up  her  habit  of  biting  ;  the  paroxysms  were 
unannounced  by  visible  prodroma  ;  they  were  directed 
against  the  loved  and  the  unloved,  and  she  was  as  irrespon- 
sible and  helpless  when  snapping  at  her  victim  as  the  typical 
epileptic  when  he  falls  to  the  ground  ;  her  face  became 
flushed  after  the  act,  with  a  wild  lost  look   in    it,    or    some- 
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times  it  was  as  the  face  of  a  swimmer  rising  from  the  water 
more  chilly  than  was  anticipated  when  plunging  into  it — 
cold,  cramped  and  surprised. 

There  were  long  suspensions  of  these  attacks  like  the 
hopeful  rests  of  epilepsy,  to  be  followed,  like  them,  with  dis- 
appointment, in  the  shape  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of  her  irre- 
sponsible ferocities.  It  would  seem  that  the  above  case  was 
that  of  what  has  recently  been  described  as  "  psychical  epi- 
lepsy "  or  the  **  psychical  epileptic  equivalent."  Dana,  one 
of  the  latest  writers,  thus  defines  the  above:  **it  is"  he 
says,  *•  a  sub-division  of  petit  mal  or  a  well  recognized  symp- 
tom of  the  mild  form  of  epilepsy."  He  also  says  of  it, 
**  sometimes  the  minor  attacks  are  followed  by  outbursts  of 
maniacal  excitement  or  by  sudden  violent  automatic  move- 
ments and  in  these  states  the  patient  commits  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. When  such  attacks  come  on  without  a  preliminary 
minor  attack  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  *  psychical  epileptic 
equivalent.' " 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  that  the  case  described  by  Kerlin 
would  fall  under  this  type  of  epilepsy,  as  do  also  the  two  fol- 
lowing cases  of  my  own  : 

The  first  is  a  girl,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  came 
under  my  care  five  years  ago  ;  she  was  then  a  dull  stupid  im- 
becile, utterly  unused  to  the  requirements  of  polite  society, 
unclean  in  her  habits,  irresponsive  to  either  love  or  fear,  but 
with  no  especial  history  of  fits  of  passion  or  destructive  hab- 
its. Under  the  softening  influence  of  our  school  training, 
she  gradually  brightened,  began  to  talk,  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  showed  much  affection  towards  her  teacher  and 
attendant.  One  day  she  suddenly  attacked  the  latter  giving 
as  an  excuse  that  the  attendant  struck  her  first.  When  I 
saw  her  a  few  minutes  after  the  fracas,  she  was  a  picture  of 
sullen  imbecility  ;  simultaneously  with  the  explosion  of  mus- 
cular and  nervous  action,  she  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into 
the  mental  state  of  a  year  previous  :  she  rapidly  recovered 
her  equilibrium  and  in  a  week  was  once  more  herself  remain- 
ing so  for  a  month  or  two,  when  she  again  exploded  ;  about 
the  time  she  recovered  from  this  last  attack  she  was  remov- 
ed to  her  own  home. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  and  fully  realized  the  lack  of  all 
authority  she  began  to  have  recurring  fits  of  passion,  alter- 
nating with  periods  of  sexual  excitement,  finally  going  to  bed 
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and  issuing  from  there  a  general  order  that  she  had  become 
a  fixture  and  her  family  were  to  be  her  ministers  ;  she  was 
then  returned  to  us  and  the  first  morning  of  her  return,  she 
rose  with  the  other  girls  but  seemed  in  a  trance,  refusing  to 
talk,  eating  voraciously,  otherwise  leading  a  sort  of  oyster- 
like life.  Under  active  treatment  she  finally  regained  most 
of  her  lost  ground,  but  just  as  soon  as  she  showed  signs  of 
returning  mentality  with  it,  she  began  again  with  the  fits  of 
temper  followed  by  periods  of  great  mental  depression.  At 
no  time  in  her  life  has  she  had  any  actual  epileptic  fit.  Her 
family  history  is  very  bad.  Her  father  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  high  grade  imbecile  ;  her  mother  was  an  illiter- 
ate, excitable  person  with  an  over-grown  faculty  for  making 
money,  and  has  recently  died  of  apoplexy,  superinduced  by 
over-eating. 

The  other  case  is  a  boy  nearly  twenty  years  old  ;  he  has 
been  under  observation  for  three  years.  He  is  a  nice,  clean 
fellow,  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  school  training,  fond 
of  play,  obliging  and  friendly.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
history  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  congenital  imbeciles. 
Both  parents  highly  cultivated  people  and  so  far  as  known 
no  evidence  of  mental  trouble  on  either  side  of  the  genealog- 
ical tree  ;  this  boy  showed  signs  of  **  backwardness*'  at  an 
early  age  ;  he  also  showed  as  a'  small  lad  a  very  decided 
tendency  towards  elopements  of  a  decidedly  erratic  nature, 
as  for  instance,  he  at  one  time  spoke  of  an  intended  absence 
and  then  hid  until  the  excitement  of  his  supposed  loss  was 
at  its  height,  when  he  made  his  appearance  with  much  eclat; 
at  another  time  he  succeeded  in  feigning  insensibility  so  well 
when  found  as  to  mislead  his  physician  and  finally  **came 
to"  in  a  most  theatrical  style  much  to  his  own  pleasure,  at 
finding  out  that  **my  mother  loved  me  for  she  cried  "  En- 
tering my  family  he  became  one  of  the  most  interesting 
among  the  number  ;  easily  controlled,  and  apparently  trust- 
worthy, he  was  given  all  the  liberty  possible  and  for  several 
months  gave  no  signs  of  any  perversity.  During  a  heavy 
thunder  shower  one  day  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  scudding 
off  across  a  field  in  front  of  the  house,  going  towards  the 
woods  ;  immediate  pursuit  enabled  us  to  corner  him  and 
when  we  finally  found  him  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
entirely  insensible  ;  the  mention  of  a  cold  douche  revived 
him  without  making  its  application   necessary,    and    beyond 
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some  depression  he  was  soon  himself  ;  a  little  later  he  a^ain 
ran  away  and  was  not  captured  until  late  in  the  evening  ;  he 
was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  his  unusual  pedestrian  exercise 
and  kept  his  bed  for  a  week.  This  was  the  last  time  that  he 
ever  ran  away,  developing  instead  an  entirely  new  eccentri- 
city ;  he  would  be  brought  to  me  suffering  from  an  exceed- 
ingly elusive  pain  ;  on  being  sent  to  bed  he  would  refuse  to 
eat  or  speak,  remaining  in  that  condition  for  a  day  or  two. 
the  periods  of  time  varying  just  as  the  tit  would  take 
him  ;  when  over  its  influence,  he  would  get  up  with  the 
other  boys  and  take  his  place  in  school  as  though  nothing 
had  ever  happened. 

Gradually  we  noticed  that  he  was  standing  still  mentally  ; 
the  slightest  rebuff,  reproof,  or  obstacle  to  his  wishes 
would  bring  on  a  fit  of  this  phantom-like  pain,  to 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  depression,  refusal  of  food 
and  a  most  peculiar  physical  change  ;  he  would  start 
in  the  beginning  of  the  attack  a  fairly  well  nourished 
boy,  to  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  good  picture 
of  a  convalescent  typhoid  fever  patient  ;  cheeks  and  eyes 
sunken,  features  drawn,  respiration,  temperature  and  pulse 
below  the  normal.  Equally  rapid  would  be  the  recovery 
from  this  marked  depression,  when  reaction  once  set  in. 

The  female  is  essentially  vicious  and  the  boy    needs   onJy 
suggestions  to  become  so  ;  the  moral  sense  is  lacking  in  both 
and  it  is  only  the  force  of  example    and    environment    that 
prevents  both  from  joining  the  ranks  of  juvenile    criminals. 
It  may  be  wrong  to  argue  that  a  possible  inherent   tendency 
to  spasm  may  produce  a  crime  as  a  result  instead  of  a  fit,  or 
that  the  relationship  is  so  close  that  the  subject  may  have   a 
fit  at  one  time  and  a  fit  at   another.      **  Human    character," 
says  Wood,  **  is  the  result  of  the  established  balance  between 
the  will,  the  intellectual  attributes,  and  the  emotional  forces 
of  the  individual.      When  any  of  the  correlated    factors    are 
altered  there  must  be  a  corresponding  change  in  character." 
Close  association  with  epileptics  shows  with   great    distinct- 
ness the  result  of  this  disturbance  of  such  factors.      The  loss 
of  will  and  memory,  the  lack  of  ability  to  inhibit    the    lower 
intellectual  and  emotional  brain  functions,   the   development 
of  the  passions,  the  growth  of  a  superficial    veneer    of   good 
behavior  over  the  thoughts  of  a  satyr  or  bacchanal,    kept    in 
suppression  solely  by  the  fear   of    a   superior   strength,    the 
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brutal,  selfish,  malevolent,  surly,  irascible,  perverse  egotism 
of  epileptics  are  well  known,  especially  in  epileptic  imbeciles. 
The  Mr.  Hyde  of  human  nature  is  always  in  the  ascendency 
and  we  find  these  same  characteristics  in  many  criminals, 
particularly  in  the  younger  males  and  females  who  crowd  our 
courts  and  fill  our  reformatories  ;  we  have  found  that  the 
juvenile  insanes  show  a  decided  criminal  tendency  ;  we  know 
that  there  is  a  distinct  type  of  imbeciles  with  the  same  tend- 
ency and  I  think  that  when  each  state  shall  assume  the  bur- 
den of  the  care  and  restraint  of  her  epileptic  defectives,  that 
intelligent  study  will  show  this  terrible  disease  has  sent  many 
of  its  victims  to  the  gallows  and  penitentiary  for  hideous 
crime  against  the  person,  murder,  arson,  et  al.  Proper  edu- 
cation of  the  more  juvenile  delinquents  would  probably  de- 
tect signs  of  what  we  have  termed  *  *  psychical  epilepsy  "  and 
proper  treatment  eradicate  the  symptoms  or  point  out  the 
propriety  of  life  restraint. 
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AN  INCHOATIVE  PARANOIAC, 
/By  Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  D., 

Chief  Physician,    Pennsyii'ania    Training  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children,  Ehvyn,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

I  present  the  following  case  of  incipient  paranoia  as  illus- 
trating a  peculiar  type  of  moral  deficiency — a  type  in  whose 
composition  the  moral  sense  (in  its  highest  meaning)  seems 
to  be  entirely  absent,  who  recognizes  no  such  rules  as  right 
and  duty,  and  in  whom  the  sentiments  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy are  unknown. 

Landon  Carter  Gray*  makes  the  following  striking  re- 
marks in  his  brilliant  article  on  paranoia  :  **  Moral  insanity, 
or  moral  paranoia,  is  invariably  found  among  those  who  have 
a  neurotic  heredity.  In  these  cases  the  moral  defect  may 
begin  in  early  youth  and  continue  through  life.  The  acts  of 
these  individuals  are  usually  without  motive,  although  when 
the  passions  or  prejudices  of  people  have  been  aroused,  they 
may  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  deeds  of  rogues  ;  but 
the  useless  theft  of  small  articles  by  a  person  who  is  abun- 
dantly able  to  pay  for  them,  the  obtaining  of  money  upon 
false  pretenses  by  an  outlay  far  greater  than  is  represented 
by  the  money  thus  obtained,  without  estimating  the  cost  of 
time  and  labor,  the  utter  lack  of  ?ppreciation  of  the  conse- 
quences evidenced  by  the  act,  and  very  frequently  its  stupid- 
ity, are  all  very  evident  to  the  dispassionate  or  unprejudiced 
and  experienced  observer." 

The  incorrigible  boy  who  is  the  hero  and  chosen  compan- 
ion of  all  the  well-bred  children  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  bete  noire  of  every  carefnl  mother,  is  an  old  and  familiar 
story  to  us  all.  But  a  few  years  past  he  was  known  only  as 
a  remarkably  naughty  child,  but  modern  science  now  teaches 
us  that  such  an  one  is  primarily  no  more  responsible  for  his 
vicious  tendencies  than  he  is  for  his  own   birth  ;  but    it    also 

*'*A  Treatise  on  Nervous  and   Mental  Diseases,"  bv  Landon  Carter 
Gray,  Philadelphia,  1893.    Page  638. 
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teaches  that  these  same  vicious  tendencies,  while  they  can- 
not be  entirely  eradicated,  may  by  extreme  care,  be  repress- 
ed and  the  vital  force  thereby  gained  directed  into  more 
healthful  channels. 

F.  R. ,  a  white  male  epileptic,  aged  thirteen  years,  was 
first  brought  to  my  notice  August  3,  18*92.  His  height  was 
four  feet,  six  and  three-fourths  inches  ;  weight  seventy-two 
pounds.  Thin  and  sparely  built.  No  bodily  deforrtiity,  and 
no  paralysis.  Head  asymmetrical,  the  left  side  being  much 
larger  than  the  right  ;  left  maxillary  bones  (especially  infer- 
ior maxillary)  more  prominent.  Left  parietal  region  larger 
than  the  right,  which  is  slightly  flattened.  Ears  unusually 
large  and  very  prominent  (the  left  one  more  so  than  the 
right),  lobule  large,  concha  extremely  deep.  Choreic  move- 
ments of  right  side  of  face  ;  sly  expression.  Hair  light  brown, 
eyes  blue,  and  complexion  sallow.  Mouth  well  shut,  and 
teeth  good.  Sight,  hearing,  and  speech  perfect,  but  speaks 
in  a  whining,  nasal  tone.  Right  handed,  feet  and  hands 
cold.  Fingers  crooked  and  *' stumpy"  from  biting  nails, 
but  was  very  deft  in  the  use  of  his  hands  and  exhibited  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  There  was  no  marked  irregularity  in 
walking,  but  he  assumed  a  lounging  gait.  The  account  of 
his  earlier  history  informs  us  that  he  began  to  walk  when  one 
year  old.  Has  had  no  brain  disease,  but  was  extremely  nerv- 
ous and  sensitive  to  pain.  Has  had  the  various  diseases  of 
childhood.  Was  active,  noisy  and  restless,  and  eat  nervous- 
ly and  fast.  Had  been  circumcised.  'Passionately  fond  of 
music,  could  sing,  and  readily  committed  words  of  a  song. 
Had  attended  school,  and  was  in  third  grade.  Could  read, 
and  wrote  fairly  well  and  showed  some  talent  for  drawing. 
Powers  of  attention,  imitation,  and  memory  good.  Was 
further  described  as  disobedient,  untruthful,  passionate, 
stealthy,  vulgar — a  slave  to  evil  habits,  heedless  of  danger, 
destructive  to  furniture  and  clothing,  with  incendiary  tend- 
encies, and  eloped  at  every  opportunity.  He  had  been 
much  indulged  on  account  of  epilepsy,  and  parents  had  ab- 
solutely no  control  over  him. 

He  was  the  fifth  child,  born  at  full  term,  in  good  physical 
condition,  ordinary,  non-instrumental  delivery.  Nourished 
by  mother  for  first  year,  then  fed  on  condensed  milk. 

Father,  Belgian,  **  stone-cutter  and  marble  worker"  by 
trade.      Extremely  nervous  ;  uses  alcohol,  but  not  to  excess  ; 
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very  brutal  toward  wife  ;  aj^ed  fifty-six  at  time  of  F's   bfrth. 

Mother  an  American,  born  in  Maryland  ;  is  a  thin,  nerv- 
ous, garrulous  woman,  suffering  from  some  uterine  disease 
and  subject  to  sick  headache  and  neuralgia.  Aged  thirty- 
nine  years  when  child  was  born. 

The  patient  has  two  brothers  and  three  sisters  living,  and 
they  are  all  sound  both  mentally  and  physically.  A  brother 
aged  two  years  and  seven  months  was  accidentally  burned  to 
death  about  one  year  prior  to  F  s  birth. 

To  create  a  sensation  was  the  delight  of  his  hearty  and  a 
few  weeks  before  he  was  brought  to  me,  he  ran  away  from 
home,  climbed  with  some  difficulty  and  no  little  risk  into  the 
private  office  of  a  railroad  official,  and  after  purloining  a 
large  pistol  from  the  drawer  of  a  desk,  m:ide  good  his  escape 
without  detection.  He  then  marched  down  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  of  Washington  at  high  noon,  when  the 
street  was  thronged  with  people,  flourishing  the  pistol  and 
shooting  right  and  left  (fortunately  without  injuring  anyone) 
until  he  was  finally  arrested  by  a  policeman,  but  not  before 
he  had  terrorized  the  ptiople  for  several  blocks. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  F.  came  under  my 
observation  he  behaved  fairly  well  and  was  very  quiet  and 
tractable.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  suddenly  began  to 
have  severe  spasms  in  such  quick  succession  that  death  from 
exhaustion  seemed  imminent.  The  usual  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to  with  negative  result.  But  after  a  time  it  was  ob- 
served that  these  frightful  convulsions  only  occurred  when 
there  was  a  sympathetic  audience  present,  and  the  violence 
of  the  spasms  were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tenderness  of 
the  ministrations  of  the  nurse  ;  also  that  they  were  unaccom- 
panied by  the  usual  phenomena  of  epilepsy,  and  I  was  very 
soon  convinced  that  they  were  unquestionably  feigned  al- 
though he  fancied  himself  complete  master  of  his  technique. 
His  modus  operandi  of  the  simulation  of  an  epileptic  convul- 
sion was  as  follows  :  He  would  rise  to  his  feet,  sway  to  and 
fro  for  an  instant,  utter  a  cry  as  though  he  were  being  chok- 
ed, then  dart  forward  and  grasp  some  object— preferably  a 
man  round  the  leg.  or  a  boy  by  the  neck,  attempt  to  bite, 
and  fall  in  a  tonic  spasm  lasting  from  one  to  five  minutes, 
after  which  the  syn}ptoms  quickly  subsiding  he  would  in  two 
minutes  return  to  his  usual  condition,  with  no  heaviness  or 
tendency  to  sleep.      I  noticed  particularly  that  the  cry  which 
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invariably  ushered  in  the  attack  was  not  the  peculijir  wailing 
shriek  of  the  true  epileptic  siezure  ;  that  in  falling  he  was  al- 
ways sure  to  guard  himself  from  harm  ;  that  the  face  became 
only  slightly  red  (caused  naturally  by  the  exertion),  that 
consciousness  was  completely  retained,  and  that  the  tongue 
was  never  bitten. 

I  immediately  placed  him  on  large  doses  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  ammonium,  but  the  frequency  of  the  attacks 
continued.  Occasionally  he  would  have  a  genuine  epileptic 
spasm  which  was  followed  by  a  profound  sleep.  I  then  or- 
dered : 

3        Strvclu  Sulph..  gr.  IV, 

Sodii  Brom,,  ?  VI, 

Liq.  Potass.  Arsenit,      |     I. 

Tr.  Di^talis,  5  ISS. 

Ext,  Ergot  Fl.,  5  VI, 

Aquae  q.  s.  ad.,  01. 

Mtx.  Sig.    Tcaspoonful  in  water  before  meals. 
As  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  number  of  spasms,    on 

August  i6th   I  adopted  the    '*  drip-sheet "  treatment,     more 

for  the  moral  than  the    physical    effect.      After    each    spasm 

showing  evidence  of  conscious  will-power,    the    patient    was 

carefully  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold   water    at    60 

F.  or  65  F.,  the  feet  being  left  free.      He   was    then    placed 

on  a  bed  protected  by  rubber  and  enveloped  with  a   blanket, 

and  left  there  from  five  to  ten  minutes.      The  record  for   this 

day  is  as  follows : 

1 1:00  a.  m.,  I  assumed  spasm,  wet  sheet  envelope, 

12:15  P-  ^y   I  **  " 

j'jr**  I  **  4»  44  it 

1:45        '*  1  '*  ♦<  <*  *» 

2:15**  I  **  **  •*  ** 

3:45         *'  £  <♦  **  **  ** 

5:00        **  1  **  **  ^*  ** 

6:30         •*  I 

6:45         **  I 

9:45  **  I  true  spasm,  awakened  from  sleep.  No 
**  drip-sheet." 

The  following  conversation  held  immediately  after  one  of 
the  simulated  spasms,  was  carefully  recorded  together  with 
those  subsequently  presented  in  this  paper,  by  the  nurse, 
who  was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  much  interested 
in  the  case  : 

Nurse — **  Now  you  have  again  tried  to   deceive    me.      Do 


t  4  4  4  4  «  -4  * 

4  4  4  (  i  4  -4  4 
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you  think  I  cannot  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  feij;ned 
spasm  ?" 

F.  R. — **What  interest  would  I  have  to  deceive  you  ?  I 
do  not  like  to  be  put  in  wet  sheets,  and  if  I  could  help  it  I 
would  surely  try  to  stop  these  spasms." 

Nurse — **  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  interest  in 
deceiving  me,  but  I  am  sure  that  your  spasms  are  not  real, 
and  I  will  report  you  to  Dr.  Barr,  who  will  give  you  a  spank- 
ing if  you  continue." 

F.  R.  —  '*I  am  not  allowed  to  be  spanked.  Thirty-five 
doctors  in  Washington  and  New  York  have  called  my  fath- 
er's attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not  responsible  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  beaten,  and  if  my  father  knew  that  I  am  put 
in  wet  sheets  he  would  not  let  me  sta>  half  an  hour  in  this 
place." 

Record  for  August  1 7th  : 

8:00  a.  m.,  I  assumed  spasm,  wet  sheet  envelope. 


10:00     *' 

I2:00        m.. 

1:45  P-  ni., 

2:45      " 
4:30      - 

7:00      ** 

7:15      - 

(  * 


t  i 


i  t 


During  the  next  to  the  last  spasm,  the  nurse  pricked  him 
with  a  needle  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  consciousness 
were  lost,  and  the  seizure  terminated  instantly. 

Nurse — *'  Now  you  see  if  you  had  a  real  spasm  you  would 
not  have  felt  the  needle." 

F.  R.  — "  What  do  you  know  about  it?  These  are  not 
spasms,  they  are  nervous  shocks." 

In  fifteen  minutes  he  had  another  which  lasted  for  five 
minutes. 

Nurse — "  I  shall  have  to  wrap  you  in  wet  sheets  again." 

F.  R.  —  •*  If  you  continue  to  put  me  in  wet  sheets  I  will 
have  more  spasms  than  ever  ;  the  change  from  warm  to  cold 
causes  them." 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  walk  with  his  attendant  and 
while  out  stopped  to  play  with  a  group  of  small  children. 
He  amused  himself  by  hiding  behind  a  tree  and  throwing 
stones  with  great  force  at  them.  He  also  struck  several 
small  boys  with  a  stick. 


14  41  4t  44 

t4  «<«  4*  t  4 

i«         «  44  44  44  44 

41         «  44  44  *4  4( 
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Just  before  going  to  bed  he  asked  permission  to  pet  a 
small  dog  that  belonged  to  another  boy.  Watching  his  op- 
portunity when  he  imagined  the  attendant's  attention  was 
-engaged,  he  c?ught  the  dog  in  his  arms  squeezing  it  with  all 
bis  migbt,  and  digging  his  nails  into  the  poor  creature's  flesh, 
while  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  laughed  with  joy  at  its  pite- 
ous cries. 

Record  for  August  1 8th  : 

7.00  a.  m.,   I  assumed  spasm,  wet  sheet  envelope. 
12:30  p.  m.,  I 

3XX)     **        I 

4:00     **        I 

4:30     *'        I 

9:30  **  True  spasm,  awake|led  from  sleep. 
On«  of  the  worst  epileptics  had  a  severe  spasm  in  F's 
presence  which  he  observed  with  the  closest  attention,  and 
scarcely  one  minute  afterwards  f^ll  to  the  floor  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  and  did  his  best  to  imitate  the  clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  epileptic,  but  without  marked  success.  An 
hour  later,  while  walking  with  the  attendant,  he  suddenly 
said  :  'Mf  I  should  have  one  of  these  spells  will  you  please 
squeeze  me  ?^'  and  before  the  nurse  could  answer,  F.  was 
npon  him,  embracing,  biting,  pinching,  and  squeezing  him 
with  a  force  of  which  he  would  never  have  been  supposed 
capable.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  while  he  was  in  this 
paroxysm,  a  strange  man  passed  by,  to  whom  F.  becoming 
aware  of  his  presence,  called  with  a  bewildered  air,  **You 
are  telling  lies  on  me  ;  I  did  not  throw  any  stones." 
Record  for  August  19th  : 

4:00  p.  m, ,  I  assumed  spasm,  wet  sheet  envelope, 

5:30     **        I  '•  '•♦  '*  ♦* 

9:00     **        I  **  **  **  ** 

Directly  after  some  of  his  spasms  he  seems  to  have  a  sud- 
den and  irresistible  impulse  to  do  mischief.      After    the    last 
one  he  took  a  scrubbing-brush  and,  saturating  it  with   excre- 
ment, painted  a  smaller  boy's  face. 
Record  of  August  20th  : 

8:00  a,  m.,   I  assumed  spasm,  wet  sheet  envelope. 
8:00  p.  m.,   I  '*  ♦*  ** 

August  2 1st,  no  spasms. 
August  22nd,  no  spasms. 
August  23rd,  I  assumed  spasm.      After  this  spasm,    which 
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was  undoubtedly  spurious,  he  said  to  his  nurse  :  **I  wish 
you  would  put  me  in  wet  sheets  again.  God  knows  I  cannot 
help  these  spells,  and  I  would  be  so  glad  if  Jesus  would  stop 
them."  Later,  when  he  went  to  walk,  he  deliberately  threw 
a  large  stone  and  struck  a  very  helpless  boy.  inflicting  a 
painful  though  not  serious  wound. 

Nurse — *'  How  many  times  have  I  told  you  to  stop  throw- 
ing stones  at  boys  ?     I  will  report  you  to  the  doctor." 

F.  R.  —  '*  Please  let  it  go  for  this  time.  I  won't  do  it  any 
more  because  I  know  W.  is  a  cripple." 

Nurse — **But  you  always  annoy  those  boys  who  cannot 
defend  themselves,  just  like  a  coward." 

F.  R.  —  "I  am  no  coward.  I  know  just  as  well  as  you 
that  he  is  helpless,  but  that  small  stone  (it  was  almost  a 
rock)  just  happened  (he  took  careful  aim)  to  hit  him,  and 
W.  makes  such  a  noise  that  they  thought  I  had   killed   him." 

August  24th.  No  spasms.  To-day  he  urinated  on  the 
porch,  though  all  the  doors  leading  to  the  water-close^^were 
open.  As  punishment  he  had  to  clean  the  wash-room,  but 
it  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  When  asked  how  he  liked  that 
kind  of  work,  he  replied,   *' exceedingly  well  " 

Nurse  —  **  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  closet  ^ 

F.  R.  —  '*  Because  I  did  not  want  to  take  the  trouble." 

August  25th.  No  spasms.  To-day,  at  the  table,  he  threw 
food  in  a  boy's  face,  although  he  had  been  punished  for  the 
same  offence  before.      As  he  left  fhe  table  he  said  :      *'  How 

I  wish  I  was  a  man  so  1  could  kill  O ."      He  had  but  few 

spasms  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  On  the  30th  he 
remarked  to  the  nurse  :  '*  Do  you  thing  it  right  for  the  doc- 
tor to  put  me  to  eat  with  such  boys  as  are  here  ?  Why,  I 
have  often  dined  at  the  White  House,  and  these  bovs  are  all 
like  monkeys.  By  the  way,  how  much  do  you  get  a  week 
for  looking  after  me  .^"' 

On  September  ist  I  ordered  a  simple  diet  consisting  main- 
ly of  soups,  broths,  a  little  well  cooked  meat  occasionally, 
potatoes,  well  boiled  rice,  fruit,  milk,  and  bread  and  butter. 
He  was  placed  in  school,  with  regular  open  air  exercise  out 
of  school  hours,  and  when  night  came  he  was  thoroughly 
tired  out,  and  ready  to  sleep. 

One  day  he  said  :  "To  save  my  neck,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  was  sent  here  for.  I  don't  believe  the  doctor  here 
understands  my  case.      Why,    all  the  boys  are   bigger    fools 
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than  I  am,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  getting  better.  These 
boys  will  never  get  any  better  although  they  are  taking  the 
same  medicine  I  am." 

Had  forty  assumed  spasms  during  September,  and  one 
hundred  and  three  in  October.  One  day  he  observed  to  his 
nurse  :      "It  does  seem  strange  I  cannot  get  better. " 

Had  several  severe  attacks  of  epistaxis,  and  was  at  last 
discovered  putting  straws  and  splinters  up  his  nose  in  order 
to  induce  the  hemorrhage. 

He  became  much  interested  iu  formulating  plans  to  blow 
up  buildings.  Said  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  just  place 
a  box  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellar  with  a  fuse,  then  light  it, 
and  be  sure  to  get  out  yourself  before  the  explosion.  Later 
he  amused  himself  by  playing  Indian,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  doing  the  scalping  act.  Then  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  pick-pocket,  and  ran  around  showing  the  boys 
how  easily  and  successfully  it  was  practiced  in  the  large 
cities.  Boasted  that  he  spoke  six  languages,  and  strutted 
around  the  day-rooms  pouring  a  stream  of  gibberish  into  the 
ears  of  the  other  children.  Then  suddenly  he  became  very 
profane. 

Forty  spasms  were  reported  during  November.  Had  now 
been  in  school  for  three  months,  and  did  quite  well,  but  grew 
more  mischievous  every  day.  In  a  burst  of  confidence  told 
his  attendant  that  a  fortune-teller,  to  whom  his  father  had 
once  taken  him,  had  said  that  he  had  no  spasms.  He  offer- 
ed to  have  a  spasm  for  me  one  day  for  five  cents.  When 
this  was  given  him  he  immediately  fell  in  a  well  simulated 
spasm.  When  it  was  over  he  coolly  informed  me  that  he 
could  have  a  better  one  for  ten  cents,  and  **the  better  the 
pay,  the  harder  the  spasm." 

He  took  special  delight  in  teasing  the  helpless  children. 
When  rebuked,  he  would  say:  '*I  was  often  whipped  in 
Washington  for  teasing  people."  He  would  stick  pins  in  the 
boys  to  make  them  jump,  and  at  night  crawled  under  the 
beds  and  lifted  up  the  slats  for  the  purpose  c»f  throwing  them 
out,  and  then  told  the  attendant  that  they  fell  out.  One  day 
he  begged  for  a  pistol  to  shoot  some  one  with. 

Twenty-six  spasms  were  reported  in  December.  It  was 
during  this  month  that  he  attempted  to  steal  some  apples,  to 
see  if  they  would  not  give  him  cholera,  as  he  was  very  anxi- 
ous to  have  the  disease. 
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One  day,  after  taking  his  medicir>e,  be  remarked  :  **Doc- 
tors  do  me  no  good»  neither  does  medicine.  If  I  drank  all 
the  medicine  in  the  world  it  would  have   no    effect.      But  do 

you  know,  I  think  my  mother  was  a  fool  for  sending  me 

here,  though  I  expect  she  was  tired  of  me." 

The  drip  sheet  treatment  was  continued  without  intermis- 
sion. One  night  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  he  remarked 
that  he  considered  it  cruel,  and  when  he  was  told  that  it  was 
his  own  fault  he  piously  folded  his  hands  and  said;  '*I 
would  not  put  on  spasms.  Oh,  no,  for  then  the  *Good-Man* 
might  make  me  have  them  sure  enough  !" 

As  the  weather  grew  colder,  this  heroic  treatment  became 
more  disagreable  to  him,  and  in  January  he  had  only  one 
spasm  and  that  was  genuine,  so  of  course  he  was  not  placed 
in  the  cold  pack. 

About  this  time  he  had  a  craving  for  tobacco,  and  tobacco 
and  nothing  else  was  the  theme  of  his  conversation  for  days. 
Then  his  thoughts  ran  in  the  direction  of  suicide,  and  he 
calmly  discussed  the  best  way  to  end  his  life  ;  whether  by 
poison  or  the  opening  of  a  vein. 

During  February  he  had   one    hundred   spurious   spasms. 
The  cold  pack  was  again  brought  into  use,  and  at  last  he  be- 
came heartily  sick  of  it,    and  consigned   the    wet    sheet    and 
myself  to  the  infernal  regions.      As  I   have  said,   this    **drip 
sheet  "  treatment  was  used  principally  for    its    moral    effect^ 
and  for  the  first  few  months  it  proved  beneficial,  but  by  the 
end  of  February  I  abandoned  it  as  I  found  it  had  lost  its  use- 
fulness.     He  still  continues  to  have  convulsions  at    irregular 
intervals,  and  they  are  most  severe  when  he    has    a    sympa- 
thizing audience.      He  is  still   under  medical    treatment    for 
epilepsy  as  many  of  the  spasms  are  genuine,    although    it    is 
frequently  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and    the    as- 
sumed.     For  the  next   fourteen   months  ending   April    30th, 
1894,  his  spasm  record  was  as  follows:     March,    one  spasm, 
April,  none.      May,  sixty-eight  spasms.      June,  sixty  spasms, 
July,  twenty-two  spasms.      August,  one  spasm.      September,, 
none.      October,   sixty-Hve.      November,    none.      December^ 
one  spasm.      January,    '94,   eighty-nine    spasms.      February, 
none.      March,  sixty-one  spasms.      April,    one    hundred    and 
three. 

The  boy  has  really  done  good  work  in  the  school,  and  has 
improved.      He  appears  anxious  to    learn,    but    annoys    the 
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teacher  by  his  unnecessary  demands  upon  her  attention,  per- 
sisting in  asking  questions  about  work  that  he  can  do  per- 
fectly well  without  help.  He  reads  with  considerable  accu- 
racy, writes  a  fair  hand,  exhibits  some  thought  in  arithmetic, 
and  shows  a  decided  talent  for  drawing  and  modeling  in  clay. 
Has  also  improved  in  disposition,  so  that  he  is  not  as  cruel 
to  the  children,  but  on  the  contrary  will  often  help  in  the 
care  of  them. 

At  present  he  is  four  feet,  ten  and  one  quarter  inches  in 
height,  and  weighs  eighty-six  and  a  half  pounds  ;  having 
gained  three  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  fourteen  and  a 
half  pounds  in  weight.. 

The  incidents  and  conversations  that  I  have  cited,  al- 
though hastily  sketched,  will  give  a  fair  transcript  of  F's  con- 
dition both  past  and  present.  While  he  is  doing  well  here 
under  strict  discipline  and  constant  surveillance,  if  he  were 
to  take  his  place  in  the  world,  he  would  be  a  fire  brand 
among  the  flax,  and  the  end  would  probably  be  a  tragedy 
perhaps  equalled,  but  not  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
His  evil  passions  are  only  restrained,  and  the  ancient  Latin 
proverb  :  **  Natnram  cxpciias  fjirca,  tamen  usque  recurrent y' 
may  not  be  inaptly  applied  to  him. 
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SPORADIC  CRETINISM   AND  IDIOCY. 
By  Geo.  Mo<;riix}e,  M.  I)..  Glenwood,  Iowa. 

A  CASE. 

Maggie  B.  was  born  July  ist,  1877.  in  Polk  county,  Iowa, 
being  the  first  child  of  her  parents,  their  age  at  the  time  of 
her  birth  being  respectively  :  father  twenty  and  mother  fif- 
teen years.  They  were  people  of  the  working  class,  healthy, 
temperate  and  possessing  about  ordinary  intelligence.  The 
father  is  of  German  decent,  the  mother  native. 

The  incidents  relating  to  the  lying-in  period  and  labor 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  normal,  and  the  mother,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  condition  at  this  time,  was  particularly  emphatic 
in  stating  that  she  was  "perfectly  healthy."  The  child  at 
birth  was  phenomenally  large  and  weighed  twelve  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  family  history  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Glenwood.  Iowa, 
and  has  been  confirmed  and  somewhat  extended  from  per- 
sonal interviews  at  different  times  with  the  mother.  From 
these  sources  it  appears  to  be  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
has  not  been  insanity,  idiocy,  epilepsy  or  kindred  neuroses 
in  any  of  the  immediate  or  remote  relationship,  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  trace  it,  neither  has  there  been  any  goitre.  In 
fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a  cleaner  history,  on  both 
maternal  and  paternal  sides,  than  that  detailed  by  the  moth- 
er. The  only  flaw,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  the  fact  that  the 
child's  paternal  grandmother  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  but 
of  what  nature  or  the  cause,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  fur- 
ther than  that  it  occurred  at  an  advanced  age. 

There  was  no  consanguinity  between  the  parents  or  in  the 
ancestry,  and  neither  of  the  parents  were  able  to  give  any 
reason  for  the  child's  condition,  unless  a  fright  received  by 
the  mother  while  pregnant  can  be  called  such. 

Following  the  birth  of  this  child  the  parents  have  had  fur- 
ther issue,  viz.,  two  boys  in  whom,  so  far,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  mental    or    physical    deficiency.      On    the 
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contrary,  they  are  quite  bright,  intelligent  children    and    are 
af^ed  respectively  i6  and  ii  years. 

The  mother  states  that  the  child  was  peculiar  from    birth, 
and  very  soon  developed  the  characteristic    appearance    she 
presented  on  first  being  admitted    to    the    institution,    nine 
years  later.      The  mother  early  noticed  that  in  all  the  usual 
advancements  of  infancy,  the  child  did   not    make    the    pro- 
gress it  should  have  done  normally.      For  instance,  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth  was  long  delayed  and  when  it  did  occur  the 
teeth  were  but  few  in  number  and   poor  in  quality.      Also  in 
learning  to  stand  alone  the  child  was  very  backward,  she  be- 
ing fully  three  years  old  before  any  effort  was  made    in    this 
direction,  nor  has  she  ever  been  able  to  walk  without   assist- 
ance.     Again,  the  time  for  speech  to  appear  passed  by  with- 
out the  usual  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  child    to    talk 
and  she  has  never  been  able  to  speak  an    intelligible    word. 
The  mother  further  states  that  the  child  was   always    averse 
to  motion,  never  so  contented  as  when  lying  or  sitting  quiet- 
ly, which  it  would  do  for  hours  without  any  desire  to    move  ; 
?lso  that  she  never  manifested  anv  of  the   usual  childish   in- 
telligence.      In  a  few  words,  it  appeared  to  the  mother  as    if 
the  development,  both  mental  and  physical,    had    been    sud- 
denly arrested  after  the  first  few  months  of   life.      The    pre- 
ceeding  sentence  merely  gives  the  mother's  general    impres- 
sion of  the  child's  condition,  and  I  have  inserted    it    here    in 
order  to  complete  her  description.      It    is,    however,    some- 
what erroneous  and  liable  to  mislead,    especially    the    words 
••suddenly  arrested.*'  for  we  might  infer  from  them,   that   up 
to  a  certain  date  after  birth  the  child's   condition    was    nor- 
mal, whereas,  in  reality,  the  case  is  without    dtnibt    one    of 
congenital  cretinism  and  the  deficiency  in    development    was 
pre-natal  and  not  ante-natal,  consequently  there  never    was 
any  "sudden  arrest"  at  all.  the  physical   peculiarities   being 
clearly  manifest  at  birth  and  the   mental  deficiency   noticea- 
ble very  soon  after. 

In  1886,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  the  child  was  admitted 
to  the  Iowa  Institution  at  Glenwood,  and  was  under  obser- 
vation until  1889.  a  period  of  a  little  over  three  years.  On 
her  admission  she  presented  all  the  marked  characteristics  of 
the  cretin,  which  will  be  described  later.  Her  weight  at  this 
time  was  33  pounds  ;  height,  32  inches.  The  child  could 
not  stand  alone,  but  with   little  assistance  could  do   so    and 
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even  take  a  few  steps.  She  could  not  talk.  Appeared  to 
be  cheerful  and  contented  but  would  cry  with  slight  cause  ; 
could  partially  feed  herself ;  manifested  little  or  no  intelli- 
ffence.      Habits  were  uncleanly. 

As  before  stated,  the  child  remained  at  the  Institution  un- 
til 1889.  during;  all  of  which  time  she  had  been  fairly  healthy, 
her  only  ailment.  I  believe,  being  occasional  constipation  which 
was  probably  the  cause  of  a  partial  prolapsus  of  the  rectum 
from  which  she  suffers.  There  was  no  improvement  what- 
ever in  her  mental  or  physical  condition  during  this  time, 
nor  do  I  think  she  had  increased  so  much  as  five  pounds  in 
weight  during  the  whole  period.  There  had  been  no  special 
medical  treatment  of  the  case,  the  onlV  medicaments  used 
being  the  ordinary  emergency  remedies  as  indicated  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  addition  of  such  reconstructives  as 
cod  liver  oil,  etc. 

In  June,  1889.  her  parents,  having  become  residents  of 
another  state,  removed  the  child  from  the  Institution  and 
she  was  lost  sight  of  until  January,  1892,  when  she  again  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  Institution,  scarcely  having  altered 
an  iota  in  appearance  during  her  two  years  and  a  half  of  ab- 
sence. Her  weight  on  readmission  was  40  pounds  and  her 
height  34  inches. 

In  March.  1892.  she  had  an  attack  of  erysipelas  and  for  a 
time  her  life  was  despaired  of,  but  after  some  weeks'  illness 
she  finally  rallied  and  began  a  long,  tedious  convalescence, 
slowly  regaining  her  usual  health.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
child  began  to  gain  flesh  rapidly,  becoming  quite  unwieldy 
in  bulk. 

The  case  is  an  extremely  interesting  one  from  the  fact  that 
her  features  and  general  appearance  are  so  nearly  identical 
wMth  the  description  of  the  cretin  as  given  by  Dr.  L.  Dv)wns, 
Dr.  Wm.  Osier,  and  others. 

Her  present  condition  is  as  follows  :  She  is  1  7  years  of 
age.  Her  weight  is  55  pounds,  height  35  inches.  She  can 
stand  with  some  difficulty,  but  can  only  walk  a  few  steps, 
even  with  assistance.  Cannot  talk,  cannot  entirely  feed  her- 
self, is  healthy,  good  tempered,  laughs  on  being  noticed, 
likes  to  play  with  a  toy  or  doll,  appears  to  understand  that 
such  things  are  hers,  or  rather  seems  to  enjoy  retaining 
them  in  her  grasp  and  will  resist  their  abstraction  ;  cries  on 
slight  provocation,  appears  to  recognize  to  some  extent  those 
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with  whom  she  is  familiar.  Her  physiognomy  is  usually- 
placid.  She  is  uncleanly  in  her  habits.  Her  figure  is  dwarf- 
like,  short,  squat  and  very  broad,  arms  and  legs  short  and 
fat  ;  at  the  wrist  is  a  babe-like  fold  ;  feet  and  hands  stumpy; 
fingers  well  shaped,  nails  brittle.  The  right  foot  shows  evi- 
dence of  a  slight  Talif*es  Equino  \^arus.  Head  and  face 
large  ;  the  eyes  are  unduly  far  apart  and  somewhat  oblique- 
ly placed,  the  fissure  for  eyes  very  narrow,  forehead  low. 
hair  dark,  coarse  and  scant  ;  nose  flat,  broad  and  retrousse, 
lips  large,  pale  and  prominent  ;  tongue  large  and  somewhat 
rugous  ;  it  appears  to  be  too  large  for  her  mouth  and  is  usu- 
ally protruded  between  the  lips.  The  teeth  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  badly  decayed.  Her  skin  is  pasty  looking  and  its 
surface  dry,  harsh  and  somewhat  scaly.  She  is  markedly 
anaemic. 

In  each  supra  clavicular  region  is  a  fatty  tumor  of  quite 
noticeable  size.  The  neck  is  very  short.  There  is  a  slight 
kyphosis  in  the  upper  dorsal  region.  Abdomen  very  large 
and  prominent,  with  a  marked  compensatory  lordosis  in  the 
lumbar  region.  There  is  an  apparent  absence  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  genitalia  and  reproductive  organs  are  all  infan- 
tile ;  no  hair  on  pubes  nor  development  of  the  mammae. 

The  following  are  the  diflerent  measurements  given  in 
inches  :  Circumference  of  head  20.J  ;  occiput  to  root  of 
nose  13  ;  across  head  from  external  meatus  to  external  mea- 
tus 13^  ;  circumference  of  neck  T4  ;  thorax  25 J  ;  abdomen 
26  ;  arm  8.J  ;  forearm  7^  ;  wrist  6  ;  thigh  13  ;  calf  9^  ;  an- 
kle ^\. 

In  connection  with  the  parents*  personal  history  it  might 
be  well  to  state  that  for  some  years  past  they  have  not  lived 
very  happily  together,  frequent  quarrels  having  at  intervals 
caused  them  to  separate.  There  is  mutual  jealou'^y  between 
them  and  probably  not  without  reason.  Also  as  throwing 
some  light  possibly  on  their  mentality,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
know  that  during  the  time  the  child  was  with  them  in  91 
and  '92.  they  traveled  with  and  exhibited  her  in  dime  muse- 
ums and  shows  as  a  "wonderful  freak." 
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OPERATIVE  INTERFERENCE  IN  MICROCEPHALUS, 

A  FAILURE. 

By  Frank  Parsons  Norbury,  M.  D.  ,  Jacksonville,  111. 

SiC/'t'tarv  Section  of  Neurology  and   Medical   Jurisprudence, 

American  Medical  Association^  iSg^.      Managing  Editor 

of  ''The  Medical  Fortnightly''  of  St,  Louis,  Mo, 

It  is  a  source  of  scientific  delight  to  the  progressive  physi- 
cian to  note  the  advances  made  in  the  several  departments 
of  medicine,  and  especially  interesting  has  been  the  revolu- 
tion made  in  surgical  practice,  since  the  Listerian  theory  of 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods,  has  become  a  well  substan- 
tiated and  indisputable  fact.  The  biologic  principle,  under- 
lying modern  surgery,  has  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
troversial discussions,  and  in  its  stead  has  arisen  the  discus- 
sion of  the  possibilities  of  surgical  interference,  in  a  range  of, 
diseases,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  be- 
wildering, incomprehensible  and  supposedly  unattainable. 
However,  with  the  mastering  of  the  detail  of  the  principle  of 
asepticism,  and  the  insatiable  desire  on  the  part  of  surgeons 
for  new  fields  to  conquer,  has  come  the  perfection  of  opera- 
tive technique,  as  witnessed  in  the  masterly  operations  upon 
the  abdomen,  thorax  and  brain. 

Indeed,  the  perfection  and  uniqueness  of  modern  surgery, 
causes  us  to  pause  in  astonishment  at  the  results  obtained. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  possibilities  of  surgery  are  unlimited, 
and  that  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  brain  surgery,  and 
with  the  perfection  of  cerebral  localisation,  new  develop- 
ments will  be  made  surgically.  Pathology  has  contributed 
new  knowledge  which  gives  us  hope,  that  by  surgical  inter- 
ference, we  may  relieve  many  of  the  diseases  and  accidents, 
heretofore  regarded  as  without  the  field  of  justifiable  opera- 
tive procedure.  The  extent  of  this  advancement  is  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  profession,  much  less  by  the  laity.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
brain  in  general,  which  can   with  a    degree    of    certainty    be 
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(licif^nosed.  has  bcvNi  of  such  a  h:>p'jful  nature  as  to  warrant 
niL*  in  sayinj^:  that  it  is.  upon  the  certainties  of  diagnosis,  that 
success  in  cerebral  surgery  depends.  Naturally  we  inquire 
what  has  been  this  result  ?  In  answer.  I  would  say  that  ex- 
cepting the  few  operative  procedures  of  doubtful  value, 
among  iheni  craniectomy  for  microcephalus,  the  results  have 
shown  that,  barring  organic  brain  diseases,  (diseases  of  al- 
tered structural  nature),  we  have  seen  recoveries  occur  from 
most  all  ol  the  brain  diseases  coming  within  the  field  of  sur- 
gical practice. 

And  with  the  accumulation  of  experience,  these  results 
will  be  more  satisfactory  and  scientific.  I  regard  several 
operations  as  unjustifiable,  and  of  these  surgical  interference, 
in  any  way  in  microcephalus,  as  the  most  notable.  In  a 
previous  paper  before  this  Association.  I  criticised  this  oper- 
tion,  saying  :  **  That  grossly  theoretical  has  been  its  basis." 
In  turn  my  paper  was  criticised  by  Keen,  he  saying  "that 
the  paper  seemed  to  be  theoretical,  as  it  did  not  deal  with 
results  of  actual  cases,  and  that  the  paper  was  partisan  rath- 
er than  judicial  in  tone.'*  Therefore,  in  this  paper  we  wish 
to  be  guided  wholly  by  results,  in  coming  to  our  conclusion, 
that  operative  interference  is  a  failure.  To  this  end,  I  will 
invite  your  consideration  first,  in  a  hasty  review  of  some  new 
points  in  pathology  after  which  I  will  review  the  results,  '*so 
that  results  not  theories  "  will  determine  our  conclusions. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  microcephalus,  and  are,  no  doubt, 
better  able  lo  discuss  its  pathology  than  I.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  ask  your  indulgence  in  the  hasty  review  of  its  most 
marked  characteristics,  which  are  a  narrowing  of  the  brain 
and  skull  in  all  of  its  diameters  and  structural  deficiencies 
of  the  central  and  cortical  portions  of  the  brain.  These 
changes  are  chiefly  cortical,  although  cases  have  been  re- 
ported where  the  anatomical  deficiencies  of  the  central  por- 
tions were  marked. 

Synostosis,  or  premature  closure  of  the  fontanelles  has 
been  considered  as  a  cause,  contributing  to  the  non-develop- 
ment c»f  the  brain  by  reason  of  it  being  encased  in  a  perfectly 
closed  bone  cavity  or  receptacle.  This  theory  we  know  is 
not  true  ;  first,  because  there  are  cases  of  microcephalus  ex- 
isting with  perfectly  free  fontanelles  ;  second,  M.  Bourne- 
ville  has  shown  that  the  cranium  in  microcephalic  idiots, 
seems  to  be  a  comparatively  yielding  and  dilatable  receptacle. 
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for  the  enlarging  brain  and  presents  no  serious  obstacle  to 
its  development.  Further,  he  sees  nothing  in  the  microce- 
phalic condition  that  justifies  surgical  interference  to  relieve 
brain  pressure  or  permit  of  brain  development.  So  much 
for  the  brain  pressure  theory. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  a  microcephalic  brain,  so  far  as  it  presents  symptoms 
justifying  operative  interference  to  relieve  the  symptoms 
concerned.  Starr  says  it  is  not,  and  that  "exploratory  incis- 
ions are  necessary  to  ascertain  the  actual  pathological  condi- 
tion present."  Jacobi  refutes  this  statement  and  says  *'if 
he  will  inquire  specifically  into  the  following  questions  he 
will  gather  facts  that  will  show  exploratory  incisions  unneces- 
sary, viz  :  Was  there  ever .  a  fontanelle  ?  Was  the  head 
ever  soft  on  top  or  pulsating  f  How  old  was  the  baby  when 
he  smiled  ?  When  did  he  walk  or  attempt  to  walk  ?  When 
did  the  first  tooth  come  ?  Was  it  a  lower  or  upper  tooth  ? 
Are  the  teeth  strong  and  healthy  ?  Are  the  right  and  left 
limbs  equal  in  power  ?  If  there  be  twitching  or  rigor  are 
they  more  visible  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  .?"  The  re- 
plies to  such  questions  will,  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
make  up  the  diagnosis,  for  it  is  only  where  irregular  cerebral 
symptocns  such  as  unilateral  [or  confined  to  one  limb  or  group 
of  muscles,]  exist  that  brain  complication  can  be  expected 
to  be  associated  with  premature  ossification.  We  must  re- 
member that  success  depends  on  diagnosis. 

THE  RESULTS. 

Lannelongue,  up  to  1891,  had  operated  twenty-five  times, 
with  one  death  and  twenty-four  brilliant  results  {}).  Subse- 
quent inquiry,  by  an  eminent  French  surgeon  who  looked  up 
all  of  the  eighty-three  cases  operated  upon  in  Paris,  shows 
that  in  no  case  did  good  result  from  the  operation.  These 
cases  must  include  the  twenty-four  reported  by  Lannelongue. 
Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  has  operated  probably  upon  more 
cases  than  any  of  the  American  surgeons,  he  having  had  14 
cases.  Several  of  his  cases  are  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-Minded  Children — several  died — and  he  says, 
*' the  improvement  in  those  who  survived  was  sufficient  to 
justify  the  operation."  He  further  says:  *'The  mortality 
is  very  high  but  possibly  worth  the  risk. "  Wyeth,  of  New 
York,  has  operated  eight  times  with  no  very  decided  success. 
He  says  :      '*The  operation  is  so  dangerous  that   hereafter  I 
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shall  undertake  it  only  in  cases  of  very  marked  microcepha- 
lus,  with  undoubted  symptoms  of  compression." 

Gerster  says  :  *•  The  future  of  the  operation  is  not  a  very 
cheerful  one." 

,  Mc Barney  says  :  **He  will  not  operate  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility but  on  the  responsibility  of  a  medical  man  in 
whose  judgment  and  knowledge  he  has  absolute  confidence 

Vance,  of  Louisville,  says:  **  Craniectomy  for  micro- 
cephelus  is  an  unjustifiable  operation.  "  He  recently  pre- 
sented a  case  before  the  Louisville-Medico-Chirurgical  Socie- 
ty to  ask  regarding  the  propriety  of  operating  and  without 
an  exception  all  of  the  surgeons  opposed  the  operation  and 
condemned  it  as  unscientific  and  uncalled  for. 

Park,  of  Buffalo,  has  operated  six  times,  four  in  public 
hospital  practice  and  two  in  private.  No  practical  benefit 
resulted  to  those  who  survived. 

Lanphear,  of  Kansas  City,  has  operated  a  number  of 
times  ;  he  reports  the  primary  mortality  as  lo  percent.  He 
favors  the  operation  but  says  of  the  ultimate  results  time  can 
alone  tell.  He  insists  that  the  operation  is  purely  experi- 
mental and  explains  it  to  the  parents  as  such. 

Halley,  of  Kansas  City,  has  operated  a  number  of  times 
but  no  great  results  have  followed. 

The  total  number  of  cases  operated  upon  will  not  exceed 
forty  in  this  country.  Of  the  thirty  three  compiled  by  Jacobi 
there  were  fourteen  deaths,  nineteen  recoveries,  most  of  the 
deaths  occurring  soon  after  the  operation.  Many  died  of 
shock.  Of  the  results  :  no  history  obtained,  one  ; 
no  improvement,  seven  ;  slight  improvement,  seven  ;  some 
improvement,  one  ;  uncertain,  one  ;  much  improvement,  two. 

With  the  history  of  the  eighty-three  cases  operated  upon 
in  France,  we  have  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cases  as  the  total  number  on  whom  linear  craniectomy  or  its 
modification  has  been  performed,  with  the  result  of  but  two 
cases  showing  much  improvement.  This  last  statement  may 
be  wrong  inasmuch  as  no  detailed  information  exists  as  to 
the  cases  reported  in  that  country. 

But  we  have  still  another  reason  for  opposing  this  opera- 
tion, in  this  ;  the  result  of  the  operation  upon  the  skull,  the 
brains  and  the  membranes  is  to  cause  contraction  rather 
than  expansion  or  growth. 

Bourneville  says  :      *  *  There  is  a  narrowing  of  the    brain's 
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interior  by  thick  fibrous  bands  enroaching  upon  it,"  as  a    re- 
sult of  the  operation. 

Vanderveer  and  Hun,  of  Albany,  find  in  a  case  they  operat- 
ed upon  "that  the  skull  has  not  expanded,  but  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  resulting  cicatrix  in  the 
scalp  and  membranes  has  caused  a  diminution,  rather  than 
an  enlargement  of  the  brain." 

Sachs  and  Gerster  had  a  similar  case,  the  cranium  of 
which,  with  drawings  of  brain,  were  presented  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Medicine  at  Rome  recently  by  Dr.  A. 
Jacobi,  of  New  York.  Evidences  were  here  present  showing 
the  wound  as  thickened  and  pressing  upon  the  brain,  which 
pressure  the  operation  was  supposed  to  relieve. 

In  view  of  this  vast  array  of  results,  are  we  not  justified  in 
saying  that  operative  interference  in  microcephalus  is  a  fail- 
ure ?  First,  because  the  results  do  not  justify  it  from  a 
scientific  or  surgical  standpoint.  Second,  because  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  pathological  indications.  Third,  because  post- 
mortem examinations  show  it  causes,  rather  than  relieves, 
brain  pressure. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE   FEEBLE-MINDED. 
By  Margaret  Bancroft,  Haddonfield.  N.  J. 

First  we  must  help  the  bodies  to  become  what  they  were 
meant  to  be  ;  to  do  this,  we  must  use  the  means  nearest  to 
nature.  We  cannot  speak  too  plainly  in  regard  to  those 
who  should  take  the  bodily  care  of  these  little  ones.  In  or- 
der to  have  good  work  we  must  have  good  helpers,  and  how 
can  we  have  these  ?  Only  by  establishing  a  training  school 
for  helpers  and  making  it  an  advantage  to  take  the  training. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  h?ve  the  children's  bodies  and  phys- 
ical wants  attended  to  as  it  is  to  train  the  mind,  for  one  de- 
pends upon  the  other.  Then  we  want  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  (not  those  who  cannot  obtain  situations  elsewhere) 
but  bright,  earnest  teachers  who  are  graduates  from  good 
normal  schools  and  colleges  and  are  specialists  in  certain 
branches  of  work. 

We  feel  that  too  much  cannot  be  done  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  little  ones,  and  in  our  efforts  and  experi- 
ence we  have  found  nothing  to  equal  the  **  Ling"  system  of 
gymnastics  as  a  thorough  and  systematic  scheme. 

We  have  tried  Delsarte.  the  American,  and  a  combination 
of  the  German  and  other  systems.  During  the  past  year  we 
had  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
whose  methods  in  connection  with  simple  arrangements  of 
our  own,  have  done  wonders  for  our  little  ones.  It  seems  to 
come  near  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  only  helps  those  who 
are  able  to  imitate,  but  carefully  and  systematically  given  in 
passive  moments  it  gradually  brmgs  the  muscles  into  coordi- 
nation and  little  by  little  the  **  crooked  ways  are  made 
•  straight."  To  apply  this  system  thoroughly,  no  class  should 
exceed  six  and  with  pupils  just  emerging  from  darkness  into 
light,  a  governess  would  be  required  to  help  the  feeble  mus- 
cles follow  the  directions  of  the  teacher  until  the  little  ones 
develop  strength,  and  then  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  the  bud  of  self  helpfulness  peep  out. 

You  may  say  this  is  ideal  but  how    can    it    be    done  ?     It 
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can  be  done  if  every  Superintendent  would  take  the  stand  of 
cidvocating  small  schools  and  asylums,  none  to  exceed  fifty. 

It  has  been  proved  that  to  do  good  work  in  business  or  in 
any  enterprise  the  head  should  come  in  daily  contact  with 
those  in  his  employ.  When  the  employer  ceases  to  come  in 
daily  contact  with  his  employees,  then  their  humanity  in  a 
measure  is  lost,  they  are  a  part  of  a  mass  and  are  not  indi- 
viduals in  the  true  sense. 

No  superintendent,  no  matter  how  good,  is  capable  of  at- 
tending personally  to  the  daily  wants  of  more  than  fifty  pa- 
tients or  pupils.  No  matter  how  good  an  assistant  a  doctor 
may  prove,  the  patient  requires  the  personal  attention  of  the 
physician  himself.  No  class  of  beings  can  be  so  readily  im- 
posed upon  as  the  feeble-minded.  No  other  class  require  so 
much  the  personal  care  of  the  one  deeply  interested  in  them 

Each  little  one  should  daily  see,  and  have  its  wants  made 
known  to  the  superintendent,  who  should  be  the  wise  one  to 
judge  of  its  care  for  the  day,  whether  it  should  be  in  school 
room,  gymnasium  or  have  the  free  life  of  out  doors.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  these  questions  daily  settled  with  the 
majority  pf  cases  as  so  much  of  their  improvement  depends 
upon  their  state  of  health.  Many  a  case  of  pun- 
ishment wculd  be  saved  if  the  wise  head  of  the  superinten- 
dent could  judge  of  the  trouble  and  know  whether  the  child 
was  to  blame  or  some  thoughtless  care  taker. 

Fight  fur  hundreds  of  schools  with  small  numbers,  not  the 
handsome  buildings,  but  for  homes,  neat,  pure  and  clean, 
with  dining-rooms  seating  teachers,  children  and  superinten- 
dent at  the  same  tables  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same 
food  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren. Then  shall  we  have  real  home  schools  and  good  work, 
and  our  children  will  lose  the  impress  of  sin  and  grow  more 
and  more  into  the  perfect  image. 

We  append  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  our 
gymnasium.  They  are  notes  taken  from  the  note  book  of  our 
Physical  Culture  teacher.  We  also  give  the  result  of  one 
year's  teaching  of  one  pupil  in  school. 

M.  R.  came  to  us  last  May,  1893,  stunted  in  growth,  very 
deaf,  very  bad  temper,  no  knowledge  of  letters  or  figures, 
could  not  thread  a  needle  nor  do  any  kind  of  hand  work. 
She  had  been  taught  privately  and  in  public  schools  with  the 
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opinion  of  many  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  her  to  read, 
write  or  sew.  May,  1894,  M.  R.  can  read  about  half  through 
her  primer,  all  small  words  in  her  Bible  and  in  simple  maga- 
zines such  as  "  Babyland."  can  write  spelling  by  dictation, 
words  of  three  and  four  letters.  Has  made  a  good  attempt 
to  write  a  short  letter.  Can  do  addition,  simple  subtraction 
without  borrowing,  she  understands  the  multiplication  table 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  has  a  good  idea  of  the  first  lessons 
in  Geography  and  History  and  simple  object  lessons.  Ex- 
cels in  the  gymnasium  and  in  dancing.  Can  now  sew,  hem, 
outline  and  hemstitch  on  coarse  linen.  Plain  knitting  and 
first  pattern  in  lacemaking  M.  R.  can  do  almost  entirely 
alone  having  a  very  little  help  from  the  teacher.  She  has 
commenced  free  hand  drawing  from  the  object,  woodwork 
and  clay  modelling  ;  in  all  of  these  branches  she  is  making 
good  progre.ss.  It  was  noticeable  at  first  that  she  would  tire 
after  a  few  minutes  of  work  when  she  was  engaged  in  any 
manual  work,  but  now  she  can  work  quite  a  long  time  with- 
out any  apparent  exhaustion.  Her  disposition  is  much  im- 
proved. This  work  has  been  personal,  hand  to  hand  work, 
and  we  feel  if  she  had  been  in  a  class  of  many  she  would 
have  remained  a  pupil  unable  to  read,  write  or  do  manual 
work. 

Measurements  of  four  pupils  taken  January  1st  and  May 
1st  show  increase  in  size  of  chest,  and  an  even  development 
of  arm  and  leg  muscles  as  the  main  improvement.  These 
facts  would  amount  to  little  in  themselves  were  they  not  ac- 
companied by  daily  observations  which  show,  first,  that  the 
increase  of  size  of  arms  and  legs  means  greater  power  of  co- 
ordination of  muscles,  making  it  easier  to  perform  duties 
which  though  simple  to  some  have  been  difficult  to  our  chil- 
dren. Second,  the  increase  of  chest  means  better  carriage 
of  the  body,  with  shoulders  back  and  head  erect  and  straight- 
er  back,  making  breathing  better  and  easier. 

In  this  class  of  two  girls  and  two  boys,  three  can  now 
travel  across  a  bar  10  feet  long  hanging  by  the  hands,  where 
only  one  could  do  it  at  the  beginning,  and  the  remaining  one 
in  the  class  can  travel  about  two  feet  which  is  as  great  an 
improvement  for  him  as  for  others  who  commenced  with 
more  strength.  This  boy  had  very  little  control  over  his 
muscles  so  that  one  year  ago  it  is  remembered  that  he  could 
hardly  put  his  hand  directly  into  that  of  another    person    to 
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shake  hands.      It  seems  absurd  to  say  that  now,  for  he  walks 
straighter  and  is  much  more  sure  of  him.self. 

A  girl  in  this  class,  14  years  old  has  grown  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  size  of  chest,  and  nearly  ever>  m^asur^mint  shows 
improvement  and  none  have  lessened. 

In  the  second  class  of  three  ^irls  and  one  boy.  an  advance- 
ment in  sense  of  comprehension  is  very  encouraging.  All 
are  able  to  fix  feet  with  heels  together  and  toes  turned  out. 
while  not  one  could  do  so  last  November,  and  the  last  one 
succeeded  in  doing  so  January  i  ith.  They  are  more  cour- 
ageous, brighter  and  understand  a  new  movement  much 
more  readily.  I  have  a  record  en  January  ist  of  teaching  a 
class  a  very  simple  movement  with  no  difficulty  which  they 
could  not  grasp  at  all  in  September. 

In  this  third  class  of  two  little  girls,  6  and  7  years  old,  and 
one  boy  8  years  old  the  great  improvement  is  in  the  little 
girl  of  seven  who  came  to  us  last  October.  She  could  walk 
only  a  few  steps  and  that  with  support  under  the  arms,  and 
had  very  little  idea  of  putting  her  feet  forward.  She  ad- 
vanced steadily  from  the  first.  Her  exercise  included  mas- 
sage, and  some  passive  movements,  as  well  as  some  very 
simple  work  in  the  gynmasium.  On  February  4th  she  stay- 
ed out  of  doors  two  hour«5,  and  with  frequent  resting  walked 
one  and  a  half  miles  merely  holding  the  hand  of  her  govern- 
ess. Now  she  can  walk  alone  about  two  blocks  and  is  really 
strong  enough  to  go  farther,  but  as  she  is  blind,  some  one 
has  to  guide  her. 

Exercises  in  reaching  up  and  grasping  a  bar  have  been 
good  for  her  and  she  has  now  the  bar  eight  inches  higher 
than  last  fall — partly  because  she  has  grown  and  partly  be- 
cause her  chest  and  shoulder  muscles  have  become  stronger. 

She  has  improved  in  walking  by  going  on  a  ladder  placed 
flat  on  the  floor  with  rounds  about  4  inches  high.  She  has 
to  lift  her  feet  to  step  over  the  rounds  and  in  doing  so  learns 
the  motions  of  walking.  This  ladder  is  also  very  good  for 
the  little  boy  in  the  class.  He  is  very  delicate  and  has  had 
mostly  massage  and  medical  gymnastics  given  in  passive 
movements.  The  other  little  girl  is  naturally  strong  and  well. 
These  last  two  are  commencing  to  do  simple  dumb  bell 
and  wand  exercises  from  imitation — which  is  a  great  advance 
as  neither  of  the  children  could  hold  the  dumb  bells  or  wands 
alone  last  fall. 
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•  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

By  Will  S.  Monroe.  Stanford  University,  California. 

The  decree  of  mental  disorder  which  unhts  a  child  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  of  the  state  has  varied  widely  in  point 
of  time.  Fifty  years  ago  many  children  with  minor  phychi- 
cal  abnormalities — now  considered  proper  subjects  for  spec- 
ial institutions — were  freely  admitted  to  the  privilegesof  the 
common  schools,  so  long  as  they  did  not  seriously  interfere 
with  its  even  tenor,  or  jeapordize  the  lives  and  morals  of  the 
other  children.  And  in  many  sections  of  our  country  to-day 
the  child  with  deranged  nervous  mechanism,  distorted  per- 
ception, slight  power  of  attention,  uncertain  niemory,  and 
weak  will-power,  is  admitted  to  the  same  school  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  methods  and  course  of  study  as  the  nor- 
mal and  healthy  children  in  the  community.  State  and 
private  institutions  have  entirely  changed  these  conditions, 
but  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  as  teacher  and  superinten- 
dent of  public  schools,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  practice 
is  yet  all  too  common. 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  prevalence. 
A.  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  ;  his  mother  American  and  his 
father  of  English  birth.  He  was  found  to  be  in  a  grade  the 
average  age  of  which  was  a  little  more  than  nine  years,  but 
he  was  not  large  for  his  age.  His  features  were  irregular 
and  his  gait  unsteady  ;  he  was  fidgety  and  inattentive  in 
school,  and  possessed  of  a  morbid  stubbornness  to  such  a 
degree  that  hostilities  with  his  teachers  were  constant.  He 
seemed  incapable  of  study,  and  his  moral  perversity  becom- 
ing so  marked,  the  superintendent  was  asked  to  dismiss  him 
from  school.  After  a  conference  with  the  teacher,  and  a 
week  or  two  of  personal  observation,  it  was  decided  that  the 
boy  was  not  '*  quite  right  "  and  that  he  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  special  institution.      The  mother  was   consulted,    and    she 

*Also  read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May,  1894-. 
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j^ave  many  incidents  in  the  boy's  life  which  pointed  strongly 
toward  his  imbecility  ;  she  was  told  of  the  superintendent's 
conclusion,  and  while  recognizing  its  justice,  was  unwilling 
to  bring  such  disgrace  on  her  family  as  that  of  having  him 
committed  to  a  home  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble- 
minded children.  Within  a  year  from  the  date  of  this  con- 
ference, he  committed  an  act  which  brought  him  within  the 
power  of  the  police,  and  the  co'urt  sentenced  him  to  a  long 
term  in  a  juvenile  reformatory,  where  he  has  since  been  de- 
clared to  be  an  imbecile. 

B.  was  a  girl  of  American  parentage  who  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  ten  ;  her  father  was  consumptive,  but  her 
mother  was  a  healthy  but  simple  minded  woman.  The  girl 
herself  was  of  rather  low  nutrition.  She  was  quick  in  move- 
ments, and  at  times  highly  excitable.  The  first  evidence  of 
defect  noted  by  her  teacher  was  a  tendency  to  relate  strange, 
improbable  stories  and  these  often  in  a  disconnected  manner, 
repeating  the  details  over  and  over.  By  nature  she  was  af- 
fectionate, and  during  the  first  two  years  of  her  school  life 
she  was  fond  of  her  teacher,  and  kept  pace  fairly  well  with 
the  other  members  of  her  class.  But  promotion  brought  her 
in  contact  with  a  teacher  she  did  not  like,  and  in  spite  of 
watchfulness  and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  an  educated  sister 
who  was  interested  in  her  welfare,  the  girl's  intellectual  pro- 
gress was  at  an  end.  Although  kept  in  school  the  four  sub- 
sequent years,  she  made  no  advance  in  her  studies.  She 
was  frequently  punished  for  failure  to  perform  the  simplest 
tasks,  but  to  no  purpose.  Superintendent  and  teacher  fre- 
quently discussed  her  work,  but  neither  recognized  her  men- 
tal disorder.  The  solicitous  sister  noting  the  child's  tendency 
to  waywardness  and  social  failure,  made  frequent  appeals  to 
the  superintendent,  but  he  had  no  remedy  to  suggest.  At 
sixteen  years  she  had  grown  into  an  incorrigible  woman,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  commit  her  to  a  home  for  wayward 
girls.  After  two  years'  detention,  medical  experts  pronounc- 
ed her  unmistakably  feeble-minded. 

These  may  be  extreme  cases,  but  they  typify  at  least  one 
child  observable  in  almost  every  public  school  of  the  land. 
Believing  such  abnormalities  to  be  much  more  common  in 
our  graded  schools  than  is  usually  supposed,  I  addressed  let- 
ters of  inquiry  some  months  ago  to  several  hundred  public 
school  teachers  in  California.      I  asked  these  teachers  to   ob- 
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serve  the  physical  ai)d  mental  defects  uf  the  children  under 
their  charge,  and  to  send  me  their  observations.  These  re- 
sults, collated  and  condensed,  are  as  follows  : 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 


No.  of  pupils  observed 10.842 

No.  with  irregularities  in   features 318 

No.  with  irregularities  in    movements 312 

No.  with  irregularities  in   speech 345 

No.  maimed  or  paralyzed 98 

No.  with  history  of  •'fits'  during  school-life.  46 

No.  of  low  nutrition — pale,  thin,    delicate..  754 

No.  who  are  mentally  dull  in  school 1054 

No.  who  are  feebly-gifted  mentally 268 

No.  of  imbeciles  and  idiots 6 


The  test  is  in  no  sense  scientific  or  conclusive,  but  it  is 
suggestive  in  at  least  this — that  there  are  many  children  in 
our  public  schools  who  could  be  more  economically  and 
wisely  trained  in  special  institutions  than  in  the  state  schools 
where  they  now  are,  and  many  more  who,  although  not  pos- 
itively feeble  minded,  skirt  the  border  land  of  abnormality, 
and  because  of  their  large  numbers — nearly  ten  per  cent  of 
the  whole  public  school  enrollment — should  receive  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  teachers  and  specialists. 

Irregularities  in  feature  may  arise  from  causes  wholly  in- 
dependent of  mental  disturbances,  and  unless  associated  with 
asymmetry  cannot  be  taken  as  diagnostic  of  mental  defect  ; 
but  when  associated  with  irregularities  in  movement  and 
speech^  they  do  indicate  infantile  palsies  and  cerebral  trou- 
bles, which  must  have  retarded  the  development  of  the  tis- 
sues and  functions.  Over  three  per  cent  of  the  more  than 
ten  thousand  California  children  observed  bear  these  blem- 
ishes. 

*•  Number  with  history  of  fits  during  school  life,"  was  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer,  because  of  the  fact  that  children 
rarely  continue  with  one  teacher  more  than  a  single  year, 
and  teachers  in  the  city  schools  at  least,  know  little  that 
happens  in  the  homes.  But  the  number  is  sufficiently  large 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  many  epileptics  in  our  public 
schools. 

Of  those  with  low  nutrition — pale,  thin  and  delicate — the 
large  number — nearly  seven  per  cent — establishes  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  school  children  are   neurasthenic — suffer- 
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injj  from  nervous  strain  with  all  its    reactionary    vices    upon 
the  training  and  development  of  minds  and  bodies. 

Regarding  the  **  mentally  dull  in  school/'  Dr.  E.  A.  Os- 
borne, Superintendent  of  the  California  Home  for  the  Care 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  a  specialist  of 
high  repute,  writes  me,  **I  am  astonished  at  the  number  of 
mentally  dull — ten  per  cent.  I  am  sure  from  my  experience 
with  census  statistics  that  these  figures  are  below  what  a 
specialist  would  give  were  all  the  children  (10,842)  to  pass 
before  his  inspection.  It  indicates  two  things  at  least  ;  first, 
that  children  of  feeble  minds  are  found  in  all  the  schools, 
but  probably  unrecognized  as  truly  mentally  abnormal,  and 
second,  that  we  must  change  some  of  our  old  ideas  regarding 
proper  educational  benefits  for  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  easy 
to  surmise  that  fully  ten  per  cent  of  your  10,842  children  are 
incompetent  or  defective  in  some  degree.  " 

From  these  statistics,  two  things  seem  to  me  especially 
needful;  first,  instruction  which  will«acquaint  our  teachers 
with  the  characteristics  of  mental  defects  and  disorders,  and 
second,  such  general  discu*^sion  of  the  needs  and  methods  of 
training  feeble-minded  children  that  the  prejudices  of  parents 
may  be  overcome.  A  long  experience  teaches  me  that  every 
school  of  fifty  pupils  has  at  least  one  child  that  can  be  better 
and  more  economically  trained  in  the  special  institutions 
than  in  the  public  schools.  Kept  in  graded  schools  as  they 
are,  with  teachers  who  have  little  knowledge  of  their  condi- 
tion, dnd  no  appreciation  of  their  needs,  they  leave  these 
schools  and  take  prominent  rank  among  the  paupers,  social 
failures  and  criminals.  But  what  of  the  remaining  eight  or 
nine  per  cent  who  are  yet  much  below  the  general  average  ? 
Are  they  to  over-crowd  our  special  institutions,  by  adding  to 
the  state's  burden  ?  Or  are  they  to  remain  a  hinderance  to 
the  ninety  or  more  per  cent  of  normal  children  of  the  com- 
munity ?  In  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  some  segregation 
would  be  possible,  where  a  specialist  might  take  small  classes 
of  the  '*  mentally  dull"  and  '*  feebly-gifted  mentally*'  and 
give  them  such  individual  instruction  as  their  peculiar  defects 
required.  In  Norway,  I  am  told,  there  are  such  schools  for 
exceptional  children,  and  that  in  these  schools  no  teacher  is 
permitted  to  have  more  than  twelve  children  under  her  care. 
Why  not  have  such  schools  in  the  United  States  ? 
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SOME    THOUGHTS     ON     EVOLUTION    IN    THE    IN- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

By  Ambrose  M.  Miller,  Superintendent  Illinois  Asylum  for 

Feeble- Minded.  Lincoln. 

The  mind  of  man  though  stored    with   varied    learning    is 
ever  changing.      It  is  like  the   molecules   that   comprise    the 
body,  ceaseless  in  its  evolution.      Such  change  is    according 
to  biological  and  psychological  laws  and  due  to  discoveries  in 
all  branches  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences.      Old  theories 
and  abstruse  hypotheses  have  been  turned  down  and  in  their 
stead  nothing  is  accepted  by  the  savant  that  does  not   come 
through  scientific  investigation.      The  highest   power    of    the 
mind,  thought,  is  exercised  to  reenforce  our   knowledge  and 
man  walks  in  the  light  of  his  wisdom,  but  to  reflect  upon  the 
folly  of  the  unscientific  science  of  the  past.      To  stand  still  in 
knowledge  is  to  grow  in  ignorance.      What  seemed    rational 
yesterday  is  known  to  be    irrational    to-day.      In    an    infant 
science  it  is  truth  we  must  seek  for  we  can  not  call  upon  the 
imagination  to  furnish  us  an  ideal.      The  imagination  can  be 
of  little  service  to  us  to  evolve    ideals   until   our    minds    are 
stored  with  the  truths  of   our   science.      This    leads    me    to 
**  the  consideration  of  some  thoughts  concerning  evolution  in 
the  instruction  of   the    feeble-minded."     The    brain    of   the 
child  is  mainly  comprised  of  the  original  and  instinctive    or- 
gans and  they  are  mostly  responsible  for  the  actions   of    the 
young  child.      Invisible  evolution  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  all  life  goes  on  as  years  increase  and  the  higher  or- 
gans of  the  mind  grow  and  develop  under  the  stimuli  of  ex- 
perience and  thought  and  at  the  same  time  that    the  higher 
powers  appear,  the  areas  of  gray  matter  enlarge  and  become 
much  more  dense.     The  higher  organs  that    come    through 
experience  and  thought  are    the   dominating   organs    of    the 
brain  and  overrule  the  original  and  instinctive  ones,  and  this 
reveals  a  psychological  fact  that  should  be  of  much    use    to 
the  teacher  in  her  work.      If  the  teacher  stimulates  her  pupils 
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ambition  is  developed  and  when  they  reahze  that  those  who  • 
hang  back  are  never  crowned,  they  often  compete  for  first 
place  in  school.  In  a  school  of  twenty  defectives  the  alert 
teacher  will  make  a  special  rase  of  each  one  of  them  and  ad- 
just instruction  according  to  the  mental  conditions  of  each. 
Instruction  must  be  on  physiological  lines  as  it  is  only 
through  the  special  senses  that  we  can  reach  the  sensorium. 
If  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch  are  impaired  the 
brain  can  not  be  reached  ;  it  is  imprisoned  and  shrinks  from 
inertia  with  the  result  of  impairing  all  of  the  physical  forces 
and  early  extinction.  Mental  growth  and  development,  in 
any  event,  only  come  or  are  attainable  through  a  series  of 
efforts  repeated  and  repealed  until  the  identity  of  each  re- 
curring group  of  sounds  or  actions  fastens  the  same  in  the 
understanding,  and  thus  enlarges  it.  The  abnormalities  of 
the  cranium  are  sometimes  so  prominent  that  they  betoken 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  growth  within.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  child  enters  the  school  it  should  be  the  custom  of 
those  in  charge  to  point  out  the  hypothetical  lesion  to  the 
teacher  and  the  possibilities  of  the  pupil.  The  knowledge  of 
the  pathological  condition  greatly  aids  the  skillful  teacher  to 
adjust  instruction  and  to  draw  out  -Al  there  is  in  the  pupil. 
This  is  important  because  no  part  of  the  brain  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  should  be  left  unexercised  for  it  is 
only  by  constant  exercise  of  brain  tissue  that  you  can  de- 
velop and  strengthen  it.  It  is  by  both  growth  and  develop- 
ment, under  proper  discipline,  that  changes  are  effected  in 
the  mental  and  physical  condition.  Activity  for  the  body 
and  activity  for  the  mind !  The  development  of 
all  of  the  child's  dynamic  functions  and  psychical 
activities  is  the  basis  of  all  symmetrical  instruction.  The 
phenomenal  activity  of  the  brain  is  thought  ;  thought  is  a 
secondary  activity;  spontaneity  is  generated  from  within  by 
the  operation  of  imperceptible  forces  upon  consciousness 
and  is  an  activity  of  the  young  and  the  old  but  not  always 
of  defective  children  for  it  must  be  considered  that  the  egois- 
tic side  of  these  children  is  almost  nil  ;  they  are  not  self  as- 
sertive nor  self  reliant.  The  wise  instructress  of  a  philo- 
sophic cast  of  mind  at  once  perceives  the  valuable  points  in 
the  mental  form  of  her  pupils  and  realizes  that  she  must 
develop  the  organs  of  confidence  and  try  and  flavor  the  pu- 
pils' mentality  with  a  little  pride  of  opinion  if  she   ever    ex- 
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pects  them  to  assert  themselves  and  be  in  the  least  self-re- 
liant. The  defective  who  sometimes  neither  thinks,  acts  nor 
talks,  is  the  sort  of  person  we  must  frequently  instruct  in 
our  schools,  and  endeavor  to  transform  his  inertia  into  activ- 
ity. The  young  mind  as  a  rule  is  usually  active,  but  no 
faculty  is  active  long  at  a  time,  and  in  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren some  faculties  are  entirely  absent,  suspended  or  per- 
verted, and  this  is  the  condition  the  teacher  who  has  the 
psychological  spirit  notices.  Effort  should  be  made  to  prop- 
erly develop  the  suspended,  absent  or  perverted  faculties. 
Young  minds  are  more  impressionable  than  older  ones  and 
their  plastic  forrfis  are  in  the  hands  of  the  moulder  (except  where 
heredity  is  stronger  than  environment).  The  first  activities 
in  the  child's  mind  are  the  senses  of  touch,  sight  and  hearing. 
Mental  development  at  first  proceeds  through  these  senses. 
These  primal  prominences  in  the  condition  of  the  child,  if 
not  absent  should  be  seized  bv  the  teacher  to  reach  the 
brain,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  what  should  be  a  well  known 
law  of  rational  development — namely,  that  system  of  train- 
ing which  secures  a  harmonious  appearance  of  other  facul- 
ties by  exciting  other  areas  of  nerve  matter  that  are  correlat- 
ed as  fast  as  the  delicate  brain  tissue  is  equal  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  exercise  of  such  forces.  All  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  potentialities  of  the  child  s  mind 
and  should  be  adjusted  solely  from  that  point  of  view.  The 
power  of  the  teacher  in  the  school  room  will  depend  upon 
her  discriminating  intelligence.  If  she  is  tactful  she  will 
commence  with  topics  in  the  concrete  and  leave  the  abstract 
ones  until  such  time  as  the  child  is  able  to  grasp  them.  It 
requires  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  to  adjust  instruction  to 
the  mental  inequalities  presented  by  bur  children.  The 
teacher,  who  is  the  quickest  to  interpret  the  abnormalities  of 
nature  and  who  has  much  spontaneity — succeeds  best. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  brain  cells  are  like  muscular 
tissue,  and  can  only  be  developed  by  many  excitations  and 
impressions  in  order  to  provoke  in  them  a  capacity  for  the 
digestion  of  mental  food.  But  after  all  candor  compels  us 
to  say  that  we  must  draw  the  line  between  the  instruction 
we  give  feeble-minded  children  and  what  the  world  calls  an 
education.  In  the  development  of  these  children  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  difference  between  plain  instruction  and 
pure  education.      The  avenue  between  them  is  broad.     Plain 
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instruction  is  not  by  any  means  education — it  is  mechanical. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  educate  in  a  technical  sense  feeble- 
minded children.  The  chief  effort  of  the  superintendent  is 
in  the  line  of  discovering  in  what  direction  their  talents  and 
tastes  lie  and  developing  them  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 
When  that  is  done  the  complement  has  been  reached  and 
the  function  of  the  teacher  ceases.  Education  goes  deeper, 
it  draws  out  the  powers  of  the  normal  mind  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  original  ideas  and  graceful  language  which  flows 
from  the  scholar  and  philosopher.  The  ideal  education  is  of 
the  analytical  and  synthetical  order,  and  goes  into  philoso- 
phy, the  images  of  history,  the  higher  mathematics,  the 
beauty  of  morals,  the  utility  of  science,  biological  research 
and  the  refined  appreciation  and  scientific  absorption  of  the 
whole.  We  may  instruct  many  and  perhaps  educate  a  few 
of  our  defectives,  but  realize  the  poverty  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  higher  walks  of  science,  the  arts  and  literature. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  if  we  can  give  them  instruction  enough 
to  know  how  little  anv  of  us  know,  implant  in  their  minds 
conscious  virtue,  supplant  fatuity  with  common  sense,  we 
have  carried  them  to  the  thought  line  of  intellect  and  given 
them  some  confidence  which  is  more  to  them  than  anything 
else.  Many  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  have 
made  most  excellent  progress,  but  not  without  incorporating 
in  their  curriculum  many  pseudo-educational  methods  that 
for  want  of  accurate  science  and  skillful  art  are  irrational  and 
of  no  educational  value  whatever.  There  is  no  system  as 
good  as  a  rational  one  unfettered  by  cast  iron  bands.  When 
the  kinder-garten  system  or  developing  method  was  introduc- 
ed in  institution  schools  the  traditional  rut  was  ignored  and 
the  rational  system  with  its  surprises  and  striking  illustra- 
tions adopted.  The  spirit  of  the  kinder-garten  system  should 
be  carried  through  the  whole  course,  but  the  Institution 
needs  some  etiological  and  pathological  knowledge  before  she 
is  thoroughly  equipped  for  her  work.  Such  knowledge  will 
come  through  lectures  by  the  superintendent  and  from  ob- 
servation. Suggestion  again  can  hardly  be  necessary  in  this 
connection  that  in  addition  to  scholarly  qualities  the  teacher 
should  possess  some  of  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  the 
mind.  I  mean  humanity  and  philanthropy — two  qualities 
that  are  like  rare  flowers,  beautiful  to  behold,  but  possessing 
the  greater  powers  to  lessen  suffering  and  to  impart  comfort. 
Since  the  introduction    of    child-study    and    etiological    and 
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pathological  knowledge  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  new  teachers  in 
our  Institution,  the  old  ones  have  put  their  spurs  on  and 
scientific  instruction  is  the  gainer.  The  phik»sophical  forces 
in  instruction  always  look  for  the  good  side  of  the  intellect, 
they  never  hunt  for  the  bad  side,  because  they  can  see  that 
without  hunting  for  it  ;  they  adhere  to  no  conventional  for- 
malities ;  they  believe  in  special  methods  for  special  cases. 
The  essence  of  old  educational  maxims,  apothegms  and  epi- 
grams, may  still  do  for  these  old  methods  that  are  honey- 
combed with  vagueness  and  inconsistencies.  But  when  the 
changing  current  of  instruction  is  laid  bare  to  the  laity,  it 
will  stand  inspection  m  this  age  of  progressive  science,  for 
science  like  life,  if  not  progressive,  degenerates  by  its  own 
inertia.  It  is  only  by  some  knowledge  of  psycho-pathologi- 
cal conditions  that  we  can  bring  our  philosophy  to  evolve 
accurate  methods  of  training  for  such  children.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  suggest  that  all  instruction  raps  at  the  execu- 
tive office  of  the  brain  to  call  out  thought.  All  disciplined 
mental  activity  is  restrained  or  impelled  by  thought  with  the 
consent  of  the  will;  in  fact  all  mental  activity  requires  the 
searching  power  of  thought  to  complete  its  fruition. 
Thought  commences  in  the  kinder-garten  and  does  not  end 
till  mental  inertia  marks  the  decline  of  life  ;  it  makes  those 
who  worship  at  its  shrine  philosophers  and  artists, — it  directs 
the  teacher  in  the  line  of  duty  both  in  ethics  and  instruction, 
and  rounds  out  the  wisdom  of  all  those  who  think  according 
to  art.  My  remarks  would  be  very  incomplete  if  I  were 
not  to  say  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  person  of  exemplary 
character.  I  believe  it  was  Montaigne  who  said  that  noth- 
ing was  so  popular  with  children  as  goodness  or  virture — 
precept  followed  by  example.  Virtue  however  can  not  be 
used  to  command  respect  unless  she  is  in  true  form  when  she 
asserts  herself.  If  a  teacher  attempts  to  instruct  his  class 
in  morals,  the  moral  taught  must  be  exemplified  in  him- 
self before  it  becomes  catching  among  the  children.  When 
we  view  a  man  who  is  invested  with  a  great  responsibility  we 
do  so  to  scan  his  features  to  see  if  they  betoken  knowledge, 
power,  intellectuality  and  merit.  It  must  be  so  with  our 
science  when  viewed  by  the  laity  but  it  is  so  firmly  crystal- 
lized that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  captious,  though  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  improvement.  Sympathy,  sentiment 
and  philanthropy  wrought  the  genesis  of  it  and    now   it    de- 
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volves  on  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  invest  it    with    addi- 
tional dignity  and  merit  by  developing  it  to  that  point  where 
its  scientific  value  shall  be  apparent  to  the  most   humble    in- 
tellect ;  and  to  the  end  that  the  substantial  corner  stone  laid 
by  the  elder  Seguin  shall  bear  a  superstructure  that  will  be  a 
monument  to  the  fidelity  and  genius  of  those  now  engaged  in 
the  work.      The  field  is  vast  and  involves  an  amount   of   in- 
vestigation and   labor  that  can    not    be    contemplated    with 
composure,  though  it  may  be  with  pleasure  by  those   whose 
genius  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  solve  the  many  unsolved 
problems  that  line  our    paths.      In    the    labyrinthine    duties 
that  devolve  on  us  are  involved  many  details  and   no    group 
afifords  a  greater  field  of  investigation   than    the    field    of    in- 
struction.     This  assertion  can  not  be  of  any  didactic  value  to 
you,  gentlemen,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  so  much 
longer  than  I,  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that    in- 
struction is  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  our    science    and 
that  it  can  be  invested  with  additional  merit  and  dignity    by 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  our   work.      Certainly    there 
can  be  no  higher  aim  than  to  endow  these  defectives  with  the 
highest  psychical  and  ethical  powers  which  you  and  they  are 
capable  of  developing  under  the  discipline  of  a  well    ordered 
institution  school.      As  an  auxiliary  to  the  physio-psycholog- 
ical method  the  science  of  Child-study  is  of  great   affirmative 
value  in  our  institution  schools.      If  it  is  true,    as    has    been 
alleged  by  an  old  writer,  that  there  is  no  more  difference  be- 
tween the  minds  of  the  imbecile  and  the  normal    child    than 
there  is  between  the  average  normal  child  and  the    ordinary 
stupid  one,  we  can  not  place  too  much  educational  value  on 
the  science  of  Child-study,  with  its  statistical    morphological 
and  biological  information  which    is    furnished    by    physical 
measurements,  mental  tests  and  measurements,    diseases    of 
children  resulting  from  defective  school  methods  and  the   re- 
lation of  Child-study  to  the  work  of    instruction.      The    best 
work  in  the  kindergarten  presupposes    good  work    in    Child- 
study.      The  whole  end  of  our  science  is    to    cure    the    vices 
and  infirmities  of  our  pupils,  determine  their  possible   devel- 
opments and  to  adjust  instruction  to  their  capacities  accord- 
ing to  the  oiost  approved   knowledge  and    art.      I    have    ob- 
served the  initial  work  in  Child-study  in   our    own    schools, 
notably  the  tests  for  the  extent  of  consciousness   and    sight, 
hearing,  responsiveness  and  automatism  and  am  much  pleas- 
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ed  with  it.  Under  the  system  of  Child-study  the  phenomena 
presented  by  our  defectives  are  measured  by  observation,  in- 
struments, tests,  and  the  mental  possibilities  of  the  children 
predicted.  The  bright  children  are  separated  from  the 
stupid  ones.  Mental  ix)wer  is  defined  and  developed  where 
susceptible.  The  creative  powers  of  the  child  are  given  full 
sway,  and  the  problems  of  growth  and  development  are  solv- 
ed by  rational  training. 
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MANUAL    TRAINING    FOR   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED., 

By  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

(An  Address  given  in  Connection  ivith  an  Exhibit  of  Handi- 
ivork  Jrom  Institutions  for  the  Feeble- Minded.) 

The  world  has  been  long  in  transmuting  the  legendary 
curse  pronounced  on  labor  into  the  real  blessing  that  it  is. 
Work  is  no  curse  :  it  is  only  the  conditions  that  frequently 
surround  it  that  make  it  anything  but  a  boon  to  humanity. 
Too  much  pleasure  is  mischievous  to  the  soul  ;  too  much 
idleness  is  the  fomenter  of  troubles  innumerable.  So  too 
much  work,  or  work  under  wrong  conditions  and  improper 
circumstances,  ceases  to  be  a  blessing  to  humanity.  Yet 
work  in  itself  is  necessary  for  developing  the  best  that  is  in 
every  man.  Without  physical  exertion  of  some  kind  the 
muscular  part  of  the  body  is  undeveloped  ;  without  mental 
work  the  brain  will  lie  idle  and  useless  ;  and  without  suffi- 
cient exercise  the  affectional  and  spiritual  nature  will  dwin- 
dle and  pine. 

What  is  true  of  humanity  in  general  is  true  of  any  particu- 
lar department  of  mankind,  though  individuals  may  evince  a 
different  capacity  for  training  in  any  one  direction.  But, 
the  more  needy  by  nature,  the  more  necessary  is  that  wise 
instruction  that  shall  develop  latent  possibilities. 

If  the  child  dowered  by  birth  with  every  faculty  necessary 
to  make  of  him  a  complete  man,  physically,  mentally,  affec- 
tionally,  and  spiritually,  needs  an  all-round  development,  an 
all-round  education,  so  that  hands,  eyes,  ears,  and  feet  shall 
be  trained  as  well  as  the  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  still 
more  do  those  who  are  lacking  in  the  essentials  that  go  to- 
ward making  up  a  perfect  human  being  need  a  symmetrical 
and  careful  training  in  keeping  with  their  capacities.  How 
far  they  are  failing  to  receive  it  in  the  present  we  may  easily 
learn  ;  but  how  much  worse  was  their  condition  in  the  past, 
before  the  spirit  of  humanitarianism  was  developed,  we  can 
only  surmise.  It  is  instinctive  with  us  to  shrink  from  the 
imperfect.      The  imperfect  human  being  develops  a  shrinking 
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in  all  who  see  him.  save  in  the  ev.er-loyal  mother-heart* 
which  often  has  the  very  tenderest  feeling  evoked  for  her 
most  imperfect  child.  In  consonance  with  his  instinctive 
feeling,  not  from  any  inhuman  or  cruel  reason,  the  little  ones 
of  the  family  who  have  proved  imbecile,  idiotic,  or  malform- 
ed in  any  way,  have  been  kept  out  of  sight,  hidden  away  in 
lofts  and  cellars,  allowed  to  sleep  in  barns  and  stables,  or 
quietly  slipped  away  to  almshouses  and  poor-farms  to  be 
held  at  public  charge.  Indeed  in  the  largest  part  of  our 
country  this  is  still  true.  Who,  in  driving  through  quiet 
parts  of  the  land,  has  not  again  and  again  seen  the  poor, 
half-clad  imbecile  sunning  himself  on  a  bank,  or  cowering  in 
an  open  shed,  listless,  helpless,  grinning  at  the  stranger 
whose  coming  in  that  region  is  so  infrequent  that  the  poor 
unfortunate  is  allowed  to  show  himself  because  there  is  little 
fear  of  shocking  any  passer-by  } 

In  city  homes,  too,  one  learns  occasionally  of  that  terrible 
living  skeleton  whose  presence  is  a  constant  damper,  but  of 
whose  existence  one  only  hears  after,  perhaps,  years  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family,  so  carefully  has  the  shocking  ob- 
ject been  shielded  from  the  public  gaze. 

But,  if  a  casual  glimpse  of  these  sad  abnormalities  is  so 
shocking,  what  a  horror  has  one  felt  in  visiting  almshouses, 
where,  by  the  half-dozen,  these  unhappy  creatures  were  ex- 
posed to  the  glare  of  day  !  Nothing  is  more  repulsive  than 
such  a  group  of  half-naked,  fitlhy,  helpless,  useless  human 
beings,  with  apparently  most  that  goes  to  make  humanity 
left  out  of  their  composition.  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
heart-sick  and  brain-sick,  any  attempt  to  better  their  condi- 
tion appears  to  be  utterly  hopeless.  It  would  seem  kinder 
to  them,  and  to  those  about  them,  to  give  them  an  opiate 
that  should  send  them  into  that  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 
if  the  moral  law  would  allow  such  a  wholesale  destruction  of 
life.  But  the  law,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  does  not  define  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  possible  victim.  There  is,  then, 
but  one  humane  thing  to  do  ;  and  that  is  to  make  these  un- 
finished lives  happy,  if  possible.  To  perfect  them  is  out  of 
the  question.  To  make  normal  again  the  abnormal  brain  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  earthly  creator.  Happily  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  deepest  needs,  by  equal  good  fortune  en- 
dowed, as  a  rule,  with  an  affectionate  disposition,  they  are 
as  capable  of  being  made  content   and   happy   within    their 
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scope  as  fhe  kittens  that  frisk  about  our  firesides.  This,  at 
least,  we  can  do  for  them  in  institutions,  where  they  should 
find  a  perpetual  home.      How  best  can  this  be  done  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that,  with  this  idea  of  creating^  a 
happier  condition  of  things,  we  have  taken  an  imbecile  child 
from  a  home  where  he  has  had  no  sort  of  training,  where  he 
has  been  only  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  whisper- 
ed about  in  all  the  country  neighborhood,  and  growing  to  be 
an  increasing  care  and  expense.  He  may  have  been  wholly 
untaught,  and  yet  be  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  improve- 
ment. If  he  has  not  learned  to  dress  himself  even,  of  course 
the  beginning  of  education  will  be  to  learn  self-help,  to  put 
on  and  fasten  his  own  clothes,  to  tie  his  own  shoes  When 
he  has  learned  that,  he  is  not  only  fitted  to  help  himself,  but 
to  help  others,  for  in  almost  any  institution  the  grading  is 
such  that  there  is  always  some  one  below  him  who  needs  a 
helping  hand  ;  and  the  poor  imbecile's  triumphant  happiness 
at  conquering  his  own  buttons  becomes  sometimes  almost 
ecstatic  when  he  succeeds  in  guiding  the  wavering  buttons  of 
his  neighbor'3  jacket  into  safe  button-hole  harbors. 

In  this  early  and  simple  stage  of  educational  progress  we 
have  a  little  epitome  of  what  the  manual  training  of  the  im- 
becile should  be, — self-help,  the  help  of  others,  and  result- 
ing happiness. 

That  happiness  is  one  result  of  a  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
a  truism,  when  we  think  of  our  own  lives.  It  is  equally  true 
of  those  with  fewer  faculties.  Even  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  capable  of  nothing  more  complicated  than  pushing  a  pol- 
ishing weight  over  a  maple  floor  are  far  happier  than  when 
left  to  huddle  in  a  corner,  idle  and  useless.  Let  me  gather 
at  random  a  sentence  here  and  a  sentence  there  from  the 
words  of  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  these 
matters.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded  say,  •*  Even  excavating  and  road-making  make 
the  boys  very  content  and  happy."  Dr.  Fernald  adds  in  his 
report,  "The  girls  are  always  proud  of  their  work,  and  are 
distinctly  happier  and  better  as  a  result  of  being  occupied, 
and  of  being  of  some  use  in  the  world." 

Dr.  Dunlap,  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  with  the  imbecile 
*'to  be  busy  is  to  be  happy  :  to  be  deprived  of  work  is  a 
mark  of  displeasure." 

And  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that    suitable 
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work  not  only  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the  child,  and  that 
what  remnant  of  mind  there  may  be  is  educated  largely 
through  the  senses,  but  that  it  is  morally  improved  by  work. 
Especially  does  the  moral  imbecile  need  manual  training  for 
his  development  more  than  any  knowledge  of  books.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  Dr.  G.  H.  Knight  said  in  a  paper  read 
in  New  England  last  fall,  "that  an  imbecile  can  be  develop- 
ed best  when  he  can  be  made  useful,"  meaning  development 
in  every  direction  ;  and  such  usefulness  can  come  only  by 
the  training  of  the  hands. 

The  Barre  report  defines  the  nature  of  the  work  required. 
It  must  be  "work  that  is  plainly  useful.  Work  that  is  not 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  but  is  both  means  and  end  in  one  ; 
work  that  trains  hand  and  eye  and  heart,  and  develops  char- 
acter at  the  same  time  that  it  performs  a  manifest  duty, — 
that  we  consider  manual  training  in  the  broadest  and  highest 
sense." 

Having  this  aim  constantly  in  view,  what  do  we  find  are 
the  occupations  provided  for  their  ill-shaped  feeble  hands  ? 
There  are  many  that  cannot  be  represented  in  any  portable 
exhibit,  such  as  floor-polishing,  picking  up  sticks,  scrubbing 
steps,  gardening,  farming,  and  domestic  work  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  extremely  valuable  in  themselves,  and  to  be 
found  in  most  institutions.  Some  of  these  are  not  only  edu- 
cative, but  are  fairly  renumerative.  Gardening  is  one  of  the 
best  employments,  equally  good  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
teaches  self-reliance.  It  inculcates  perseverance,  and  it  in- 
cites hope  and  brightens  the  dull  imagination.  Through  this 
branch  of  work,  under  a  wise  and  devout  teacher,  the  dor- 
mant religious  feelings  can  also  be  roused  to  some  compre- 
hension of  the  God  in  nature  through  watching  his  processes 
in  the  unfolding  of  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit. 

In  farming,  the  work  of  older  boys  can  be  tnrned  to  good 
account.  In  Massachusetts  twenty-four  of  the  boys  employ- 
ed on  the  farm  earn  their  own  support  entirely,  and  probably 
the  same  is  true  of  a  good  proportion  of  boys  on  farms  in 
other  state  institutions. 

In  the  kitchen  children  taken  from  barred  rooms  in  their 
own  homes,  where  they  have  been  treated  like  animals,  are 
trained  to  be  tidy  and  useful  in  their  small  way,  while  those 
with  more  capacity  do  so  much  of  the  general  work  that 
hired  help  is  rare.      Thus  in  New  Jersey  one  paid   domestic, 
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the  cook,  bakes  for  ninety  people,  the  inmates  doing  all  the 
rest.  In  Illinois  the  laundry  employs  twenty-five,  and  the 
farm  forty,  who,  in  a  great  measure,  earn  their  own  cost  of 
keeping.  In  New  York  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
there  is  but  one  paid  employee,  in  the  bakery, — the  baker  ; 
and  in  the  laundry,  doing  the  washing  for  this  multitude,  but 
five. 

So  in  the  needlework  department  in  different  institutions 
the  inmates  make  and  mend  their  own  garments,  keep  the 
stockings  darned,  and  hem  bed  and  table  linen.  Boys,  as 
well  as  girls,  find  occupation  here.  In  one  institution  alone 
last  year  the  girls  made  1,625  articles,  while  the  boys  made 
1,875  wi^h  their  needles  and  machines. 

All  of  this  work  is  useful,  even  though  it  may  take  eight 
hours  to  make  one  small  pillow-case,  like  the  one  in  the  ex- 
hibit. The  idea  of  giving  exercise  that  has  no  meaning  is 
going  by.  There  is  little  of  it  left  among  the  wide-awake 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  To  refer 
again  to  that  excellent  employment,  the  polishing  of  hard- 
wood floors,  there  may  seem  to  the  poor  child  pushing  the 
carpeted  weight  over  the  smooth  surface  nothing  of  interest 
or  of  purpose  in  the  work.  Hi«^  mind  may  be  incapable  of 
perceiving  what  his  hands  can  do.  But  even  this  simplest 
of  all  occupations,  which  can  be  given  to  any  one  who  can 
walk,  becomes  educative  as  gradually  the  child  learns  to 
tjace  and  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood,  to  watch  for  the 
gloss  that  follows  his  application,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
shining  boards,  while  unconsciously  he  is  reaping  the  benefit 
of  a  purer  atmosphere  than  is  ever  found  in  wooden  floors 
cleaned  with  a  mop  and  suds. 

When  once  the  object  to  he  secured  by  manual  work  is 
perceived,  the  first  step  is  taken  toward  strengthening  the 
will.  Of  course  there  must  be  incessant  moral  support  from 
instructors  and  supervisors,  for  no  feeble-minded  child  works 
spontaneously  any  more  than  he  plays  spontaneously,  in  the 
matter  of  work  being  not  altogether  unlike  his  brighter 
brother  ;  but  the  desire  for  the  completion  of  the  article  un- 
dertaken helps  to  strengthen  the  purpose.  And,  if  this  pur- 
pose be  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  besides  himself,  there 
comes  in  again  true  moral  benefit.  For  this  reason,  work  of 
this  kind  should  always  be  given  to  the  morally  oblique.  It 
has  been  said  that  to  induce  a  moral  imbecile  to  begin   and 
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complete  an  article  that  shall  be  useful  to  his  fellows  will  do 
more  toward  turninj^^  his  will  and  keeping  it  in  the  right  di- 
rection than  committing  to  memory  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Certain  it  is  that,  while  the  ordinary  imbecile  should  receive 
as  much  mental  training  as  he  is  capable  of, — and  he  will 
receive  more  if  his  hands  are  at  the  same  time  trained, — his 
hand- work  will  be  better  in  proportion  as  his  brain  partici- 
pates. The  moral  imbecile  should  have  every  moment  so 
full  of  manual  employment  that  his  busy,  mischievous,  tortu- 
ous brain  shall  have  no  other  thought  than  to  do  well  the 
work  he  has  in  hand 

Shall  manual  training  be  productive  labor,  in  the  sense 
that  it  brings  in,  or  saves,  dollars  or  cents  ?  That  depends. 
If  it  be  for  the  sake  of  education,  then  let  the  pounds  and 
shillings  take  care  of  themselves,  while  we  look  after  the 
pence.  Manual  training  for  improvable  imbeciles  should  be 
educative  without  any  ulterior  thought.  If.  while  they  are 
being  trained,  they  can  at  the  same  time  lessen  to  a  small 
extent  the  cost  of  their  living,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  it  is 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  try  for  anything  but  the  best 
means  of  developing  every  stunted  faculty.  When  they  are 
recognized  as  distinctly  custodial  cases, — boys  or  girls  who 
must  never  be  returned  to  the  world, — then  the  moment  they 
have  reached  the  highest  training  of  which  they  are  capable 
they  may  be  put  at  productive  labor,  and  kept  there.  At 
the  same  time  their  tastes  should  be  followed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  they  will  do  far  better  what  they  /ikt-  to  do  than 
that  which  is  disagreeable. 

Yet  here  comes  in  an  element  of  education  quite  as  impor- 
tant for  the  normal  as  for  the  imbecile  child.  The  thing 
which  must  be  done  may  be  necessary  and  useful,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  unattractive.  The  maker  must  then  be 
taught  to  find  pleasure  in  the  accuracy  with  which  he  does 
his  work,  and  the  nicety  of  finish.  I  hold  in  my  hands  a 
table-scarf  made  by  a  feeble-minded  girl.  The  materials  are 
simple  and  inexpensive,  the  stitch  is  not  elaborate,  yet  the 
completed  result  is  charming.  Why  ?  Partly  because  the 
color  is  quiet  and  restful,  but  chiefly  because  there  is  not  a 
false  stitch  in  it.  The  crocheting  is  absolutely  correct,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  lace  into  the  scrim  is  so  exquisite  that 
one  can  hardly  distinguish  the  right  side  from  the  wrong. 

In  Norway  both  girls  and  boys  learn  the  joiner's  trade  and 
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shoemaking,  and  in  these  occupations  there  is  ample  room 
for  good  work  and  nice  finish.  Not  only  is  this  necessary  for 
the  educational  effect  ;  but,  if  a  market  value  is  to  be  put 
upon  these  products,  they  must  have  intrinsic  worth. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  the  products  of  these  girls  and  boys, 
as  seen  in  the  exhibit  which  I  have  collected  from  nine 
states  ?  Have  they  been  chosen  with  reference  to  use,  to 
education,  to  the  development  of  a  taste  for  the   beautiful  ? 

There  is  a  large  variety, — from  wood-turning  to  shoemak- 
ing. from  coarse  knitting  to  delicate  Torchon  lace  making. 
There  is  plain  sewing  and  dainty  embroidery.  There  are 
tiny  bead  baskets — made  by  a  little  blind  imbecile — and 
heavy  rope  maps.  There  is  a  bit  of  coarse  rag  carpet, — 
made  by  a  girl  who  is  so  handy  with  tools  that  she  is  known 
as  '*the  carpenter," — and  a  well-made  little  pen-wiper  fash- 
ioned by  a  child  who  is  always  melancholy  when  not  employ- 
ed. There  is  a  basket  made  by  a  boy  who  is  classified  as  a 
*' high-grade  imbecile."  who  is,  after  all,  not  so  feeble-mind- 
ed but  that  he  engages  other  boys  to  punish  any  one  who  of- 
fends him,  because  he  is  too  slight  of  stature  to  do  it  him- 
self. There  are  samples  of  excellent  darning  by  a  boy  who 
quarrels,  and  makes  others  as  well  as  himself  wretched,  when 
idle,  who  is  happ>  and  well  behaved  so  long  as  he  sits  over 
his  stockings  and  darning  basket.  There  is  a  well-made 
hammock  which  suggests  the  possibility  of  introducing  seine 
netting,  and  the  netting  of  the  fine-meshed  hangings  which 
are  used  so  much  in  Italy.  There  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
weaving  which  opens  up  a  large  field  of  possibilities  in  an  in- 
stitution populous  enough  to  furnish  suitable  workers.  There 
are  table  mats  and  edgings  and  tidies  galore.  There  are  al- 
so suits  of  clothes,  aprons,  towels,  night-gowns,  children's 
dresses,  tyers,  specimens  of  leather-stitching,  and  admirable 
kindergarten  work.  Yes,  and  there  are  so-called  drawings 
and  varieties  of  lace.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  con- 
nected with  the  exhibit  is  the  bit  of  personal  history  accom- 
panying almost  each  specimen,  showing  that,  unaided,  the 
most  of  these  could  be  duplicated  by  the  child. 

To  the  practical  mind  that  work  appeals  most  quickly 
which  shows  real  progress  in  useful  employment.  Some  of 
the  leather  stitching,  for  instance,  coarse,  uneven,  was  the 
very  first  attempt  of  a  boy  who  can  hardly  talk.  He  has 
learned  to  do  it  so  well  that  he  is  now  one  of  the   best    boys 
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in  the  shoe-mending  room.  It  has  taken  months  and  months 
of  patient  training  ;  but  his  joy  in  his  work,  his  beaming 
smile  at  a  well-cobbled  shoe  from  his  own  hand,  must  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  poor  deformed  girl  who,  after  three 
months  labor  of  an  hour  a  day,  produced  a  specimen  of  ugli- 
ness exhibited  here  in  the  shape  of  a  useless  fancy  bag.  She 
had  been  four  years  in  training  in  this  particular  line  of  work, 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  stitches  are  set  shows  her  real 
capacity  ;  and,  had  the  work  been  educative  in  e^fery  direc- 
tion, her  real  happiness  might  have  been  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

If  we  wish  to  give  happiness  to  these  children,  we  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  our  choice  of  work.  There  may  be  those 
who  think  goodness  and  mental  capacity  should  be  what  the 
superintendent  must  aim  after.  He  does,  when  he  aims  for 
happiness.  The  happy  child  is  not  naughty.  The  brightest 
boy  that  ever  lived  never  made  any  great  mental  progress  in 
his  unhappy  moods. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  exhibit  :   we  have  here  many    arti 
cles  almost  all  of  educational    value,    some    of    commercial 
value  ;  but  careful  study  shows    that    the    educational    side 
may  be  improved,  and  that  a  wider  field   may  be  opened    in 
certain  directions. 

When  we  ask  the  question  as  to  the  real  worth  to  the  state 
to  have  these  imbeciles  gathered  together  and  trained  man- 
ually, there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  immense  gain 
to  a  commonwealth  to  have  every  imbecile  and  feeble-mind- 
ed child  within  its  borders  brought  under  the  control  of  wise 
and  kind  teachers  and  attendants  ;  for,  even  were  the  sadly 
needed  laws  passed  to-day  which  should  as  far  as  possible 
prevent  the  birth  and  reproduction  of  these  imperfect  crea- 
tures, there  would  still  be  for  years  the  existing  multitude  to 
care  for.  Look  at  it  in  Tennessee,  famous  for  its  intelli- 
gence, and  whose  capital  boasts  the  fair  name  of  the  Athens 
of  the  South.  In  Tennessee  at  this  moment  there  are  3,590 
imbeciles,  1,967  males,  1,623  females,  according  to  the  last 
census.  Of  these  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  who  has  charge  of  this 
department,  says,  **  22  are  in  insane  asylums."  Where  the 
other  3, 568  are  he  does  not  know  !  Does  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee know  }  Alas  !  only  the  unhappy  families  into  which 
they  were  born  can  tell.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  maintaining  them,  wherever  they  are, — if  one 
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includes  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  entailed  in  homes  by  their 
presence, — would  be  to  the  community  in  hard  dollars  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  to  bjing  them  together  on  a  good  farm 
in  unpretentious  houses,  under  a  wise  ouperintendent.  where 
they  could  be  taught  some  self-support  in  what  shall  be  to 
them  a  life  home.  While,  if  we  consider  the  saving  to  the 
state  in  the  future  by  preventing  the  crimes,  the  pauperism, 
the  immorality,  that  attend  the  lives  of  this  class  when  left 
at  large,  the  advantage  is  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  state  cus- 
tody that  it  seems  short-sighted  beyond  conception  for  any 
state  to  neglect  this  silent  but  none  the  less  dangerous  class. 
To  a  people  so  wide  in  their  hospitality,  so  warm-hearted 
to  those  in  trouble,  it  seems  needless  to  appeal  on  the  ground 
of  humanity.  One  must  rather  believe  that  it  has  never 
been  brought  home  to  them  that  thirty-six  hundred  of 
wretched,  unhappy  creatures — think  of  it,  a  cityful ! — are 
hidden  away  among  these  beautiful  hills,  whose  lives  might 
be  brightened  and  blessed,  on  whose  intelligent  faces  the 
smile  of  happiness  mighrt  be  made  to  play.  But  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  not  by  a  transient  bit  of  kindness,  but  by  a 
judicious  training  of  whatever  in  the  imbecile  or  feeble-mind- 
ed child  will  respond  to  the  best  methods  of  education, — the 
training  of  the  limp  fingers,  the  restless  eyes,  the  wandering 
purpose,  the  dormant  affections,  and  the  slumbering  soul  ; 
and  in  all  this  training  there  is  no  one  thing  that  has  a  far- 
ther-reaching influence  than  manual  training,  wisely  guided. 
Under  its  beneficent  aid  even  the  semi-helpless  imbecile  may 
learn  to  echo  the  words  of  the  Nazarene,  who,  though  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  world,  did  not  scorn  the  carpenter's 
bench,  —  **My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
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SOME  OF  THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CARE 

AND  TRAINING  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHIL- 

DREN  OF  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 

By  Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.  D. 

During  the  past  six  years  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  we  have  admitted  a  large  number,  sever- 
al hundred  in  all.  of  relatively  young  children  of  the  lower 
grade,  custodial  cases  so-called.  These  children  are  often 
feeble  physically,  perhaps  incapable  of  walking  without  as- 
sistance, of  feeding  or  dressing  themselves,  or  of  making 
their  bodily  wants  known.  Some  of  them  are  utterly  stupid 
and  listless.  Others  are  very  restless  and  excitable,  with 
marked  mischievous  and  destructive  tendencies,  such  as  re- 
moving and  destroying  clothing,  breaking  window  glass,  ta- 
ble crockery,  and  furniture.  Many  cases  have  very  untidy 
?nd  disgusting  personal  habits. 

When  our  custodial  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  we 
received  practically  at  one  time  a  group  of  about  one  hun- 
dred cases  selected  from  the  most  urgent  of  the  many  appli- 
cations on  file.  The  characteristics  of  this  particular  group 
of  children  may  be  understood  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  annual  report  for  1890  : — 

**  When  admitted  nearly  every  one  of  these  children  was 
noisy,  untidy,  stubborn,  and  intractable  generally.  Few  of 
them  had  been  under  any  sort  of  control  or  discipline.  One 
had  not  been  out  of  doors  for  over  three  years.  Several  had 
been  confined  in  barred  rooms  at  home.  How  to  care  for 
them  was  a  discouraging  problem.  The  wards  were  verita- 
ble bedlams.  The  children  shrieked  and  made  dreadful 
noises,  tore  off  and  destroyed  their  clothing  and  seemed  ut- 
terly unmanageable.  Their  attendants  were  appalled  and 
discouraged  at  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  trying  to  bring 
any  degree  of  order  out  of  such  chaos  and  were  almost  ready 
to  resign  in  a  body,"  etc. 

The  question  of  providing  suitable    and  proper   care    an*d 
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training  for  these  children  has  presented  so  many  problems 
and  difficulties  and  caused  so  much  anxiety  that  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  presenting  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the 
practical  methods  of  managenient  of  these  low  grade  cases, 
not  with  the  idea  of  offering  anything  especially  new  or  val- 
uable but  with  the  hope  of  bringing  out  the  experience  and 
views  of  other  members  of  this  association. 

As  a  rule  these  children  come  to  us  in  poor  physical  ccui- 
dition.  They  are  generally  pale,  flabby  and  badly  nourish- 
ed. They  need  generous  feeding  with  the  most  nutritious 
food  in  good  variety  but  of  the  plainest  sort,  such  as  good 
bread  and  butter,  cereals,  an  abundance  of  pure  milk,  meat 
at  least  once  a  day  preferably  in  the  form  of  soluble  soups 
and  broths,  and  a  libera!  supply  of  fresh  vegetables.  As  a 
rule  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  proper  to  allow  these 
children  to  eat  all  they  wish  of  the  plain  and  wholesome  arti- 
cles of  diet  enumerated  above.  Their  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative functions  are  so  imperfectly  performed  that  they  often 
actually  need  a  much  larger  ration  than  would  a  normal  per- 
son. They  should  be  given  ample  time  for  eating  slowly  and 
carefully.  The  food  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  care- 
fully cut  and  prepared.  Half-cooked  food  or  too  solid  food, 
bolted  without  mastication  is  a  frequent  cause  of  diarrhoea 
and  other  digestive  disturbances. 

They  should  be  given  an  abundance  of  cold  water  to  drink. 
The  desire  of  attendants  to  limit  the  number  of  wet  beds 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  really  injurious  to  the  child's 
health.  Their  emunctories  become  clogged  and  choked  if 
the  ingestion  of  nature's  universal  solvent  be  unduly  restrict- 
ed. The  urine  especially  becomes  overloaded  with  excre- 
mentitious  products  and  this  is  a  frequent  and  potent  cause 
of  an  irritable  bladder  and  the  resulting  incontinence.  At 
breakfast  and  dinner  they  should  have  all  the  cold  water 
they  want.  At  supper  time  the  amount  may  be  more  care- 
fully regulated. 

There  is  a  firmly  established  tradition  that  feeble-minded 
children  emit  a  characteristic  disagreeable  odor  and  that 
while  the  offence  of  this  odor  may  be  mitigated  and  lessened 
it  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  this  odor — it  generally  means  that  the  child  is  not 
clean.  It  can  often  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  extraction  of 
decayed  teeth  and  the  cleansing  and  healing  of   suppurating 
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buccal  or  oral  surfaces.  The  improved  digestion  following 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet  often  removes  the  cause  of  a 
bad  breath.  Close  attention  to  the  persona  habits  of  the 
child  is  always  necessary  The  clogged  excretory  organs 
should  be  flushed , out  by  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  in- 
ternally as  above  suggested.  But  after  all  the  one  impor- 
tant indication  is  the  external  application  of  soap  and  warm 
water.  These  children  need  very  frequent  bathing,  perhaps 
dally  or  even  oftener.  The  bath  should  be  very  thorough  ; 
there  should  be  an  abundance  of  warm  water,  the  entire 
body  should  be  soaped  and  vigorously  scrubbed  with  a  large 
soft  flesh  brush,  with  especial  attention  to  the  feet  and  the 
flexures  of  the  joints,  afterwards  thoroughly  rinsing  the  en- 
tire body  with  clean  water.  Unless  this  process  is  carefully 
and  continually  supervised  even  a  first-class  attendant  will 
be  very  likely  to  do  it  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Merely  wet- 
ting the  body  with  a  little  water  simply  aggravates  the  con- 
dition which  causes  the  bad  odor.  This  frequent  and  thor- 
ough bathing  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  nutrition 
and  general  health  of  these  children. 

These  cases  need  frequent  changes  of  body  clothing,  many 
of  them  daily  or  even  several  times  a  day.  One  wet  or  soil- 
ed garment  will  pollute  the  air  of  an  entire  ward. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  features  in  the  care  of  these 
low  grade  cases  is  the  frequency  of  untidy  personal  habits. 
They  keep  up  the  infantile  habit  of  voiding  urine  and  faeces 
whenever  the  desire  is  felt.  The  bladder  and  rectum  have 
not  been  trained  to  periodical  retention  and  discharge  under 
the  control  of  the  volition.  This  may  be  due  to  dullness  of 
sensation,  lack  of  will  power,  general  atony  of  the  muscular 
apparatus  especially  of  the  sphincters  and  hollow  muscles,  or 
to  other  causes.  In  many  cases  the  indolence  of  the  child  is 
a  potent  factor.  We  must  cause  the  child  to  lose  the  habit 
of  being  untidy  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  being  cleanly  and 
decent.  The  general  raising  of  the  physiological  standard, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  which  results  from  the  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  the  careful  bathing,  the  outdoor  exercise, 
and  the  physical  and  other  training,  often  correct  the  un- 
tidy habits  without  special  treatment.  In  the  way  of  special 
training  the  first  thing  is  to  accustom  the  child  to  being  ha- 
bitually dry  and  clean.  Whenever  he  wets  or  soils  his 
clothing  or  bedding  he  should  at  once  be  bathed  and  dressed 
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with  clean,  dry  garments.      He  soon  learns   that    this    adds 
greatly  to  his  comfort. 

Ample  and  convenient  toilet  arrangements  are  very  neces- 
sary. In  addition  to  a  liberal  number  of  water  closets  we 
have  found  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  broad,  shallow, 
agate  vessels,  set  on  a  shelf  close  under  the  seat  of  a  small 
hole  chair.  These  vessels  can  be  easily  inspected  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  accommodations  for  speedily  excusing  a 
large  number  of  children.  On  one  ward  with  forty  children 
we  have  sixteen  closets  and  chairs.  These  untidy  children 
are  regularly  detailed  in  squads  for  duty  in  the  toilet  room 
the  first  thing  after  rising  in  the  morning,  the  last  thing  be- 
fore going  to  bed  at  night  and  at  regular  and  stated  intervals 
during  the  day.  The  night  attendant  has  a  list  of  the  cases 
who  are  to  be  taken  up  once,  twice  or  oftener  during  the 
night.  They  are  kept  in  the  toilet  room  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  or  more  each  time  and  they  soon  learn  that 
they  are  expected  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  before 
they  are  allowed  to  return  to  the  ward.  We  have  found  that 
constant  access  to  the  closet  does  not  accomplish  the  same 
results  as  the  periodical  * 'excusing,"  as  it  is  called.  This 
method,  patiently  and  thoroughly  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  training,  generally  produces  very  satisfactory 
results.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  become  perma- 
nently cleanly  provided  a  reasonable  amount  of  oversight  is 
maintained. 

These  children  should  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
open  air.  During  the  summer  months  they  should  practical- 
ly live  out  of  doors.  Ample  recreation  grounds  should  be 
provided,  situated  near  the  building  where  they  live  so  that 
even  the  feeble  and  helpless  ones  can  use  them.  This  play- 
ground should  be  warm  and  sunny,  with  protection  from 
chilling  winds  and  with  shade  available  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  It  should  also  be  so  situated  that  the  children 
are  not  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  idle  curiosity  seekers.  A 
basket  of  playthings  should  always  accompany  the  children 
to  the  playground.  Swings,  hammocks,  sand  gardens,  shov- 
els, hoes,  toy  carts,  wheelbarrows,  &c. .  should  be  provided 
to  interest  and  occupy  them.  The  attendants  should  actual- 
ly direct  the  play  of  the  children.  A  child  who  is  playing 
horse  or  digging  in  the  sand  will  not  be  destroying  his  cloth- 
ing and  for  the  time  being  he  will  probably  forget  other    un- 
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desirable  habits.  An  idle  child  will  be  a  troublesome  child. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  provide  occupation  and  exercise  simple 
enough  for  them  to  understand  and  to  do.  or  to  devise  means 
of  diverting  their  untoward  energies  into  channels  which  are 
in  the  direction  of  order  and  normal  conduct.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  laid  out  several  circular  walks  or  tracks  similar 
to  the  usual  athletic  running  track  each  perhaps  five  hundred 
feet  in  circumference.  On  these  tracks  these  low  grade 
cases  are  encouraged  to  work  off  their  surplus  energy  by 
walking  around  and  around  the  course  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary.  This  expedient  makes  it  possible  to  prescribe 
the  definite  amount  of  actual  exercise  necessary  ih  each  case. 
The  ordinary  walking  about  the  grounds  will  hardlv  do  this 
as  with-innate  indolence  they  are  constantly  looking  for  a 
resting  place  and  at  the  first  corner  they  expect  to  turn  back 
to  the  house.  On  the  circular  track,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  endless,  they  despair  of  finding  a  turning  place 
and  soon  become  resigned  to  the  salutary  exercise. 

In  the  same  line  are  the  **  stone  pile*^"  which  consist  of 
circles  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  formed  by  placing  large 
stones  side  by  side.  Two  of  these  encircled  areas  are  locat- 
ed about  fifty  feet  apart  and  in  one  of  them  are  placed  a 
large  number  of  small  cobble  stones.  The  exercise  consists 
in  carrying  these  stones,  one  at  a  time,  from  one  circle  to 
the  other  until  all  are  transferred.  Children  learn  to  do  this 
who  are  mentally  incapable  of  understanding  or  performing 
the  most  simple  formal  gymnastic  exercise.  It  is  work  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms.  They  really  enjoy  this  exercise 
and  will  keep  at  it  for  a  long  time.  The  materials  employed 
are  indestructible  and  this  is  a  very  great  advantage.  These 
walking  tracks  and  stone  piles  are  located  on  the  playgrounds 
of  these  low  grade  children.  While  performing  these  simple 
exerci.ses  the  child  ceases  his  destructive  actions  or  vicious 
habits  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  realizes  the  luxury  of 
normal  muscular  fatigue. 

Dry  smooth  sidewalks  should  be  provided  in  order  that 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  doors  daily  even  during  the  winter 
season.  Their  feeble  vitality  and  sluggish  circulation  make 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  very  warmly  clad  in  cold 
weather.  On  actually  storming  days  they  can  put  on  their 
hats  and  coats,  and  with  all  the  windows  wide  open  they 
practically  get  the  benefit  of  the   outdoor  air    by    marching 
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around  and  around  the  ward.  They  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly moving  so  that  at'niglit  they  are  pteasantly  fatigued 
and  ready  for  sl^ep.  This  active,  natural  outdoor  exercise 
is  infinitely  better  than  any  gymnasium  drill.  '■  ' 

When  they  cannot  'play  out  of  dooi"s  some  occupation 
must  be  constantly  provided.  A  large  supply  of  simple,  at- 
tractive, durable  toys  such  as  brightly  colored  building  clocks, 
dolls,  or  the  moderrt  indestructible  iron  toys,  &c. ,  should  be 
in  every  livTtig  rbom.  They  should  be  allowed  and  ehcour- 
aged  to  get  dowriron  the  floor  with  their  playthings.  There 
is  no  more  unHappy  sight  than  to  see  rows  of  wretched  chil- 
dren sitting  idly  about  a  ward  with^no  ppporttinity  to'  harm- 
lessly work  off  their  surplus  energy.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  are  destructive  and  troublesome  under  such   conditions. 

The  axiom  of  the  new  education  that  •'  play  is'  a  child's 
work  "  applies  to  low  grade  feeble-minded  children  as  well  as 
to' normjil  childhood.  In  normal  infancy  and  childhood, 
however,  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  special  senses  and 
an  innate  spontaneity  of  action  enable  the  child  to  rapidly 
acquire  41  wide  experience.  His  acute  powers  of  attention, 
observation  and  perception,  i'ri^pelling  him  t6  closest  scrutiny 
and  investigation  of  each  kieW  thing,  and  his  coiintlesSLei^per- 
iments  in  physics,  all  of*  which  we*  call  play,  are  the  means 
adopted  by  nature  to  exercise  and  develop  the  faculties.  But 
with  these  low  grade  cases  the  feeble  power  of  aittention,,  the 
weak  will  power  and  defective  judgment,  delky  and  lessen  if 
not  actually  prevent  this  development.  This  control  of  the 
'  body  and  its  functions,  and  familiarity  with  the  simplfe  prop- 
erties of  matter  stnd  force,  which  -a  normal  child  iseems  to 
acquire  almost  intuitively,  can  be  gained  by  these  children 
only  after  a  long  cbntiiiued  process  of  trailing.  The  begin- 
nings of  thi3  training  must  be  made  very  simple  and  natural 
and  the  successive  steps  very  gradual  and  progressive,  going 
from  that  which  the  child  already  knows  or  can  do,  to  some- 
thfng  a  little"  m6re  difficult. 

While  special  gymnastic  exercises  are  of  great  value  as  a 
means'of  mental  and  physical  discipline  and  development 
they  are  df  secondary  importance  compared  t.o  the  exercises 
incident  to  the. games  and  amusements  common  to  all  chil- 
dren. The  well  known  fact  that  these  lower  grade  cases,  as 
well  as  fdeble-minded  children  of  the  higher  grades,  are  pleas- 
antly aroused  and  stimulated  by  music,  and  the  farther  fact 
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that  they  are  quite  prone  to  imitate  even  habits  or  actions 
which  they  do  not  at  all  understand,  can  be  directly  applied 
in  the  practical  training  exercises.  A  noisy,  unruly  class  of 
very  low  grade  children  can  be  induced  to  march  in  line  and 
more  or  less  in  step  for  a  long  time  to  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
showing  real  interest  and  pleasure.  Children  will  do  this 
who  have  previously  shown  little  idea  of  order  or  precision 
either  of  mind  or  body.  This  orderly  marching  can  be  grad- 
ually made  more  complicated,  single  file,  double  file,  slower, 
faster,  etc.,  walking  on  tiptoe,  running,  jumping  over  hur- 
dles, etc.,  all  to  strongly  accented  music  and  all  in  imitation 
of  the  teacher  or  a  skillful  leader.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
drum  as  a  mental  stimulant  (or  the  active  exercises  for  these 
children,  preferring  it  to  the  piano  for  this  purpose. 

The  practical  physical  exercises  for  these  cases  must  be 
made  much  more  simple  that  those  given  in  any  published 
system  of  gymnastics  with  which  I  am  familiar.  I  have 
found  it  very  helpful  to  carefully  write  out  the  various  sched- 
ules of  movements  which  call  for  the  natural  use  of  the  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  the  doing  of  common  things,  etc. 
The  teacher  will  seldom  do  good  work  if  she  depends  upon 
general  principles  and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  for  the 
details  of  this  trying  work.  The  idea  of  having  a  show  class 
will  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  this  kind  of  a  drill.  If  the 
teacher  is  not  interested  herself  she  cannot  hope  to  interest 
or  hold  the  wandering  attention  of  her  pupils  The  teacher 
stands  before  the  class  and  herself  performs  the  movement 
calling  upon  the  children  to  imitate  her,  giving  the  command 
in  a  clear,  ringing  tone  of  voice.  The  entire  exercise  must 
be  short  sharp  and  decisive.  A  child  is  allowed  to  observe 
others  perform  the  movements  many  times  before  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  them. 

**  At  first  we  elicit  volition  with  reference  to  a  very  simple 
muscular  movement.  By  degrees  we  can  bring  the  child's 
will  to  bear  upon  combined  movements  requiring  the  co-or- 
dinated use  of  a  more  complicated  muscular  apparatus." 

In  these  early  lessons  the  child's  consciousness  becomes 
more  active  and  he  learns,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  will 
to  do  certain  definite  things.  His  wandering  powers  of  at- 
tention, observation,  and  perception  are  assisted  and  strength- 
ened by  the  combined  influence  of  the  music,  the  spoken 
command,  and  the  action  performed  before  him.      He  learns 
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to  see  what  he  looks  at,  to  hear,  to  understand,  and  to  obey. 

After  the  connection  between  the  spoken  command  and 
the  desired  movement  is  thoroughly  understood  the  teacher 
omits  the  action,  and  the  class  perform  it  from  dictation 
alone,  without  the  music.  This  is  a  much  more  complicated 
process  than  the  imitative  drill.  The  child  must  be  closely 
attentive,  he  must  hear  and  understand  the  command,  he 
must  will  to  do,  he  must  send  out  the  correct  nervous  im- 
pulse tQ  move  certain  groups  of  muscles  in  a  definite  manner. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  training  the  child  often  becomes 
relatively  quiet,  orderly  and  obedient.  These  exercises  de- 
velop a  power  of  will  and  of  self-control  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  arouse  in  any  other  way. 

Right  here  I  want  to  emphasize  my  firm  conviction  that  it 
is  utter  nonsense  to  attempt  this  training  of  low  grade  cases 
unless  it  is  done  in  the  most  painstaking,  conscientious  and 
thorough  manner  by  a  teacher  who  thoroughly  believes  in  the 
real  value  of  this  work. 

When  we  began  this  marching  and  drill  to  music  with  one 
group  of  recently  admitted  cases  with  habitually  untidy  hab- 
its the  attendants  at  once  noted  the  fact  that  these  children 
never  wet  their  clothing  during  the  active  exercisfe. 

At  intervals  following  each  active  exercise  comes  the  drill 
in  silence  and  quietness  when  each  child  is  expected  to  sit 
perfectly  still  with  arms  folded  for  perhaps  five  minutes  at  a 
time.  This  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  mental  and  physical  self- 
control. 

These  children  need  long  continued  actual  instrnction  in 
dressing  and  undressing,  buttoning  garments,  lacing  dhoes, 
etc.  They  are  taught  to  correctly  use  familiar  utensils  and 
to  do  simple  domestic  work.  Here  also  we  have  found  great 
assistance  in  having  the  schedules  of  the  exact  exercises  to 
be  attempted  carefully  written  out  with  the  assignment  of 
the  different  children  to  the  various  classes.  We  have  regu- 
lar classes,  each  containing  about  six  pupils,  in  floor  polish- 
ing, faucet  burnishing,  scouring  knives,  dusting,  sweeping, 
bedmaking,  &c.  Children  learn  to  do  these  things  well  who 
show  no  interest  whatever  in  the  idealizations  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Indeed  books,  slates,  and  the  conventional  curricu- 
lum of  the  school  room  are  not  for  these  low  grade  children. 
Yet  all  of  this  training  is  education  in  the  truest  sense. 
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MINUTES  AND  DISQUSSION. 


SEVENTEENTH  (COLUMBIAN)  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  in  business  session  at  the  Kentucky 
Building  at  the  World's  Columbian*  Exposition,  Chicago,  iit 
2  p.  M,.  Thursday,  June  15th,  1893,  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald  in 
the  chair 

Present  as  members  and  visitors.  Dr.  I.  N.*  Kerlin;  Dr.  W. 

E.  Fernald,JDr.  Geo.  H.  Knight,  Dr.  F.  M.  >Powell,  Dr. 
Kate  A.  Hathaway,  Dr.  W.  W.  Wilmarth, .  Dr.  W.  H.  C. 
Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown.  Jr.,  Supt.  S.  O.  Garrison,  Mrs. 

F.  M.  Powellv  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. '  Rogers,  and  Mrs. 
Lola  Clpment. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  ito  membership 
— Dn  W.  C.  Wiley,  Dr.  J.  A.  Conwell,  Dr.  Mary  J.  Dun- 
lap.  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Burtch. 

iDr.  Rpgers,  Sec.  of  the  Committee  on  Collective  Exhibit, 
reported  ai.b^lance  :of  $91. 30  of  exhibit  funds  on  hand/with 
about  $;5.oo,due  foe  janitor's  service.  No  person  had  been 
regularly  employed  to  attend  the  exhibit  and  explain  it  to 
visitors  and*the  committee  desired  instruction  on  that  point. 
The  exhibit  Was  attracting  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of 
people  and  it  seemed  very  important  that  a  special  effort  be 
made  to  secure  additional  funds  from  the  various  institutions 
for  paying  the  expense  of  an  attendant. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  Dr.  Rogers  was  authorizfed  to 
employ  such  attendance  as  seemed  best  with  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Drs.  Knight,  Fernald,  Stew- 
art and  Brown  expressed  thenfiselves  as  willing  to  meet  an 
additional  assessment  for  that  purpose.     . 

The  committee  on  Collective  Exhibit  was  continued. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer^  Miss  Grace  Barnes,  showed    a 
balance  of  $48.43. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the    ensuing   year, 
viz  : 

Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne.  President. 
S.  Olin  Garrison,  Vice  President. 
Miss  Grace  Barnes,  Treasurer, 
Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  Secretary. 
Adjourned  to  meet  in  1894  at  time  and   place    to    be    an- 
nounced by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  eighteenth  session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the 
Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
from  Wednesday  evening.  May  30th,  to  Friday,  June  ist, 
1894. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  secretary,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  members  by  the  late  evening  train,  for  the 
purpose  of  organization.  In  the  absence  of  the  president 
and  vice  president.  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart  was  elected  chair- 
man, pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Fish,  Dr.  A.  M.  Miller,  Supt.  of 
the  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Lincoln,  111.,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Johnson,  Supt.  of  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  Ft.  Wayne,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  Dr.  L.  F.  Weaver,  of 
Syracuse,  (trustee)  and  the  trustees,  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  Indiana  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  were  invit- 
ed to  meet  with  the  Association  and  participate  in  its  discus- 
sions. 

By  request  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Dr.  Telford  Smith,  of 
England,  and  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Stanford  University, 
Cal.,  were  made  honorary  members. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Thursday  morning.  May  ji,  18^4. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stew- 
art, chairman,  at  10  A.  m.  There  were  present,  Dr.  J.  Q. 
A.  Stewart,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Dr.  Ambrose 
M.  Miller,  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  Dr.  L.  F.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Brown,  Dr.  B.  Von  Sweringen,  Dr.  W.  B.  Fish,  Dr.  Geo. 
H.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight.  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  heW  in  Chicago, 
were  read  and  approved. 

On  nomination  of  Dr.  Fish,  Dr.  Boerne  Bettman,  of^Chica- 
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go.  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

On  the  request,  by  letter,  of  Dr.  F.  M.   Powell,    Dr.    Geo. 
Mogridge.  of  Iowa,  was  elected  an  active  member. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Carson,  Dr.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  an  active  member. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Dr.  B,  Von  Sweringen  was 
elected  an  active  member. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pryor  Letchworth,  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight  it  was  voted  that  the  chair 
should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish  it  was  voted  that  the  chair  should 
appoint  a  committee  on  nominations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  absence  of  the  writer  the  annual  address  of  the 
president,  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne,  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers.      [Page  385.] 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Carson  the  president's  address  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  publication. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  chairman  asked  for  discussion  of  the  president's  ad- 
dress, especially  inviting  the  ladies  to  take  part,  calling  first 
upon  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Knight.  Mrs.  Brown  declined 
to  speak  and  Mrs.  Knight  said  she  would  give  her  opportu- 
nity to  Dr.  Carson. 

Dr.  Carson  thought  there  were  many  suggestions  in  the 
address  that  might  well  be  talked  over.  He  believed  in 
widening  the  membership  of  the  Association  so  that  it  should 
include  any  who  were  interested  in  the  work.  He  did  not 
favor  confining  the  Association  to  medical  members  though 
he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of  placing  a  physi- 
cian at  the  head  of  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded as  a  rule.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  work  had  received  its  stimulus  and  its  support  from 
men  interested  in  educational  work. 

Mrs.  Brown  .said  the  membership  had  never  been  confin- 
ed to  medical  men. 

Dr.  Carson  said  the  name  implied  that. 


4^2  MINUTES. 

Dr.  Rogers  read  Article  III  of  the  by-laws  as  f<!>IIow<; : 
•*  The  members  shall  be  balloted  in  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  the  medical  heads  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  of  such  persons  as  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  interest  in  this  defective  class."        •  •     • 

Dr.  Fish.  The  question  seems  to  be  how  to  get  those  in- 
terested to  participate  in  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  is  entirely  wiihin  our  power  to 
secure  a  large  attendance  of  the  people  whom  we  >yish  to 
have  present.  A  few  years  ago  the  Natiortal  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  held  nothing  but  general  sessions. 
There  were  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  committees  which  had 
each  a  half-day's  session  and  the  papers  had  to  be  of  the 
most  general  character,  for  they  had  to  appeal  not  to  spec- 
ialists, but  to  the  general  public.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  conference  has  made  a  great  change.  It  now  holds  a 
limited  number  of  general  and  a  great  many  section  meet- 
ings. The  great  advantage  in  holding  the  section  meetings 
is  that  the  people  of  the  place  where  the  conference  is  held 
and  those  who  attend  the  general  conference  who  are  espec- 
ially interested  in  any  one  topic,  can  hear  it  more  fully  dis- 
cussed than  is  possible  in  a  large  public  meeting.  We  can 
not  get  a  large  public  gathering  of  this  Association  when 
meeting  by  ourselves,  but  suppose  we  should  hold  it  at  the 
same  place  that  the  conference  is  held  we  might  have  'per- 
haps a  hundred, or  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  present  at  our 
section  meetings,  people  who  are  really  interested  and  we 
should  also  have  a  good  general  audience  at  the  general  ses- 
sion assigned  to  us  by  the  conference.  Next  year  the  Na- 
tional Conference  is  to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
May.  Why  should  we  not  have  oui*  Association  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place  and  have  section  meetings  there  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  meeting  ?  There  is  another  point.  By 
meeting  at  that  time  and  place  we  should  have  the  advantage 
of  reduced  railroad  rates  and  hotel  charges.  I  think  by  car- 
rying out  some  such  plan  we  should  receive  help  and  stimu- 
lus from  the  larger  body  and  should  give  help  and  stimulus 
in  return. 

Dr.  Fish.  The  wise  foresight  of  Dr.  Kerlin  was  fearly 
seen  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  From  the  first  he  manifested 
an  interest  in  that  conference  and  I  believe  he  read  the    first 
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paper  on  our  special  subject  in  the  St.  Louis  meeting  in  1884. 
He  urged  the  younger  men  that  they  should  follow  up  those 
meetings  and  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  extend  our 
work  apd  that  there  should  be  some  representation  from  us 
at  every  meeting  of  the  National  Conference.  I  think  that 
the  suggestions  of  Brother  Johnson  are  excellent. 

Dr.  Carson.  Of  course  there  is  a  time  coming  when  it 
will  be  impossible  to  meet  at  institutions  and  I  doubt  too 
whether  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  Association  to  meet  in  a  lo- 
cality where  there  is  an  institution.  We  see  quite  enough  of 
institution  work  at  home.  We  can  gain  more  by  individual 
visits  to  institutions.  My  views  are  in  line  with  Mr. 
Johnson's  in  thinking  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
broaden  our  work.  If  we  can  win  the  support  of  persons  in- 
terested in  educational  work  we  may  be  better  able  to  keep 
the  evil  of  politics,  of  which  Dr.  Osborne  complains,  out  of 
our  institutions. 

The  Chair.  I  see  no  objection  to  this  plan  except  that  if 
it  is  carried  out  I  shall  never  get  this  Association  to  Farm- 
dale,  Kentucky,  and  I  wanted  you  all  to  come  there. 

The  following  committees  were  then  announced  :  On  Time 
and  Place.  Drs.  Knight  and  Miller  and  Mr.  Johnson.  On 
Nominations,  Drs.  Fish  and  Carson  and  Mrs.    Brown. 

Dr.  Rogers.  I  want  to  express  myself  as  opposed  to 
merging  our  Association  into  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  I  can  see  the  advantages  in  hold- 
ing our  meeting  at  th^  same  time  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence but  I  should  favor  most  emphatically  retaining  our  dis- 
tinct organization. 

Mr.  Johnson.     So  should  I  most  emphatically. 

Dr.  Rogers.  With  that  understanding  I  should  be  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  when  it 
seemed  best.  From  time  to  time  we  could  visit  institutions 
if  we  wished,  or  change  the  place  from  that  chosen  by  the 
conference. 

Dr.  Fish.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  we  shall  not  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. I  agree  in  that.  I  think  there  is  an  advantage  in 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  but  there  is  no  disposition 
to  break  up  our  own  organization.  I  believe  we  should  come 
in  touch  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the 
class  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.      We  do  not  claim  to  pos- 
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sess  all  wisdom  and  all  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  meet  where  we  can  have  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  others  who  are  interested  in  our  work. 

Dr.  Carson.  I  have  noticed  that  the  session  given  us 
by  the  National  Conference  has  been  usually  toward  the  end 
of  the  meeting.  In  case  this  plan  is  adopted  why  would  it 
not  be  well  to  call  the  meeting  of  our  Association  toward  the 
end  of  the  conference,  thus  giving  such  of  our  members  as 
desire  to  attend  the  conference  opportunity  to  do  so  and 
then  remain  for  the  further  session  of  our  As.iociation  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  suggestion  was  that  we  should  not 
only  have  a  general  session  in  connection  with  the  conference 
but  a  series  of  public  section  meetings  at  the  same  time  for  the 
consideration  of  papers  and  their  discussion,  to  which  those 
interested  could  come,  and  keep  our  business  meetings  private. 
We  can  have  as  many  private  meetings  as  we  choose.  All 
that  we  need  10  do  is  to  ask  for  time  and  place  for  section 
meetings  in  addition  to  the  general  session  given  to  us.  We 
can  attend  those  as  individuals.  In  that  way  our  meetings 
would  be  advertised  in  the  circulars  of  the  conference  all 
over  the  country,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage.  Eigh- 
teen thousand  such  circulars  were  distributed  before  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  in  Denver. 

Dr.  Sweringen.  Would  the  National  Conference  accept 
such  an  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  conference  has  asked  us  to  select  the 
chairman  for  the  committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-Mind- 
ed.  And  as  for  the  general  meeting  of  that  committee  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  it  is  the  most  interesting  to  the 
general  public  of  any  during  the  session,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  child  saving  work.  The  conference  is  glad  to 
have  the  help  of  anyone  who  will  do  work  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Knight.  I  am  in  favor  of  our  having  general  and 
sectional  meetings  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of 
Charities  but  I  am  opposed  to  this  Association  as  an  Associa- 
tion passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 

Dr.  Rogers.  I  move  that  this  whole  matter  of  time  and 
place  and  our  relation  to  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

Dr.  Fish.      I  second  the  motion. 

Voted. 
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Dr.  Fish  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  discussion  of  certain 
other  things  in  Dr.  Osborne's  paper. 

Dr.  Rogers  suggested  that  the  discussion  of  the  part  re 
Jating  to  political  changes  should  be  deferred  till  the  arrival 
of  Hon.  R.  A.   Mott,  of  Minnesota,   a   trustee   of    Minnesota 
Institute  for  Defectives  at  Faribault,  and  it  was  so   decided 
by  vote. 

A  paper  on  Psychical  Epilepsy  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Fort,  of  Elli- 
cott  City,  Md,,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Dr.  Knight, 
[Page  400]. 

On  motion  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on    Printing. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Fish  thought  it  a  most  excellent  paper  and  hoped  the 
different  points  would  be  brought  out  still  further  in  discus- 
sion. 

Dr.  Rogers.      I  received  a  letter  the  other  day    from    the 
father  of  a  boy  similar  to  the  case  described    by    Dr,    Fort, 
who  was  certain  that  I  was  abusing  his  boy.      He  thought  so 
from  the  fact  that  the  boy  had   run    away.      But    they    had 
found  it  impossible  to  live  with   the    boy    at    home.       They 
considered  him  simply  an  epileptic.      He  has  these  outbursts 
that  have  been  so  well  described  in  this  paper.      He  does  not 
lose  consciousness.      For  the  time  he  will    talk    rapidly    and 
not  incoherently,  but  using  profane  and  vulgar  language  oft- 
en and  if  any  one  is  near  will  strike  viciously.      In  a  moment 
the  whole  spasm  has  passed  away.     Two   or   three    times    I 
have  known  him  to  utter  a  short,  shrill  scream.      Sometimes 
he  will  say,  **  I  didn't  think  quick  enough  or   I    could    have 
stopped  that,"  seeming  to  realize  that  the    matter    is    under 
his  own  control.      He  makes  disorder   among   the   boys   and 
torments  them  and  calls  the  officers  and  attendants  to  account 
among  the  boys  continually  and  yet  there  is  no  boy  in  the  insti- 
tution who  has  been  treated   with  more  consideration.      He 
was  reported  to  me  six  times  as  making  trouble.      When    I 
would  sit  down  and  talk  the  situation  over  with  him  he  would 
be  very  penitent  and  realize  that  he  had  done  wrong,  that   if 
he  had  done  all  his  life  as  his  father  had  told  him   he   would 
have  been  better.      He  would  promise  to  do  better  in   future 
and  I  would  forgive  him.      For  a  moment    the    tears    would 
rain  down  his  face  and  yet  he  would  not  be  out  of  the   room 
five  minutes  before  he  would  be  in  trouble  again   as   bad   as 
ever.      The  boy  was  not  punished  in  any  way  for  weeks,   un- 
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til  I  was  convinced  that  we  could  not  treat  him  in  any  other 
way  and  as  an  experiment  I  determined  that   I  would  punish 
him.      It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  punishment  did    no   good. 
I  think  the  case  combines  characteristics  of  moral  imbecility 
with  those  of  psychical  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Fish.      Is  his  mental   condition    associated    with    any 
physical  deformity  ? 

Dr.  Rogers.      None  whatever  ;  he  is  a   well   formed  boy. 

Dr.  Fish.  Does  he  have  any  spasms  or  show  in?peded 
circulation  at  such  times  ? 

Dr.  Rogers.      Nothing;  but  a  slight  flush  on  the  face. 

Dr.  Fish.  I  think  the  characteristics  are  of  moral  imbe- 
cility, especially  the  tendency  xo  find  fault  with  everyone. 

Dr.  Rogers.  This  psychical  explosion  is  associated  with 
the  characteristics  of  moral  imbeciles. 

Adjourned  at  12  m. 

SECOND  session. 

Thursday  afternoon^  May  ^i. 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  by   the  chairman    at 

2:15  p.   M. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  by  the  secretary,  as 
follows  : 

treasurer's  account. 

1893. 

June  10.  To  balance  on  hand $48.43 

June  23.  To  cash  from  Dr.  Osborne,  proceedings  and  dues     9.95 

1894. 

Jan.     6.  To  cash  for  1  Memorial  volume  and  postage 2.47 

Jan.     2.  To  cash  for  2  Memorial  volumes 4.50 

May   2.  To  cash  for  back  Nos.  of  Proceedings 1.00 

May23.  By  cash  for  printing 7.05 

May  24.  By  balance 59.30 

$66.35     $66.35 
May  24,1894.    To  balance  on  hand $59.30. 

Grace  F.  Barnes, 
Treasurer. 

The  resignation  of  the  treasurer,  Miss  Grace  F.  Barnes, 
was  read  and  accepted. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  discussion  of  the  morn- 
ing would  be  resumed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Knight.  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Fort  is  not  here  to  de- 
fend his  paper.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  often  to  make  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  what  we  call  moral    imbecility    and 
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what  may  be  called  psychical  epilepsy.  The  case  of  Dr, 
Kerlin's  to  which  Dr.  Fort  refers,  according  to  my  concep- 
tion, is  one  of  psychical  epilepsy  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  I  should  hardly  consider  the  two  cases  which  Dr. 
Fort  has  described  in  his  paper  as  true  cases  of  psychical 
epilepsy.  My  idea  is  that  in  psychical  epilepsy  the  two  ele- 
ments of  vicionsness  and  the  conception  and  carrying  out  of 
a  well  defined  idea  are  absent.  Those  cases  which  can  con- 
ceive of  such  an  idea  and  carry  it  out  are  more  likely  to  be 
cases  of  moral  imbecility.  Now  according  to  Dr.  Fort's  de- 
scription viciousness  existed  in  both  these  cases  and  I  there- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  securing  discussion  take  issue  with. 
Dr.  Fort's  idea  of  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  psy- 
chical epileptic  and  the  moral  imbecile. 

Dr.  Carson.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  made  any  spec- 
ial study  of  the  conditions  of  psychical  epilepsy.  It  is  a 
rather  deep  subject  to  go  into  without  previous  study,  but 
when  wo  look  over  the  field  of  mental  disease  I  think  we  can 
often  see  that  there  are  certain  mental  phases  which  overlap 
each  other  as  it  were.  Take  for  instance  the  conditions  of 
chronic  mania  and  dementia.  Two  diagnosticians  equally 
expert  might  take  a  hundred  cases  of  chronic  mania  and  de- 
mentia and  while  each  might  classify  the  larger  number  as 
dements  or  maniacs,  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  they 
would  differ  in  their  diagnosis.  So  in  these  cases  of  moral 
imbecility,  juvenile  insanity  and  psychical  epilepsy  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  overlap  each  other  to  a  certain  extent  often- 
times. But  I  think  cases  taken  to  illustrate  a  special  object 
should  be  well  selected  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  Dr.  Knight 
has  suggested,  that  Dr.  Fort  has  not  selected  his  own  cases 
as  well  as  Dr.  Kerlin's  was  selected.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  classify  the  two  cases  that  Dr.  Fort  cites  as  cases  of 
moral  imbecility,  or  one  of  them  might  be  a  case  of  imbecil- 
ity with  maniacal  paroxysms.  The  latter  is  a  condition 
we  often  see  in  our  institutions,  imbecility  which  seems  to 
explode  into  mania.  Another  thing  has  occurred  to  me  in 
this  connection,  that  is,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  two 
conditions  may  not  be  combined.  We  might  have  a  case  of 
moral  imbecility  which  was  at  the  same  time  subject  to  psy- 
chical epilepsy.  These  conditions  blend  into  one  another  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  one  from  the  other. 
If    I    understand     psychical    epilepsy    it     is    an    explosion 
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or  condition  which  takes  the  place  of  an  epileptic  par- 
oxysm. We  all  know  that  epileptic  paroxysms  are  not  excited 
by  external  things  as  a  rule.  In  those  cases  to  which  Dr.  Fort 
refers  the  explosions  were  prompted  by  something  external 
to  the  individual,  something  that  went  wrong.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  case  cited  by  Dr.  Rogers  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter. The  boy  was  excited  to  these  peculiar  attacks  by 
something  of  an  external  nature.  He  was  opposed  in  some 
way.  In  psychical  epilepsy  the  explosions  would  occur  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  immediate  surroundings  or  circum- 
stances ;  they  would  be  spontaneous. 

Dr.  Fish.  If  you  take  any  case  of  confirmed  epilepsy  you 
will  find,  if  you  have  a  typical  case,  that  prior  to  the  occur- 
rence of  a  spasm  the  patient  is  nervous,  fretful,  vicious,  lia- 
ble to  explosions  of  temper.  Little  things  annoy  him  which 
in  his  ordinary  condition  would  not.  An  epileptic  prior  to 
the  spasm  is  frequently  morbidly  irritable.  That  is  a  fact 
known  to  most  of  us. 

Dr.  Carson.      But  that  does  not  cause  the  paroxysm. 

Dr.  Fish.  No,  it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
paroxysm. 

Dr.  Rogers.  I  was  describing  the  general  characteristics 
of  a  boy  who  seemed  to  have  something  in  common  with 
moral  imbeciles,  but  he  has  these  distinct  psychical  par- 
oxysms. If  I  understand  the  distinction  between  epilepsy  and 
psychical  epilepsy,  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness  in  the 
latter.  There  is  no  convulsive  movement  of  the  body  with 
this  boy. 

Dr.  Knight.  How  is  the  boy  outside  of  this,  when  he  is 
not  in  these  attacks  ?     Is  he  kind  ? 

Dr.  Rogers.  He  is  when  with  his  superiors  but  not  when 
he  is  with  his  inferiors.  He  would  be  called  a  very  mischiev- 
ous boy,  and  that  mischief  is  carried  to  cruelty  and  to  as- 
saults. 

Dr.  B.  Van  Sweringen.  It  seems  to  me,  as  Dr.  Rogers 
says,  that  that  case  combines  moral  imbecility  and  epilepsy. 
It  is  a  fact  that  epileptics,  as  a  rule,  in  the  interval  of  their 
paroxysms  are  not  inclined  to  viciousness,  unless  they  have 
been  subject  to  bad  training,  or  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  having  their  own  sweet  will  without  any  restraint.  It  is 
only  during  the  paroxysms,  be  they  psychical  or  whatever 
form  they  may  take,  that  they  show  this.      Immediately    be- 
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fore  or  after  the  convulsion  the  patient  may  evinca  a  dispDsition 
to  cruelty  or  other  abnormal  conduct.  The  definition  or  diag- 
nosis of  a  case  of  psychical  epilepsy  rests  a  great  deal  on  the 
fact  as  to  whether  the  patient  has  lost  consciousness  or  not. 
You  remember  probably  the  case  that  Hamilton  reports  and 
that  is  recorded  by  Hare  in  his  classical  essay  which  won  the 
Belgian  prize,  of  a  reporter  on  a  paper  who  went  to  the  oflfice 
one  morning  and  was  more  morose  and  sullen  than  usual. 
He  was  suddenly  taken  with  a  very  acute  pain  in  the  head 
and  went  to  his  home  and  there  took  to  his  bed  and  became 
speechless.  During  this  time  he  was  able  to  write  intelligi- 
bl}',  but  the  aphasia  lasted  some  thirty-six  hours.  In  that 
time  he  had  several  Philadelphia  specialists  in  laryngology 
who  saw  him  and  to  whom  he  gave  written  replies.  They 
examined  his  throat.  At  the  second  visit  of  these  laryngolo- 
gists  he  recovered  his  voice  saying,  **a  bone  has  fallen  from 
my  throat/'  but  he  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  these 
gentlemen  before.  He  had  entirely  forgotten  the  whole 
thing  and  denied  that  the  examination  had  ever  taken  place. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  clear  case  of  psychical  epilepsy  there 
must  be  if  not  complete  loss  of  consciousness  at  least  a  par- 
tial loss  of  consciousness,  only  a  dim  remembrance  of  the 
events  that  transpired  during  the  time  ;  of  course  that  is  true 
of  the  post-paroxysmal  state  in  ordinary  epilepsy.  It  is  re- 
lated in  Taylor*s  Jurisprudence  that  a  girl  subject  to  epilepsy 
after  a  paroxysm  took  two  little  girls  of  whom  she  was  in 
charge  and  walked  two  or  three  miles  and  threw  them  from 
a  high  trestlework  and  then  went  to  the  house  and  said  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  whereabouts  of  these  children. 
That  is  considered  a  classical  case  to  show  the  irresponsibil- 
ity of  epileptics.  It  may  happen  that  no  paroxysm  occurs 
with  the  loss  of  consciousness  but  their  irresponsibility  is  as 
complete  as  if  they  had  had  a  typical  convulsion  and  had 
gone  through  the  typical  attack.  In  giving  this  name  of  psy- 
chical epilepsy  to  this  class  of  cases  it  seeme  to  me  there 
should  be  this  point  round  which  the  diagnosis  revolves.  I 
agree  that  the  cases  recorded  by  the  paper  are  in  all  probabil- 
ity moral  imbecility. 

Dr.  Fish.     There  should  be  absolute  loss   of  conscious- 
ness you  think  ? 

Dr.  Sweringen.     If  not  absolute  the  recollection  of  events 
must  be  very  dim.      All  this  time  they  may  be  capable  of  an- 
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swering  questions  but  the  memory   of  what    has  transpired 
during  this  paroxysm  is  lost. 

Dr.  Miller.  The  function  of  memory  was  suspended. 
This  girl  was  no  more  accountable  for  the  loss  of  those  chil- 
dren than  any  outsider  would  have  been. 

Dr.  Carson.  I  remember  a  case  which  was  probably  one  of 
psychical  epilepsy.  I  was  called  as  a  witness  for  a  boy  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  arrested  for  the  crime  of 
arson.  He  resided  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. .  and  had  been  seen  in  con- 
vulsions by  different  physicians  of  that  city.  He  had  had  epi- 
lepsy in  early  life.  Then,  for  a  few  years,  the  convulsions 
ceased,  recurring  at  about  the  age  of  puberty.  He  had  been 
considered  weak-minded  and  irresponsible  by  many  persons, 
and  there  was  no  question  but  that  he  had  been  at  times  a 
subject  of  epilepsy.  He  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  city  fire  department,  hud  hung  around  the  fire  companies' 
buildings  and  was  usually  the  first  one  to  respond  to  an  alarm 
of  fire.  On  one  occasion,  he  got  together  paper  and  shav- 
ings which  he  took  to  a  barn  standing  close  to  the  sidewalk, 
A  piece  of  the  siding  of  the  barn  was  torn  off,  and  into  this 
hole  he  stuffed  his  papers  and  shavings.  He  then  went  to  a 
hotel  around  the  corner,  ?sked  for  and  obtained  matches  and 
returned  to  the  barn  where  he  started  a  fire  at  the  place  he 
had  prepared  for  it.  He  was  seen  to  do  this  act.  Then  he 
ran  away  into  the  street  and  called  out  **Firer\  He  was 
arrested,  placed  on  trial  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  epi- 
lepsy. After  the  trial,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  setting  the  barn  on  fire,  and  I  was  quite 
inclined  to  believe  him.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  method  in  his  madness,  but  I  could  not  see  that 
he  had  anything  to  gain  by  denying  the  crime  after  being  ac- 
quitted, and  I  always  believed  his  condition  at  the  time  to  be 
one  of  psychical  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Fish.  If  he  lied  it  was  a  psychical  epileptic  form  of 
prevarication  I  suppose. 

Dr.  Rogers.  About  four  years  ago  a  young  man  was 
said  to  have  set  six  buildings  on  fire.  He  was  a  very  bright 
young  man,  a  book-keeper  for  a  large  firm  and  by  virtue  of 
his  position  he  was  trusted  to  the  utmost  by  his  employer, 
but  his  close  identification  with  the  location  of  the  fires  con- 
vinced people  that  he  started  them.  He  was  arrested  and 
put  in  jail  and  his  father  came  to  me  to  talk  the  matter  over 
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with  me.  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  some  mental  de- 
ranj^ement.  Twice  in  his  hfe  this  young  man  had  been 
away  three  weeks  at  a  time,  once  in  New  York,  and  once  in 
Chicago,  and  he  declared  positively  time  and  again  that 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  having  been  away  from 
home.  Some  of  the  things  he  did  were  strange  and  un- 
usual for  him.  At  one  time  he  came  back  to  St.  Paul 
where  he  then  lived  and  instead  of  going  to  the  place  where 
his  parents  lived  he  went  to  his  old  home  where  they  had 
lived  five  years  before.  For  a  while  he  was  lost  but  finally 
remembered  the  place  and  went  back.  A  great  many  inter- 
esting things  proved  to  me  that  whatever  his  connection 
with  the  fires  might  have  been  there  were  times  when  he  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  his  acts.  He  was  twice  tried,  the 
jury  disagreeing  each  time.      The  case  was  then  dismissed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  had  a  case  of  epilepsy  with  periods  of 
unconsciousness  not  long  ago  in  the  Northern  Hospital.  A 
man  was  picked  up  in  an  unconscious  condition  having  been 
apparently  sand-bagged  He  returned  to  consciousness,  but 
had  apparently  suffered  entire  loss  of  memory.  He  was  de- 
clared insane  and  sent  to  the  Northern  Hospital.  I  saw  him 
there  but  could  find  no  evidence  of  insanity  but  there  was 
some  epilepsy.  We  learned  a  good  deal  of  his  history  there. 
It  seems  he  had  had  a  similar  experience  in  Illinois  where  he 
was  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Kankakee.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Northern  Hospital  and  afterwards  we 
learned  he  had  a  similar  experience  in  Michigan.  Dr.  Rogers 
(of  Logansport)  and  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  had  sand-bagged  himself  and  had  turned  his  pockets 
wrong  side  out  himself.  It  certainly  seemed  strange  that  a 
man  should  be  sand-bagged  three  times  within  a  year.  He 
was  a  very  intelligent  fellow  in  every  other  respect.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  a  case  of  this  kind  as  he  was 
epileptic  while  at  the  hospital. 

Dk.  Carson.  The  Century  recently  published  an  article  by 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  where  cases  something  of  this  character 
are  described,  cases  where  consciousness  was  lost  for  some 
time.  In  these  cases  the  question  of  feigning  must  be  elimi- 
nated to  make  them  psychical  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Fish.  We  frequently  get  feigned  epilepsy  but  they 
are  usually  cured  by  a  suggestion  of  hydropathic  treatment. 

Dr.  Sweringen.     There  is  a  case  related  of  a    man    who 
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feigned  epilepsy  so  as  to  allow  his  p^ls  to  rob  the  sympathiz- 
ers while  he  was  in  the  fit.  A  kind  old  doctor  helped  him  iir 
an  attack  on  a  ferry  boat  and  was  so  sincere  in  his  compas- 
sion that  he  took  him  to  his  own  home  and  after  the  man 
had  had  his  post  epileptic  sleep  and  had  gone,  the  doctor 
found  himself  robbed  of  his  watch  and  several  other  orna- 
ments. ^  People  l>ecame  finally  convinced  that  the  ii^n  was^ 
feij^ning  epilepsy. 

Mrs.  Brown.  1  think  that  feigning  epilepsy  is  common. 
I  believe  it  used  to  be  considered  that  epilepsy  included  a 
positive  lack  of  consciousness. 

Dr.  SwERiNGEN.  There  may  be  a  spasm  of  a  group  of 
muscles  without  loss  of  consciousness. 

Dr.  Knight.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Carson  if,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chronic  cases  of  epilepsy  where  there  is  a 
typical  convolsion  with  contraction  of  the  vnuscles,  be  con- 
siders epilepsy  a  disease  ? 

Dr.  Carson.      I  suppose  it  must  be  a  disease. 

Dr.  Knight.  With  the  exception  of  these  cases  of  course 
we  all  know  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  yet  to  get  any 
pathological  change,  even  in  chronic  epilepsy  :  wouldn't  he 
consider  that  epilepsy  in  all  its  forms,  especially  of  early  life,  is 
not  a  disease  bot  a  symptomatic  condition  ? 

Dr.  Carson.  1  believe  epilepsy  is  looked  upon  a&a  disease; 
it  might  be  considered  a  condition  possibly  in  some  cases. 

Dr.  Sweringen.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  epi- 
lepsy will  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom.  We  know  now 
that  we  have  epilepsy  as  a  result  of  certain  lesions,  and  this 
only  hints  at  possible  pathological  changes  in  all  cases. 

Dr.  Knight.     What  lesions  ? 

Dr.  Sweringen.      Such  as  cerebral  tumors,  etc. 

Dr.  Knight.      You  practically  agree  with  me  ? 

Dr.  Sweringen.     Yes. 

Dr.  Knight.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about 
chronic  epilepsy,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  epilepsy  is  a 
disease. 

Dr.  Miller.  It  is  a  common  impression  outside  of  the 
profession  that  sunstroke  sometimes  results  in  epilepsy  and  I 
have  known  epileptics  to  attribute  their  condition  to  having 
been  overcome  with  heat.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  that. 
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Dr.  KiJiGHT.  I  -hav*  known  convulsions  to  follow  sun- 
stroke. 

Dr.  Sweringen,  Where  it  follows  sunstroke  it  is  usually 
considered  as  resulting  from  a  meningitis  which  has  been 
lighted  up  by  the  sunstroke.  Then,  in  those  cases  of  ther- 
mic fever  which  recover,  but  in  which  the  temperature  has 
risen  to  the  enormous  d^jee  it  sometimes  does,  and  epilepsy 
results  with  the  absence  of  meningeal  lesions,  it  is  held,  '1 
believe,  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  some  occult  change 
effected  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Geo.  Mogridge,  of  Glenwood,  Iowa,  on 
**  Sporadic  Cretinism  and  Idiocy  "  was  read  by  the  secretary^. 
iPage  447.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Johnson  referred  to  a  case  in  the  Fort  Wayne  institu*- 
tion.  She  had  a  deaf-mute  brother  and  sister.  Then  there 
is  an  older  sister  who  has  a  broad  face,  a  flat  nose,  wide  alae 
and  thick  lips.  There  are  a  younger  brother  and  sister  who 
have  no  appearance  of  that  kind.  Four  of  them  have  that 
appearance.  They  take  after  their  mother.  The  father  and 
inother  deny  any  relationship  of  blood.  They  are  a  very 
low  grade  of  family,  immigrants,  people  of  most  repulsive 
ways.      The  oldest  brother  is  in  the  penitentiary   for    incest* 

Dr,  Rogers.  We  never  had  but  one  case  of  that  kind> 
— a  boy — and  his  folks  missed  him  so  that  he  only  stay- 
ed a  few  davs. 

Dr.  Sweringen.  The  etiology  of  these  cases  is  interest- 
ing. I  should  like  to  know  what  part  rachitis  plays,  wheth- 
er rachitis  can  lead  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  One  case 
here  walks  and  is  able  to  feed  herself.  She  has  not  changed 
much  in  four  years.      She  is  now  15. 

Dr.  Fish.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  fig- 
ure consanguinity  seems  to  play.  I  collected  statistics  for 
our  legislature  in  reference  to  that  fact  and  I  think  the  re* 
suits  were  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  less  than  three  per 
cent  where  we  could  get  any  history  of  consanguinity.  We 
must  remember  that  we  get  all  the  defective  cases  that  are 
the  result  of  consanguineous  marriages  and  we  do  not  hear  of 
those  that  are  all  right. 

Dr.  Stewart.  I  don't  think  any  more  such  cases  occur 
from  consanguineous  marriages  than  from  others. 

A  paper  by  Dr.   Frank    Parsons    Norbury  on    '*  Operative 
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Interference  in  Microcephalus  a  Failure,"  was   read    by    Dr. 
Sweringen.      [Page  421.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Fish.  Two  years  a^o  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society  in  which  I  took  the  same  ground 
that  is  taken  by  Dr.  Norbury.  I  also  heard  Dr.  Kean's  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  at  Elwyn.  The  mortality  as  I  under- 
stood it  was  greater  than  that  given  by  Dr.  Jacobi.  It  was 
twenty-five  per  cent  then,  and  then  the  reports  were  imper- 
fect. For  instance  Wyeth  made  a  report  of  the  operation 
on  a  child  eleven  months  old  and  one  month  later  says  there 
was  '*  surprising  improvement.**  The  amount  of  improve- 
ment that  could  be  detected  jn  thirty  day«^  in  a  child  of  that 
age  would  be  slight.  I  have  had  in  my  care  at  Lincoln  two 
cases  operated  on  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  with  suita- 
ble training  in  an  institution  they  would  have  done 
as  well  without  if  not  better.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
operation  was  of  any  benefit  to  them  at  all.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  right  to  make  a  feeble-minded  child  the  subject 
of  scientific  experimentation  when  the  mortality  is  so  great 
as  it  is.  A  man  should  have  a  pretty  definite  and  well  defin- 
ed idea  that  he  is  going  to  do  some  good  before  he  should  at- 
tempt it.  It  is  one  of  the  popular  surgical  fads  that  run 
their  course  and  are  relegated  after  a  few  years  to  the  lum- 
ber room  of  the  medical  garret. 

The  papers  which  had  been  read  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Printing. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  ask  Dr.  Mogridge  to  furnish 
cuts  of  the  case  he  presents  to  use  in  the  printed  report. 

By  special  request  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on 
•*  Paranoia "  was  read  by  Dr.  Carson,  on  condition  that  it 
should  not,  for  certain  reasons,  be  published. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Fish.  In  one  of  the  legal  magazines  there  is  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  Prendergast  case.  It  is  the  care  of 
such  cases  that  causes  gray  heads  and  scanty  hair.  They  all 
seem  to  have  an  insufferable  egotism.  They  are  always 
right.  Everyone  is  out  of  joint  except  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  moral  imbeciles  I  have  almost  invariably  found  that 
the  parents  were  insane  or  that  there  was  insanity  in  the  line 
of  descent.      I  have  had  several   cases  of  this   character    at 
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Lmc-oln.  In  some  cases  they  wotild  exhibit  extreme  repent- 
ance and  the  next  minute  perhaps  repeat  what  they  had 
done.  .  I  must  confess  that  I  admire  Dr.  Bsrrs  persistence. 
I  consider  his  paper  a  valuable  contribution. 

In  the  matter  of  the  distinction  between  moral  imbecility 
paranoia, 

Mr.  Johnson  asked,  **  Is  one  the  arrest  of  the  development 
of  the  moral  functions  and  the  other  the  loss  of  the  moral 
functions  after  once  having  had   them  ?*^ 

Dr.  Fish.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  one  is  congenital 
and  one  comes  on  in  after  life  ?  The  trouble  is  these  moral 
iml>eciles  know  too  much.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  a  mora) 
imbecile  goes  on  for  a  time  and  is  not  recognised  as  an  im- 
becile and  is  turned  loose  on  the  community  where  he  is 
known  as  a  **  crank"  until  he  commits  a  crime  when  we  call 
it  paranoia.  That  would  be  called  evolution  wouldn't  it  ? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Johnson,     The  evolution  of  a  diagnosis! 

Dr.  Carson.  I  think  these  conditions  overlap  each  other 
in  some  cases.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  a  pretty  decided  line 
of  distinction.  In  paranoia  the  insane  condition  predomin- 
ates and  there  may  or  may  not  be  imbecility.  It  may  be  sim- 
ply a  person  not  well  balanced.  A  great  many  persons  are 
a  little  out  of  mental  balance  but  you  would  hardly  consider 
them  imbecile.  Such  persons  are  more,  likely  to  develop  the 
paranoiacconditions.  They  get  to  have  delusions,  and  they  be- 
come possessed  of  these  delusions,  as  in  the  case  of  Guiteau, 
Prendergast  and  others. 

Dr.  Fish.  Wasn't  Frank  Callier  accused  of  being  a  par- 
anoiac ?^  I  once  went  through  the  institution  with  Dr.  Gun- 
ning and  was  amused  at  the  history  of  his  reasoning.  Cal- 
lier one  day  struck  a  poor  inoflfensive  Chinaman  on  the  nose 
and  made  it  bleed.  The  doctor  said  to  him,  **What  made 
you  hit  that  man  ?  It  is  wrong  and  you  ought  not  to  do  it  r 
Collier  looked  up  and  said,  **  And  you  pretend  to  be  a  phy- 
sician !  You  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  insanity.  In  insanity  there  is  congestion 
existing  in  the  brain  and  my  action  in  regard  to  this  China - 
nicin  was  simply  that  of  the  medical  man,  a  method  of  reliev- 
ing him  of  too  much  blood  in  the  brain." 

Mr.  Johnson,  I  move  that  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  sec- 
retary   of    the    State    Board    of    Charities   of   Indiana,      be 
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elected    an    active    member   of    the   Association.        Voted. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Bancroft  on  Physical  Training;  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Barrows,  [pa^e  426]  who  followed  it  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  advantages  of  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics  for  the  class  of  inmates  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.  Physically  it  is  of  special  help  in  securing:  an 
erect  pose,  a  better  gait  and  a  fuller  chest  capacity.  Men- 
tally it  helps  to  develop  attention  and  quick  response  to  com- 
mands. The  Swedish  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts School  for  Feeble-Minded  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  piano  is  used  for  marching  and  the  more  advanced  have 
other  forms  of  exercise  besides  the  free-hand  movements. 

Adjourned  at  6  p.  m. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Thursday  night.  May  jr. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  chapel  with  music  in- 
terspersed in  the  exercises.  Many  interested  persons  were 
present  from  Fort  Wayne.  The  -collection  of  the  work  of 
the  feeble-minded  in  eight  state  institutions  which  was  made 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
held  in  Nashville,  May  23-28,  was  exhibited  and  a  paper  on 
•*  Manual  Training  for  the  Feeble-Minded  *'  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Barrows.      [Page  441.] 

Dr.  Stewart  was  asked  to  open  a  discussion  on  manual 
training. 

Dr.  Stewart.  This  is  an  elegant  industrial  display,  one 
well  worth  study.  I  have  more  knowledge  of  the  practical 
industries  than  of  this  finer  work  which  you  see  here.  Our 
school  in  Kentucky  has  introduced  practical  work.  We 
produce  shoes,  mats,  mattresses,  brooms  and  things 
of  that  kind.  The  girls  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy  work  but  I 
have  thought  that  teaching  practical  work  to  the  feeble- 
minded would  be  more  useful  to  them  and  for  that  reason  I 
adopted  these  simple  trades.  • 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  beauty  of  work  should  not  consist  so 
much  in  intricacy  of  design  as  in  neatness  of  workmanship. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  educative  than  just  the  con- 
stant effort  to  do  a  thing  well. 

Dr.  Rogers.  We  believe  in  Minnesota  in  keeping  the 
children  occupied.  Sometime  ago  we  were  somewhat  dis- 
couraged   about    the    discipline    of  our  boys.       There    was 
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too  much  mischief  goin^  on  in  the  day  room  after  school 
hours,  and  we  could  not  find  suitable  occupation  for  the  boys. 
They  had  had  their  work  in  the  shops  but  they  were  still  full 
of  spirit  and  it  displayed  itself  in  mischief.  We  had  always 
held  that  scrubbing  floors  was  not  dignified  enough  for  boys 
and  that  the  girls  must  do  it  but  our  girls  were  rather  over- 
worked while  the  boys  had  not  enough  to  do.  So  we 
set  the  boys  to  scrubbing  and  dish  washing.  When 
the  matron  told  them  they  were  expected  to  do  this 
work  ihey  laughed  quite  heartily  over  it.  But  they  began 
and  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to  have  seen  those 
boys  scrubbing  the  large  dining-room.  The  result  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  They  enjoy  it  as  they  have  enjoyed  all 
their  other  manual  training  and  to-day  you  could  hardly  get 
those  boys  out  of  that  department.  Meanwhile  the  girls  are 
set  free  to  do  lighter  work  and  to  be  more  out  doors.  We 
have  made  no  brilliant  discovery  in  this  but  it  has  proved  a 
good  thing.  Mrs.  Barrows  referred  to  a  bright  **  feeble- 
minded" boy  of  small  stature  who  induced  others  to  thrash 
his  enemies  for  him.  We  have  a  boy  of  that  kind,  a  moral 
imbecile.  We  call  him  Joe.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  that  boy  for  he  has  a  wonderful  capacity  for  having  things 
of  value  stick  to  his  hands.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  him 
employed  and  so  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  One  day  we 
sent  him  out  in  the  yard  to  help  the  ooys  shovel  dirt  to  fill 
up  a  ravine  and  we  thought  this  was  something  that  Joe 
could  not  avoid  and  that  he  would  really  have  to  work. 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards  some  of  us  happened  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  Joe  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  barrow 
filled  by  the  other  boys,  had  mounted  it  and  the  boys  were 
wheeling  him  on  the  top  of  the  dirt.  Moral  imbeciles  you 
see  make  first-class  foremen  !  ' 

Hon.  R.  a.  Mott.  One  day  one  of  the  boys  in  the  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Faribault  pulled  me  by  the  coat 
and  said  he  wanted  to  show  me  something.  I  followed  him 
up  stairs  and  in  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  box  from  which 
he  took  a  package  which  he  unrolled  and  brought  out  a  little 
nubbin  of  corn  and  said  triumphantly,  **I  raised  that!"  I 
enquired  and  found  it  was  true.  In  the  summer  he  had  ask- 
ed for  a  hill  of  corn  for  himself  and  he  was  told  to  pick  one 
out.  He  picked  one  out  on  a  corner  where  they  used  to 
drive  the  oxen.      One  day  the  oxen  browsed  the  corn  and  de- 


stroyed  the  whole  hill  except  oi>e  little  stalk.  But  thfs  boy 
had  hotid  and  hoed  at  it  all  siHT>n>er  till  he  feathered  this  one 
little  ear  of  com  which  he  harvested  ar>d  hid  away  and  he 
was  as  proud  of  it  as  Caesar  ever  was  of  his  crown.  Yoacar* 
make  the  application. 

Dr.  Fish.      The  j^round  has  been  so  thoroughly    covered 
by  Mrs.  Barrows  naost  excellent  paper  that  there  remains  but 
little  to  be  said.      I    have    been    long    interested    in    n>anual 
training.      In  the  Illinois  school  about  sixty-five  per  cent  o£ 
the  inmates  come  from  families  too  poor  to  furnish  clothing: 
and  transportation.      It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  selection  of 
employment  for  these  children  who  are  practically  destitute 
as  well  as  feeble-minded  such  employment   should   be  given 
as  wall  enable  them  in  a  measure  to  earn  partial   support   if 
they  are  ever  obliged  to  leave  the  institution.      While   i   was 
engaged  in  state  work  that  end  was  steadily   kept    in    view. 
The  great  majority  that  we  have  in  state  institutions  are  not 
natorallv  inclined  to  mechanical  trades.      The  larger  pvercent- 
age  will  inevitably  find  work  on  the  farm.      I  regret  that   we 
cannot  display  an  Illinois  farm  to  show  how  it  has  been    cul- 
tivated by  the  larger  bo>s.      The  food  for  the   institution    is 
largely  raised  there  so  that  we  are  sure  of  a  rrvarket.      It  is  a 
' '  home  market  "  in  every  .sense  of  the  word.      We  should  not 
loose  sight  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic'  but  we  should  thor- 
ouf^hly  realize  that  the   exp>ense   of    maintenance    is   great. 
Shoes  and  clothing  should  be  made  in  the  institution  ;  stock- 
ings should  be  knit  there.      That  turns  idle  labor  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste  into  something  of  value  to  the  state. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  all  of  our  state    institutions 
due  regard  is  now  being  paid  to  manual  training.      But  I  must 
stop  before  I  get  mounted  on  my  hobby-horse. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Mott  to  speak  on  the  relation 
of  state  institutions  to  politics. 

Mr.  Mott  responded  in  an  address  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract ; 

THE  RELATION  OF  PAUTV  POLITICS  TO  STATE  LNSnTUTIOPiS, 

What  is  politics  ?  It  is  not  the  science  of  government  ; 
that  does  not  make  politics.  It  is  the  science  of  government 
reduced  to  practice.  It  is  the  art  of  managing  communities 
of  men  and  things  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  public  ma- 
terial interests.      The  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  the    relig- 
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ious  and  intellectual  training  of  any  child  within  its  borders 
except  so  far  as  that  training  is  connected  with  public  inter- 
ests. He  should  be  taught  righteousness  but  not  party  reli- 
gion, not  sectarianism.  There  should  be  complete  divorce 
of  church  and  state. 

Now  I  do  not  know  of  any  practical  politics  except  party 
politics.  Men  cluster  around  certain  principles  and  policies. 
They  come  together  and  enunciate  them  and  invite  the  peo- 
ple under  a  republican  form  of  government  to  take  their 
choice  ;  to  support  this  set  of  principles,  this  policy  or  plan, 
or  the  other,  and  the  majority  must  rule.  The  minority  can- 
not rule  ;  it  is  not  according  to  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  power  of  the  state  is  lodged  in  the  hands  ot  or- 
ganized majorities  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  public  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  They  represent  the  people  and  the  people 
support  our  institutions  of  learning  and  our  charities  by  vol- 
untary gifts.  You  cannot  compel  them  to  support  a  single 
charity  unless  they  choose  to  do  so,  though  we  educate  them 
in  such  a  way  that  their  consciences  will  not  let  them  fail. 

Now  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  carry  on  a  republican  gov- 
ernment only  to  have  the  majority  rule  through  organized 
parties.  When  they  do  not  suit  us  we  give  the  majority  to 
the  other  side. 

The  party  in  power  is  responsible  for  the  government  and 
to  carry  on  the  government  they  have  a  right  to  choose  their 
friends  rather  than  their  enemies.  He  would  be  very  foolish 
who  was  responsible  for  carrying  on  a  great  enterprise  who 
should  entrust  it  to  his  enemies. 

Now  it  might  seem  that  the  party  which  gets  into  power 
had  the  right  to  kick  everybody  out  and  take  in  new  people. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  has.  There  are  barnacles  to  get  rid 
of  as  well  as  to  keep  clear  of.  The  presidents  change  and 
the  president  has  a  right  to  make  up  his  cabinet  of  his 
friends,  but  when  a  political  party  enters  the  spoils  system 
that  is  another  thing.  When  he  gives  all  these  places  of 
trust,  emolument  and  power  to  men  for  the  work  they  have 
done  to  help  elevate  this  party  to  power  without  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  work  that  is  a  different  thing.  The  spoils 
system  and  the  legitimate  right  of  a  party  to  have  its  friends 
help  to  carry  on  the  work  are  two  separate  and  distinct  things. 
The  spoils  system,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  in  vogue 
more  or  less  in  the  government  of  many  of   our  states    and 
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^ood  men  have  been  wrecked  in  life  and  in  character  becaase 
their  party  got  out  of  power,  and  it  is  a  burning  shame.  It 
is  an  outrage  on  the  country.  The  people  have  demanded 
civil  service  reform  and  they  are  going  to  have  it.  The  par- 
ty  that  refuses  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  people  will  be  abol- 
ished forever  some  of  these  days. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that  ?  That  do  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  shall  be  removed  without  cause  ;  that  is  aU.  The 
time  I  hope  will  never  come  when  men  shall  be  retained 
when  there  is  cause  for  their  removal^  and  nr>en  unfit  for  po- 
sition shall  be  placed  there  because  of  partv  political  service. 

That  I  suppose  is  what  our  friends  mean  by  civil  service 
reform.  They  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  removals. 
A  man  ha3  no  more  right  to  hold  an  office  forever  than  he 
has  after  being  once  elected  to  lK>ld  a  place  for  life.  But  at 
the  same  time  each  man  who  enters  these  special  fields  of  la- 
bor has  a  right  to  be  protected  when  he  has  showed  himself 
a  proper  kind  of  man  for  the  work.  It  is  a  monstrous  crime 
to  remove  good,  competent  and  faithful  men  for  the  mere 
reason  that  they  do  not  agree  with  you  in  politics  when  their 
politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  service  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  time  is  coming  I  firmly  believe 
when  some  of  our  leaders  will  mount  a  platform  which  con- 
tains a  solid  plank  of  civil  service  reform.  Lincoln  said,  and 
it  is  true,  that  you  can  fool  the  people  once  and  you  can  locA 
them  a  good  many  times  but  you  cannot  fool  them  all  the 
time.  Some  time  the  people  will  insist  upon  obedience  to 
the  mandate  that  faithful  servants  shall  not  be  removed  ex- 
cept for  cause. 

Now  the  one  practical  question  before  an  assemblage  like 
this  is  :  What  can  we  do  to  hasten  that  day  ?  It  is  a  very 
delicate  question  for  superintendents  and  managers  of  insti- 
tutions.     There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  snggest. 

In  the  first  place  be  honest  with  the  people.  You  are  go- 
ing to  erect  a  building  for  a  certain  purpose  and  you  send  in 
an  estimate  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  it  costs  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Now  that  is  not  honest  and  the  peo- 
ple do  not  like  it.  They  have  a  right  to  find  fault.  In  this 
institution  work  we  ought  to  tell  the  people  what  we  want 
and  let  them  give  it  or  not.  When  you  have  once  made 
your  estimates  you  should  build  according  to  your  estimates, 
A  deficiency  bill — not  always,  but  generally — is  a    sure    sign 
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of  dishonesty  somewhere.     There  shouW  never  be  a  deficient 
<:y  bill  unless  there  has  been  some  unforeseen  exigency. 

In  the  neTct  place  I  <k)n't  think  the  manager  of  any  state 
institution  has  any  business  to  make  his  face  familiar  in  the 
legislative  lobby,  I  think  it  is  bad  policy.  Let  your  institu- 
tion stand  on  its  merits  and  the  people  will  take  care  of  it. 
Wear  your  politics  lilce  a  man,  but  don't  lobby,  don't  go  and 
button-hole  legislators  to  make  them  gi\'e  you  appropriations. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  American  people  will  do  so  readily, 
so  cheerfully,  so  gladly,  as  to  relieve  stricken  American 
homes  anil  lives.      You  can  trust  the  people. 

Dr.  Knioht.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  ought  to  be  :  it 
is  a  question  of  what  actually  is.  Now  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mott 
in  certain  things,  but  I  have  noticed  that  no  one  gets  any- 
thing unless  he  goes  for  it.  If  a  superintendent  of  any  pub- 
lic institution  in  any  state  simply  sits  calmly  down  at  home 
<ind  looks  after  the  routine  work  of  the  institution  and  does 
nothing  to  help  himself,  in  the  words  of  the  small  boy,  he  is 
^* going  to  get  left."  This  matter  of  political  interference  in 
every  state  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  question.  The  ques- 
tion with  every  legislator  seems  to  be  **  What  am  I  going  to 
get  out  of  this  thing  ?'  I  do  not  believe  in  going  down  to 
the  legislature  with  your  pocket  full  of  money  but  I  do  be- 
lieve in  going  down  and  looking  after  your  affairs  and  bring* 
ing  your  influence  to  bear  on  your  own  work  and  in  bringing 
the  influence  of  your  friends  to  bear  for  the  benefit  of  this 
work.  I  believe  we  have  got  to  do  it  now.  But  as  soon  as 
the  time  comes  when  civil  service  shall  be  thoroughly  car- 
ried out  by  both  parties  just  so  soon  we  can  sit  down  and 
wait,  but  until  that  day  comes  we  must  look  after  our  own 
affairs. 

Mr.  Mott.     Oh,  you  lack  faith. 

Dr.  Knight.  I  have  noticed  that  it  ivS  a  good  thing  for 
faith  and  work  to  go  together. 

Adjourned  at  9:30  P.  M. 

fourth  session. 

Friday  morning,  yunt  /,  t8(^^. 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  9 

A.    M. 

Dr.  Knight.  The  committee  on  Time  and  Place  report 
that  they  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  city   of    New    Haven, 
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Conn.,  as  tne  place  where  we  shall  hold  our  next  annual 
meeting  ana  that  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  meeting  be 
on  the  day  which  shall  be  given  to  us  by  the  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  in  which  to  hold  our  general  ses- 
sion. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Fish.  The  committee  on  Nominations  report :  For 
president.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth  ;  vice  president,  Dr.  S.  J. 
Fort  ;  permanent  treasurer  and  secretary,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers  ; 
official  reporter  and  editor,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

On  motion  the  nominations  were  confirmed  and  these  per- 
sons were  declared  elected. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to 
collect  five  dollars  annually  from  each  active  member. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Dr.  Knight,  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Barrows  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  confer 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  to  make  arrangements  for  the  joint 
session  in  New  Haven  and  to  secure  a  suitable  time  for  gen- 
eral and  sectional  meetings. 

A  paper  on  '*  Thoughts  on  Evolution  in  the  Instruction  of 
the  Feeble-Minded,"  [Page  434]  was  read  by  Dr.  Miller,  who 
prefaced  it  by  saying  that  it  had  been  incited  by  an  article  in 
the  Alienist  and  Neurologist  on  instruction  in  feeble-minded 
schools.  The  article  stated  that  Kansas  had  abolished  in- 
struction in  her  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  rea- 
son which  seemed  to  justify  such  action  was  that  the  teach- 
ers were  simply  normal  teachers  and  not  teachers  after  the 
type  of  Seguin,  Wilbur  and  Kerlin. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Mott.  We  outside  fellows  do  not  understand  your 
technical  language — we  talk  plain  United  States,  but  we 
know  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  universe  is  mind  and  that 
the  function  of  mind  is  thought  and  that  the  fruit  of  thought 
is  ideas  and  that  ideas  rule  the  world.  But  suppose  we 
hadn*t  any  mind  to  start  with  ?  If  I  had  a  lot  of  feeble- 
minded children  sent  to  me  to  care  for  I  would  say,  goto  the 
doctor  first  and  when  you  have  got  the  machinery  all  right 
then  go  to  the  school  teacher.  Physiology  should  precede 
psychology. 
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Dk.  Miller      I  have  made  that  provision  in  my  paper. 

Dr.  Fish.  I  have  li<?tened  with  interest  to  Dr.  Miller's 
admirable  paper.  I  suppose  that  anyone  who  has  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  work  would  hardly  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  abolishing  the  schools.  They  have  demon* 
strated  their  right  to  exist  time  and  time  ag:ain.  Associated 
-with  school  work  comes  manual  training^.  There  is  no  reason 
-why  the  two  should  not  go  hand  in  hand.  Place  the  feeble- 
minded child  in  school  to  receive  all  the  training  it  can  but 
do  not  begin  and  end  there.  There  is  no  sense  in  sending  a 
boy  from  childhood  up  to  t8  to  school  and  after  he  has  re- 
ceived all  the  schooling  of  which  he  is  capable  keeping  him 
then  for  the  balance  of  his  natural  life.  When  he  has  receiv- 
ed all  that  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  then  put  him  to  work. 
Let  him  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm  and  you  will  have  a 
happy,  healthy  and  contented  boy  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  earlier  workers  preceded  was 
that  of  physiological  instruction.  Those  who  have  read  Dr. 
Seguin's  book  need  not  that  I  should  say  anything  further, 
but  there  is  always  a  chance  for  development  in  our  school 
methods.  We  shall  never  get  to  a  point  'where  there  will  be 
a  standstill.  Our  motto  must  be  advancement,  excelsior. 
Many  of  the  thoughts  in  Dr.  Miller's  paper  point  to  a  course 
which  may  be  profitably  pursued. 

Dr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  Association  and  their  friends  as  to 
the  importance  of  industrial  training.  I  should  only  supple- 
ment Dr.  Fibh*s  remark  by  this  that  school  and  industrial 
work  should  begin  together.  The  important  thing  to  recol- 
lect in  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded  child,  as  well  as  in 
the  normal  child,  is  that  labor  of  all  kinds  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate and  honorable  but  is  equal  to  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  idea  that  industrial  education  must  accom- 
pany intellectual  instruction  is  growing  and  to  the  extent 
that  that  idea  is  developed  and  carried  out  it  will  be  a  suc- 
cess among  all  classes.  I  believe  in  nnaking  our  boys  and 
girls  feel  at  first  that  they  must  learn  how  to  do  simple  work, 
how  to  assist  their  companions,  how  to  make  themselves 
useful  generally  and  to  feel  that  that  is  an  honorable  thing 
and  the  highest  thing  they  can  do.  We  have  had  the  co-or- 
dinate plan  in  Minnesota,  not  only  because  we  wish  to  ele- 
vate the  position  of  industrial  training,    but  because  we   Hnd 
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this  mutual  association  aids  in  intellectual  development.  The 
child  can  spend  an  hour  in  manual  training  and  then  another 
in  the  school  room  more  profitably  than  two  hours  in  either 
alone.  I  speak  now  of  the  younger  children.  After  a  child 
has  learned  some  industry  so  that  he  can  follow  it  continu- 
ously then  he  can  be  placed  at  a  trade. 

Mrs.  Brown.  In  experiments  with  normal  children  it  is 
seen  that  if  a  certain  amount  of  time  is  taken  for  manual 
work  those  children  learn  faster  than  those  who  learn  only 
from  books. 

Dr.  Fish.  The  Washington  school  at  St.  Louis  is  estab- 
lished on  that  plan. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Our  teachers  have  shown  much  if  not  all 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early  apostles  of  the  work.  I  have 
been  delighted  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  love  has  come 
into  my  heart  as  I  have  seen  the  work  of  some  of  the  teach- 
ers with  these  children.  A  sympathetic  insight  into  the  needs 
and  quality  of  the  minds  of  the  children  has  developed  in  the 
most  striking  and  useful  ways  their  dormant  intellects.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  do  without  the  school.  We  believe 
that  the  school  should  begin  at  the  kindergarten  and  go  right 
up  from  there  ;  that  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  and 
brain  should  go  together.  The  fact  that  we  have  done  such 
things  in  these  schools  has  probably  helped  the  outside  edu- 
cator. I  think  the  science  of  education  is  similar  whether 
you  apply  it  to  the  feeble-minded  or  the  normal  child.  I 
hope  we  shall  not  decrease  our  schools  but  do  in  them  more 
than  we  have  ever  done  before.  This  is  the  line  we  are  tend- 
ing to,  not  only  to  accomplish  more,  but  to  vary  the  work. 
Then  of  course  we  adopt  the  plan  of  Mr.  Squeers.  who  had 
a  boy  spell  horse  and  then  go  and  curry  the  horse.  We  learn 
how  to  spell  potato  bug  and  then  go  out  and  pick  the  potato 
bug  off  the  vines. 

Dr.  Rogers.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  better  to  go  out 
and  catch  the  potato  bug  first  and  spell  it  afterwards  ! 

Dr.  Stewart.  The  persons  who  are  most  interested  in 
this  discussion  are  right  here  with  us.  Can't  we  get  some  of 
the  teachers  to  say  something  ? 

Miss  Eleanor  Wright.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Johnson  had  to  say.  I  think  very  few  teachers  employed 
in  this  work,  even  if  they  do  not  come  in  with  a  feeling  of 
interest,  fail  to  develop  an  increasing  interest  in   the   condi- 
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tion  of  the  children  and  sympathy  with  them.  Unless  there 
is  this  feeling  of  kindness  and  sympathy  the  teachers  cannot 
succeed.  I  think  it  is  a  most  interesting  work,  indeed  fasci- 
nating, because  we  realize  that  these  children  are  helpless 
and  all  that  we  can  do  for  them  after  all  is  to  make  their 
lives  happier  and  to  help  them  to  do  what  they  can  for  them- 
selves and  others.  We  realize  that  they  are  here  for  life  and 
if  we  can  we  make  them  happy.  In  the  public  schools  it  is 
an  entirely  different  thing.  The  fact  that  the  children  are 
helpless  and  will  always  remain  so  brings  us  into  touch  with 
them  and  we  work  harder  for  them  than  in  ordinary  school 
work,  and  with  more  sympathy. 

Other  teachers  being  called  on,  Mrs.  Mary  Flemming  said 
that  Miss  Wright  had  expressed  her  views.  Mr.  John  Tate 
said  that  he  thought  the  children  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
school  till  they  had  acquired  all  they  were  capable  of  doing. 
The  more  perfectly  developed  the  mind  is  the  better  they 
can  learn  their  trade  afterwards.  They  should  be  kept  in 
school  till  they  are  14,  perhaps  18.  They  should  be  in  school 
at  least  half  the  time  till  then. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Johnston  thought  it  a  very  good  sugges- 
tion that  each  teacher  should  know  as  much  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  each  child  as  possible.  From  his  own  experience  in 
that  direction  he  had  seen  the  advantage.  It  had  helped 
him  to  employ  certain  methods.  He  thought  mental  and 
manual  training  should  go  hand  in  hand.  He  disagreed 
about  the  potato  bugs  ;  he  thought  they  might  be  picked  up 
and  spelled  at  the  same  time.  That  was  the  method  he 
adopted  in  all  kinds  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Rogers.      I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  So  do  I.  We  must  not  misunderstand  Mr. 
Tate.  Our  school  work  takes  half  the  time  and  the  indus- 
trial work  half  the  time  from  the  first. 

Miss  Alice  Scott.  I  think  it  is  a  great  help  to  teachers 
to  know  all  that  is  possible  about  a  child*s  history. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Tell  us  why  you  preferred  to  teach  the 
grade  you  do  now  rather  than  the  grade  you  had  before. 

Miss  Scott.  I  had  been  with  one  school  three  years  and 
then  I  thought  that  the  boys  were  more  interesting. 

Dr.  Stewart.     Always.      (Laughter.) 

Miss  Scott.     Little  boys. 

Dr.  Fish.     It  is  a  curious  psychological  fact  that  in    our 
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institutions  the  teachers  like  to  teach  best  a   class  of  fittle 
boys. 

Mr,  Johnson,  I  have  beard  people  say  toteachers  :  ••How 
can  you  spend  your  tinie  over  these  children  ?  They  will  be 
imbeciles  all  their  lives  anyhow.  I  don't  see  how  yoi>  caa 
take  such  an  interest  in  them  !*'  On  the  contrary  the  teach- 
ers take  more  interest  because  all  that  the  children  can  ever 
have  is  what  they  are  giving  them  now. 

Mr.  Mott.  Suppose  a  child  stays  here  till  he  is  sixty^ 
don't  you  keep  him  in  school  after  he  is  eighteen  ? 

A  Chorus  of  Voices.     No.     No. 

Mr.  Mott.      Why  isn't  it  a  part  of  hi&  daily  pleasure  ? 

Miss  M.\Y  HiLLARD.  I  think  the  most  interesting  children 
are  the  custodial.  I  have  worked  with  both  classes  and  I 
think  I  have  the  lowest  school  grade  but  I  find  it  more  inter- 
esting ^han  the  higher  grade  children  because  if  you  see  the 
least  improvement  it  is  a  great  encouragement.  You  know 
in  advance  they  can  do  but  little.  I  am  very  much  interest- 
ed in  imbecile  work. 

Dr.  Fish.  I  think  if  we  could  get  the  author  of  that  arti- 
cle in  the  Alienist  here  be  would  get  a  lesson  that  would  con- 
vert him  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Dr.  R(x;£RS.  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  to  sit  still  with  the 
imputations  abroad  that  the  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day 
are  not  as  devoted  as  in  the  time  of  Seguin  and  Wilbur.  It 
is  a  mistake.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  this  country  except  the  one  in  California,  and  I  can 
testify  that  the  teachers  are  loyal  and  devoted. to  their  work. 
They  give  all  their  energies  to  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  want  to  hear  from  Mrs.  West,  of  Fari- 
bault. 

Mrs.  West.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  lovely 
characteristics  that  have  been  developed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  these  unfortunates.  The  mind  of  a  little  child  is  like  an 
open  book  but  as  soon  as  the  normal  child  begins  to  develop 
there  come  sealed  pages  to  the  most  intimate  friend.  It  is 
the  perpetual  infancy  and  childhood  of  these  children  that 
makes  it  possible  to  come  so  into  sympathy  with  them  and 
that  in  a  reflex  way  draws  out  the  mother  instinct  in  both 
the  men  and  the  women  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  1 
think  a  mother  of  little  children  can  see  what  a  ground  for 
sympathy  there  is  better  than  one  who  has  simply  taught  in 
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public  schools  and  who  has  come  only  in  contact  with  chil- 
dren who  have  begun  to  live  their  independent  lives.  One 
must  come  into  sympathy  with  those  who  look  to  us  for  help. 

Dr.  Rogers.  Dr.  McDonald  in  **  Abnormal  Man"  says 
that  whatever  method  succeeds  in  this  work  will  succeed  any- 
where and  the  implication  is  that  educators  everywhere  are 
looking  to  these  schools  for  methods. 

Mrs.  Mary  Orr.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  teachers  in 
feeble-minded  schools  are  more  interested  in  their  work  than 
any  teachers  I  have  ever  known  and  I  think  that  our  teach- 
ers show  more  interest  than  any  I  ever  knew.  I  believe  the 
educational  and  manual  training  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald  on  **  Care  and  Training  of 
Lower  Grades,  etc.,*'  was  read  by  Dr.  Rogers  [page45oJ  and 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Printing. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight  it  was  voted  that  the  reading  of 
the  reports  from  states  should  be  dispensed  with  and  that  in 
printing  they  should  be  limited  to  five  hundred  words    each. 

No  reports  dn  *'  School  Training  and  Hospital  Care"  were 
presented. 

In  answer  to  the  request  for  **  Clinical  Reports,"  Dr.  Car- 
son spoke  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Carson.  When  I  became  superintendent  at  Syracuse 
I  saw  the  need  of  hospital  provision  for  the  sick.  There  was 
no  place  to  care  for  the  sick  and  ailing  except  in  a  separate 
room  and  no  place  for  isolating  contagious  and  infectious 
disea<5es.  The  very  first  year  I  made  an  application  to  the 
legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  hospital  and  we 
secured  a  small  amount.  I  intended  to  have  a  small  frame 
building  which  could  be  burned  if  necessary  but  after  further 
consideration  we  applied  for  an  additional  appropriation  to 
make  a  more  substantial  building  and  the  following  year  a 
small  hospital  for  eighteen  beds  was  erected  of  brick.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  completed  and  furnished  we  had  a 
case  of  diphtheria  and  it  was  at  once  occupied.  We  placed 
there  a  trained  nurse  and  gave  her  some  assistance  and  full 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  children.  Once  having  oc- 
cupied the  hospital  we  felt  its  value  and  we  have  occupied  it 
ever  since.  Two  years  ago  we  secured  another  appropriation 
and  made  an  addition  so  that  now  we  have  a  hospital  of  forty- 
four  beds,  of  two  floors,  each  floor  containing  one  or  more 
single  rooms.      We  have  placed  in  this  hospital  nurses  in  uni- 
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form  who  have  been  trained  for  the  special  work  to  which 
they  devote  their  whole  time  day  and  night.  I  am  now  sure 
that  any  child  who  needs  hospital  care  will  receive  it  as  well 
there  as  at  any  hospital  in  our  city.  It  is  a  great  source  of 
relief  to  us  all  to  know  that  we  can  furnish  such  care. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Do  you  quarantine  your  children  when 
admitted  to  the  school  } 

Dr.  Carson.  Our  original  plan  was  to  place  our  children 
in  detention  for  ten  days  and  we  have  done  it  at  times.  It 
depends  on  circumstances.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  rule  to 
follow.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  admitted  into  the  institution  it 
is  the  rule  to  take  him  to  the  ph^'sician.  I  have  a  medical 
assistant,  a  woman,  who  examines  the  child  from  head  to 
foot  and  of  course  if  he  has  any  skin  disease  it  is  detected. 
We  have  never  had  any  scarlet  fever  or  whooping  cough. 
We  had  measles,  brought  in  by  an  employee,  and  a  severe 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever. 

Dk.  Fish.     Where  do  you  get  your  nurses  ? 

Dr.  Carson.  Our  nurses  are  a  superior  grade  of  attend- 
ants. We  have  not  really  reached  the  grade  for  nurses  that 
we  hope  to. 

Dr.  Fish.  Do  you  have  a  trained  nurse  graduate  at  the 
head  ? 

Dr.  Carson.  We  have  a  graduate  of  a  private  hospital 
and  our  nurses  are  well  trained  for  the  work.  Dr.  Hathaway 
lectures  to  them  and  instructs  them.  Within  a  year  we  have 
placed  one  of  our  nurses  on  the  list  in  the  city  hospital  direc- 
tory subject  to  call  for  private  nursing.  Last  Sunday  we 
had  a  call  for  two  and  I  think  we  shall  obtain  funds  from 
that  source  to  meet  some  of  the  expense  of  our  hospital  ser- 
vice. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  upon  epilepsy  was  resumed. 

Dr.  Sweringen.  I  have  been  asked  by  Dr.  Rogers  to  re- 
port a  case  or  two,  but  in  the  short  time  given  to  me  I  hard- 
ly know  what  to  select. 

In  the  remarks  made  yesterday  regarding  epilepsy  bein^ 
merely  a  symptom  of  some  pathological  change  occurring  in 
the  brain  or  in  the  nervous  system  in  some  portion  of  the 
body,  and  in  support  of  the  stand  I  then  took,  I  might  cite 
the  result  of  two  autopsies  where  epilepsy  proved  to  be  mere- 
ly the  result  of  an  existing  brain  lesion. 
-  One  was  the  case  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  had  been  in    the 
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institution  since  1890  or  1891.  The  family  history  is  nega- 
tive except  that  the  father  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  The  child  appeared  to  be  as  well  as  usual,  ac- 
cording to  the  papers,  until  1889.  The  first  time  he  was 
taken  was  after  the  indigestion  of  a  hearty  meal  of  grapes  and 
from  that  time  on  the  spasms  have  recurred,  at  very  much 
lessened  intervals,  until  at  times  the  case  would  be  status  epi- 
lepticus,  in  which  the  spasm  continued  for  several  hours. 
They  numbered  by  actual  counting  of  those  that  could  be 
distinguished  114  by  day  and  12  r  by  night,  on  one  occasion. 
Of  course  that  is  almost  a  continuous  spasm. 

The  child  had  been  going  to  school  and  learning  tolerably 
well  until  the  time  the  epilepsy  developed.  Even  here  he 
seemed  rather  bright  when  he  first  came,  for  an  epileptic  or 
feeble-minded  child.  But  his  faculties  had  been  degenerating 
gradually  and  surely  ever  since,  until  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  he  had  been  only  at  rare  intervals  able  to  speak  at  all. 
There  was  no  marked  cranial  deformity  but  there  existed 
right-sided  hemiplegia  and  the  patient  also  had  a  well  mark- 
ed example  of  Hutchinson*s  teeth,  but  there  was  no  other 
evidence  of  specific  disease. 

He  finally  became  weakened  and  emaciated  and  died  of 
exhaustion,  having  had  no  spasms  the  week  previous  to  his 
death. 

The  autopsy  showed  a  skull  thicker  than  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  should  suspect  some  lesion  of  the  bone  at  Some  time  from 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  his  Hutchinson's  teeth.  The 
whole  left  hemisphere  was  decidedly  smaller  than  the  right 
and  firmer  in  substance,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  show- 
ing general  sclerosis.  It  was  remarkable  to  me  that  it  was 
confined  to  the  left  side  if  we  hold  to  the  alleged  origin  of  the 
trouble.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  merely  a  concomitant, 
that  the  first  spasm  followed  indigestion  produced  by  gorging 
with  grapes,  and  the  disease  was  really  due  to  a  disease  of 
the  brain.  That  was  one  of  a  very  large  series  of  cases  in 
which  epilepsy  is  due  to  brain  diseases  which  is  appreciable 
to  the  naked  eye  and  not  due  to  any  very  fine  pathological 
change.  But  I  think  it  is  illustrative  of  a  great  number  of 
instances  of  so-called  epilepsy  causing  paralysis  which  does 
not  come  on  until  long  after  the  epilepsy.  It  might  have 
seemed  that  it  was  due  to  some  cerebral  mischief  occurring 
during  one  of  the  paroxysms,  like  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel, 
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whereas  the  paralysis  was  really  not  the  result  of  the  spasm 
but  the  result  of  the  loss  of  function  owing  to  the  change  go- 
ing on  in  the  brain. 

I  have  in  mind  another  case,  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  case  of  idiopathic  epilepsy.  I 
could  find  no  reflex  factor.  The  pupils  were  of  equal  size  ; 
there  was  no  palsy  and  there  was  no  history  of  traumatism. 
The  entire  history  was  negative.  He  had  had  epilepsy  for 
some  years.  He  was  remarkably  slow  of  speech  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  laughter  in  the  institution  that  Howard  took  some 
time  to  say  a  thing  but  he  would  say  what  he  wanted  to  if 
you  gave  him  time  enough. 

At  the  autopsy  we  found  nothing  unusual  until  we  got  the 
encephalon  removed  and  then  we  found  a  glioma  along  the 
lower  end  of  the  Sylvan  fissure  possibly  four  inches  long  by 
two  inches  wide  involving  the  convolutions  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobes.  Plainly  this  was  enough  to  account  for  all 
the  trouble  he  had  had.  Of  course  this  case  of  epilepsy  was 
symptomatic  of  the  general  cerebral  trouble.  We  shall  be 
able  sometime  I  believe  to  find  those  pathological  changes 
which  are  accountable  for  the  existence  of  idiopathic  epilep- 
sy. They  may  be  small.  Very  minute  changes  only  are 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  disease  of  this  kind.  In 
some  of  the  brain  tracts  or  in  the  medulla  or  sometimes  in 
the  cortical  region  a  little  thing  will  account  for  the  whole 
trouble  or  for  general  epilepsy,  which  commences  with  a 
monospasm. 

Dr.  Carson.  If  Dr.  Sweringen  believes  in  a  brain  lesion 
why  is  it  that  sometimes  the  removal  of  a  finger  or  of  an  arm 
or  some  physical  injury  will  cure  epilepsy  ? 

Dr.  Fish.      It  does  not  permanently  cure  it. 

Dr.  Sweringen.  The  most  confirmed  epileptic  will  some- 
times be  improved  by  an  operation.  I  have  in  mind  one  now 
who  was  operated  on,  not  because  there  could  be  any  local- 
ization established.  The  operation  was  entirely  negative. 
Nothing  absolutely  was  found,  yet  the  boy  who  had  been 
having  ten  spasms  a  day  and  very  hard  ones,  was  relieved 
entirely  for  so  long  a  period  that  they  thought  he  was  well. 
I  think  the  operator  was  on  the  point  of  heralding  to  the 
world  a  case  in  which  operation  had  cured  epilepsy,  when 
suddenly,  by  the  time  the  article  was  well  written,  the  spasms 
returned  and  he  is  as  bad  as  ever  to-day.     In  cases  of  reflex 
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epilepsy  of  course  we  have  very  much  to  learn,  but  in  these 
cases  where  some  trivial  operation,  like  the  removal  of  Cer- 
umen from  the  ear  or  a  polypus  from  the  nose,  the  epilepsy 
stops— those  cases  are  plain  enough.  They  are  merely  the 
expression  of  the  nervovs  system  of  a  desire  to  rid  itself  of 
some  irritation, 

Dk,  Carson.     You  think  the  lesion  is  in  the  brain  ? 

Dr.  Swekingen.  In  all  those  cases,  you  may  call  it  a 
hyper-sensibility  or  loss  of  the  power  of  the  brain  to  control 
the  impressions  that  it  receives  or  to  dispose  of  them  proper- 
ly—  I  don't  know  how  to  make  it  clear  exactly.  If  we  come 
upon  something  unexpectedly  we  dodge  it,  long  before  the 
brain  can  convey  the  will  so  to  do.  It  is  a  purely  reflex  af- 
fair. The  brain  has  not  the  power  of  inhibiting  it.  When  a 
nerve  center  is  paralysed  the  inhibiting  power  is  paralyzed. 
In  strychnine  poisoning  when  Setchenow's  center  is  paralyz- 
ed the  reflexes  run  riot,  a  breath  of  air  only  being  sufficient 
to  precipitate  a  spasm.  In  the  administration  of  atropine  if 
the  inhibiting  power  of  the  heart  is  paralyzed  the  heart  runs 
riot.  The  nervous  mechanism  is  continually  holding  it  down. 
If  you  cut  the  vagus  how  rapidly  the  heart  runs.  So  in  re- 
flex epilepsy,  according  to  my  idea,  the  power  of  inhibiting 
the  results  of  these  peripheral  stimuli  is  lost, 

Mr.  Johnson.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  an  operation  on 
an  epileptic  reminds  me  of  a  case  we  had  here.  An  epileptic 
a  year  ago  last  July  fell  into  the  river  and  was  nearly  drown- 
ed and  he  did  not  have  another  spasm  for  a  year.  We  began 
to  think  a  cold  drench  had  a  wonderful  effect,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  spasms  came  back  and  have  been  gradually  in- 
creasing ever  since. 

Dr.  Rogers.  A  few  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  Minnesota 
hospitals,  an  insane  patient  undertook  to  climb  out  of  a  win- 
dow and  fell  and  from  that  time  he  was  perfectly  sane. 

Mr.  Johnson,  But  you  didn^t  begin  to  throw  them  out  of 
the  window  as  a  part  of  their  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Rogers.  This  practice  has  not  been  recognized  by 
the  profession  so  far  as  I  know. 

Dr.  Stewart.  And  I  suppose  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  begin 
drowning  epileptics  to  stop  the  spasms  ? 

Mr.  Johnson,  No,  though  I  suppose  if  he  had  been  entire- 
ly drowned  he  would  have  had  no  more  ! 

After  a  few  minutes  recess  an  hour  was  given  in  memory  of 
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Dr.  Isaac  N.    Kerlin,   who  had   passed   away   since   the    last 
meeting  of  the  Association. 
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In  Memoriam. 


Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin. 


Dr.  Stewai-t  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  said :  We  ha.ve 
niisHed  the  presence  of  one  of  our  most  active  members  here. 
This  meeting  has  been  exceedingly  instructive  and  pleasant, 
but  for  the  loss  of  one  who  gave  this  Association  its 
life  in  many  direc'tions.  I  think  it  will  be  suitable  that 
the  closing  hour  be  devoted  to  the  remembrance  of  that 
sjand  man  who  will  never  be  with  us  again.  I  will  ask  Dr. 
Fish,  Avho  was  associated  with  him  for  many  years,  to  speak 
first. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fish,  Wheaton,  III. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  meeting  since  the  organization  of 
this  Association  that  the  kind,  cheery,  face  of  Dr.  Kerlin  ha« 
not  been  present  with  us.  In  the  few"  remarks  which  I  have 
to  make  I  shall  give  no  history  of  his  life  work  because  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  do  that.  I  shall  speak  of  him  as  I 
knew  him. 

Abler  pens  than  mine  have  given  to  the  world  an  epitome 
of  the  \ue  and  work  of  our  beloved  and  honored  secretary. 

I  can  add  nothing  which  will  make  his  place  in  our  hearts 
more  endearing,  ^o  words  of  mine  can  increase  the  reputa- 
tion which  his  unselfish  life,  devoted  to  his  chosen  work  de- 
serves. 

'  My  tribute  to  his  memory  is  but  a  leaf,  whi(;h  perchance, 
niaj^  have  an  humble  place  in  the  crown  of  laurel  which  lov- 
inghands  lay  on  his  grave. 

For  three  years  I  was  his  assistant  at  Elwyn.  I  was  daily 
brought  in  contact  with  him  when  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of 
life;  when  his  plans  for  the  future  of  his  institution  were  just 
beginning  to  be  realized.  Doubtless  many  of  you  recall  his 
appearance  at  the  time — the  stout  compact  figure,  the  mobile 
and  expressive  face  with  its  smooth  snaven  upper  lip,  full 
iHMird,  just  beginning  to  be  streaked  with  gray,  the  dome 
like  hertd,  8(*a-!itily  covered  with  hair,  the  kindly  eyes  spark- 
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lin^  with  merriment,  which  at  times  could  blaze  with  right- 
eous indignation. 

Can  you  not  call  to  mind  also  the  fascinating,  indeenrioa- 
ble  charm  of  the  man  when  you  firat  met  him,  the  cordial 
gra«p  of  the  hand,  the  kindly  words  of  welcome  that  so  soon 
put  you  at  eajse? 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  interview  with  him.  It  was  a 
hot,  dusty,  June  afternoon.  By  mistake  1  had  left  the  train 
at  Media,  and  my  tramp  from  there  to  Elwyn  in  the  hot  sun, 
did  not  improve  to  any  extent  my  personal"  appearance.  The 
visit  was  a  chance  one.  I  had  no  iaea  of  its  important  bear- 
ing on  my  future  life  and  work.  As  I  toiled  up  the  fi'ont 
steps  of  the  main  building,  Dr.  Kerlin,  in  his  office,  was  writ- 
ing to  a  medical  friend  in  Philadelphia  for  an  assistant.  Of 
this  I  of  course  was  ignorant.  I  handed  my  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  attendant,  mopped  my  forehead  and  tried  to 
get  cool  and  collected.  Presently  the  office  door  opened  and 
Dr.  Kerlin,  bearing  my  letter  of  introduction  in  hand,  came 
to  me  and  with  a  cordial  g:rasp  of  my  hand  said,  "My  dear 
fellow  you  look  hot  and  tired,  come  up  to  my  room  and  have 
a  good  wash."  I  did  not  anticipate  a  reception  of  this  char- 
acter and  thanking  him,  said  that  my  visit  was  for  such  a 
short  time  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while.  **  Nonsense  ray 
boy,  you  can't  leave  Klwyn  to-night,'^  was  his  reply,  and  as 
usual  he  had  his  way. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  these  personal  allusions,  they 
serve  simply  as  a  background  for  the  picture  I  am  trying  to 
present  of  our  beloved  iriend. 

From  this  chance  met»ting  came  an  offer  to  me  from  Dr. 
Kerlin  of  the  position  of  assistant  sui)erintendent,  which  I 
accepted.  Then  followed  three  years  of  intimate  association 
with  him,  which  gave  me  an  ojiport unity  to  appreciate  his 
admirable  fitness  for  his  position  *is  the  superintendent  of  a 
great  institution.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  resources.  He 
possessed  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature.  While  he  was 
a  master  of  the  details  of  his  institution,  he  enjoyed  work  on 
a  large  scale.  He  never  showed  to  better  advantage  than  he 
did  wnen  the  outlook  for  his  ('herished  plans  seemed  darkest. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  Ins  magnificent  fight  for  the 

*' Hillside  Homes.''  He  wan t-ed  two  buildings,  his  friends  in 
the  legislature  and  members  of  his  board  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply only  for  one.  He  would  not  hear  to  it.  "Two  buildings 
or  none,"  he  said.  He  went  before  the  legislative  committee 
and  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  necessary  appropriation. 
He  returned  sanguine  of  success.  Then  came  tne  crushing 
news  that  the  committee  had  made  an  unfavorable  report. 
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Not  the  least  daunted,  he  hurried  back  to  the  capitol  and 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  committee's  action.  Then  came  a 
tel^cram  from  a  trusted  friend,  that  the  Governor  had  decid- 
ed to  veto  the  bill.  Again  a  hurried  trip  to  Harrisburgh  and 
he  remained  until  the  fight  was  won.  1  wish  I  could  recall 
the  words  of  his  letter  to  his  beloved  wife  when  the  success  of 
his  measure  was  assured.  Its  language  was  not  expressive 
of  a  personal  victory,  but  indicated  a  sense  of  deep  responsi- 
bility for  the  sacred  trust  he  was  to  administer,  with  a  prayer 
that  Divine  Wisdom  might  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

Some  years  ago  at  our  Lakeville  meeting  I  submitted  for 
his  inspection  a  few  words  regarding  the  life  and  work  of  my 
beloved  friend  Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight.  He  carefully  read  my 
paper,  and  after  a  few  personal  reminiscences  of  our  deceased 
mend,  he  grasped  my  hand  in  his  impulsive  way  and  said. 
**  Doctor,  will  you  do  the  same  kindly  service  for  me,  when 
my  time  comes  to  leave  you  ?*' 

He  was  then  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  I  laughingly 
remarked  "Certainly  Doctor,  unless  I  should  happen  to  be 
called  first."  Little  did  I  think  then  that  in  a  few  years  the 
time  would  come  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise. 

Dr.  Kerlin  was  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament.  He  was  an 
optimist,  and  believed  that  the  world  was  growing  better, 
instead  of  worse.  He  believed  in  the  **  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man." 

Occasionally,  like  other  men  of  his  temperament,  he  had 
moments  of  depression.  I  remember  his  return  from  the  fun- 
eral of  his  friend  Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur.  He  came  into  my 
office  and  after  a  brief  greeting  sat  silently  for  several  min- 
utes, his  head  resting  on  his  hand  his  attitude  expressive  of 
melancholy.  Finally  he  said,  "  This  brings  home  to  me  more 
than  I  can  express  the  thought  that  since  Wilbur's  death  the 
few  of  us  that  are  left  in  the  work,  who  were  his  contempor- 
aries, are  now  on  the  skirmish  line." 

My  friends — ^those  of  you  who  have  in  charge  gi'eat  state 
institutions  for  the  care  of  God's  afflicted  children — '\you  are 
now  on  the  skirmish  line."  On  your  shoulders  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  extension  of  our  work.  Too  early, 
tne  summons  came  for  our  departed  friend.  Yet  it  seldom 
rests  with  any  man  to  see  so  nearly  accomplished  a  life  work, 
nobly  planned,  as  did  Isaac  N.  Kerlin.  The  great  institution 
at  Elwyn  at  the  time  of  his  death  realized  I  think  his  ideal. 

Full  of  honor,  respected  at  home  and  abroad.  His  life 
work  accomplished,  the  beloved  companion  of  his  life  await- 
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ing  him  in  the  better  country,  there  was  little  to  keep  him 
here. 

And  80  he  **fell  asleep,"  perchance  thelaet  words  he  recog- 
nized were  those  of  the  children  he  loved  so  well  and  to  whose 
uplifting  his  life  had  been  consecrated,  as  they  sang  their 
evening  hymn, 

Into  thy  loving^  care. 
Into  thy  keeping. 
Thou  who  art  everywhere 
Take  us  wliile  sleeping. 

Throagh  all  the  silent  night 
Thy  watch  be  given, 
Wake  us  at  morning  light 
Here,  or  in  heaven. 

Dr.  Carson.  Dr.  Wilniarth  has  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Kerlin  in  the  Journal  of  Insanity  for  January,  1894.  I  will 
now  read  some  I'eminiscences  of  him  by 

DR.  8.  J.  FOKT,  ELLICOTT  CITY,  MD. 

When  a  man  has  attained  eminence  in  the  line  of  his  life- 
work,  and  his  duty  done,  the  call  comes  to  him  as  it  must 
come  to  us  all,  his  biogi-aphers  are  at  little  loss  to  find  words 
of  praise;  when  with  success,  this  man  unites  the  qualities 
that  not  only  bespeak  praise,  but  love,  regard  and  reverence, 
the  task  of  writing  his  requiem  is  far  more  difficult;  words 
cease  to  have  the  same  significance,  the  sense  of  loss  has  be- 
come a  personal  matter  and  we  feel  that  our  best  is  all  too 
little.  We  have  the  sad  duty  at  this  meeting  to  cx>mmit  our 
sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Kerlin  to  words,  to  prepare 
a  memorial  of  our  departed  friend  and  brother  worker,  is 
there  one  among  us  who  does  not  feel  that  loss  so  great  that 
words  will  not  exjiress  it? 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  friend,  the  desire  to  render  a 
slight  tribute  to  his  genius  and  his  lovable  qualities  as  a 
man,  has  been  general ;  we  are  also  confronted  in  our  task 
with  the  extended  and  thorough  synopsis  of  his  life,  as  con- 
tained in  the  last  report  of  the  institution  at  Elwyn ;  with 
this  in  view  I  have  tnought  it  might  be  better  for  your  com- 
mittee to  depart  somewhat  from  the  beaten  track  and  pre- 
sent the  meeting  with  our  personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Kw*- 
lin  as  a  more  dire(?t  evidence  of  our  regard,  than  the  usual 
stereotyped  words  and  phrases  of  memorials,  to  speak  of  him 
as  one  whom  we  all  loved  and  revered,  leaving  the  more  pro- 
saic side  where  it  is  already  history,  in  that  repoi-t.  What 
more  fitting  that  we  embalm  his  memory  in  loving  words;  it 
is  with  us  that  he  worked;  it  was  the  members  of  tli  is  society, 
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that  he  helped  to  org^ariize,  who  were  his  fiieiids,  men  who 
were  ^lad  to  know  him  and  whom  he  wa«  glad  to  know ;  I 
Hhall  never  forget  the  meeting  of  1892,  when  an  president  he 
was  also  our  host  and  the  genuine  benevolence  of  the  man 
shown  out  in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  in  every  turn  of  his 
hand  ;  nothing  too  good  for  his  friends,  nothing  left  undone 
to  make  their  visit  to  Elwyn  a  memorable  one  and  how  w  ell 
he  succreeded,  those  of  us  who  were  there  know  only  too  well. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  Dr.  Kerlin  from  my 
earlv  childhood  until  his  death ;  our  families  were  linked  bv 
slight  ties  of  blood  and  circumstances  brought  us  closer  to- 
gether than  is  usually  the  case  with  even  closer  relatives. 
As  a  child  I  thought  him  the  best  man  I  ever  knew ;  he  had 
the  happy  fa<?ulty  of  securing  the  confidence  of  all  who  were 
thrown  in  contact  with  him,  especially  children;  he  seemed 
to  know  just'  how  to  secure  their  love  and  respect,  and  when 
secured  how  to  hold  their  affections  forever;  he  was  an  apt 
judge  of  child  nature,  rarely  failing  in  his  estimate  of  individ- 
ual character,  and  no  child  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  con- 
tact, was  of  too  little  consequence  to  merit  study;  having 
once  met  a  child  he  never  forgot  them ;  years  afterwards  1 
have  known  him  to  revert  to  circumstances  concerning  a 
child  now  grown  to  manhood  or  woma.nhood  and  show  how 
accurat-e  had  been  his  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  that 
individual.  In  his  dealings  with  children  whether  of  feeble 
mind  or  otherwise,  he  was  always  truthful;  something  prom- 
ised was  always  sure  to  come  to  pass  no  matter  at  what  per- 
sonal sacrifice ;  he  seemed  never  to  forget  and  that  faculty 
remained  when  Elwyn  had  grown  to  twice  the  proportion  of 
when  I  knew  him  in  my  childhood. 

He  was  an  example,  of  all  the  higher  qualities  to  all  with 
whom  he  was  associated ;  it  was  simply  impossible  for  a  boy 
to  tell  him  a  lie ;  I  speak  feelingly  of  this  for  the  temptation 
met  me  more  than  once  when  some  rule  of  the  house  had  been 
broken  and  the  offender  was  being  sought  for,  but  the  desire 
to  lie  could  not  stand  before  his  benevolent  eyes  as  he  quiet- 
ly but  firmly  drew  out  the  confession  and  just  as  quietly  ex- 
plained why  the  offense  was  not  to  be  committed  again  and 
forgave  the  small  offender  freely  and  fully.  No  boy  could 
know  him  and  not  be  a  better  boy  for  that  acquaintance ; 
his  ideals  were  always  high  but  never  beyond  the  attainment 
of  the  average  boy  or  man.  His  patience  in  dealing  with  the 
boys  and  girls  committed  to  his  care,  was  unlimited,  and 
this  patience  wa«  extended  to  every  thing  thatheundei-took ; 
let  him  but  think  that  a  plan  was  feasible  and  no  road  was 
too  long  or  effort  too  tiresome  to  attain  his  object.    When 
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in  later  years  I  wa^  brought  in  (contact  with  Dr.  Kerlin  as 
my  empioyer,  it  was  then,  that  I  saw  the  true  fullness  of  his 
life ;  the  few  years  that  I  spent  at  Elwyu  were  an  inspiration 
and  have  shaped  my  life-work ;  later  when  I  haxi  left  the  in- 
stitution he  did  not  forget  my  leaning  towards  the  work  and 
when  the  Maryland  institution  seemed  about  to  materialize, 
he  at  once  set  about  using  his  influence  to  secure  the  superin- 
tendency  for  me ;  when  that  movement  failed  he  began  to 
urge  the  private  work  in  which  I  am  now  engaged,  and  from 
the  time  my  home  was  opened,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
was  the  inspiring  genius,  the  helping  hand  that  turned  more 
than  one  child  to  a  home  under  our  roof. 

I  have  a  letter  written  to  me  the  very  day  his  dear  wife 
died  in  which  he  wrote  *'you  will  be  sorry  to  know  that  my 
dear  wife  is  dying,"  then  aft-er  a  few  more  loving  words  for 
the  life  then  leaving  him,  j^ave  me  the  address  of  a  mother 
seeking  a  home  for  an  afflicted  child. 

Such  was  the  unselfish  life  and  works  of  the  man  whom  we 
have  lost,  whom  we  mourn ;  we  are  fortunate  to  have  had 
him  with  us,  it  wa«  a  privilege  to  have  known  him ;  his  mem- 
ory will  live  when  we  are  gone,  as  an  example  for  our  succes- 
sors ;  his  work  is  an  enduring  monument,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  can  not  better  end  these  scattered  notes  inexpressive 
but  offered  and  written  out  of  love  that  has  grown  with  my 
growth,  with  the  wish  that  we  who  are  here,  may  so  shape 
our  lives  and  bend  our  best  efforts  that  when  we  come  to 
join  the  '*  great  caravan,"  we  may  have  it  said  of  us  that  we 
w^ere  like  him,  and  gain  the  same  plaudit  as  that  which  was 
given  him,  **  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

A  }K)etical  tribute  by  Hon.  H.  M.  Greene,  of  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, was  read  by  Dr.  Rogers,  as  follows : 

KERLIN. 

His  was  a  stellar  soul,  till  late  unset 

Within  the  galaxies  of  deathless  lives* 

Until  a  muffled  hand  smote  off  the  gyves 
Which  held  him  here.    He  was  but  now,  and  yet 
We  speak  with  bated  breath.    Ah,  we  forget — 

A  heart  like  his  the  second  death  survives! 

That  no  dread  power  his  ardent  wish  deprives 
Of  leave  to  meet  where  he  so  long  hath  met 
The  brothers  of  his  spirit,  we  may  know 

Less  than  we  feel,  but  know  we  this — while  we, 
Shepherds  on  many  plains,  watch  o'er  the  slow 

And  swaying  steps  of  helpless  Lambs,  he 
On  our  folds  a  conscious  smile  bestows — 

The  new  named  star  shall  still  our  leader  be ! 
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WORLDS  FAIR  EXHIBIT. 

Dr.  Knight.  As  most  of  us  know  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  our  meeting  in  Elwyn  to  look  after  and  see  that  a 
proper  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  feeble-minded  was  made  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Dr,  Fish,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr. 
Carson  and  Dr.  Stewart  were  that  committee.  In  securing 
and  setting  up  that  exhibit  the  expense  was  provided  by  the 
different  institutions.  I  understand  that  in  addition  Dr.  Rog- 
<?rs  was  at  a  personal  expense  of  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. As  there  is  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of 
$193,  I  move  that  that  money  be  made  over  to  Dr,  Rogers 
to  reimburse  him. 

Dr.  Fish.  I  second  the  motion.  It  is  only  justice  to  say 
that  the  credit  for  that  exhibit  is  due  to  Dr.  Rogers.  He  was 
indefatigable,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Dr.  Rogers  and 
his  able  assistant  deserve  great  praise  and  gratitude  from  us 
Jill. 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I 
should  like  to  say  that  that  exhibit  did  the  Association  an 
infinite  amount  of  credit.  I  think  it  was  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  best  managed  exhibit,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, of  the  educational  part  of  the  Fair.  It  was  extremely 
useful  to  the  nation. 

Dr.  Rogers.  Some  personal  explanation  may  be  due. 
Some  institutions  had  no  appropriations  available  at  the 
time  and  some  thought  it  impossible  to  give  the  needed 
amount,  but  we  determined  to  make  the  exhibit  a  success 
and  the  result  was  what  you  saw.  No  one  realized  the  im- 
perfections in  the  exhibit  more  than  your  committee,  but 
you  can  better  understand  the  difficulty  of  classifying  and 
arranging  the  materials  by  imagining  the  boxes  coming  into 
that  great  building  of  confusion  and  dirt,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals covering  a  period  of  about  six  weeks,  with  temperature 
below  freezing,  and  the  conditions  rendering  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  either  help  or  auxiliary  material  when  need- 
ed except  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  institutions  that 
took  part,  with  very  little  exception,  stood  by  us  loyally, 
and  our  friends  generally  have  been  very  charitable  in  their 
criticisms.  A  great  deal  is  due  to  Mr.  Massey,  of  our  insti- 
tution, for  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibit.  He  really  has  a 
genius  for  such  work  and  I  should  not  feel  satisfied  unless    a 
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tribute  were  given  to  him.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Minnesota  School  and  the  Minnesota  Commissioners  rendered 
valuable  service  that  reduced  the  expenses.  The  former 
gave  us  the  services  of  the  institution  carpenter  and  purchas- 
ed most  of  the  furniture  after  the  fair.  The  former  also  re- 
sponded cheerfully  to  request  for  funds,  paying  more  than 
Minnesota's  quota,  besides  shipping  our  entire  furniture  gra- 
tis. I  have  here  a  report  of  the  committee  which  can  be 
published  with  the  proceedings  as  the  result  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  record. 

We  had  not  expected  any  awards  for  we  were  not  compet- 
ing, but  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  Fair  gave  Dr.  Car- 
son's exhibit  an  award  for  school  methods  and  Minnesota  re- 
ceived an  award  **for  work  accomplished  by  pupils  both  in 
what  they  learn  from  books  and  in  various  industries,  illus- 
trating the  beneficent  provision  by  the  state  for  its  feeble- 
minded."    I  do  not  know  about  others. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  had  an  award  for  methods  and  results 
in  school  work. 

Mrs.  Knight.  The  system  of  awards  was  not  formulated 
perfectly  until  the  close  of  the  Fair  and  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able work  was  left  unnoticed.  When  in  Chicago  I  heard  a 
paper  en  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibits  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  exhibit  which  had  the  best  value  was 
that  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  article  was  written  by  one 
of  the  judges.      I  do  not  remember  who  it  was. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Knight  was  then  passed. 

Dr.  Rogers.  I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Association 
not  only  for  the  financial  reimbursement  but  especially  for 
the  confidence  manifested  and  appreciation  of  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  me  in  this  rather  trying  position,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  to  me  as  a  secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  World's  Fair  committee 
of  the  Association  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
printing,  consisting  of  Dr.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Barrows. 

CLOSING. 

Dr.  Knight.  You  all  know  that  I  have  never  cultivated 
the  art  of  saying  pretty  things,  but  I  cannot  go  away  without 
extending*my  personal  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  their  family  and  all  employees 
of  this  institution.      Brought  up  as  I  was   and   educated   for 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  my  father  amonf2^  the 
feeble-minded,  naturally  I  came  to  believe  that  the  head  of 
an  institution  of  this  kind  should  have  had  a  medical  train- 
ing. But  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  since  I  came 
here  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  brought  to  this 
work  certain  qualities  of  mind  which  adapt  him  turrit  J^which 
medical  training  does  not  always  secure.  He  has  without 
doubt  brought  that  same  integritv,  persistent,  conscientious 
ejffort  which  characterized  his  course  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  But  better  than  all  these  he 
brought  with  him  a  certainly  motherly  element  which  all  in- 
stitutions desire  but  very  few  obtain  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
embodied  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Johnson  among  the  feeble- 
minded children  of  this  institution.  And  I  think  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  this  institution  when  I  extend  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  Mr  and  Mrs.  Johnson  into  our  Association.  (Ap- 
plause.) When  we  go  to  our  homes  we  shall  carry  pleasant 
and  kindly  recollections  of  our  visit  to  the  Indiana  State  In- 
stitution for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Dr.  Carson.      I  gladly  accept  these  sentiments  as  mine. 

Dr.  Fish.  I  want  to  supplement  what  Dr.  Knight  has 
said  so  pleasantly,  speaking  for  the  Association  and  for  my- 
self, that  I  think  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable 
meetings  we  have  had.  Each  meeting  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  so.  I  dread  to  think  of  the  breaking  up.  We  have  been 
most  hospitably  entertained.  Mr.  Johnson,  his  wife,  his  ex- 
cellent family,  Mrs.  Orr,  and  all  the  institution  stajff  have  been 
most  kind  to  us  in  every  way.  I  think  one  memorable  thing 
has  been  the  pleasant  interchange  of  opinion  with  the  teach- 
ers. That  was  deligntful.  Can't  we  bring  that  out  even 
more  fully  when  next  we  meet  at  or  near  an  institution  ?  I 
think  the  ladies  are  able  to  contribute  much  which  will  be  of 
service  to  us  in  our  work.  I  wish  once  more  to  thank  most 
heartily  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  their  family  and  all  those 
connected  with  the  institution  for  their  hospitality.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  me  to 
make  a  speech  now,  but  I  cannot  do  it  this  time.  It  has  been 
an  unmixed  pleasure  to  have  you  here.  We  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  it  with  delight  since  Dr.  Rogers  proposed  your 
coming.  You  are  not  my  guests  ;  you  are  the  guests  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  we  are  more  than  glad  to  have  you  here 


for  you  all  know  that  it  is  we  who  are  the   ^reatesrt   fjafner,-?. 
I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  more. 

Adjourned  at  i  P,  m.  to  meet  in    New    Haven.    Conn,,    in 
May,  1895. 
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Reports  from  States. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Dr.  a.  E.  Osborne. 

The  report  for  California  for  the  past  year  is,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  one  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Never  before  has  the 
home  gathered  around  it  so  many  staunch  friends.  The 
work  in  every  department  has  forged  ahead  of  all  previous 
records.  The  popularity  of  the  home  with  the  public  has 
materially  increased  ;  its  benefits  have  extended  to  wider  ter- 
ritory, and  its  influence  been  felt  throughout  the  confines  of 
the  commonwealth.  As  the  prospects  of  the  future  are  cor- 
respondingly hopeful  and  promising  we  are  in  due  measure 
grateful  that  a  kind  Providence  has  made  many  rough  places 
smooth  to  our  feet  and  inspired  us  with  renewed  zeal  for  the 
field  of  labor  that  stretches  out  before  us. 

We  have  now  in  the  institution  305  inmates.  The  last 
legislature  appropriated  $98,000  for  an  additional  wing  to 
the  main  building  to  accommodate  girls  of  the  training  school 
grade.  $100,000  was  also  appropriated  for  support  for  two 
years.  The  girls'  wing  is  now  nearing  completion  and  will 
shelter  from  200  to  250  patients  besides  affording  school 
rooms  and  quarters  for  female  help.  The  next  legislature 
will  be  petitioned  for  aid  to  erect  the  administration  building 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  $75,000  to  $80,000. 

The  completion  of  the  plant  proper  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  buildings  for  epileptics,  separate  buildings 
for  custodials,  a  hospital,  and  a  combined  school  building 
and  theatre.  Owing  to  the  present  heavy  drain  upon  the 
state  funds  caused  by  the  erection  of  two  large  insane  asy- 
lums (making  five  in  the  state)  and  two  reform  schools,  all  at 
the  same  time  our  own  buildings  are  being  put  up,  the  last 
named  accommodations  for  the  feeble-minded  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  somewhat  delayed. 

Our  ample  acreage  (1700  acres),  our  abundant  supply  of 
pure,  wholesome  water  flowing  by  gravity  to   our   buildings 
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with  sufficfent  pressare  to  turn  our  various  mofory — tfic^ 
baln»y  climate  and  the  gei>eral  favorable  environment  con- 
tinue to  afford  us  unspeakable  present  coniforts  and  advan- 
tages and  promise  to  secure  for  us^  eveataally,  a  uniq.ue  place 
among  pablic  works^ 


IOWA. 
Dr.  F.  M.  PowEi-r^ 

The  Iowa  mstitution  has  tO"  report  an  enroFTment  of  475. 
inmates,  279  males  and  196  females,  270  belonging  to  the 
educational  division  and  205  in  the  asylum  and  custodial 
grades.  Work  is  in  progress  on  an  asylum  barlding  to  ac- 
commodate 125,  making  a  total  of  about  600  that  will  be 
cared  for  when  the  building  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  life  of  the  institution  hfis  varied  so  little  since  our  last 
report  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  in  detail.  The 
continued  support  of  the  patrons  and  manifested  interest  on 
Ihe  part  of  the  pablic  are  positive  evidences  that  our  people 
will  sustain  and  encourage  the  work  in  the  interests  of  this, 
dependent  family.  Marked  sentiment  has  developed  in  favor 
of  providing  an  independent  colony  for  epileptics. 


KENTUCKY. 
Dr.  T.  O.  a.  Stewart. 

My  connection  with  the  Kentucky  institution  was  severed 
several  months  ago  and  I  now  have  a  private  establishment 
for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble- niinded  persons  and  the 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  located  near  Frankfort^  Ky, 
Laht  September  my  son,  Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,  purchased  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute  and  moved  there  with  twenty- 
one  pupils.      I  followed  with  my  own  family  in  March. 

This  is  the  only  private  institution  in. the  south.  As  to 
what  the  state  is  doing  for  her  idiots  there  is  little  to  be  said 
and  that  little  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  to  her  credit.  There 
are  antagonistic  laws  in  our  state  in  reference  to  the  care^of 
the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is 
a  continual  fight  going  on  in  the  legislature  as  to  which  shall 
prevail    and    therefore    no   progress    is    made    in    either   di- 
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rection.  One  of  our  laws  provides  (or  the  care  of  pauper 
idiots  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  seventy-five  dollars  per 
capita  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who  will  take  them  for  that 
sum.  The  other  law  was  made  for  the  ^[overnmeTit  of  the 
public  institution,  and  provides  that  no  child  shall  be  admit- 
ted whose  mental  capacity  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be 
tau«;ht  to  read  and  write,  and  the  superintendent  charged 
with  the  duty  of  deciding  how  long  the  child  shall  be  kept  in 
the  institution  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  representing  counties  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  idiots  are  jealous  of  the  school  and  do 
not  want  any  of  the  children  from  their  counties  sent  to  it  as 
it  interferes  with  their  *' revenue/'  In  the  contest  the  friends 
of  the  institution  are  in  the  minority.  If  the  original  object  of 
the  establishment  of  the  school  was  to  teach  children  who  by 
reason  of  some  mental  defect  could  not  be  taught  in  the 
common  school,  then  the  idiot  law,  as  it  is  called  in  our 
state,  should  undoubtedly  be  repealed,  and  all  pauper  idiots 
should  be  sent  to  the  public  institution,  established  for  such 
cases,  and  those  who  could  not  be  taught  in  the  school 
should  all  their  lives  be  kept,  at  public  expense,  in  a  custo- 
dial department.  The  cost  would  not  be  any  greater  than  is 
now  paid  by  the  state  for  keeping  them  in  their  counties. 
Efforts  to  repeal  the  idiot  law  have  been  repeatedly  made 
but  they  have  always  failed.  The  institution  formerly  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  eighty  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  a 
hundred  and  it  will  be  but  an  easy  matter  to  send  the  rest 
away,  and  establish  a  house  of  reform.  How  much  to  be  re- 
gretted it  is  that  the  idiots  of  Kentucky  have  so  few  friends  in 
the  legislature !  There  are  fourteen  hundred  idiots  now^ 
quartered  upon  the  state  at  an  expense  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  My  judgment  is  that  if  the  idiot  law  were 
repealed  and  a  custodial  department  established  at  the 
school  in  Frankfort  to  which  all  pauper  idiots  could  be  sent, 
the  expense  for  caring  for  them  would  be  no  greater  than  now. 
and  the  idiots  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  them. 

MARYLAND. 
Dr.  S.  J.  Fort. 
Maryland  has  not  stood  still  in  her  work  of  caring  for   the 
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feeble-minded  of  her  own  state,  during  the  past  year,  though 
the  legislature  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  material  ex- 
tension of  its  charity  to  bring  it  among  the  foremost  of  those 
which  have  already  brought  the  work  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  times.  The  institution  at  Owings  Mills  is  doing  a 
good  work  though  hampered  for  means  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness ;  something  less  than  fifty  children  are  sheltered  under 
its  roof  and  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  its 
capacity  to  double  the  number. 

The  King's  Daughters  and  Sons  of  Maryland  have  under- 
taken to  start  an  institution  for  the  care  of  epileptics  ;  a  lady 
has  given  the  society  a  house  and  lot  of  ground  at  Port  De- 
posit and  it  will  be  opened  about  July  first.  Unfortunately 
the  accommodations  will  be  very  limited,  not  more  than  fif- 
teen will  be  accepted  and  those  selected  cases. 

Font  Hill  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  a  certain  amount 
of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  its  staff  in  their  work, 
a  large  school  building  has  been  erected  which  has  been  a 
decided  factor  in  developing  the  children  and  altogether  the 
superintendent  feels  that  under  Providence  his  hands  have 
been  upheld.  He  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  fact  however  that  he  has  room  for  about  ten  more  ( 
children  and  asks  that  the  superintendents  will  bear  this  in 
mind  when  directing  suitable  cases  to  such  a  home. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald.    '(State  Institution.) 

The  Massachusetts  school  has  now  430  inmates.  This 
number  represents  the  total  present  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion. During  the  year  we  have  completed  a  fine  new  hospi- 
tal for  contagious  diseases.  The  practical  results  of  the 
schoolroom  training  have  never  been  more  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  C.  Brown.      (Private  School  at  Barre.) 

Concerning  our  school  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
just  organized  a  regular  farm  department,  and  added  the  fifth 
home  cottage  for  the  pupils.  The  building,  an  old  fashioned 
farm  house,  is  located  on  a  sunny  plateau  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  our  other  cottages.  It  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  practical  farmer  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  have  proved 
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tbeir  efficiency  and  trustworthiness  in  a  previous  position. 
Here  we  hope  to  establish  a  profitable  manual  training-school 
in  ^fxJening,  care  of  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
As  yet  we  have  only  two  boys  living  there,  one  taken  from 
the  epileptic  class  and  one  from  the  custodial.  Others  from 
the  epileptic  cottage  walk  to  this  farm  house  twice  each  week 
working  through  the  afternoon  in  their  vegetable  beds. 

With  an  incubator  we    have    commenced   the    raising    of 
chickens,  which  interests  all  concerned. 


MICHIGAN. 

Hon.  L,  A.  Sherman,  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Building  Commissioners  of  the  **  Michigan 
Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic/'  kindly  furnishes 
the  following  data  : 

1.  The  first  appropriation  for  building  purposes  for  the 
**  Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic" 
made  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  was  $50,000. 

We  have  secured  a  donation  of  160  acres  of  land,  water 
free  for  five  years,  and  options  not  to  exceed  $50  per  acre  on 
600  acres  of  land  additional,,  running  five  years.  For  our 
$50,000  we  expect  to  be  able  to  provide  accommodations  for 
nearly  or  quite  200  inmates.  The  plan  upon  which  we  begin 
construction  contemplates  when  completed,  accommodations 
for  1,000  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 

2.  The  appropriation  for  current  expenses  the  first  year 
is  $15,000. 

3.  The  home  is  located  at  Lepeer,  45  miles  west  of  Port 
Huron. 

4.  We  start  with  160  acres  of  land,  two-thirds  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  farming  purposes. 

5.  Age  of  admission  7  to  21  years. 

6.  Inmates  can  be  retained  indefinitely  under  the  la\\\ 


MINNESOTA. 
Dr.  a.  C.  Rogers. 

**  Sunnyside,"  the  detatched  building  for  custodial  girls» 
progress  on  which  has  been  previously  reported,    was    com- 
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pleted  so  far  as  contracted  for,  and  is  now  occupied  by  no 
girls  under  the  care  of  a  matron  and  fourteen  other  employ- 
ees. The  resident  physician  rooms  in  this  building  and  holds 
a  regular  clinic  there  at  10:30  daily.  A  teacher  is  employed 
to  begin  work  June  i6th.  She  will  be  expected  to  assist  the 
matron  in  directing  manual  training  and  occupation  for  the 
brighter  girls  and  epileptics  and  providing  amusement  for  the 
household. 

The  building  consists  of  a'center  and  two  **L"  shaped 
wings,  all  presenting  a  frontage  ot  about  270  feet.  The 
structure  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  trimmed  with 
white  stone  and  covered  with  slate.  The  floors  are  of  nar- 
row Michigan  maple;  except  in  front  hall,  vestibule,  kitchen, 
sculleries  and  bath  rooms,  which  are  laid  in  tiling  patterns 
and  slate.  The  stairways  used  by  the  children  are  construct- 
ed of  iron  and  slate,  resting  upon  iron  **I"  beams  built  into 
the  brick  walls.  The  floor  spaces  of  the  entire  building  are 
filled  with  mineral  wool,  both  for  fire  protection  and  to  dead- 
en sound.  A  basement  of  nine  feet  in  height  furnishes  space 
for  a  large  ventilating  fan  in  the  center  and  galvanized  con- 
duits for  air,  and  iron  pipes  for  steam  and  water  in  the 
wings.  Ample  flues  are  provided  for  the  exit  of  foul  air  from 
every  room  and  fresh  air  is  supplied  by  the  fan.  its  tempera- 
ture being  regulated  by  tempering  steam  coils  as  desired. 
Direct  radiiation  can  be  applied  in  every  room  where  npces- 
sary. 

Steam  for  heating  and  cooking  and  electricity  for  lighting 
are  supplied  from  the  center  plants  about  six  hundred  feet 
away.  A  portion  of  one  wing  was  not  completed  under  the 
general  contract  but  when  all  is  done  the  building  will  easily 
accommodate  1 50  children  and  160  would  not  crowd  it  as 
badly  as  our  other  buildings  have  been  crowded  almost  con- 
tinually.    The  cost  will  be  about  $475  per  bed. 

The  completion  of  this  building  marks  a  very  important 
state  of  development  in  our  institution,  in,  that  it  enables  us 
for  the  first  time  to  make  a  distinct  colony  for  our  custodials 
and  to  separate  our  better  epileptics  from  all  others.  We 
now  have  a  distinct  class  of  epileptic  girls  at  **  Sunnyside," 
and  a  class  of  epileptic  boys  in  the  old  building. 

An  admirable  electric  light  plant  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  is  working  nicely,  supplying  also  the  School  for 
Blind  about  1,500  feet  distant. 
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The  State  has  generously  provided  a  cottage  for  the  super- 
intendent's family  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 


NEW  YORK. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Carson. 

The  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  FeeDle-Minded  Chil- 
dren now  provides  for  five  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  which  is 
practically  the  extent  of  its  accommodation.  Within  the  past 
two  years  no  new  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  the  Syra- 
cuse grpunds  except  for  hospital  purposes  About  eighteen 
months  ago  a  new  wing  to  the  institution  hospital  was  com- 
pleted. The  building  entire  now  provides  forty-four  beds  for 
patients.  It  is  located  at  a  convenient  distance  from  all 
other  buildings  and  its  departments  are  reserved  exclusively 
for  those  requiring  medical  or  surgical  care  and  attention. 
This  hospital  is  now  one  of  the  features  of  our  institution 
with  which  we  are  especially  well  pleased.  As  soon  as  any 
pupil  or  employe  becomes  ailing  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  re- 
quire medical  attention,  he  is  at  once  removed  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  placed  under  the"  immediate  charge  of  experienced 
nurses  whose  entire  time  both  day  and  night  is  devoted  to 
their  special  work.  We  have  no  more  worry  nor  anxiety 
over  possible  neglect  or  insuflBcient  attention  to  our  sick  and 
ailing  ones. 

The  purposes  of  the  Syracuse  institution  are  educational  in 
their  character,  and  an  efficient  school  organization  has  al- 
ways been  maintained,  and  the  law  creating  the  institution 
designates  those  admitted  at  public  expense  as  state  pupils. 
Usually  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent  are  in  attendance 
at  the  school  exercises  or  are  otherwise  occupied  at  indus- 
trial training  or  the  various  employments  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  furnishes. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  drift  of  legislation  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  our  state,  that  a  policy  is  being  outlined  which 
will  provide  for  them  in  distinctive  classes  or  groups  at  state 
expense.  First,  we  have  the  Syracuse  institution,  organized 
in  I&5I,  for  the  educable  class,  with  accommodations  for 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty.  Second,  the  Custodial  Asylurh 
at  Newark  for  feeble-minded  women,  organized  in  1878  as  a 
branch  of  the  Syracuse  institution,   and  in   1885    established 
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as  a  separate  asylum  to  provide  especially  for  feebre-nTiiT(fed 
fenfiales  of  the  child-bearing  a^^e,  of  which  class  about  three 
hundred  and  Bfty  are  now  maintained  at  the  Newark  asylum. 
Third,  the  Rome  State  Asylum  for  Unteachables  of  both 
sexes  created  last  year  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  which  is  already^ 
occupied  by  nearly  two  hundred  inmates  of  t}>e  class  for  which 
it  was  established.  Fourth,  the  Craig  Colony  for  E-pileptics  at 
Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  created  by  act  of  our  recent  legislature,  which 
is  intended  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  epilejHics  except 
those  who  may  be  considered  insane.  This  last  institution 
will  not  be  available  for  use  ior  more  than  a.  year  to  come, 
but  the  law  establishing  it  is  on  the  statute  books,  and  as  our 
state  seldom  takes  a  backward  step  in  the  maintenance  of  her 
great  charities,  the  success  of  this  colony  i&  only  a  matter  of 
the  future.  Our  state  has  been  slow  in  developing  a  policy  . 
which  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  feeble- 
minded, but  we  can  now  see  one  prospectively  which  gives 
promise  of  being  sure^  broad  and  lasting. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dr.  M.  W.  Barr. 

With  the  death  of  Doctor  Kerlin  the  office  of  foil  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  departments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Elwyn  lapsed,  and  un- 
der the  new  regime  the  duties  already  grown  too  onerous  for 
one,  were  divided  among  several. 

The  management  of  the  institution  has  been  reorganized 
into  the  three  departments — Educational,  Household,^  and 
Medical — each  with  its  head  and  staff  officers,  and  appropri- 
ate committee,  the  chief  physician  being  ex  officio  the  chief 
executive  of  all. 

In  the  educational  department  Miss  Camilla  E.  Teisen.  of 
Denmark,  has  been  called  to  the  superintendency  of  some 
twenty  schools  and  their  respective  teachers,  in  kindergarten, 
primary,  secondary  and  manual  training. 

In  the  household  department  the  general  direction  of  the 
farms  and  buildings  together  with  all  financial  arrangements 
relating  to  the  same,  devolves  upon  the  steward,  which  office 
is  most  ably  filled  by  Mr.  William  Pratt,  who  for  many'years 
past  has  been  an  efficient  officer  of  the  institution. 
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The  medical  staff  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a 
woman  physician,  a  long  felt  want  in  this  institution.  Dr. 
Louise  H.  Llewellyn  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  College  in 
Philadelphia,  also  formerly  resident  physician  at  the  Dela- 
ware State  Insane  Hospital,  with  an  added  experience  at  the 
Salpetriere  in  Paris  under  Charcot,  fills  this  position  with 
credit  to  herself  and  the  institution. 

Dr.  Frank  White,  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  former  resident  physician  at  the  Howard  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  fills  acceptably  his  position  of  assistant  physi- 
cian. 

These  two,  together  with  the  chief  physician,  constitute 
the  medical  staff.  In  connection  with  this  department,  the 
board  of  directors  has  also  added  a  medical  advisory  board, 
consisting  of  sixteen  well  known  specialists,  with  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  at  their  head,  viz  : 


Surgeons: 
John  B.  Deaver,  M.  D. 
W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D. 

Physicians  : 
John  Madison  Taylor,  M.  D. 
D.  T.  Laine,  M.  D.  * 

Neurologists: 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D. 
H.  C.Wood,  M  D. 
C.  K.  Mills.  M.  D. 
J.  Hendrie  Lloyd,  M.  D. 

ORTHOPiBDic  Surgeon  : 
T.  G.  Morton,  M.  D. 

Otologist  : 
C.  S.  Tumbull,  M.  D. 


Ophthalmologist: 
S.  D.  Risley,  M.  D. 

LaR  YNGOLOGIST : 

S.  Solis  Cohen,  M.  D. 

GVNiBCALOGIST: 

Anna  £.  Broomall,  M.  D. 

Pathologists  : 
H.  W.  Cattell,  M.  D. 
Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D. 

Dental  Surgeon  : 
Thomas  C.  Stellwagen,  M.  D. 


The  magnificent  collection  of  brains  belonging  to  this  in- 
stitution has  been  transferred  to  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anat- 
omy at  Philadelphia.  They  are  placed  on  deposit  subject 
to  requisition,  and  may  be  recalled  at  any  time,  being  still  a 
portion  of  the  Pathological  Museum  at  Elwyn.  A  patholo- 
gist has  also  been  appointed,  resident  at  the  Wistar  Insti- 
tute, who  will  in  the  future  take  charge  of  that  branch  for 
the  institution.  With  these  added  facilities,  we  hope  for  a 
rapid  advance  in  scientific  work  in  the  future. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  926  children  on  roll  ;  546 
boys  and  380  girls  ;  345  attend  schools  in  the  various  build- 
ings, and  the  remaining  children  are  distributed  in  working 
classes  or  are  cared  for  in  the  nursery  and  asylum  department. 
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MINUTES. 


Feeling  that  we  have  nearly  reached  our  limit  we  have 
ceased  for  the  present  to  build,  as  we  do  not  care  to  exceed 
one  thousand  inmates. 

Of  the  new  institution  in  Western  Pennsylvania  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  as  no  report  of  its  progress  has  been  re- 
ceived. 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNtTAL  ADDRESS, 

Bv  Dr.  a.  W.  Wilmarth,  Norristown,  Penn. 

Dr.  William  Goodell,  Philadelphia's  j^ifted  teacher,  in  on^  of  his 
last  writings,  speaking  of  the  outlobk  of  tnedical  scidtice,  says: 
''With  the  ancients  the  golden  age  was  in  the  past;  with  us  it 
looms  as  the  promise  of  the  future."  As  I  look  back  over  the 
progress  of  our  work  during  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it,  and  compare  its  present  condition,  it  appears  to  me 
that  followers  of  no  branch  of  medical  science  can  echo  this  senti- 
ment with  more  confidence  than  ourselves.  The  years  of  struggle 
for  a  foothold  among  the  charities  of  the  nation;  the  arduous  work 
of  securing  a  little  of  the  public  interest  are  in  the  past,  and  its 
claim  for  liberal  support  is  recognized  almost  everywhere  among 
the  northern  and  western  states  of  the  Union.  True,  the  work  has 
lost  in  a  very  few  years  many  of  the  pioneers  who  witnessed  its 
birth,  but  they  have  left  behind  the  courage,  perseverance  and  in- 
finite faith  in  the  value  of  this  great  charity,  which  are  today  seen 
in  ^jeir  successors.  Reports  recently  received  from  nearly  every 
public  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country  indicate 
continual  progress  in  increase  in  numbers  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. Only  lack  of  accomodation  has  prevented  more  ra'pid  in- 
crease. More  than  this,  new  institutions  are  beibg  rapidly  devel- 
oped. One  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  now  in  course  <>f  erection, 
is  desi^rned  to  accommodate  800  children.  Michigan  is  opening 
buildings  for  200,  with  a  bill  before  the  legislature  for  accommo- 
dations for  600  more.  Wisconsin  has  appropriated  money  for  an 
institution  for  this  class  of  defectives.  Surely  no  great  charity 
can  show  more  abundant  fruits  for  the  first  half  century  6t  its 
growth  than  that  we  represent  here  today. 

There  were  in  the  care  of  the  public  institutions  of  this  country 
nt  the  beginning  of  the  year  6,730  Wards,  distributed  as  follows: 
California 333 
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Connecticut 144 

Illinois 699 

Indiana 486 

Iowa 491 

Kansas 102* 

Kentucky .107 

Maryland 65 

Massachusetts 423 

Minnesota 425 

^ehraska • 203 

New  York,  (Feeble-Minded  Chiidrer.). ...... ... ...  ..'637 

"         *'     (Feeble-Minded  Women) 360 

New  York  City,  (Randall's  Island) 364* 

New  Jersey,  (Feeble-Minded  Children) 212 

"        "        (Feeble-Minded  Women) 90 

Ohio 822* 

Pennsylvania 945 

Washington 43 

*No  answer  having  been  rec«lvi>d  to  injr  letter  of  Inqnlry,  I  have  quoted  the  latest  flgnrea 
available. 

This  does  not  include  the  considerable  number  in  the  strictly 
private  institutions  at  Barre,  Mass.;  Wheaton,  Illinois;  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  and  elsewhere,  or  the  large  number  in  insane  asylums 
and  almshouses.  The  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  country, 
taking  the  last  census  and  a  fair  estimate  of  increase  since  18S0, 
will  probably  exceed  100,000,  as  acknowledged  to  the  census  offi- 
cers. How  many  more  there  are  whose  inhrmity  is  unrecognized 
or  denied  by  tho  mother  or  friends,  we  can  only  guess.  The  num- 
ber is  certainly  large.  The  number  cared  for  in  Penosvlvania  in 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  is  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  es- 
timated number  in  the  state.  On  the  distribution  of  the  others 
and  the  infinite  harm  they  are  working  in  the  communicy,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  in  this  assembly.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the 
short-sighted  policy  which  often  dominates  public  charity  than  the 
fact  that  the  insane  man  has  only  to  need  care  in  order  to  promptly 
receive  it,  even  though  his  trouble  is  due  solely  to  h..  own  faults  in  his 
past  life.  Tho  criminal  is  promptly  isolated  and  society  demands 
he  shall  receive  merciful  treatment.  The  blameless  imbecile  is  yet 
but  little  cared  for.  The  missionary  work  done  by  Knight,  Wil- 
bur, Brown  and  Kerlin,  with  the  small  but  earnest  band  of  men 
and  women  who  aided  them,  has  fallen  into  your  hands  far  from 
completed  and  I  have  the  fullest  faith  that  there  will  be  no  halt  in 
its  progress,  nor  should  there  be,  until  this  class-  largely  created 
by  the  sins  of  their  ancestry  and  the  senseless  laxity  of  laws  regu- 
lating marriage,  has  protection  from  the  vicious  element  of  society 
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and  tho  indulgence  of  their  own  natural  instincts,  unbridled  by  the 
control  of  a  moral  sense. 

In  the  methods  for  the  improvement  and  relief  of  our  children, 
little  that  is  absolutely  new  has  been  recently  adopted.  The 
school  room  and  different  industrial  departments  retain  their  prom- 
inent position.  The  former  demonstrates  its  value  more  fully  each 
year;  not  altogether,  or  even  principally,  in  the  things  actually 
learned  but  in  its  training  of  muscles  and  senses,  and  even  more  in 
its  training  and  development  of  application,  attention  and  perse- 
verance; the  lack  of  these  qualities  often  forming  the  essential  part 
of  mental  deliciency.  No  one  who  has  given  the  matter  more  than 
superfical  thought  or  who  wants  our  inbtitutions  to  be  more  than 
mere  asylums  can  doubt  the  value  of  this  branch  of  our  work. 
The  development  of  our  schools  has  been  wonderful  and  its  prod- 
ucts have  probably  been  the  largest  factor  in  awakening  and  hold- 
ing public  interest  and  aid.  In  the  industrial  department,  I  doubt 
if  any  branch  has  been  more  materially  successful  than  the  farm. 
Experiments  in  that  line  have  produced  excellent  results.  I  can 
imagine  no  better  occupation  for  our  simple  minded  charges  than 
to  return  to  the  most  primitive  of  all  industries  and  to  bring  from 
the  soil,  under  competent  direction,  the  first  necessaries  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  lives.  It  is  tho  most  free  from  tempta- 
tion. It  conflicts  with  no  labor  unions.  It  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  profitable.  That  it  involves  much  patient,  hard  svork  is 
true,  but  what  department  of  your  work  does  not?  Nor  need  it  be 
an  objection  that  the  land  is  not  contiguous  to  the  institution 
buildings  so  long  as  it  be  near  enough  to  be  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  your  oflScers. 

The  brilliant  results  that  at  one  time  appeared  possible  from 
surgical  measures  have  failed  to  materialize.  Improvement  to 
some  degree  has  followed  craniectoni}'  in  niicrocephales,  but  the 
same  result  accompanies  modern  school  traiLing  m  this  class  where 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  uncomplicated  microcephaly  improve 
to  rank  among  the  higher  class  of  imbeciles.  Where  this  conclition 
is  complicated  by  sclerotic  change,  as  it  often  is,  operative  meas- 
ures are  worse  than  useless.  To  disregard  tl  e  danger  of  the  opera- 
tion is  to  lay  aside  the  principles  on  which  our  work  is  based, 
which  hold  the  limited  happiness  of  these  blameless  unfortunates 
as  sacred  a  charge  as  the  broader  life  of  his  more  fortunate  brother. 
Moreover  the  operation  appears  based  on  false  premises.  As  long 
ago  as  1891  I  published  the  fact  that  in  110  autopsies,  in  only  one 
had  I  found  evidence  of  brain  compression.  Sir  George  Hum- 
phrey, in  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
publishes  the  result  of  the  examination  of  19  idiotic  skulls  where  he 
found  in  no  case  anything  to  indicate  that  thv.  growth  of  the  skull 
influenced  that  of  the  brain,  but  that  the  opposite  wao  probably  the 
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ease.  The  pathology  of  idocy  gives  the  operation  little  support.  Dr. 
Norbury,  in  his  paper  of  last  year,  demonstrates  that  clinical  re- 
sults confirm  this  view.  I  believe  that  the  future  promises  m»ich 
in  the  medical  prevention  and  arrest  of  juvenile  mental  disease,  but 
it  must  come  tnrough  widening  the  scope  of  our  work.  As  our 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  of  the  morbid  conditions  causing 
and  attending  feeble-mindedness  increases,  increased  skill  and  a 
wider  range  of  treatment  will  follow  as  a  perfectly  natural  se- 
quence, and  by  diffusing  our  knowledge  to  educate  the  general 
practitioner  to  the  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  condi- 
tions, before  changes  have  progressed  to  the  actual  distinction  of 
the  nervous  elements,  the  good  we  may  do  will  be  correspondingly 
increased. 

The  best  of  all  methods  of  prevention,  the  prevention  of  the 
marriage  of  the  unfit  and  their  increase  by  propagation  appears  as 
far  off  as  ever.  The  public  are  singularly  slow  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  reform  in  this  direction  or  to  adopt  any  remedy.  The 
marriage  of  two  imbeciles,  epileptics  or  other  neurotics  may  excite 
mdignation  in  the  minds  of  the  few  who  realize  the  enormity  of 
this  crime  against  the  futui  e.  It  may  excite  a  mild  amusement  even 
in  the  thoughtless,  (and  they  are  very  many),  and  be  viewed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  public  with  a  supreme  indifference,  little 
realizing  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  two  defectives  may  become 
three,  five,  perhaps  more.  Year  after  year  we  have  asked  t^ie  public 
attention  to  this  evil,  have  cited  case  after  case  until  we  ourselves 
are  heartsick  from  the  misery  and  wrong  we  recite,  but  public 
opinion,  hardened  by  constant  contact  with  this  condition,  becomes 
educated  with  most  discouraging  slowness,  and  we  have  but  to  con- 
tinue the  thankless  task  of  arousing  the  public  mind  by  continued 
recital  of  precept  and  recital  of  examples. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  lack  of  the  latter,  they  arc  all  around 
us.  In  a  very  few  states,  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  protection 
of  defective  women  through  their  childbearing  period.  While 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  deprive  the  general  institutions  of 
their  adult  female  workers  who  lessen  the  cost  of  maintenace  and 
enjoy  the  development  of  the  instinct  of  motherhood  in  the  care  of 
the  little  ones,  the  time  is  far  distant  wcien  tnere  will  not  be  enough 
of  these  wards  to  test  the  capacity  of  both  classes  of  institutions. 

The  radical  measures  to  prevent  the  extension  of  mental  weak- 
ness by  inheritance  through  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  referred  to 
by  the  late  Dr.  Kerlin  in  his  address  in  1892  and  emphatically  en- 
dorsed by  the  late  Dr.  Goodell,  is  almost  too  advanced  for  imme- 
diate and  general  adoption.  Robbed  a.s  the  operation  is  of  most  of 
its  danger  by  the  skill  of  the  modern  surgeon  it  is  diflScult  to  un 
derstand  why  these  women  should  retain  a  function  which  will 
only  bring  the  transmission  of  this  great  misfortune,   multiplied, 
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entailing  as  it  does  sufferino:,  unhappinoss,  helplessness  or  crime. 
Are  these  not  worse  than  the  possible  suppression  of  a  life  which 
has  little  of  what  makes  life  truly  valuable? 

The  treatment  of  the  disorder  so  closely  associated  with  enfeebl- 
ed mind,  the  epileptic  convulsion,  appears  to  have  come  nearly  to 
a  standstill.  Occasionally  a  new  remedy  appears  but  its  success 
is  not  sutticiontly  pronounced  to  ensure  its  taking  a  leading  place, 
and  we  largely  depend  on  depressing  the  excitability  of  the  ner- 
vous centers  by  means  of  the  bromides  either  alone  or  modified. 
To  get  on  a  higher  plane  of  treatment  we  must  grasp  more 
thoroughly  what  underlies  this  manifestation  of  nervous  power 
uncontrolled,  conditions  of  which  epilepsy  is  but  the  symptom. 
On  thifc  subject  I  will  speak  a  word  a  little  later. 

I  trust  the  Association  will  indulge  me  In  digressing  ^a  little,  in 
speaking  of  one  or  two  points  which  indirectly  concern  us  though 
intended  for  a  group  of  men  whose  work  is  closely  allied  (o  our 
own.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-psychological  Association  in 
Philadelphia  last  year,  an  address  was  given  by  a  local  neurologist 
of  high  standing,  severely  arraigning  the  authorities  of  the  hospit- 
als for  the  insane  in  this  country.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss 
the  subject  matter  of  this  address,  but  the  letters  published  with 
it,  and  given  a  wide  circulation  through  the  distribution  of  re- 
prints, contain  one  or  two  points  to  which  1  would  call  your  at- 
tention. One  writer,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  familiar  with  the 
work  of  his  colleagues  in  Philadelphia,  states  that  but  little  scien- 
tific work  has  ever  been  done  at  Llwyn.  Had  he  I'ead  the  records 
of  cases  studied  then  by  Osier,  Oliver,  Uei  cum,  Channing,  Little, 
Allen,  Brush  and  Talbot;  or  known  of  the  vast  amount  of  record 
gathered  with  infinite  care  by  our  secretary,  which  death  prevent- 
ed his  compiling  for  the  use  of  the  medical  profession,  he  would 
hardly  have  made  so  rash  a  statement.  In  speaking  of  Elwvn  I 
think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  the  institutions  represented  here. 
I  do  not  believe  the  door  of  any  one  of  them  is  closed  to  seekers 
after  truth  in  medicine,  who  come  with  a  reputation  which  will 
guarantee  that  their  work  will  be  of  some  value,  and  from  their 
superintendents  has  come  much  which  is  of  lasting  value.  Anoth- 
er point  relates  to  the  organization  of  institutions  to  which  our 
own  are  closely  allied.  Appended  to  Dr.  Mitchell's  address  were 
some  twenty-five  letters.  Most  of  them  were  from  neurologists. 
The  others  were  from  men  in  the  foremost  rank  of  American  phy- 
sicians. Many  other  letters  were  received  from  hospital  officers 
whose  contents  are  with-held  and  whose  several  opinions  therefore 
are  not  published.  In  about  one  half  of  these  open  letters,  the 
writers  emphatically  urge  the  division  of  superintendence  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane.  It  is  to  this  pomt  that  I  would  urge  your 
attention.     As  our  work  broadens   and  our  institutions  enlarge 
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they  become  more  and  more  Allied  to  the  hospitals  in  question,  and 
questions  of  general  government  are  liable  to  be  questions  of  com- 
mon interest.  Our  work  is  kindred.  Our  schools  are  remedial 
and  many  things  could  be  copied  from  them  in  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane with  advantage. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  few  of  the  leaders  are  abreast  of  us  in  the  mat- 
ter of  calisthenics.  The}'  give  more  medical  treatment,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  coming  years  may  so  broaden  our 
knowledge  that  we  may  do  more  with  material  remedies  than  at 
present.  It  is  well  then  that  we  give  heed  to  the  opinions  of  these 
eminent  men,  for  their  opinions  mtiuence  strongly  the  general  pro- 
fession and  through  them  the  public.  In  Pennsylvania,  this  matter 
has  been  more  than  once  before  the  legislature  and  this  division 
narrowly  escaped  being  forced  by  law.  The  public  will  look  to  you 
for  an  answer  to  these  assertions  and  it  is  well  to  give  the  matter 
your  earnest  attention.  Like  all  social  questions,  fruits  and  not 
theories  will  best  satisfy  legislators  and  people,  and  since  many 
hospitals  are  now  conducted  on  this  divided  basis  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  demonstrate  by  results  whether  the  supervision  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  institution  wards  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  for  the  superintendent's  oversight  or  whether 
the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  the  administration  of  medicine  should 
be  his  sole  function.  The  latter  idea  is  being  taught,  I  repeat,  by 
those  whose  opinions  carry  weight  and  it  falls  on  the  institution 
superintendent,  with  his  abundant  oppoi-tunities  for  study  and 
comparison  and  his  trained  habit  of  analyzing  statistics  and  determ- 
ining their  true  value,  not  only  to  satisfy  himself  but  to  instruct 
the  public  which  system  is  the  better.  In  the  largest  institutions 
in  the  country,  where  the  population  largely  exceeds  a  thousand, 
or  approaches  doulile  that  number,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  large 
areas  for  oversight  make  a  general  superintendent's  duties  arduous, 
but  in  those  of  average  size  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  few 
hours  spent  each  day  in  the  general  direction  of  skillful  foremen  in 
the  shop  or  on  the  farm  may  not  bo  a  rest  from  which  he  will  re- 
turn to  his  clinical  duties  with  a  clearer  brain  and  with  his  powers 
of  observation  more  active  and  acute. 

There  is  a  startling  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  true  condi- 
tions attendmg  juvenile  mental  disease  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
recovery  of  its  victims  among  the  general  profession.  Even  spe* 
cialists  will  hold  out  bright  hopes  to  parents  of  results  which  may 
follow  placing  their  child  under  our  care,  when  we  soe  at  the  first 
examination  that  so  serious  organic  injury  exists,  that  no  reason- 
able hope  of  improvement  can  be  permitted.  And  why  do  they  do 
so?  Not  through  any  intention  of  deceiving,  but  simply  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  pathological  conditions  present  and  the 
many  clinical  evidences  which  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard 
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in  forming  our  prognosis.  Nor  is  it  these  physicians'  fault.  The 
better  class  of  medical  praciitioners  are  intellectually  hungry  men. 
They  read  eagerly  anything:  which  will  broaden  their  knowledge  of 
disease  and  aid  them  in  attaining  succe{«s.  The  literature  on  this 
subject  is  scanty,  scattered  and  not  easily  accessible.  Personal  ob- 
servation of  the  feeble-minded  is  almost  impossible  because  their 
Dumber  in  any  locality  is  small.  Only  a  few  standard  books  on  the 
subject  have  been  published.  In  most,  probably  in  all  of  our  insti- 
tutions is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  way  of  etiohigical  and  clinical 
material.  It  belongs  rightfully  to  the  medical  public,  to  be  used 
for  the  good  of  our  fellow  men.  It  would  be  gladly  received  and 
published  in  the  best  journal.^,  thankfully  received  by  our  med- 
ical brethren.  Its  preparation  and  issue  involves  much  patient 
labor,  but  a  series  of  papers  read  at  our  next  meeting,  compiled 
from  your  records,  would  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions ever  made  to  neurology.  My  former  superintendent 
had,  by  the  painstaking  accumulation  of  many  years,  gathered 
many  hundred  histories  as  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  relations  of  hereditj' 
and  other  agencies  to  the  causation  of  this  condition.  He  used  to 
assure  me  that  in  the  near  future  he  would  start  on  their  compila- 
tion. Sickness  and  death  held  him  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
own  labor  and  he  was  fortunate  only  in  being  able  to  leave  his  work 
in  the  hands  of  a  successor  who  will,  I  feel  assured^  see  that  his 
work  is  fully  utilized.  I  beg  that  this  thought  will  receive  more 
than  vour  passing  notice  that  it  may  be  taken  home  with  you, 
and  that  by  another  year  much  of  this  hidden  treasure  may  be  sriven 
to  the  medical  world  to  help  open  the  eyes  of  the  general  profession 
to  the  dangers  which  lie  in  the  marriage  of  weaklings,  or  which  may 
creep  in  as  a  sequel  of  infectious  diseases  whose  one  or  more  con- 
vulsions excite  no  alarm  because  they  arc  '*  usual;"  that  the}' 
may  know  how  frequently  and  to  what  extent  organic  change  may 
follow  a  blow  on  the  head  producing  those  dreaded  symptoms,  per- 
haps so  long  after  the  accident  that  the  occurrence  has  been  well 
nigh  forgotten.  All  these  things  he  should  know  well  that  he  may 
early  look  for  and  detect  the  trivial  mental  change  which  precedes 
the  graver  condition  and  adopt  such  ulea^<ures  as  may  happily  avert 
the  necessity  of  sending  the  child  to  us  to  save  such  mental  frag- 
ments as  remain.  Happily  he  may  be  able  to  prevent,  by  wise  coun- 
sel, some  marriage  of  the  unfit  with  inevitably  sad  fruit. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  tried  in  thii,  brief  paper  to  state  the  present 
standing  of  our  work  and  some  of  the  promises  of  the  future.  I 
leave  it  in  your  hands  for  your  kindly  criticism,  trusting  that  its 
last  thoughts,  at  least,  may  receive  your  earnest  consideration,  and 
leave  it  wiih  you  to  judge  if  I  have  a^ked  too  much  or  prophesied 
too  great  a  result. 
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MORAL  PARANOIA. 

By  M AKTJ  N  W.  B ARR,  M.  D. , 

Chief  Physician^  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Fettle- Minded 

Children^  Elwyn^  Pennsylvania. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century  we  rejoice  m  the 
riches  gathered  from  an  age  of  invention,  and  in  freedom  from  the 
trammels  and  tyrannies  of  the  past.  Religion,  philosophy,  educa- 
tion, jurisprudence  and  medicine,  all  explain  this  disenchantment 
from  old  traditions,  and  meet  on  common  ground  to  form  a  new 
and  grand  school  of  humanitarianism. 

In  no  field  is  this  so  marked  as  in  our  own,  for  in  none  were  the 
difficulties  so  great,  ignorance  so  intense,  thought  so  perverted  as 
in  the  judgment  and  treatment  of  mental  defectives;  unless  it  be  in 
the  mal-treatment  of  those  whom  society  and  the  courts  failed  to 
recognize  as  such — more  especially  of  that  peculiar  class  of  unfor- 
tunates to  whom  I  invite  your  attention  to-night,  the  moral  para- 
noiacs. 

The  term  '^paranoia"  of  Greek  origin  is  derived  from  ^apa 
tfosat  to  think;  and  a  peculiar  form  of  mental  dise:ise  is  under  this 
name  recognized  by  ancient  classical  writers,  such  as  j£schylud, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Arrianus  and  Plutarch.  It  then  fell  into  disuse 
and  wo  do  not  find  it  again  until  1764  when  Vogel  described  nine 
forms  of  neurosis  under  the  collective  term  of  paranoia. 

Heinroth^  in  1818  uses  it,  but  to  MendeP  belongs  the  honor  of 
analyzing  it,  and  of  reducing  it  to  its  modern  nigni  Heat  ion. 

This  subsequently  described  and  elaborated  by  fii^quirol,'  Grie- 
singer,^  Morel,  ^  andSnell,*  becomes  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
observations  by  Westphal,^  in  1878,  and  has  since  been  further 
elaborated  by  Leidesdorf,®  Koch,*  Jun^, ^®  Kraft-Ebing, ^^  Kroe- 
pelin, "  and  others. 

I,  Lehrbach  der  StoBnin^u  des  Seelenlebens.  1tfl8. 
ST.  Ealenberir'ii  Real  Knavklopa»di«».  Bd.  XV.  S.  ilt. 
8.    I|efl  maladiM  loentaleri,  t.  II.  1838. 

4.  Ditt  Verrackthelt  p.  882.— Tralte  des  maladies  mentalM.  1880. 

6.  EtadM  cliniqaes.  1862. 

6.  Ueb«r  Monomanle  aln  primare  Forme  der  Seeleostomnv  {AX\g.  Zelt.  f.  ch.,  1M8. 

7.  Ueber  die  Verroekttaelt  (  \\\k.  Zelt.  f.  Pi>ych..  B.  XXXIV.  8. 1878. 

8.  Catmlstlche  Beltrafce  snr  Prage  der  primaren  Verrackthelt.  In  psjrch.    Stndlen  Wlen. 

9.  Irrenfreaod.  fi  8  and  Beltroicv  inr  Lehre  yonder  primare  Verrackthelt  (Allv.  Zeltach.. 

t.  P^ych..  XXXVI. 

10.  Allff.  Zeltsch.  f.  Psych..  B.  XXXVlll. 

II.  Lehrbach  der  P«ych..  and  also  Lehrbach  der  gerlchtliche  P4ycho*Pathologlfl« 
12.  Com  p.  der  P^jch. 
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The  researches  of  these  scientists  together  with  the  results  of 
later  experience  present  to  us  two  chtsses  of  paranoia.  Tlie  Men- 
ted^  in  whicih  the  intellect  dominated  by  one  or  a  set  of  fixed  ideas 
or  delusions,  gradually  weakens  and  degenerates,  the  ethical 
sense  nut  necessarily  implicated  though  sometimes  developing  a 
morbid  abnormal  conscientiousness. 

Ths  Morale  which  shows  the  ethical  sense  along  certain  lines  in 
some  cases  weak^  in  other  cases  altogether  wanting^  and  which  may 
or  may  not  be  associated  with  intellectual  deficiency,  but  often  is 
with  intellectual  precocity. 

In  both  the  E^o  is  magnified — there  is  an  intense  self-contempla- 
tion— a  sense  of  self  exhal  tat  ion  of  persecution  or  pursuit  by  indiv- 
iduals or  ideas.  The  victim  weaves  a  crown  of  straw,  is  a  noted, 
perhaps  a  royal,  personage  or  the  beloved  of  one ;  the  woman  who 
starts  for  Washington  as  the  bride  of  General  Belknap  whom  in 
reality  she  has  never  seen  ;  the  man  who  believes  himseli  the  favor- 
ed suitor  of  Queen  Victoria ;  the  poets  lannmte^  brare  soWwa^ 
and  great  inveBlcHv,  who  people  aU  mir  imme  hoapitwtft,  as  ikf  the 
wretehefr  c«»w4pfiK-cl  to  the  netbermo$»t  hell ;  or  the  morbid  and  the 
csolHary  who  finds  himscH  unworthy  of  society.  To  these  on  whom 
despair  bits  brooiling  is  nut  "  reserved  '*  but  is  already  come,  "the 
blackness  of  darkness."— Death  eagerly  sought  is  an  open  sesame 
to  "  Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world."  The  victim  of  a  fix- 
ed idea  foreshadowing)",  leadiner  or  impelling  to  certain  results: 
Drake  wuh  his  vision  of  the  white  liird  :  Joan  of  Arc  and  the 
voices;  Ravallnc;  Marat;  Wilkes  Booth;  Guiteau;  Penderg hast  and 
Cesario  ;  are  all  types,  not  to  speak  of  the  vivid  pictures  presented 
by  men  of  genius,  whose  one  idea  first  dominating  the  individual 
before  dominating  the  world,  is  but  another  proof  of  the  inexplic- 
able law  of  degeneration — the  richest  fruit  ripening  prematurely  to 
its  fall. 

When  the  theory  of  moral  imbecility  or  moral  paranoia  was  first 
advanced,  it  was  considered  by  many,  the  so-called  learned  and 
wise  as  the  idle  dreams  of  a  distempered  brain. 

In  common  with  all  great  discoveries,  it  has  had  to  fight  for  its 
existence,  and  is  even  now  in  the  polemic  stage.  There  are  yet  not 
lacking  those  who  will  recklessly  commit  to  the  scaffold  or  the  pen- 
itentiary the  moral  imbeciH,  not  realizing  that  in  so  doing  they 
punish  disease  not  crime.  There  are  those  who  object  to  the  term 
itself,  though  used  by  such  authorities  as  Bucknill  and  Tuke, 
Maudsley  and  Spitzka. 

"  Ordinary  idiots  are  mostly  to  a  large  extent  idiotic  morally  as 

well  as  intellectually Although  we  do  mit  admit  what  can 

properly  be  called  moral  idiocy  apart  from  more  or  less  lesion  of 
the  intellect,  we  fully  grant  that  there  may  occasionally  be  good  in- 
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tellectual  abilities  in  association  with  congenitally  feeble  moral 
powers  and  volition  (a  moral  mgenaihility)^  and  therefore  a  propor- 
tionate  irresponsibility."     {B uchiill  arid  Take.) 

"There  are  certain  beings  who  are  truly  moral  imbeciles.  It  is 
remarkable  indeed,  what  an  acute  intellect  may  sometimes  co  exist 
with  an  entire  absence  of  the  moral  sense."     {Maudsley.) 

"  It  may  be  advanced  as  a  cardinal  canon  of  psychiatry  that  in  in- 
sanity the  moral  ftelino^s  are  usually  more  or  less  dulled  or  per- 
verted. The  deficiency  of  the  moral  feelings  may,  however,  be  of 
a  different  kind  ;  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  a  necessary  result  of  in- 
tellectual enfeeblement,  it  may  be  due  to  an  obtuse  emotional  con- 
dition, or  it  may  be  an  original  deficiency  analogous  to  the  lack  of 
musical  sense,  or  color-blindness,  which  may  co-exist  with  a  fair 
faculty  of  lanffuage  and  good  contour  perception,  just  as  that 
moral  imbecility  which  authors  call  moral  insanity  may  be  found 
associated  with  fairly  good  logical  powers  in  the  abstract.  An 
intense  egotism  is  sometimes  found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  a  con- 
stitutional inability  to  recognize  any  moral  obligation  to  others. 
There  are  subjects  whose  reasoning  powers  are  fair,  whose  mem- 
ory is  excellent,  who  are  perhaps  accomplished  in  the  arts,  but  in 
whom  the  moral  sense  is  either  deficient  or  entirely  absent.  The 
term  moral  insanity  ot  authors  should  be  limited  to  this  class  of 
subjects,  and  a  much  better  term  to  use  would,  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, he  Moral  Imbecility. '^^     {SpitzJca.) 

''  We  find  that  either  concomitant  with  intellectual  disease,  or 
even  singly,  the  moral  power  of  the  mind  may  be  perverted  or  en- 
tirely obliterated,  exhi!)iting  itself  in  entire  moral  perversion,  in  an 
inability  to  control  conduct,  and  in  total  suspension  of  natural  af- 
fections."    {Locl'hart  Robertson.) 

*'  It  seems  not  improhaide  that  man}'^  persons,  wrong-headed  and 
perverse  through  life,  and  singularly  capricious  and  depraved 
would  aflford  in  reality,  if  the  matter  could  be  ascertained,  examples 
of  Moral  Insanity^  native  or  congenital."     {PricJtard,) 

Moral  Paranoia,  as  above  suggested,  divides  off  into  two  classes: 
Firsts  where  the  moral  sense  owing  to  unfavorable  environment  has 
not  been  developed,  or  through  accident  or  disease  is  arrested,  is 
weak,  vet  capable  of  some  measure  of  development  through  train- 
ing :  children  and  adults  from  all  grades  of  society  recognized  as 
different  from  ordinary  every  day  people  and  who  are  variously 
described  as  queer,  nervous,  misanthropical,  moody ;  the  weak 
dude;  the  silly  coquette ;  "they  who  creep  into  houses  and  lead 
captive  silly  folk  given  over  to  their  own  lusts;"  the  idle,  lying 
gossip;  the  dipsomaniac;  the  kleptomaniac;  the  pyromaniac ; 
people  not  wilfully  bad,  but  of  utterly  weak  wills,  easily  led  astray, 
whose  weaknesses  develop  and  grow  with  their  physical  growth  un- 
til  they   astound   society     with   some    sudden    outbreak.        Peo- 
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pie  who  crowd  our  homes  and  our  streets,  who  sit  with  us  and  walk 
l)y  our  side,  who  should  he  under  perpetual  guidance  and  restraint 
for  their  own  us  well  as  for  the  wake  of  society.  Many  more  re- 
sponsible than  they  are  now  receivmg  training  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions, both  here  and  abroad,  who  become  useful  members  of 
these  communities  to  which  it  is  now  fast  beinor  acknowledged  tijej' 
should  be  ever  limited.  They  are  totally  irresponsible,  and  once 
turned  adrift  will  become  vairrants  and  criminals,  or  the  tools  of 
such,  to  be  used  by  the  wicked  f(»r  their  own  base  ends. 

tSecond^  where  due  to  degenerative  tendencies  and  practices 
through  successive  generations  or  perhaps  the  taint  from  some  re- 
mote ancestor — the  moral  sense  along  certain  lines  is  absolutely 
wanting.  The  individual  is  amoral  and  will  ever  remain  thus. 
Here  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  found  either  defective  or 
more  frequently  preternaturally  developed  rendering  this  type 
doubly  dangerous  to  himself  and  his  fellows. 

Here  we  confront  the  worst  class  of  criminals:  the  murderer; 
the  harlot ;  the  lier-in-wait-to-deceive ;  those  who  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  whose  image  faithfully  pictured  by  the  immortal 
Dante  fim^sits  living  prototype  to-day. 

Moral  paranoiacs,  tike  artists,  are  born  not  made,  and  indeed 
what  are  moral  paranoiacs  but  artists  in  their  own  peculiar  line  ? 
Witness  those  human  fiends  who  flourish  in  France  under  the  name 
of  "?e?^  agents  provocateurs'*^  who  incite  men  to  commit  depreda- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  convictmor  ihem,  yet  are  recognized  by 
the  pcilice  as  reputable  citizens.  The  social  spy  who  is  constantly 
on  the  alert  in  polite  society  for  the  indiscreet  act  or  word  to  re- 
port to  the  daily  press;  the  religious  hypocrite;  the  confidence 
man  ;  the  bombast ;  the  confirmed  tramp — all  belong  to  this    class. 

In  the  moral  paranoiac,  there  is  some  want  of  harmony  in  the 
brain — the  root  and  seat  we  know  not  of,  "  but  there  are  no  in- 
dhidual  cases  in  nature,  all  particular  cases  are  the  expression  and 
effect  of  ?a?^."  Every  neuro-psycosis  depends  on  irritation  of  the 
cerebrnm,  which  any  accidental  circumstance  may  provoke.  It 
may  take  on  different  aspects  according  to  the  spot  attacked,  while 
preserving  the  same  nature  ;  thus  wo  find  the  traits  of  precocity 
and  originality  developing  under  some  circumstances  into  genius^ 
under  others  into  moral  imbecility  *  both  not  infrequently  accom- 
pHuied  by  marked  epilepsy — both  results  of  the  snme  law;  and  in 
diaofnosing  we  must  consider  the  molecular  troubles  of  the  cere- 
brum as  well  as  externa!  signs. 

The  true  amoral  imbecile  is  entirely  occupied  wiih  his  own  ego 
which  he  constantly  obtrudes  upon  the  attention  of  others.  As  a 
child,  we  note  him  self-willed,  obstinate,  griven  to  unclean  habits, 
delighting  in  sulking:,  in  aniioyinff  other  chihlren,  and  in  torturing 
animals.     Hypochondriasis,  the  natural   result   of  intense  self-con- 
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templation  is  a  marked  symptom.  Prone  to  exaggerate  every 
trifle,  he  is  never  so  huppy  as  when  under  medical  treatment  or  the 
severest  operation,  and  insensitive  to  pain,  is  a  willing  victim  on 
the  altar  of  self  in  whose  honor  the  most  nauseous  doses  are  quaffed 
as  nectai . 

Two  cases  occurring  in  my  own  experience  will  serve  as  illustra- 
tions :  Oup,  a  boy  deliberately  throwing  himself  into  a  vat  of  hot 
lye  simply  to  attract  sympathy  and  attention,  and  watching  the 
operation  of  dressing  his  severe  burns  with  the  interest  of  a  by- 
stander. The  other,  coolly  refusing  anaesthetics  and  regarding 
with  a  smiling  face  the  amputation  of  two  of  his  own  fingers. 

Delight  in  the  sight  of  blood  is  as  much  a  part  of  past  as  of  pres- 
ent history,  and  not  only  does  he  revel  in  self-inflicted  wounds, 
but  the  savage  nature  is  yet  further  evidenced  ma  love  of  tattooing. 

A  case  that  has  recently  come  under  my  notice  emphasizes  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  most  salient  of  these  idiosyncrasies. 

A  physician,  rich,  handsome,  cultured,  of  refined  and  even  aes- 
thetics tastes,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  medical  colleges,  made 
a  pronounced  hit  as  a  specialist.  Enjoying  for  some  years  a  phe- 
nomenal success,  wine  and  women  proved  his  bane,  and  he  sank 
lower  and  lower.  Finding  his  excesses  could  bo  no  longer  tolerat- 
ed in  America,  he  went  abroad  drifting  from  capital  to  capital  of 
Europe,  and  finally  in  Japan  established  himself  with  a  harem. 
With  an  appetite  still  unsatisfied,  he  exhibited  new  phases  of  moral 
degeneration. 

He  caused  his  body  to  be  tattoped  with  wonderful  skiU,  every 
picture  a  work  of  art.  Thus  his  back  bore  a  huge  dragon,  the 
shading  of  each  scale  showing  perfection  of  detail.  This,  cm  re- 
visiting America,  whs  shamelessly  exhibited  on  every  occasion  with 
the  utmost  pride.  Finally  returning  to  Japan,  he  bought  a  per- 
forming bear  and  wandered  from  place  to  place  clad  in  the  garb  of 
a  hinin  exhibiting  himself,  his  bear  and  hi.s  harem,  and  distributing 
photographs  of  each  and  all  in  endless  variety.  This  master  in 
vice,  shocking  both  Europe  and  America,  astonishes  even  Japan, 
that  country  of  loose  morals. 

His  latest  freak  is  to  hire  a  squad  of  twenty  little  Japanese  boys 
whom  he  has  instructed  in  military  tactics  and  attired  in  full  uni- 
form. To  these  at  various  times  he  will  oppose  an  equal  number 
of  monkeys  dressed  as  Chinese  soldiers,  and  the  war  of  China  and 
Japan  is  constantly  renewed  for  the  entertainment  of  himself  and 
his  harem,  who  laughing  and  singing,  watch  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight 
the  suffering  of  the  poor  brutes.  Rewards  are  offered,  and  the 
more  bloody  the  contest,  the  greater  the  atrocities,  the  more  in- 
tense his  gratification. 

Lombroso  makes  a  special  point  of  the  physical  anomalies  of  the 
morally  insanci  and  calls  attention  to  both  ^^cranial  and  facial 
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asymmetry,  precocious  synojteosis,  unusual  frequency  of  left- 
haadedDess,  large  orbits,  promiDeace  of  the  zygoma,  large  median 
occipital  fobsa,  hair  crisp  and  abundant,  nervous  contraction  of 
face,  and  the  cold,  glassy,  immobile  look.''  Such  is  the  being  the 
French  would  describe  as  suiferlng  with  Vhysterie  du  %ang^  a  theory 
of  the  nineteenth  century  alone. 

In  thus^  asbociating  mental  with  physical  deformity,  Italy  again 
Knds  her  inspiration  in  Greek  art  where  all  degradiner  qualities  are 
pictured  under  low,  sensual  forms — and  the  Greeks,  as  we  know, 
found  their  models  in  nature.  That  there  are  exceptions  is  true. 
Satan  himself  may  appear  disguised  as  an  angel  of  tight,  and  when 
an  angel  face  covers  moral  deformity,  then  indeed  is  the  being 
most  to  be  dreaded— he  is  a  vampire  preying  upon  the  very  life- 
blood  of  society. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  victims  of  a  fixed  idea  leading  or 
impelling  to  certain  results  as  the  most  dangerous  class.  The 
deeds  they  commit  are  those  of  deluded  enthusiasts  possessed  of 
all  the  intelligence  that  could  make  a  crime  terrible.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  full  of  brutal  murdei*s  and  other  disgusting  ciimes 
committed  by  this  class,  and  all  the  modern  educational  means  of 
civilization,  such  as  novels,  newspapers,  magazines,  e^c,  which  go 
to  elevate  the  narrnalj  have  in  an  equal  degree  a  painful  and  ^n- 
verted  effect  upon  the  warped  intellect.  They  live  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  and  the  sane  appear  to  them  as  abnormal,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  sane.  Out  of  their  delusions  of  nersecution  naturally 
grows  the  necessity  of  action  to  protect  themselves  from  their 

Eersecutors.  The  logic  of  events  continually  presses  them  on, 
owever  bluggish  and  cowardly  they  naturally  may  be.  They  are 
irritated,  and  harrassed,  and  vexed,  and  tormented  into  aggressive- 
ness, and  like  Mahomet  they  enforce  their  opinions  with  the  sword 
— often  willing  martyrs  to  a  solemn  sense  of  obligation. 

Oh  inconsistency  of  modern  civilization!  We  who  do  not  require 
an  oath  from  a  Quaker's  conscience,  hang  this  wretch  for  what  with 
him  is  a  conscientious  a<;t.  Yet  we  plume  ourselves  on  haying 
passed  the  days  of  persecution,  and  wiih,  ''I  am  holier  than  thou,'* 
draw  aside  our  skirts  from  the  slave  owner,  the  burner  of 
witches,  the  inquisitor. 

"The  line  that  separates  such  deluded  persons  from  the  criminals 
proper  is  a  (distinct  one  and  has  long  been  recognized  by  alienists. 
But  the  non-medical  portions  of  the  community,  unfortunately 
very  largely  the  lawyers  and  newspaper  people,  do  not  appreciate 
the  nature  of  delusional  diseases,  do  not  realize  the  frequency  of 
instances  in  which  men  lose  all  sense  of  responsibility,  and  under 
which  they  are  regardless  of  possible  harm  to  themselves.  Swift 
and  even  cruel  methods  of  punishment  may  have  their  value.  The 
court  of  Judge  Lynch  may  not  be  without  a  certain  usefulness  in  a 
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wild  section,  just  as  the  summary  proceedings  of  a  court-martial 
are  universally  regarded  as  betitiing  an  actual  state  of  war,  hut 
the  majority  of  people  do  not  understand  that  measures  which 
appeal  to  the  fears  of  evil-doers  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  are 
driven  by  an  overpowering  delusion. 

"These  problems  cannot  be  rationally  discussed  except  irom 
medical  standpoints,  and  until  our  jurisprudence  awakens  to  the 
consciousness  that  these  acts  are  the  result  of  disease,  bringing  the 
victim  into  the  domain  of  irresponsibility,  no  adequate  measures 
will  be  secured. 

"The  whole  question  is,  therefore,  not  one  for  lawyers  but  for 
doctors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  default  of  uniform  methods  by  the 
states  themselves  some  means  may  be  found  to  secure  national  leg- 
islation that  may  eliminate  from  our  courts  methods  of  procedure 
that  grow  out  of  ignorance.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  commu- 
nity at  large  shall  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  providing  means  and 
methods  of  restraint  for  delusional  maniacs  of  all  grades  and, 
among  other  eflPorts,  aim  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  such  defec- 
tive strains.**'  * 

In  support  of  the  statement  as  to  the  inverted  effect  of  educa- 
tion upon  the  paranoiac,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  records  of 
jails  and  penitentiaries  showing  a  large  preponderance  of  the  edu- 
cated class — also  represented  among  tramps,  cranks  and  rioters. 
Compare  this  with  the  large  numbers  of  nervous  or  incorrigible 
who,  for  the  teacher,  make  life  miserable,  and  the  problem,  "Why 
is  there  not  a  more  equal  balance  between  results  gained,  and 
energy  expended  in  our  schogi  system?" — may  find  a  medical  in 
lieu  of  a  pedagogical  solution.  The  fact  once  clearly  accepted, 
that,  for  public  health  and  safety,  a  certiKcate  showing  freedom 
from  excessive  nerve  trouble  is  more  important  than  one  of  vac- 
cination, will  lead  to  a  system  of  registration  and  grading  that  will 
largely  purify  the  sc^iools,  and  elevate  the  condition  of  both  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  classes. 

The  economic  factor  will  be  evidenced  in  the  acquisition  of  space, 
time,  and  cnnci^ntrated  energy.  First,  for  the  children  of  pure 
stock  normally  developed  and  fresh  from  nature  studies  in  the 
Kindergarten,  uncontatninated  by  b.id  association,  prepured  and 
eager  for  the  healthful  stimulus  which  is  poison  to  his  weaker 
brother.  Second,  for  the  teacher  who  released  from  the  strain  of 
striving  to  mix  the  unmixable — of  ^'ragging  the  diseased  and 
healthy  p.p  to  one  common  stamiard— may  then  be  able  to  reduce 
pedagogic  theories  to  more  certain  practice. 

The  class  eliminated  can  be  better  provided  for  in  special  schools 
adapted  to  their  special  needs  and  £:raded  according  to  medical   as 
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well  as  educational  theory.  Here,  removed  from  an  atmosphere 
which  either  over-stimulates  or  deadens,  the  nervous,  excitable, 
sensitive  or  peculiar  child,  can  receive  the  attention  suited  to  its 
power  of  development;  while  from  these  ranks  may  be  separated, 
from  time  to  time,  those  on  whom  the  school  confers  in  no  sense  a 
blessing  but  a  curse,  for  whom  intellectual  gifts  are  but  the  instru- 
ments of  ill.  These  placed  in  institutions  providing  a  happy  and 
permanent  home  shall  find  in  schools  of  manual  traininsr,  in  the 
^hops,  in  the  varied  industries  of  in  and  out-door  life,  a  vent  for 
the  superfluous  energy,  or  healthy  stimulus  to  the  dormant.  Free- 
dom from  responsibilities,  corroding  care,  or  the  thousand  miser- 
ies that  goad  to  ill-doing  shall  aid  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  firm 
and  well-directed  discipline  sustain  them  on  the  other  to  the  at- 
tainment of  some  degree  of  selfhood;  while  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  state  shall  be  spared  the  ignominy  and  the  cost  of 
criminal  trials  and  punishments. 

'  Dr.  Kerlin  says:  "The  practical  thought  I  have  to  oflfer  is: 
Let  us  recognize  ^congenital  moral  imbecility'  as  a  terrible 
fact.  Cannot  an  almost  unerring  decision  be  made  by  the  trained 
and  humane  experts  of  our  asylumi*,  jails,  and  reformatories,  by 
-i^diich  the  indeterminate  sequestration,  under  the  best  conditions 
for  their  moral  and  physical  welfare,  shall  be  the  practice  for 
those  who  are  congenitally  unfit  to  mingle  their  lives  pnd  blood 
with  the  general  community? 

, /'The  early  detection  of  these  cai^es  is  not  difficult;  tbfy  should 
be  subjects  for  life-long  detention;  their  existence  can  be  made 
buppy  and  useful,  and  they  will  train  into  comparative  docility 
and  harmlessness,  if  kept  under  a  uniform  temperate  and  positive 
rcfstriction. 

"The  school-room  fosters  the  ill  we  would  cure;  in  teaching  them 
£o  write  we  give  them  an  illimitable  power  of  mischief;  in  educat* 
ing  them  at  all  except  to  physical  work,  we  are  adding  to  their 
armament  of  deception  and  misdemeanor. 

"Let  us  accept  this  moral  imbecility  as  the  incurable  infirmity  of 
an  irresponsible  victim,  to  whom,  as  the  piteous  cross-bearer  of 
the  sins  of  society,  we  owe  kindly  nursing  and  protection  against 
himself  by  a  grateful  and  total  withdrawal  from  the  community, 
w|iicb,  in  its  turn,  has  a  rigtit  to  demand  that  be  shall  not  scathe 
our  common  stock  with  permanent  taint  in  blood  and  rnoraleJ*^ 

:  These  were  the  theories  guiding — in  ante-bellum  daye — the 
miinagement  of  many  Southern  plantations  which  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  training  schools  for  feeble-nfinded  folk. 

Briefly  summing  up,  the  vital  points  to  be  reached  are  thcFe: 
First,  the  complete  and  permanent  isolation  of  this  class,  and  his 
development  and  happiness  best  secured  through  the  medium  of 
manwftl  WtpT  1'bM  intPl]p?twftl  tW^JDj;.    Second,  the  adVjBabili» 
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t J  of  invoking  legislative  aid  by  the  enactment  of  marriage  laws. 
Third,  the  emphasizing  of  the  tremendous  effect  of  prenatal  irilSn- 
ences  in  producing  this  class;  alcoholism  and  the  abuse  of  drugs; 
periods  of  great  distress  or  misery;  ill  assorted  marriages,  as  the 
family  physician  and  parish  priest  know  only  too  well;  the- indis- 
criminate reading  of  a  certain  class  of  books  which  may  be  useful 
to  the  scientist  but  most  baneful  to  the  unlearned,  the  neurotic, 
and  especially  to  the  mother.  How  can  a  woman  bear  healthy 
children  who  steeps  her  mind  during  the  period  of  gestation  in 
such  thoughts  found  for  instance,  in  the  long  series  of  French 
novels  known  as  ^^Les  Rorigona  MacquaTt^"^  in  which  the  psychical 
side  of  neurosis  is  portrayed  in  the  mobt  brutal  and  realistic  man- 
ner, and  every  page  presents  frightful  moral  monstrosities. 

''Legislative  enactments,"*  snys  Sir  William  Aitken,  "regarding 
the  intermarriage  of  persons  tainted  by  disordered  intellect  are 
greatly  to  be  desired;  and  the  concealment  of  such  disorder  with 
a  view  to  marriage,  ought  to  render  marriages  null  and  void  which 
are  concluded  under  such  circumstances." 

Marriage  as  it  is  entered  into  by  the  ignorant  and  the  foolish 
has  been  legalized  prostitution  flooding  whole  nations  with  im- 
becility, a  flood  which  but  increases  with  civilization  as  we  note 
members  of  the  cultured  class  in  many  lands  standitig  apart  from 
this,  as  they  do  from  political  life,  loath  to  encounter  a  stream  so 
turbid.  ' 

Let  those  who  doubt  this  read  the  startling  percentage  of  births 
as  compared  with  that  of  imbecility,  and  ask  if  the  grave  fears  of 
the  ultimate  depopulation  of  France  are  without  foundation. 

I  have  shown  tho  influence  upon  the  schools  by  elimination  and 
substitution,  read  now  the  same  algebraic  formula*  in  solving  the 
problem  of  a  nation's  life.  For  the  "Crime  of  Law"  wreakirg 
veijgeance  upon  the  diseased  and  the  impolent,  puhstitute  a  beneti- 
cent  "Protection,"  guarding  the  aflSicted  from  society  and  from 
themselves,  and  the  pure  stock  from  contamination.  Thus  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  marriage  license,  in  lieu  of  the  baptismal  certificate 
of  the  parties  demanded  in  many  countries,  let  them  be  required  to 
show  a  family  record  within  certain  limitation,  uncontarainated  by 
neuroses — "a  clean  bill  of  health"  so  to  speak.  This,  in  no  sense 
attemptinsr  to  bind  consciences,  but  a  simple  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion by  which  the  state  seeks  to  secure  a  healthy  race.  These 
limitations  would  naturall}'  have  to  be  broad  at  first,  but  would 
narrow  as  the  bad  element  was  eliminated. 

This  question  of  eradication  and  prevention  is  a  grave  one— that 
of  cure,  graver  still.     It  shall  be  a  swift  and  rushing  streaip  that 
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shall  cleanse  these  A.ucrean  Stables,  but  medicine  and  surgery  to- 
gether shall  form  the  Hercules  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  must  tap  the  mam  root  if  we  would  destroy  the  evil:  that 
means  separaticm  of  vast  territory  for  the  direct  purpose  of  eradi- 
cation, and  the  free — I  speak  literally  not  metaphysically— the  free 
use  of  the  pruning  knife.  Heroic  measures  these,  but  it  is  the  war 
of  oxtermii\ation.  In  this  day  of  antiseptic  surgery,  when  even 
major  operations  may  be  performed  without  danger,  why  not  this  2 

It  must  be  this— or  absolute  isolation,  and  why  not  the  former, 
that  which  m}^  master  in  the  work,  Dr.  Kerlin,  ifearlessly  advocat- 
ed, feeling  before  his  death  that  light  was  very  near?  The  sur- 
geon's knife  in  place  of  sentimentality,  and  a  nurse  instead  of  a 
keeper. 


■w  > ' 
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THE   STUDY  OF  ABNORMx\L  PSYCHOLOGY  AS  AN  AID 
IN  TRAINING  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


BY  A.   M.   MILLER,  M.D. 

The  brain  of  the  nveruge  feeble-minded  child  is  a  psychological 
riddle.  The  duty  of  those  in  authority  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  id  to  interpret  feuch  conditions  and  to  give  such  chil- 
dronas  much  training  as  they  are  capable  of  taking  according  to 
approved  art  and  knowledge.  ^ 

The  magnitude  of  the  mind  of  normal  children  should  be  sought 
through  the  measure  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  abnormal  minds  that 
we  must  deal  with;  we  must,  therefore,  not  only  consider  outward 
forms,  but  also  inward  conditions.  There  may  be  a  symmetrical 
cranium  which  may  contain  an  undeveloped  or  diseased  brain. 
Mental  action  of  the  defective  is  governed  by  deformities,  or  path- 
ological conditions,  which  majr  be  revealed  or  not  according  to  th% 
location  of  the  deformity  or  disease. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  not  in  a  dogmatic  sense,  we  make 
three  divisions  of  the  brain,  namely:  frontal,  parietal  and  occipital 
portions.  We  make  no  exact  lines  because  in  our  present  knowl- 
edge  of  brain  districts  we  cannot  do  so.  For  an  attempt  at  an  or- 
derly classilication  of  functions,  we  suggest  that  the  purely  intel- 
lectual ones  arc  in  the  frontal  portion;  the  motor  functions  and  a 
few  of  the  intellectual  ones  are  in  the  parietal  portion;  and  the  or- 
gans of  the  moral  functions  and  a  very  few  of  the  intellectual  ones 
are  in  the  occipital  pprtion,  and  it  is  further  suggested  that  the 
ihree  portions  of  the  brain  are  inter-dependent  in  most  of  their 
operations,  through  the  medium  of  the  association  fibres  and  trans- 
verse strands  connecting  the  hemispheres. 

The  theory  that  we  have  thus  outlined  is  incompatible  with  the 
cloudy  jargon  of  the  professional  hypnotist,  of  a  dual  brain,  the 
objective  and  subjective  ones.  The  brain  is  a  very  intricate  piece  - 
of  mechanism  that  suggests  unity  in  its  anatomy  and  physiology, 
ahd  omnipotent  power  as  the  mechanic.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
organs  which,  in  the  normal  man,  function;  but  if  the  organs  are 
too  small,  deformed  or  diseased,  and  do  not  function,  the  children 
having  such  brains  are  sent  to  us  for  care,  treatment  and  training. 
Hence,  the  chief  aid  to  the  training  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  feebie- 
lulnJed  is  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  phenomena,  to  the  end  that 
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he  may  detect  the  oflfendiu^  organ  or  organs  and  apply  the  knowl- 
edfi^e  so  obtaiue<.l  in  the  discharj^e  of  his  duties. 

An  investigation  involving  an  analytical  and  synthetical  knowU 
edge  of  the  various  abnormalities  uf  the  organs  of  the  brain  and 
their  effect  upon  the  mental  operations  of  the  child  is  a  profound 
and  broad  study,  challenging  the  best  thought.  The  metaphysical 
distinctions  in  the  abnormal,  mind,  if  not  grotesque,  are  an  mvis- 
ibie  net- work  of  irregularities,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  best  minds  have  only  reached  the  threshold  of  the  subject, 
and   I  approach  it  with  hesitation  but  not  with  fear. 

Our  method  of  investigation  is  chiefly  by  inductive  philosophy. 
If  we  draw  an  inference  as  to  conditions,  it  is  by  induction,  analysis 
and  calling  up  the  organs  to  respond  to  the  various  tests.  If  the 
rational  tests  for  responsiveness  of  the  organs  do  not  establish 
healthy  functional  activity  the  inference  is  that  they  are  absent, 
impaired  or  diseased.  The  tests  for  the  physiological  conditions  of 
the  special  senses  are  fairly  accurate.  It  is  the  superior  centres  of 
the  mind  that  baffle  us,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  locali- 
zation of  the  various  organs  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  brain  is 
known  and  clearly  outlined. 

Under  the  head  of  ^'Child  Study  and  Abnormal  Psychology,"  and 
the  terms  should  be  synonomous  in  feeble-mmded  institutions,  in 
which  all  children  are  supposed  to  be  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
when  a  child  is  brought  to  our  institution,  the  tirst  thing  that  we 
do  is  to  measure  its  head  and  body,  and  the  instruments  used  are 
the  craniometer  and  anthropometer.  The  former  is  used  to  measure 
its  cranium,  to  get  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  its  lateral  diameter 
its  curves  and  angles,  and  its  circumference.  The  latter  is  then 
used,  to  measure  the  body,  and  as  a  rule  the  bodily  defects 
are  in  a  large  measure  indicated  by  the  ci*anial  defects.  Prior  to 
assigning  a  pupil  to  a  class,  we  submit  him  to  certain  tests  to 
determine  the  degree  ot  perfection  of  the  physiology  of  the  special 
senses,  and  the  extent  of  consciousness;  ali^o  ear  memory,  eye 
memory,  muscular  memory,  and  the  color  senses  are  taken;  the 
tests  for  the  extent  of  consciousness,  the  motor  abilities  and  the 
centres  of  touch  are  made.  Then  the  child  is  put  into  the 
kinder8:arten,  and  the  teacher  is  given  a  hypothetical  pathological 
diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the  child,  and  instructed  as  to  its 
mental  possibilities  and  its  needs. 

One  of  our  chief  thoughts  is,  ''Is  abnormality  of  the  body  due 
to  abnormality  of  the  brain  V^  Without  much  other  proof  than 
that  of  observation,  we  are  inclined  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question.  There  are  some  problems  that  can  only  be  solved  by 
observation,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  The  physiologi&ts  and  psy- 
chologists are  milking  a  steady  advance  towards  the  knowledge 
that  will  bo  most  important  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  abnor- 
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mal  psychical  pheDomena.  The  discovery  of  the  motor  centres, 
the  speech  centre,  the  centre  of  word  blindness  ar:d  the  centre  of 
hearing,  is  leading  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  other 
centres,  and.  when  that  shall  be  accomplished,  abnormal  mental 
phenomena  will  not  be  enveloped  in  the  haze  that  they  now  are. 

By  the  observance  of  normal  mental  phenomena,  we  learn  the 
conditions  of  the  normal  cbild^s  mind,  and  by  such  Knowledge  deter- 
mine bis  capabilities  and  possibilities.  By  the  observance  of  ab- 
normal mental  phenomena,  we  do  well  if  we  discover  pathological 
conditions,  and  defects  of  the  special  sense  organs.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  few  words  from  an  idiot  or  imbecile  will  some- 
times disclose  tbeir  defects  and  lead  up  to  the  organs  that  are  the 
seat  of  trouble.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  idiots  and  imbecile's 
are  dimly  conscious,  and  the  will  is  in  a  corresponding  ratio  weak, 
it  is  manifest  that  we  must  form  all  opinions,  not  only  from  mental 
manifestatiims,  but  also  from  physical  conditions,  l)efore  we  can 
suggest  the  capabilities  and  the  possibilities  of  the  child. 

The  discovery  of  brain  areas  has  done  much  to  lead  us  in  the 
right  direction,  but  our  path  is  lined  with  obstacles,  and  much  in- 
vestigation will  be  necessary  to  place  us  on  solid  ground.  We  can 
only  achieve  great  things  by  learning  simple  ones.  If  we  start  with 
the  simple  proposition  that  *'  little  brain  little  mind  "  we  know  we 
assert  a  truth.  If  we  assert  another  proposition,  ^*  that  without  a 
symmetrical  brain  we  cannot  have  a  symmetrical  mind,"  we  have 
asserted  another  truth.  If  the  superior  mental  organs  are  peirfect 
and  the  motor  organs  are  imperff^ct,  there  is  incoordination  or 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  will  and  the  muscles,  we  have  assert- 
ed ano.,hor  ti'uth,  all  of  which  truths  clear  the  way  for  higher 
thought  in  abnormal  mental  science. 

The  supreme  centres  are  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  frontal 
region.  The  pbysiology  of  the  frontal  region  has  not  given  the 
localities  which  contain  the  organs  of  higher  thought ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  will  are  located  in  this 
region,  and  are  partly  instinctive  and  mostly  the  result  of  education. 
The  will  power  as  a  force  follows  the  reasoning  powers  in  most 
minds,  hence  the  absence  of  the  will  would  imply  the  absence  of  the 
reasoning  power,  and  this  leads  us  to  the  prominent  mental  defect 
of  our  charges,  the  absence  of  the  will  power. 

If  we  approximate  truths  in  our  knowledge  of  irregular  mental 
manifestations  in  a  child,  we  must  investigate  the  brain  of  such 
chihl  after  death.  Postmortems  are  necessary  to  reveal  patholog- 
ical conditions  that  will  account  for  the  irregular  operations  of  the 
mind. 

The  physiologic-opsychological  method  of  training  which 
includes  physical  training,  motion,  friction,  massage  and'electriciy,*^ 
invigorates  and  rounds  out  the  form,  but  will  the  mental  act  Of  per* 
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ception  caused  by  such  stimuli  rer*ct  upon  the  imperfect  or  un- 
developed organs  of  the  bruin  and  invigorate  and  develop  them  so. 
that  each  organ  will  respond  to  and  originate  action  that  they  were 
before  incapable  of?  The  advocates  of  physical 
training  take  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  them,  with  the  saving  clause  that  brain 
tissue  so  made  must  be  exercised  or  it  will  deteriorate  and  not 
maintain  its  new  made  power. 

We  shall  improve  our  methods  when  we  can  interpret  the  sifrns 
of  abnormal  mental  phenomena,  and  from  such  interpretation 
detect  the  weak  spots  in  the  human  brain.  But  to  illustrate  some 
of  our  difficulties  and  disappointments,  I  may  observe  that  children 
are  frequently  brought  to  our  institution  who  have  had  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  and  are  the  worst  mental  wrecks  imaginable.  They 
are  the  opprobrium  to  our  science,  and  the  most  exasperating  cases 
that  we  have.  Their  brains  are  doubtless  in  shreds  .  and 
patches.  The  ph3'siological  lines  are  broken  ;  the  mental  activities 
that  they  have  are  incoordinate  ;  the  power  of  attention  seems  to  be 
absent,  which  is  most  probably  the  result  of  invasion  of  the  frontal 
portion  of  the  brain.  The  special  sense, of  hearing  is  impaired  or 
destroyed  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  in  the  machinery 
of  hearing.  Sight  is  impaired,  which  is  probably  due  to  lesion  at 
the  centre  of  virion;  loss  of  speech  is  present  in  many  cnses,  which 
may  be  due  to  pressure  from  h3'pertrofied  membranes  near  the 
speech  centre,  and  to  add  to  the  mental  and  physical  destruction, 
the  automatic  acts  of  the  child  are  interfered  with  and  epilepsy  fre- 
quently supervenes  to  complete  the  wreck.  We  can  do  little  for 
such  cases  except  to  lessen  distress,  and  promote  comfort. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  "Oh,  anybody  can  teach  idiots."  It 
is  supposed  that  because  our  defectives  are  low  in  the  grade  of  in- 
tellect, therefore  our  teachers  must  be  low  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  requires  a  hiffh 
grade  of  skill  to  teach  our  defectives  ;  it  requires  all  of  the  skill  of 
the  ordinary  public  school  teacher,  and  much  more.  A  teacher 
to  be  acceptable  must  be  not  only  well  educated  but  she  must  bo 
a  philanthropist,  and  of  all  thinffs,  she  must  have  much  spontan«»ity, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  gifts.  Sle   must   be  a   lady   whoso 

precepts  are  illustrated  by  her  example  and  whose  morals, 
philanthropy    and  altruism  shine  out  in  her  work. 

Our  work  is  directed  nt)t  so  much  to  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest," 
as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive.  And  that  is 
the  spirit  of  the  noble  army  of  teachers  who  have  these  defectives 
in  charge.  The  teacher  of  the  feeble-minded  must  also  be  of  the 
aristocracj'  of  intellect — nay,  more — she  must  be  of  the  aristocracy 
of  virtue,  as  both  are  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  patience 
and  perseverance  required  to  teach  these  defectives,  and  patience 
and  perseverance  are  the  chief  attribi^tes  of  genius 
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Teachers  like  preachers  are  mostly  horn,  not  made.  If  a 
teacher  i^  vohihlc  in  tongrne,  he  may  talk  hut  he  cannot  always  teach. 
Too  much  talking  has  spoiled  many  schools  and  stranded  many 
teachers.  If  the  true  desiorn  of  teaching  is  to  call  out  the  child^s 
dynamic  powers  and  mental  activities,  and  develop  the  hody  and 
the  miiid,  the  teacher  should  apply  the  stimuli  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  child  and  its  environments.  Development  can  only  come  by 
the  agitation  of  themoh»cules  in  the  child's  hody  and  hrain,— that  is 
an  inexorable  law  of  nature.  Development  does  not  come  to  a 
child's  wind  or. body  that  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  Repose  if  long 
drawn  out  leads  to  deterioration  and  inertia.  If  you  talk  too  much 
to  the  idiot  or  imbecile  you  put  him  to  sleep.  Your  stimuli  should 
give  you  repose  and  him  mental  activity.  The  great  element  of 
strength  in  any  mind  is  its  power  ol  inhibition.  The  resisting 
force  in  nature  is  the  force  that  wins  in  all  good  minds.  The 
voluble  teacher  violates  all  the  rules  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
and  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  has  converted  his  school  into  a 
school  of  gabble  in  which  he  is  the  questionable  hero,  and  the  only 
prize  that  he  draws  is  possibly  nervous  prostration  for  himself. 

If  the  superior  centres  of  the  brain  are  capable  of  acting  we  can 
get  our  pupils  interested  in  ligl  t  histories  ;  but  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  they  take  to  historical  literature.  It 'is  a  study  requiring  the 
best  thought  and  we  can  seldom  interest  them  in  that  study.  But 
the  boy  who  turns  down  history  mny  take  up  the  bible  with  much 
interest,  and  if  it  is  explained  to  him,  it  sometimes  grenerates  a  de- 
votional frame  of  mind.  At  Sunday  school  he  will  recite  frequent- 
ly from  five  to  fifteen  verses.  T  had  rot  asssun'ed  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution more  than  two  days  when  one  of  these  bible  students  8t<»p- 
ped  me,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  praying  for  me.  I  replied 
tn  him  that  T  supposed  T  needed  his  prnyers  and  the  prayers  of 
all  other  ffood  boys,  but,  said  T,  "FTowdo  you  know  that  your 
pravers  will  help  me?"  To  my  surprise  he  drew  his  bible  from  his 
pocket,  direct  iner  my  attention  to  such  ver<^es  as  would  seem  to  have 
justified  him  in  his  ffood  offices. 

We  keep  our  teaehers  during  good  behavior,  and  that  is  a  grood 
reason  for  our  sretting  better  work  of  them  than  is  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  country  teacher  in  Illinois.  The  ordinary  country 
teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  Illinois  rnrely  teaches  over  a  year 
in  the  same  school.  She  is  subiect  to  the  whims  and  prejudices  of 
an  incompetent  school  directory,  and  dismissed  before  she  has 
time  1o  show  what  she  is.  In  psssinsr,  T  may  say  that  we  shall  never 
have  fifood  country  schools  in  Illinois  until  we  e^et  a  ^tate  board  of 
education  invested  with  power  to  place  teachers  in  all  country 
schools  and  keep  them  there  so  Ions:  as  they  do  good  work  regard- 
less of  incompetent  local  directories. 

We  cannot,  as  in  the  ordinary  public  school,  make  a  standard 
for  our  pupils  and  hold  them  to  it,    Y^e  ip^i^t  put  "p  with.what  wo 
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can  get  out  of  them;  but  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  not  a 
*'go-a8-you  please"  school.  We  suppress  all  abnormal  excesses 
with  great  nrmness,  and  require  our  pupils  to  conform  to  social  and 
moral  laws.  While  we  cannot  paj'  attention  to  formulated  courses 
of  study,  yet  we  seek  the  bias  of  the  pupils'  mind.s  and  lead  them 
in  the  direction  they  wish  to  go,  if  we  deem  such  direction  in  line 
with  rational  progress.  It  is  true  that  we  have  standing  ideals  in 
the  "Three  R's,"  and  nominally  a  course  of  instruction,  and  try  to 

?[et  our  inmates  to  reach  those  ideals,  but  physiological  obliquities 
ine  our  paths  in  almost  every  school-room  in  the  institution,  and 
instead  of  leading  all  of  our  pupils  according  to  established  custom 
in  the  common  schools,  we  are  found  conducting  exercises  in  articu- 
lation to  develop  plainness  of  speech,  or  exercises  in  color  to  develop 
the  perception  of  colors,  or  conducting  exercises  in  ball-throwing 
to  correct  obliquity  of  sight,  and  these  methods  of  exercises  are,  in 
institution  parlance,  designated  * 'physiological  training." 

As  most  all  of  our  children  have  feeble  wills  and  a  shallow 
understanding,  they  are  necessarily  slow  to  learn.  Conscious- 

ness forms  slowly,  and  it  is  only  through  many  repetitions  that 
we  make  am  impression.  Mental  growth  and  development  only 
come,  or  are  attainable  when  there  is  continuity  of  thought 
through  a  series  of  efforts  repeated,  repeated  and  repeated  until 
the  identity  of  each  recurring  group  of  sounds  or  actions  fixes 
the  recurring  sounds  or  actions,  by  which  process  consciousness  is 
enlarged,  and  education  commences. 

Invisible  change  in  the  development  of  the  brain  cells  goes  on  as 
years  increase,  and  the  higher  organs  grow  under  the  stimuli  of 
experience  and  thought.  At  the  same  time  that  the  higher 
powers  appear,  the  areas  of  gray  matter  enlarge  and  develop. 
The  higner  organs  that  come  through  experience  and  thought 
become  dommating  organs  of  the  brain  and  overrule  the  primal 
and  instinctive  ones,  and  this  is  a  psychological  fact  that  should  be 
of  much  use  to  the  teacher.  Most  of  our  children  learn  to 
read.  We  have  at  present  in  school  100  inmates  who  could  not 
say  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  when  they  came  to  us,  who  can 
now  read,  and  write  letters  home  to  their  parents  and  tell  what 
is  going  on  in  the  institution.  If  a  beam  of  light  seems  to  enter 
the  brain  of  one  of  our  low  grade  defectives,  who  has  hitherto  seem- 
ed ueducable  we  at  once  put  a  search  lighten  that  brainand  see  what 
we  can  do  for  it.  It  is  regarddd  as  a  great  feather  in  the  cap  of  a 
teacher  who  will  tak  an  idiot,  who  wants  nothing  and  knows  nothing, 
cares  for  nothing,  and  is  in  fact  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  in- 
ertia, and  develops  him  physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  teacher  who  occasionally 
surprises  us  with  such  an  accomplishment  is  a  person  of  great 
^f\rne8tnea<3,  seal,  industry  and   Kn(»wledgo  of   the  principles    of 
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Physiology  and  psychology,  and  I  again  repeat  that  all  of  onr  in- 
struction from  the  beginning  to  the  end  must  be  on  physiological 
and  psychological  lines. 

1  have  in  mmd  at  this  moment  a  sad  boy  who  could  not  talk;  he 
would  not  smile  nor  take  any  interest  in  bis  environment. 
His  inind  did  not  seem  to  be  responsive  to  anything  in  this  world, 
and  we  had  almost  abandoned  effort  to  do  anything  for  him.  It 
occurred  to  us  to  take  him  into  the  room  where  our  band  practices, 
and  the  band  master  was  instructed  to  play  some  light  airs.  When 
the  band  struck  up  the  air  of  ''Sweet  Marie,"  it  was  noticed  that  a 
^'leam  of  light  flashed  into  his  brain.  The  boy  has  been  humming 
''Sweet  Marie"  ever  since,  and  his  musical  sense  is  aroused.  We 
expect  this  incident  to  lead  to  the  development  of  other  senses;  but 
if  this  cheerful  incident  in  our  profession  does  not  lead  to  anything 
eUe,  it  may  result  io  promoting  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  that 
hoy  which,  to  say  the  least,  will  be  a  pleasing  contemplation  for 
his  parents  to  know  that  all  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  not 
beyond  his  appreciation  and  enjoyment.  Number  work  is 
usually  commenced  with  difficulty,  according  to  my  observation, 
l)ecduse  it  is  one  of  the  higher  mental  operations. 

The   most  difficult  work  for  some    teachers  is    to  start    the 
children  in  numbers'  but  the  skillful  and  resourceful  teacher  is    put 
on  her  mettle  in  such  cases,  and  usually  meets  the  requirements. 
I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  learning  to  read 
numbers  to  9  and  then  from  9  to  1  and  then  from  1  to  9  irregularly. 
This  operation  had  been  going  on  for  two  months.        One  morn- 
ing the  boy's  teacher  came  to  me  in  the  depths  of  despair  saying 
thac  she  could  not  teach  the  child  anything,  that  he  knew  less 
about  numbers  than  he  did  a  month  previously.        ''Ah,"   said 
I,  "wait  until  tomorrow  morning  and  we  will   try  and    bring  out 
from  the  soul  his  number  faculties,  at  any    rate  we  will   make  a 
test  to  see  if  he  has  any  such  faculties  that  may  be    in  a  state  of 
inertia  for  the  want  of  extra  stimuli*"        We  have  a  hand  bell  in 
the  institution  which  can  be  heard  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  next  morning  when  the  class  in  elementary  numbers  was  call- 
ed a  large  girl  was  instructed  to  take  the  bell  and  ring  it  violently 
as  near  the  boy's  ears  as  possible,    and  to  continue  such  ringing, 
until  the  boy  complained.        The  eyes  of  the  whole  school  were 
on  the  boy,   at  the  unusual    performance,    and  they    were    in 
wonder  as  to  what  this  meant.    Finally  the  poor  unfortunate  boy 
could  stand  it  no  longer  ;  he  ran  to  the  teacher  for  protection,   and 
wanted  to  know  what  that  meant.     "  Oh,"  said  the  teacher,  "  the 
erirl  is  only  ringing  up  your  sleepy  faculties,  so  that  you   can  do 
thfit  number  work  on  the  board.^'    That  boy  is  now  doing  sums  in 
decimal  fractions. 

We  have  the  same  difficulty  in  some  cases  to  get  the  color  senAQ 
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lo  respond  to  stimuli,  and  I  need  not  assure  you  that  the  first  color 
to  call  out  the  faculties,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  conscious- 
ness is  scarlet. 


WHAT  NEXT?- AN  EDITOR'S  SUGGESTIONS, 


BV  ISABEL  C.  BARROWS,  EDITOR  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

When  we  climb  a  mountain  we  press  forward  through  the  forest 
and  over  the  rocky  paths  without  turning  back  for  a  view  till  we 
come  to  the  edge  of  timber-line,  or  till  some  opening  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  way  up  which  we  have  come.  But  in  life  we  are  apt  to  make 
loop-holes  for  such  retrospective  glances  at  the  close  of  certain  pe- 
riods,— five,  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five  years.  In  the  history  of  this 
association  we  stand  upon  the  border  line  between  the  nineteentli 
and  the  twentieth  year,  and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  leave  a 
blaze  or  two  in  the  forest  to  show  that  we  have  passed  by. 

''The  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American  Institutions 
for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons"  was  organized  in  1876,  un- 
der thestimulus  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  which 
called  into  life  so  much  that  has  been  of  value  in  the  development 
of  the  country.  In  the  hurry  of  nineteen  years  later  one  wonders 
at  the  comparative  leisure  that  must  have  reigned  then  to  permit 
organization  under  a  title  of  fourteen  words.  Perhaps  the  dignified 
Quaker  city  of  its  birth  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  object  of  the  association,  in  the  original  constitution  is  de- 
clared to  be,  'Hhe  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  causes, 
conditions  and  statistics  of  idiocy,  and  to  the  management,  training 
and  education  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons;  it  willialso  lend 
its  influence  to  the  establishment  and  fostering  of  institutions  for 
this  purpose."* 

*The  (constitution  and  by-lnve8  neem  to  have  been  printed  bnt  once  in  tbeProeeedings.  As  tliey 
occnpy  lens  than  a  pa^e  it  would  be  easy  to  have  tbem  stereotyped,  and  always  Inserted  at  the 
befdnniuK  of  the  annual  report,  so  that  lefdslators  and  persons  not  fsniiliar  with  the  work  of  tbe 
organisation  nii^htHeeat  a  fclance  for  what  it  stands.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
Htandinf?  committees  shoald  also  appear,  for  by  the  omission  of  these  the  book  loses  Influence  in 
not  bei  n^rable  to  commend  itself  by  the  strength  of  the  names  that  snpportit.  A  table  of  coP- 
teutB  and  index  woqld  donble  Its  valne  ae  a  boo^  of  reference, 
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A  rapid  review  of  the  proceedings  of  past  years  is  of  interest  td 
one  who  is  already  familiar  with  the  subject  and  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  various  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.  Such  a  student  can  read  between  the  lines  and  gath- 
er more  than  always  appears  in  full.  But  the  beginner  misses  some- 
thing. There  is  hardly  enough  historical  connection,  as  for  instance 
when  the  Report  is  omitted  one  year  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  such 
omission  in  the  next  succeeding  volume  of  Proceedings.  Again, 
resolutions  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  calling  for  certain 
annual  reports  or  statistics  which  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  as 
the  years  go  by.  Thus  one  misses  the  recurring  figures  and  reports 
which  indicate  progress  on  the  historical  thread,  as  the  tags  on  the 
old  lead-line  used  to  indicate  the  depths  at  sea.  There  are  certain 
strands  running  through  the  years,  however,  which  are  kept  well 
in  hand.  If,  for  instance,  nefv  and  wise  proposals  in  reference  to 
epileptics  are  brought  up  one  may  be  sure  that  Dr.  George  H. 
Knight's  hand  is  at  the  end  of  that  line.  If  they  be  with  regard  to 
manual  training  one  has  not  to  seek  far  to  find  the  influence  of  Dr. 
J.  Q.  A.  Stewart.  So  Dr.  Kerlin  has  been  always  ready  to  speak 
of  the  moral  imbecile  and  Dr.  Wilmarth  of  the  pathological  charac- 
teristics of  the  feeble-minded.  Each  man  has  been  free  to  follow 
his  own  bent  and  to  lay  emphasis  on  his  own  theories,  belief,  and 
knowledge.  Yet  one  misses  the  careful  resume  which  might  an- 
nually weave  these  detached  threads  into  a  fabric  which  should  at 
once  give  each  its  appropriate  place  and  which  should  cover  tha 
whole  subject  to  be  treated  at  these  gatherings. 

As  one  recalls  the  last  five  sessions  of  this  Association  there 
might  be  a  vague  impression  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
the  Chinese  fondness  for  ancestor  worship,  instead  of  a  vigorous 
pressing  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before.  This  however  is 
owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  years  have  been  marked  by  the 
death,  one  by  one,  of  the  founders  and  standard  bearers,  and  it  has 
been  extremely  fitting  that  due  recognition  should  be  given  to  their 
work  and  influence  for  there  is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  the 
stud}'  of  noble  characters.  Very  cordial  and  hearty  has  been  the 
appreciation  of  one  another's  work  as  expressed  here.  The  com- 
radeship and  brotherly  spirit  always  manifested  in  these  gatherings 
have  been  their  great  charm  and  no  man  or  woman  can  help  feeling 
incited  to  better  undertakings  by  contact  with  the  members  of  this 
Association. 

In  examining  the  past  Proceedings  one  regrets  that  the  reports 
from  the  states  are  not  preparevl  with  greater  fulness,  for  they  give 
hardly  a  complete  picture  of  the  condition  of  things  in  any  of  the 
states,  nor  can  one  easily  compare  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
or  ascertain  the  history  of  the  establisnment  of  institutions  in  one 
state  after  (another.  The  lack  of  an  index  makes  this  even  more 
evident. 
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Comparing  the  last  five  Reports  with  the  first  five,  it  is  evident 
that  the  discussions  now  take  a  much  wider  range.  More  heed  is 
paid  to  custodial  care;  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  care  of  epilep- 
tics; the  education  of  the  hand  receives  more  notice;  moral  imbe- 
cility is  more  clearly  recognized  and  the  claims  of  surgical  inter- 
ference are  examined. 

Yet  certain  vitally  important  subjects  are  treated  only  incident- 
ally. For  instance,  there  has  never  been  a  paper  on  the  value  of 
the  kindergarten  method  for  the  feeble-minded,  though  the  kinder- 

farten  at  Elwyn  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  in  the  country. 
*robably  every  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country 
has  a  kindergarten  and  has  felt  its  benefits,  but  this,  from  the  Re- 
ports, one. can  only  surmise.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Froebel's  ideas  have  had  to  be  modified  in  reaching  this 
class  of  children,  and  whether  the  junction  between  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  next  older  classes  has  been  smoothed  over  more  perfectly 
than  is  too  often  the  case  in  ordinary  school   life. 

So,  too,  though  the  value  of  exercise  is  recognized  there  has 
never  been  a  paper  on  gymnastics  proper,  save  a  brief  one  on 
"Physicial  Training."  There  has  been  no  attempt  from  the  scientific 
side  to  learn  which  gymnastic  method  is  best  adapted  to  the 
physical  development  of  the  imbecile,  nor  any  study  of  the  possible 
connection  between  the  physical  and  mental  development  by  the 
use  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  which  might  teAch  quickness  of 
perception  and  give  strength  to  the  will  as  well  as  harden  the 
muscles  and  give  vigor  to  the  frame. 

One  paper  on '* The  Modern  Teacher"  has  been  read,  but  aside 
from  that  one  would  hardly  realize  the  importance  of  the 
teacher's  work  in  connection  with  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Yet  there  are  teachers  at  work  in  these  schools  whose 
rich  experience  would  give  them  much  to  say  that  would  be  of 
interest  and  value. 

Again,  the  Association  seems  to  have  hardly  felt  the  touch  of 
the  great  wave  of  psychological  study  which  has  swept  over  the 
land  within  the  past  five  years,  filling  every  college  and  university 
and  setting  even  the  boys  and  girls  to  work  on  these  marvelous 
lines.  The  pathological  psychologist,  like  the  pathological  anato- 
mist must  have  many  things  to  tell  of  scientific  mterest. 

Then  there  is  the  tremendous  question  of  how  to  get  the  people 
ol  the  land  to  understand  the  importance  of  making  suitable  pro- 
vision for  all  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  superintendents  of  existing  institutions  should  re- 
alize this.  They  should  magnify  their  office  and  compe!  the  outside 
world  to  see  the  dangers  resulting  from  neglect  in  this  ilirection. 
It  is  within  the  province  of  the  Asisociation  to  help  in.  this  matter. 
If  sQm^  way  could  be  dt vised  by  which  our  public  schools  could  be 
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examined,  even  if  not  in  so  elaborate  and  painstaking  a  way  as  is 
seen  in  Dr.  WarVen's  admirable  report  of  the  50,000  children  in  106 
London  schools,  there  would  be  ample  material  in  the  report  for 
the  consideration  of  legislators.  If  prisoners  and  the  inmates  of 
reformatories  could  in  the  same  way  be  subjected  to  a  careful  analy- 
sis and  the  result  presented  to  the  public  through  this  Association 
it  would  enlighten  the  people  wonderfully.  If  institutes  of  heredity 
could  be  induced  to  make  inbecility  a  more  frequent  branch  of  in- 
vestigation that,  too,  might  help  to  make  such  a  public  sentiment 
that  the  marriage  laws  would  be  modified  and  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded might  consequently  be  diminished. 

When  we  ask  "  What  Next "  there  seems  plenty  to  do.  If  the 
work  requires  more  time  than  the  busy  men  and  women  connected 
with  this  Association  have  to  devote  to  it  there  are  experts  outside 
on  many  allied  subjects  who  might  be  called  in  to  help  and  whose 
word  published  in  these  Proceedings  would  add  to  their  eflfectivo 
force.  Thus  enriched,  carefully  edited  and  indexed  the  Proceedings 
should  then  find  their  way  into  at  least  ev^ry  state  and  legislative 
library  of  the  land.  Their  annual  appearance  on  such  library 
tables  and  shelves  would  help  to  enforce  the  necessity  .of  making 
proper  provision  for  this  unfortunate  and  dangerous  class. 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  been  so  admirable  in  the  past 
that  it  cannot  aflford  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  The  names  of  Wilbur, 
Richards,  Seguin,  Kerlin,  Knight,  should  be  names  to  inspire  to 
deep  study,  determined  action  and  resolute  public  spirit,  not  names 
beneath  whose  noble  shadow  one  may  go  to  sleep. 

If  the  feeble-minded,  the  idiots  and  the  imbeciles  now  under 
training  and  restraint  were  all  that  exist,  and  there  were  to  bo 
no  addition  to  the  stock,  one  might  cease  agitation,  for  their 
present  welfare  is  assuredly  in  good  hands.  But  it  is  the  number 
outside  that  appals !  it  is  the  unborn  multitude  that  with  the 
certainty  of  fate  is  yet  to  clamor  at  the  doors  for  entrance,  that 
makes  the  problem  of  how  to  reach  and  wisely  provide  for  them 
physically  and  mentally  an  ever  growing  problem.  The  best  sci- 
entific methods  must  be  applied  to  the  matter  of  food,  shelter, 
exercise,  labor,  schooling  and  custodial  care. 

Take  the  mere  matter  of  properly  feeding  the  six  thousand  al- 
ready in  institutions.  In  the  index  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  first 
ten  years  the  word  food  does  not  once  occur.  There  has  never  been 
a  paper  published  by  this  Association  bearing  on  this  fundamental 
question.  Yet  science  is  ready  to  assist  in  the  matter  of  choosing 
and  preparing  food  material  in  such  wise  as  shall  be  both  healthful, 
palatable  and  economic,  to  say  nothing  of  selecting  that  best  adapt- 
ed to  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children.  Such  students  as  Pro- 
fessor Ellen  S.  Richards  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, or  Miss    S.  K  Wentworth,  who  havo  devoted  years  of 
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study  to  this  branch,  could  illumine  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wonder  would  be  that  it  had  been  so  long  in  darkness.  This 
only  as  an  illustration  of  practical  work  in  association  with  scien- 
tific  study. 

In  summing  up,  then,  the  suggestions  that  an  editor  would  make 
in  answer  to  the  question  ''  What  Next  ? "  it  may  be  wise  to  revert 
to  the  admirable  statement  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  this  As- 
sociation, as  given  in  the  constitution,  and  aak  whether  year  by  year 
papers  from  the  best  sources  are  presented  on  the  '^  causes,  con- 
ditions and  statistics  of  idiocy  "  and '' on  the  management,  tram- 
ingand  education  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons?" 

Again,  are  these  so  printed  Ihat  any  stranger  or  foreigner 
taking  up  a  single  Report  can    appreciate  the  Association  and  its 
work!     Would  he  learn  the  object  for  which  it  exists,  the  number 
of  imbeciles  who  need  institution  care,   the    number  receiving  it, 
the  names  of  the  institutions  and  the  superintendents  ?    All  of  those 
details  should  be  accessible  that  the  last  clause  of  Article  III  may  be 
observed  and  that  this  Association  may  "  lend  its  influence  to  the 
establishment  and    fostering   of  institutions,   for  this    purpose. 
These  suggestions,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  unconstitutional 
and  I  trust   will  not  be  regarded  as  impertinent.     The  Association 
has  charged  me  with  the  duty  of  reporting  and    editing    its^  Pro- 
ceedings and  I  merely  make  its  interests  mine.     In  doing  this   1 
have  ventured  to  recall  to  the  members  the   requirements    of  the 
constitution  on  the  one  hand  and    the    crying    needs    of    tens    of 
thousands  of  helpless  creatures  on  the  other,  whose  cry  can  only  be 
heard  when  the  ears  of  the  public  are  attuned    to    catch    the    sad 
undertone  of  afflicted  humanity. 

If  I  need  further  excuse  for  my  boldness  in  these  hints  as  to 
the  future  I  may  say  that  I  believe  I  only  voice  thoughts  that  have 
come   to  many  but  have  failed  to  find  expression. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  AN  IDIOTIC  HAND. 


BY  SAMUEL  J.  FORT,  M.  D. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  human  anatomy  that  challenges  more 
admiration  than  does  the  hand.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  orpran, 
not  vital.  Its  sensitiveness,  suppleness,  delicacy  of  movement,  beau- 
iy  of  form,  its  marvelous  ran^^e  of  adaptability,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  parts  to  be  found  among  animal  organisms  (**the 
consummation  of  all  perfection,''  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  describes  it), — 
the  anatomy  at  once  simple,  yet  complex,  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  wrist,  joint  and  hngers,  the  completeness  of  its  iiiu<«cu- 
lar  complement-- all  these  challenge  admiration. 

The  normal  hand,  while  capable  of  far  more  than  has  yet  ever 
been  developed,  represents  the  sum  total  of  its  owners'  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  upon  it  we  depend  in  great  part  for  our  daily  bread. 
The  hand  of  tbe  idiot,  of  whatever  his  grade,  marks  the  limit  of 
his  deficiency.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  the  same  general 
anatomical  components  going  to  make  this  hand  as  make  the  normal 
hand  ;  but  rarely  do  we  find  it  without  some  anomalous  conditions, 
showing  only  too  clearly  the  intimate  relationships  between  physio- 
logical and  organic  disorder.  "We  shall  find  short,  stumpy  fingers 
with  thickened  joints,  or  long,  slender,  and  clawlike  fingers.  Instead 
of  the  flexible,  dextrous,  smooth,  and  frictionless  movements  of  the 
trained  hand,  we  find  stiffness,  tenseness,  and  even  rigidity,  or  in 
its  place  a  soft,  flabby,  cartilaginous  mass  of  apparent  pulp,  with 
here  and 'there  the  faint  suspicion  of  bones. 

Combined  with  these  conditions,  of  course, — for  we  are  speaking 
of  a  class  of  deficients, — will  be  found  the  inability  to  move  the 
hand  freely  from  one  object  to  another  or  even  directly  toward  an 
object  when  the  will  speaks  to  it  through  the  sluggish  motor  sys- 
tem of  neryes.  This  hand  must  be  trained,  first,  to  prehend,  to 
grasp,  and,  having  the  object  in  possession,  to  retain  it  and  relin- 
quish it  at  command.  This  is  evidently  the  first  use  of  the  normal 
hand,  and  we  must  begin  at  the  very  bottom  with  our  abnormal 
hand.  It  must  be  taught,  first,  the  simple  movements  that  com- 
bined will  proved  useful;  and  in  this  teaching  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  to  start  always  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  go  from  the 
purely  automatic  movements,  such  as  the  grasp  of  the  new-born 
babe  upon  the  extended  finger,  up  to  the  more  intellectual  move- 
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ments  which  start  from  and  depend  upon  the  ability  to  grasp.  It 
must  be  gradually  taught  to  become  ags^ressive,  in  that  it  is  to  be 
used  to  assist,  to  protect,  to  bring  into  active  association  with  all  ex- 
ternal objects,  the  ego  back  of  it, —  to  carry  things  to  the  nose  to 
smell,  to  the  mouth  to  taste,  to  utilize  the  wonderful  sense  of  touch 
so  especially  developed  in  the  skin  of  the  hand,  to  become  useful 
to  itself  and  others,  and  at  last  to  be  able  to  work,  to  accomplish 
some  definite  object,  the  reward  being  the  support  of  the  individual. 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  would  furnish  material  for  a 
book  to  thoroughly  cover  this  part  of  my  subject ;  and  I  may  only 
glance  briefly  over  the  field  of  work  as  pursued  in  our  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  mention  some  original 
work  as  carried  out  in  my  own  home  school. 

The  elder  Seguin  suggests  the  use  of  a  ladder  to  bring  out  pre- 
hension, but  I  have  found  with  many  cases  it*  is  better  to  use  a  table 
or  window  ledge.  In  this  lesson  the  child  is  placed  first  by  the 
table,  with  its  hands  upon  the  edge,  the  feet  firmly  upon  the  floor 
the  back  being  supported  by  the  two  hands  of  the  trainer  placed 
beneath  the  arms  of  the  child  (a  point  in  lifting  or  supporting  any 
child  that  should  be  insisted  upon  by  all  mothers).  The  table  is  al- 
ways high  enough  to  demand  some  exertion  of  the  arms  to  maintain 
the  erect  position  and  just  see  over  the  edge.  Then,  if  in  no  other 
way,  the  attention  of  the  child  can  be  drawn  to  flowers  or  cake  or 
even  plain  bread  and  butter  placed  upon  the  table  ;  and,  the  atten- 
tion gained,  the  grasp  tightens,  and  the  whole  body  is  sustained  by 
the  arms  and  hands  in  the  efforts  to  see.  The  ladder  and  com- 
pulsory climbing  come  in  better  after  the  child  has  made  the  first 
effort,  and  has  gained  confidence. 

Having  brought  the  inert  child  up  to  the  standard  of  the  more 
active  by  this  sort  of  training,  the  occupations  of  the  physiological 
school  are  resorted  to, — the  nail  board,  a  board  with  holes  in  it  in 
which  13x4:  rivets  can  be  placed ;  the  form  board,  a  board  from 
which  geometrical  figures  have  been  cut  and  the  same  shaped  blocks 
are  to  be  fitted  in  the  spaces;  beads  of  various  colors  to  be  struns: 
upon  a  string,  the  colors  to  alternate  or  run  regularly ;  papers  and 
straw  to  be  strung  in  patterns;  and  pins  to  be  stuck  into  cushions, 
— all  exceedingly  simple,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  diflScult  to  our 
pupils. 

In  a  school  where  there  are  many  of  these  children  the  new 
comers  are  received  in  this  training  class  first  to  determine  their 
proper  place  in  the  upper  schools;  and  some  may  remain  hero  in- 
definitely. Others  remain  but  a  short  time  before  being  promoted 
into  classes  where  a  still  higher  order  of  exercises  prevail,  where 
the  eye  and  the  ear  are  to  be  brought  into  more  prominence  than 
heretofore  and  share  in  the  more  specific  training  of  the  hand.  This 
higher  class,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  kindergarten,  and  one 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality;  that  is  to  say,  the  teacher  should 
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be  a  woman  who  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  work  of  training  feeble- 
minded children,  but  a  graduate,  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  grand  system  of  child  training.  It  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  one  of  the  most  shameful  impositions  of  the  day  in 
our  educational  circles  that  so  many  immature,  poorly  trained  al- 
leged  kinderKartners  are  froing  about  seeking  a  position,  add  many 
actually  at  work  who  have  not  even  prepared  themselves  by  a  day's 
prelimmary  training. 

The  system  of  Froebel,  the  kindergarten,  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
idiot  as  well  as  to  the  normal  child.  The  three  avenues  into  the 
mmd  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Seguin — the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  ear — 
are  all  considered,  beginning  with  the  colored  ball  in  the  first  ^ift. 
A  regular  sequence  is  followed,  leading  up  to  form  and  colors. 
There  are  also  methods  of  training  the  stiff  and  reluctant  fingers  to 
follow  directions  that  help  to  further  impress  the  sense  of  form  al- 
ready gained. 

Take  the  first  gift  in  its  entirety.    It  consists  of  six  soft  rubber 
balls,  covered  with  worsted  of  different  colors,  three  of  the  funda- 
mental colors  and  three  of  the  mixed  colors.     With  these    are 
taught  color,  material,  shape,  and  other  qualities  of  tlie   ball,   such 
as  rubber,  round,  soft,  light,  etc.     With  brighter  cLildren   there 
are  more  extended  exercises,  as,  for  instance,  the  si2^  colors   are 
made  to  assist  the  child  in  remembering  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
to  know  the  right  hand  from  the  left,  by  receiving  and  giving  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  of  polItenesfS.     Comparisons  with  other  tbiags 
similar  to  the  ball  in  all  its  qualities  may  follow,  as  the  receptivity 
of  the  child  shows  capacity.    Last^  but  by  no  means  least,  m  the 
games,  the  ball  is  the  objective  pomt  around  \v:hich  every  other  idea 
clusters.    These  games  prove  excellent  gymnastic  exercises,  bv  the 
way,  and  aid  very  materially  in  establishing  free  movements  of  the 
various  groups  of  muscles.    The  other  nineteen  gifts  are  of  exceed- 
ing interest  to  every  trainer  of  children;  but  time  forbids  a  further 
consideration. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  something  of  the  more  purely  physical 
training  of  the  hand.  General  physical  culture  must  never  be 
neglected  in  the  training  of  any  child,  and  should  be  given  especial 
attention  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  these  afflicted  ones.  The|r 
natural  inertia  must  be  skillfully  trained  into  a  natural  activity  and 
love  of  action,  and  many  bodily  ailments  overcome  by  exercise 
adapted  to  their  needs.  The  specific  gymnastics  as  applied  to  the 
hand  need  be  but  simple  to  be  very  effective.  A  soft  rubber  ball 
(hollow)  with  a  vent  affords  an  excellent  hand  exerciser.  It  is  to  be 
squeezed  and  allowed  to  fill  up  with  air,  and  a^in  emptied  ho  many 
tiiuus  per  exercise.  The  hand  and  wrist  machme  of  the  well-known 
Spaulding  wall  machines,  also  the  rowing  machine,  are  excellent 
hand  exercisers,  though  of  an  advanced  type,  and  should  be  used 
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only  upon  the  prescription  of  a  competent  medical  man  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  trained  teacher. 

All  these  lead  gradually  to  the  handicrafts  such  as  maybe  taught 
advantageously  in  the  schools.  Wood-carving,  basket-making,  en- 
graving, cabinet-making,  type-writing,  any  or  all  of  the  trades 
where  the  hand  is  facile  princepSy  may  be  taught  and  afterward 
utilized,  the  constant  thought  of  all  training  having  the  ultimate 
support  of  the  individual  before  it  as  the  great  object,  not  of  neces- 
sity in  the  great  world,  but  in  some  smaller  microcosm,  without  the 
temptations  and  care  of  that  in  which  we  live,  for  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  future  of  these  helpless  ones  at  least  asks  for  guardian* 
ship,  if  not  positive  and  absolute  control. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  begin  this  training?  Others  older  in 
the  work  than  myself  have  urged  that  the  seventh  j'ear  is  the  prop- 
er period.  With  the  public  institution  I  am  not  sure  that  this  age 
is  not  about  right;  but  where  a  few  can  be  slathered  together,  as 
may  and  is  done  in  the  modern  private  institution,  the  fifth  year  is 
none  too  young,  and,  personally,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  tase  chil- 
dren even  younger.  Certainly,  no  delay  should  be  permitted  after 
the  seventh  year  in  securing  the  very  best  training  to  be  found;  and 
too  much  should  not  be  expected  at  once.  Eight  years  is  not  con- 
sidered too  long  to  give  the  normal  child  to  learn  at  most  but  a 
little,  and  fully  that  should  be  given  the  weaker  one. 

That  every  feeble-minded  child  has  a  right  to  such  training  as  it 
can  receive  is,  I  think,  uncontrovertible,  even  if  any  one  wanted  to 
argue  against  the  proposition;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  brief  consid- 
eration of  where  tnis  education  and  training  can  be  had  ?  Expe- 
rience speaks  in  no  uncertain  tone  in  this  respect.  The  thirty  years 
of  earnest,  thoughtful  work  in  our  own  institutions  and  those 
abroad  proves  that  the  care  and  training  of  the  f eeble-mitided  has  be- 
come a  science,  and  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  Intel- 
ligent home  care  of  idiots  is  something  possible  perhaps,  but  high- 
ly improbable;  and  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  members  of 
the  family  should  not  permit  even  the  consideration  of  such  a  home 
asylum,  even  if  the  idiot  itself  has  no  rights.  The  State  must  as- 
sume the  care  of  the  children  from  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  the 
private  schools,  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  provide  facilities  for 
those  ia  better  circumstances.  From  these  institutions  working 
hand  in  hand  must  come  the  solution  of  the  problem,  What  shall  be 
the  future  of  the  educated  idiot  ? 
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RESULTS  OF  ONE  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  PRACTICAL. 

W  DODWORK  AND  CARVING. 

BY  THVRZA  C.  WILLIAMS,  ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPAL  UADDONFIELD 

TRAINING  SCHOOL,  NEW  JERSET. 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  present  system  of  manual  trainii.^, 
embracing  wood  work,  wood  carving,  and  modeling,  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  Haddonfield  Training  School,  supplemented  with    free 
iiand  drawing  and  basket  work.     It  has    been    decided    beyond    a 
doubt  that  manual  dexterity  increases  mental  capacity.  It  has  been 
found  that  these  exercises  wisely  carried  out,   do  more  to   awaken 
the  dormant  powers  of  pupils  and  bring  out  the  latent  abilities   of 
children  than  mental  work  alone.     The  hand  does  the  work  but  the 
brain  must  dictate  in  a  greater  or  less   degree.     Manual  training 
teaches  concentration,  as  these  children  cannot  use  the  saw    alone, 
unless  their  eyes  watch  it  and  that  means  more  or  less  activity   of 
the  brain.       My  classes  are  graded  according  to  mechanical   and 
not  mental  ability;  some  of  the  pupils  who  are  the  brightest   in   the 
school-room  are  most  backward  m  hand  work,   not  differing  in  this 
from  ordinary  children.     In  beginning  the  manual  work  the   first 
object  is  to  teach  them  to  handle  the  tools  and  materials  correctly; 
until  one  has  accomplished  this  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  go  forward. 

The  lowest  class  consists  of  a  little  blind  girl  of  eight,  a  low 
grade  boy  of  eight,  a  little  girl  of  arrested  development  and  a  boy 
of  seven.  Fifteen  minutes  per  week  for  eight  months  have  been 
spent  in  teaching  them  to  use  the  saw,  standing  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, keeping  the  body  quiet  and  having  all  of  the  force  come  from 
the  shoulders.  It  is  better  at  first  to  use  the  buck  of  the  saw  in 
teaching  the  motion  as  it  slips  more  easily  over  the  wood.  After 
this  motion  has  been  accomplished  the  pupil  soon  learns  to  use  the 
saw  alone.  In  trying  to  impart  a  feeling  of  power  to  the  child  it  is 
better  to  take  hold  of  the  wrists,  thus  giving  nim  the  impression  that 
he  is  supplying  the  motive  power,  each  lesson  decreasing  this  help 
until  the  child  has  perfect  confidence  in  himself.  These  simple 
directions  persistently  carried  out  for  the  eight  months  have  ena- 
bled these  four  children  to  follow  the  directions:  take  up  the  saw ; 
get  into  position;  place  saw  on  the  wood;--and  two  of  the  four 
actually  saw  six  or  seven  cuts;  the  other  two  have  only  reached  the 
point  of  making  the  motion  with  the  back  of  the  saw.  These  results 
may  seem  small  but  to  us  they  are  very  promising  considering  the 
grade  of  children.  One  year  ago  W.  P.  came  into  the  class  a  mis- 
chievous, restless,  inattentive,  trying  little  boy;  bis    energies  seejB- 
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ed  to  be  spent  in  avoiding  his  work;  every  means  had  been  used  to 
secure  his  voluntary  attention,  and  get  him  interested  in  some  use- 
ful employment  in  the  school  room  or  kindergarten,  but  without 
much  success;  all  work  except  pricking  being  forced.  We  gave 
him  a  saw  and  a  strip  of  wood  and  told  him,  he  was  to  learn  to  saw. 
He  looked  at  the  saw  and  then  at  me  aiid  said  ^^sawl"  grasped  it, 
and  proceeded  to  try  to  saw  my  neck.  But  we  persevered  and 
after  four  lessons  he  could  saw  a  small  strip  of  wood  using  his 
body  as  a  motive  pow-er.  This  has  to  be  allowed  even  yet  as  his 
right  hand  is  partially  paralyzed.  He  became  very  fond  of  the 
work  and  after  some  two  months'  teaching  we  could  give  him  a 
strip  of  joist  and  for  an  hour  or  two  he  would  saw  till  he  was  too 
tired  to  get  into  mischief. 

This  case  has  been  helped  not  only  mentally  but  physically. 
He  has  gained  in  attention,  concentration,  quietness,  self  control  and 
odedience.  Physically  the  work  has  tended  to  develop  his  paralyz- 
ed hand  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  is  not  only  able  to  grasp  things 
but  also  to  use  the  pencil,  pricking  needle,  weaving  needle  and  sew- 
ing card  needle  in  the  kindergarten.  The  result  of  one  year's  labor 
with  him  is  a  blacking  box,  which  he  has  sawed,  nailed  and  screwed 
together  himself.  When  he  is  sawing  his  whole  mind  is  intent  up- 
on the  work  and  with  but  a  line  to  start  he  can  make  a  joint.  In 
all  branches  of  manual  work  he  does  equally  well.  He  will  take 
the  clay,  mould  it,  roll  it  out  and  make  the  little  bricks,  which  are 
the  first  objects  made  by  the  pupils  after  learning  to  manage  the 
clay. 

In  carving  he  will  cut  out  the  drawn  line  but  does  not  as  yet 
understand  the  making  of  the  leaves. 

G.S.G.  is  an  interesting  casein  the  first  class  of  what  this  work 
does  for  a  child  of  slow,  plodding  mental  development;  everything 
accomplished  represents  hard  work,  his  mind,  like  his  body,  being 
heavy.  In  his  case  we  thought  it  advisable,  on  account  of  the  clum- 
siness of  his  fingers  and  the  lack  of  muscular  development,  to  begin 
with  the  clay.  He  watched  the  others  working  but  could  not  com- 
prehend the  method.  "The  spirit  was  willing  but  the  flesh  was 
weak."  Every  means  we  could  devise  to  teach  him  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  clay,  were  tried,  his  fists,  the  modeling  tool,  ruler, 
mallet,  stick,  etc.,  until  a  rolling-pin  was  suggested.  This  was 
given  him  and  he  proceeded  to  roll  out  the  clay  but  he  would  roll 
out  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Finally  we  tried  narrow  strips  of 
wood  and  thej^  proved  successful.  He  can  now  without  any  help 
make  a  perfect  tile  and  we  feel  all  the  time  given  to  him  was  well 
spent,  as  it  has  helped  him  so  much  in  drawing  and  carving,  as  well 
as  woodwork.  His  fingers  have  become  softer  and  more  pliable 
and  he  can  use  them  with  greater  dexterity.  He  is  not  nearly  so 
clumsy  and  a  new  idea  seems  to  have  awakened  in  his  brain  that 
he  must  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  bands. 
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In  wood  work  this  boy  has  spent  oue  year  of  painstaking,  hurd, 
conscientious  work  trying  to  learn  to  saw  by  a  straight  line.       In 
February  he  succeeded  for  the  first  time.     It  has  taken  him  since 
Christmas  to  make  a  medicine  cupboard.    Innumerable  pieces     of 
wood  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  box  is  completed  and  we  knoTr 
he  has  made  a  great  stride  forward.  This  boy  has  greatly  improved 
this  last  year  but  it  is  hard  to  decide  just  how  much  is  due    to 
manual  work  and  how  much  to  the  physical  training,  which  has   an 
important  place  in  the  school  work.    Unlike  some  of  the  pupils  he 
has  no  special  talent  in  any  direction.     Ho  plods  alon^  earnestly  at 
everything  given  him  to  do,  brt  he  is  certainly  quicker  of  per  - 
ception,  keener  of  reason,  and  more  ready  in  every  way  than  a  year 
ago.     As  his  teacher  I  am  inclined  strongly  to  the  belief  that  it    is 
owing  to  his  manual  work.     For  months  it  seemed  simply  an    im- 
possibility for  him  to  drive  a   nail — he  would  split  the  wood,  the 
nail  or  hit  himself.     He  had  no  control  of  the  muscles  of  his  band. 
Now  he  can  drive  a  nail  as    truly    home    as   any    carpenter.     The 
muscles  of  his  wrist,   hand  and  arm  are  stronger.    This  is  partic- 
ularly   observable  in  his  base  ball  playing.     At  first  he  could  not 
hold  or  control  the  bat — now  he  hits  the  ball  as  often    as    once  in 
twenty  times ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  we  have  to  record,  is  that  of  a 
little  blind  girl,  who  came  to  us  about  eighteen  months  ago.  This 
child  had  never  had  any  training  during  the  8  years  of  her  life,  hav- 
ing been  fed,  and  wheeled  in  a  coach,  though  she  could  stand 
if  hold  up  by  her  nurse.  Like  all  the  little  ones,  after  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  us,  she  was  taken  into  the  kindergarten, 
gymnasium,  and  work-rooms  for  a  few  minutes  each  day.  For 
three  months  the  minutes  spent  in  the  work  room  were  occupied  in 
screaming.  The  child  could  not  understand  that  she  should  do 
anything,  but  the  first  lesson  of  taking  the  saw  in  her  hands,  mak- 
ing the  motion,  etc.,  were  persevered  in  until  finally  she  acquired  a 
liking  for  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  would  laugh  with  delight  at  her 
work. 

This  may  seem  slight  progress  for  five  minutes  daily,  but  the 
discipline,  the  interest,  the  feeling  that  some  work  is  expected  of 
her,  the  pride  displayed  when  she  is  applauded  for  doing  well  are 
certainly  a  great  gain.  In  addition  to  this  she  works  the  ball  of 
clay,  pounds  and  pummels  it  with  her  little  fists  into  a  tile,  but  is 
unable  as  yet  to  cut  it  into  any  shape.  She  also  has  her  little  lesson 
ill  basket  work,  the  governess  homing  her  hands  to  guide  her  in 
weaving  the  strips  in  and  out. 

This  little  girl  has  also  been  wonderfully  helped  by  the  physical 
exercise,  now  walking  with  slight  help,  simply  being  guidea  by  her 
attendant.  There  is  a  possibility  of  her  blindness  being/^cuved  by 
an  operation,  in  which  case  we  may  hope  for  wonderful  results. 
Tbe^e  three  cases,  one  irom  each  class,  give  but  a  slight  idea  of  the 
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work  or  the  real  progress;  but  if  they  inspire  a  desirf  to  help  the 
lower  grades  by  these  m^ans  we  shall  be  most  happy.  In  our 
school  of  fifteen  we  are  unfortunate  (or  fortunate?)  enough  to  have 
nearly  all  low  grade  minds;  two  of  the  children  given  above  in  ad- 
dition to  otbers  with  us  were  thought  too  hopeless  to  waste  time  in 
teaching  before  coming  to  us. 

We  Know  from  long  experience  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
body,  using  of  the  muscles,  employment  of  the  mind  (such  as  it  is), 
cultivating  the  affection  and  interest  by  kindness  and  pleasant  em- 
ployipept  will  accomplish  wonders  with  the  most  hopeless;  but  for 
this  it  needs  hopeful,  intelligent,  earnest  men  and  women  to  give 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  work.  If  one  has  to  choose  between 
thQ  different  methods  of  helping  the  feeble  minded,  we  would  say 
first,  physical  culture,  secotid,  manual  work,  third,  mental  train- 
ing; but  if  th^se  thrqe  can  go  hand  in  hand  there  is  help  for  the 
most  hopeless. 


C4lSe  of  m.  e.  m.  with  post  mortem. 

9Y  DELIA  £.  HOWH,  M.  D. ,  RESIDENT  PHTSIGIAN,  INDIANA 
SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  YOUTH. 

Female— aged  14,  native  of  Indiana.  A.dmitted  to  Ind.  S.  F.  M. 
Y.  Dec.  25th,  1894.  Parents  natives  of  U.  S.;  not  related  before 
marriage.  Father  44,  mother  33  years  of  age  at  birth  of  child. 
Father  a  laborer.  Paternal  grandmother  died  of  cancer  of  the 
liver.  No  other  history  of  ancestry  obtainable.  M.  was  the  first 
born,  of  her  parents.  Has  two  brothers  and  three  sisters  now  liv- 
ing, both  said  to  be  in  good  physical  and  mental  health.  Nothing 
abnormal  in  the  gestation  or  birth  of  M.  She  was  nourished  by 
mother.  No  abnormality  noticed  until  she  was  three  weeks  of  age. 
Then  noticed  paralysis  of  right  side.  At  one  year  of  age  had 
epileptic  convulsions,  said  to  have  been  of  the  character  of  grand 
mal.  Often  had  as  many  as  7  or  8  convulsions  daily.  They  con- 
tinued to  about  two  years  previous  to  her  admission  to  the  Indiana 
school,  when  they  suddenly  ceased,  and  did  not  recur  up  to  time 
of  death. 

Examination  by  Dr.  Sweringen  on  admission  to  the  school  Dec. 
25,  1894.  Fairly  nourished  blonde.  Poor  circulation.  Right  arm 
and  leg  paralytic.  Right  foot  approximates— talipes  calcaneus. 
Eyes  and  ears  normal  (i).      Right  nostril  contains  small  hypertro- 

Khies  on  middle  and  inferior  turbinates.   Septum  deflected  to  right, 
[embraue  of  left  nostril  seat  of  chronic  rhinitis.    Teeth  good  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.     Several  relics  of  the  temporary  get  ex- 
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tracted.  Heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  comparatively  normal. 
Body  and  extremities  show  several  scars,  largest  on  under  surface 
of  right  fore  arm.     Probably  result  of  burns. 

Circumference  of  head  19:^  inches;  meatus  to  meatus  12^  inches. 
Eoot  of  nose  to  occipital  protuberance  10^  inches.  Knees  ancby- 
losed  at  an  angle  of  about' 30  degrees.  Answers  questions,  obeys 
commands,  remembers  some  few  things. 

In  January,  1895  is  said  to  have  had  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Nurse  states  that  she  showed  a  good  degree  of  intelligence    before 
her  illness,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  illness.     Tidy    in   her 
habits,  asked  for  what  she  wanted,  helped  herself  to  and  from   the 
bed.     Was  unable  to  stand  on  account  of  deformity  of  lower   ex- 
tremities, but  would  pull  herself  up  from  the  floor  to  a  chair,    and 
get  from  bed  to  a  chair  unassisted.     Understood  all    that  was    said 
to  her,  and  answered    questions  distinctly.     Seemed  to  see    well, 
but  often  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  and  at    times 
there  was  marked  nystagmus.    Never  noticed  any  contraction  of 
the  field  of  vision.     Olfaction  was  never  tested. 

Decubities  formed  early  in  the  illness,  and  were  very  rapid  in 
forming  and  diflScult  to  heal.  Patient  unwilling  to  lie  in  any  posi- 
tion except  on  her  paralyzed  side,  hence  the  bed  sores  were  much 
more  numerous  on  that  side.  Nurse  states  that  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  patient  to  use  the  paralyzed  side  in  any  moyements. 
There  were  no  athetoid  movements. 

When  the  patient  first  came  under  my  observation  she  was  too 
ill  for  examination  of  nervous  system.     The  right  arm  and  leg  were 
in  condition  of  spastic  paralysis,  each  shorter  and  smaller  than  its 
fellow.    The  right  arm  was  flexed  on  the  forearm,  the  muscles  riofid. 
Hand  flexed  at  the  wrist  with  fingers  extended.     Both  knees  anchy- 
losed,  and  thighs  flexed  on  abdomen  and  rotated  slightly  to   the 
right.      Muscles  of  thighs  were  rigid,  as  also  of  legs.      Knee' jerks 
exaggerated.   Could  move  left  leg  a  little.   Right  pupil  more  widely 
dilated  than  left,  and  less  mobile.       Patient  too  ill  for  visual  tests. 
Would  not  notice  anything.     Had  become  untidy  in  her  habits,  and 
would  not  answer  questions.       Continuous  high  fever.       Marked 
dullness  over  entire  right  lung.       Left  lung  gave  exaggerated  reso- 
nance.    Hepatic  dullness  reached  from  fifth  rib  to  two  mches  below 
the  border  of  the  ribs. 

Patient  died  April  18th,  1895.  Postmortem  seven  houra  after 
death.  Postmortem  rigidity  marked.  Ulcers  on  many  of  the  bony 
prominences  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Lividity  of  dependent  portions 
of  the  body.  Panniculus  adiposis  very  thin.  Abdominal  cavity 
contained  no  fluid.  Liver  much  enlarged,  fatty,  extended  two  inches 
below  lower  border  of  ribs.  Stomach  distended  with  gas,  reached 
to  umbilicus.  Left  lung  contained  air  throughout.  Somewhat 
emphysematous.  Small  tubercular  focus  in  lower  portion  of  uppef 
lobe.      Posteriorly  adherent  to  pleura.      Right  lung  entirely  gone 
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and  pleural  cavity  filled  with  pus  in  its  place.      Other  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  present  no  special  abnormal ities« 

Head. — Facial  and  cranial  asymmetry  very  slight  Forehead 
narrow  and  somewhat  receding.  Left  half  of  calvarium  but  one- 
half  the  thickness  of  the  right.  DiploB  yery  deficient  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  bone  on  this  side  is^translucent.  Its  inner  surface  is 
smooth,  presenting  no  grooves,  except  posteriorly  for  blood  vesseb. 
On  the  right,  the  normal  grooves  appear,  except  that  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone  encroaches  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,  obliterating  the  groove  for  the  olfactory  bulb  and  nerve. 
No  olfactory  bulb  was  found  on  either  side.  On  the  right  the  nerve 
was  present,  but  appeared  somewhat  atrophied.  On  the  left  there 
were  traces  of  the  nerve  firmly  attached  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  dura-mater  was  thick  and  tough  over  the  right  hemisphere, 
but  very  anaemic.  It  was  thinner  and  more  transparent  on  the  left 
side.  On  puncturing  the  dura,  about  a  pint  of  cerebro-spinal  flui«l 
of  syrupy  consistence  escaped  from  the  left  side  of  the  calvariuu., 
leaving  that  side  almost  destitute  of  contents,  and  exposing  the 
floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  left  hemi 
sphere,  except  that  the  occipital  lobe  was  intact,  aud  a  small  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  temporal  lobe  forming  the  inferior  horn  of 
the  ventricle  was  present.  The  convolutions  and  sulci  ot  these  wore 
typical.  A  trace  of  the  corpus  callosum,  consistins:  ot  a  few  soft- 
ened fibres  posteriorly,  was  present,  and  the  anterioi,  middle  and 
posterior  commissures  were  intact.  The  left  crus  cerebelli  ended  i.i 
an  irregular  prominence  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  receiving 
fibres  from  the  portion  of  the  cerebrum  still  intact.  The  left  cru4 
was  about  half  the  size  of  the  right,  and  the  pyramidal  tract  corres- 
pondinglv  degenerated.  The  left  corpora  albacantia  was  rudiment- 
ary. The  optic  nerves  were  not  perceptibly  different  in  size,  ht:t 
the  left  optic  tract  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  tiie 
right.  The  pons,  cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigemina  show 
nothing  abnormal. 

Further  dissection  was  not  made,  as  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
serve the  specimen  as  nearly  intact  as  possible. 

The  interesting  points  are:  1st.  The  great  extent  of  the  lesioi.; 
2d.  The  spontaneous,  sudden  and  complete  cessation  of  the  convul- 
sions nearly  three  years  before  death,  due,  (may  it  not  be  possible)) 
to  the  absorption  of  the  motor  areas  having  become  then  complete; 
8d.  The  failure  of  friends  and  physicians  to  observe  any  eye  symp- 
toms, and  the  evident  necessity  for  more  accurate  examination  ot 
the  special  senses  on  admission  of  the  children  to  the  schools. 
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WHAT  -IS  BEING  DONE  IN   ENGLAND  FOR  CHILDREN 
DEFICIENT  IN  INTELLECT.— 1846-1896. 


BT  Q.  K.  SHUTTLEWOBTH,  B  A.,  M^D.,  AC.  (lATE  MEDICAL  SUFERIX- 
TENDENT  BOTAL  ALBEBT  ASYLUM— 1870-1893;  FOBMEBLT  ASSIST- 
ANT MEDICAL  OFFICEB  EABLSWOOD  IDIOT  ASYLUM— 1868-70;  NO  W 
FBINCIPAL  OF  ANCASTEB  HOUSE— PBIYATE  ESTABLISHMENT  FOR 
TBAINING  OF  MENTALLY-FEEBLE  CHILDBEN,— BICHMOND  HILI., 
SUBBEY.) 

The  first  institution  for  the  training  of  the  "feeble-minded'' 
wjis  established  in  England  in  1846  by  the  Misses  White,  of  Batli; 
and  it  would  seem  appropriate  in  this  jubilee  year  of  the  work  in 
this  country  to  take  stock  of  the  advances  since  made,  and  of  what 
is  now  being  done  for  the  whole  class  of  children  deficient  in 
intellect. 

The  conscience  of  English  people  seems  first  to  have  .been 
awakened  to  their  duty  in  this  respect  by  the  successful  results  o^ 
Dr.   Seguin's  labors  in  Paris,  of  Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  on  the  Abend- 
berg,  and  of  Dr.  Saegert's  at  Berlin.      In  addition  to   the  private 
establishment    above  referred  to,  a  national  institution  lor  the 
benefit  of  idiots  (on  a  charitable  basis),  was  opened  in  1848  at  Park 
House,  Highgate,  near  London,  and  this  afterwards  developed  into 
the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earlswood,   and  the  Eastern  Counties 
Asylum  at  Colchester.      In  1864  and  1866  respectively,   smaller 
institutions  were  founded  for  the  western  and  midland  counties; 
and  in  1870  a  large  Training  Institution  for  the  Idiots  and  Imbeciles 
of  the  northern  counties  was  opened  under  the   title  of  the  Royal 
Albert  asylum,  at  Lancaster,  so  called,  by  the  Queen's  permission,  in 
memory  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort.    In  1875,  followed  the 
first  pauper  schools  for  Idiots,   those  of  the  Metropolitan  district, 
established  first  at    Clapton,   but  removed  to  more  commodious 
premises  at  Daren th  near  Dartford,  Kent.      Darenth  Asylum  for 
Imbecile  Children  has  still  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sep- 
arate institution    for  this  class  maintained  by  the  municij^al '  rates. 
It  now  contains  upwards  of  1000  children.    There  are  besides,   one 
or  two  county  asylums  for  lunatics  which  have    annexes  especially 
for  idiots:  but  so  far  as  state  provision  is  concerned  these  un- 
fortunate children  are  too  often  found  in  asylums  mixed  up  with 
the  adult  insane.    Earlswood,  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,   and  th9 
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Idiot  AHylums  for  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  Midland  Counties  are 
f undameDtally  charitable  ins  titutions,  dependent  on  the  sub- 
Boriptiona  of  the  benevolent,  but  deriving  a  portion  of  their  income 
from  the  payment  for  patients.  The  first  two  named  are  the  larg- 
est, each  accomodating  about  600  patients  in  fine  buildings,  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  grounds  for  exercise,  and  provided  with 
gardens  aqd  farm-lands  on  which  the  boys  work.  The  other 
asylums  are  smaller  but  are  well  equipped  with  means  of  training 
the  inmates  in  handicrafts  and  other  useful  occupations. 

In  all,  provision  is  made  for  scholastic  training,  and  there  is  a 
.growing  disposition  to  entrust  this  to  female  teachers.  The  axiom 
of  Segiun  that  ^^the  education  of  the  senses  must  precede  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind"  is  the  keynote  of  the  methods  pursued;  and  things 
are  demonstrated,  rather  than  names  merely  taught,  on  the  Hora- 
tian  principle* 


•'Segnlua  irritant  animoa  demiaaa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  aunt  oouiia  aubjecta  fldeiibua" 


Drill  and  appropriate  physical  exercises,  with  music,  form  promi- 
nent features  of  the  system.  Moreover  in  practical  England ,ajE^^*a2 
stress  is  laid  upon  industrial  training,  with  the  result  that  handi- 
craft work  which  would  be  creditable  to  any  ordinary  artisan,  is 
not  infrequently  produced  in  the  workshops  of  idiot  institutions. 
Thus  under  friendly  guidance  many  an  imoecile  is  after  training 
enabled  to  contribute  to  bis  own  living;  and  in  this  statement  the 
mascuUne  gender  must  not  be  taken  to  exclude  the  female  sex,  for 
the  ffirls  are  carefully  trained  to  work  in  the  house,  in  the  laundry 
and  with  their  needle.  In  one  of  the  English  institutions  (the 
Royal  Albert)  it  was  ascertained  that  15  per  cent,  of  those  discharg- 
ed after  full  training  had  been  remuneratively  employed  outside  the 
asylum,  and  that  about  22  per  cent,  were  of  use  to  their  friends  at 
home.  Even  a  larger  percentage  of  permanent  success  might  have 
been  secured  by  a  judicious  system  of  "  after-care,"  (Fursorge) 
such  as  that  exercised  in  Saxony  with  regard  to  those  discharged 
from  training  institutions  for  the  blind.  In  this,  as  also  in  the  mat- 
ter of  permanent  custodial  provision  for  imbeciles  not  fit  to  be  at 
large,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  recently  constituted  County  Councils  will  excercise  the  powers 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  which  the  legislature 
has  conferred  upon  them. 

In  addition  to  the  idiots  and  imbeciles,  the  class  of  ^'feebly  gift- 
ed" children — often  called  "feeble-minded"  (though  not  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  in  America)  has  en- 
gaged considerable  attention  in  England.  In  1889,  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, appointed  some  years  previously  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition and  education  of  the  afflicted  classes,  reported  in  favor  of 
county  or  town  councils  providing  for  educable  imbeciles,  and  of 
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school  authorities  organizinj^  separate  and  special  instruction 
'^children  not  imbecile,  but  presenting  such  mental  deficiency  as  to 
incapacitate  them  for  ordinary  school  training.'^      At  the  Interna- 
tional Confess  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  held  in  London  in 
1-91,  the  methods  of  studying  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
children  in  schools,  with  a  view  of  providing  appropriate  special 
instruction  for  exceptional  pupils,  was  fully  discussed,  and  an  Inter- 
rational  Committee,  which  reported  last  year,  to  the  Congress  at 
i^udapest,  was  appointed.    Altogether  100,000  children  in  element- 
ary and  other  schools  have  been  seen  by  Dr.  Francis  Warner  and 
bis  colleagues  and  a  comprehensive  report  will  shortly  be  published. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  sny  that  of  the  first  50,000   children 
seen,  notes  were  taken  of  about  one-sixth  who  presented  defects  of 
'evelopment,  of  nutrition,  or  abnormal  nerve  signs;  and  it  would  ap- 

I  «?*ir  that  about  seven  per  cent  are  mentally  dull,  and  16  per^  lOOO 
icquire  special  care  and  training;.  In  London  the  interest  excited  in 
the  subject  has  had  a  practical  outcome  in  the  establishment  by  the 
School  Board  of  Schools  for  Special  Instntction  '^for  those  children 
who  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  defects  cannot  be  properly 
Taught  in  the  ordinary  standards  or  by  ordinary  methods;'^  and 
there  are  at  present  no  less  than  17  centres  of  such  instruction  in 
diflferent  districts  of  the  metropolis,  with  an  a2gregate  attendance 
of  600  children.  In  Leicester  also  similar  special  classes  have  been 
established;  and  the  school  boards  of  Birmingham  and  Brighton 
ai  ^  following  the  example.  In  London  the  system  is  under  the 
•  hie  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Burgwin,  who  in  preparing  for  her 
'vork  visited  the  "Auxiliary  Schools"  of  Germany  at  K-'iln,  Elber- 
icld,  Dusseldorf  and  Brunswick,  from  which  she  derived  valuable 
hints.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  London  School  Board  is 
so  well  pleased  virith  the  result  of  the  four  years*  experimental  work- 
ing of  these  special  schools  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  extend 
them  to  other  districts  of  the  metropolis;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  uo  distant  date  they  may  become  universal  throughout  England. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  children  who  are  mentally  deficient. or  feeble,  there  have 
r>f  late  years  been  established  several  small  industrial  homes  for 
f ^oiile-minded  female  adolescents.  In  these,  girls  who  are  mental- 
ly incapacitated  from  earning  their  own  living,  or  at  any  rate 
would,  by  reason  of  their  mental  weakness,  be  liable  to  fall  an  easy 
])rey  to  vicious  men,  but  who  are  yet  so  far  intelligent  as  not  to  be 
eligible  (according  to  English  law)  for  any  asylum  for  the  imbecile 
or  insane,  are  sheltered  and  as  far  as  practicable,   made  to  work. 

I I  ^s  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  earnings  of  the  girls  form  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  revenue  of  these  homes;  in  one  of  them  (at 
Hitchin)  where  there  are  20  girls,  amounting  to  £228,  in  1895. 
Lacndry-work  is  the  principal  employment.  So  far  no  similar 
institution  has  been  esUbl49h?d  for  ftclaWgcejits   ot  the  ^Mnferior'' 
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Bex;  but  although  feeble-minded  young  men  may  not  8o  urgently 
require  protection,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  similar  scheme 
would  be  serviceable  both  in  keeping  this  class  employed  in  honest 
industry  instead  of  drifting  into  the  criminal  ranks,  and  in  diminish- 
ing  the  risk  of  transmitting  to  the  next  generation  the  taint  of 
mental  feebleness.  Work  on  farms,  or  in  market  gardens  near 
great  cities  is  that  most  suited  for  them.  The  homes  for  feeble- 
minded adolescents  are  philanthropic  enterprises,  founded  by  charit- 
able funds,  but  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  children  sent  from  the  Unions. 

In  a  work  entilted  ^^ Mentally  deilcient  Children^  their  treatment 
and  training^^  (Lewis,    Lond.)  the  present  .writer    discusses  the 

Question  of  the  public  provision  for  this  class  in  the  United  King- 
om,  t  and  compared  it  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Though  in 
the  latter  there  are  19  special  institutions  as  compared  with  nine 
in  the  former,  it  would  appear  that  in  England  and  Wales  public 
provision  is  made  for  about  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  idiots 
and  imbeciles,  whilst  in  America  (according  to  Dr.  Fernald)  about 
jS  per  cent,  are  cared  for  in  special  institutions.  May  a  cousinly  com- 
petition in  this  good  work  continue  to  be  carried  on  between  the 
two  countries  with  the  truly  charitable  object  of  helping  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves! 

,  t"The  present  maybe  a  convenient  place  for  comparing  the  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  education  of  mentally  defective  children  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  that  in  the  United  States.  The  first  steps  m 
tihis  direction  have  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  only  now  neces- 
sary to  state  that  in  England  f  here  is  to-day  onl.v  one  rate-support- 
ed institution — the  Metropolitan  District  Schools  for  Imbeciles  at 
Darenth,  Kent — besides  five  charitable  foundations,  (also  receiving 
payment  cases),  the  most  considerable  being  Earlswood  and  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum  at  Lancaster,  each  accommodating  some  600 
patients.  The  aggregate  provision  by  the  charitable  institutions  is 
for  about  1600  cases;  while  the  schools  at  Darenth  accommodate 
1000.  There  is  also  in  connection  with  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Northampton,  a  separate  block  for  50  imbecile  children;  and 
similar  arrangements  are  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex,  and  Hants  County  Asylums.  Thus  the  total  pro- 
vision for  England  and  Wales  is  for  2700  cases  at  most,  whilst  in 
the  United  States  the  provision,  according  to  the  most  recent  inform- 
ation, is  6315!  It  is  stated  that  the  United  States  Census  of  1890, 
showed  a  total  of  95,571  ^'idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons";  in  the 
1881  Census  for  England  and  Wales,  the  householder's  schedules 
returned  a  total  of  32,717  * 'idiots  and  imbeciles."  Unfortunately 
our  own  census  of  1891  did  not  furnish  any  information  on  the 
subject,  the  Commissioners  having  concluded,  from  the  experience 
of  1881,  that  the  returns  as  to  idiocy  and  imbecility  were  so  defect- 
ive ^s  qot  to  be  worth  goUegting,   They  calcqlt^t^d,  W  fept,  tbcit  the 
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returns  as  to  persons  under  20  years  of  age  ought  to  be  doubled, 
and  on  this  basis  the  aggregate  number  at  all  ages  would  amount 
to  41,940.       Special  care  was    exercised  in  the  United    St&tes 
enumeration  oi  '^feeble-minded"  for  the  census,  hut  Dr.  Femald* 
estimates  some  deficiency,  and  suggests  that  ^'taking  the  country 
ai  a  whole  there  are  two  feeble-mmded  persons  to  erery  1000   per- 
sons," and  that  six  per  cent,  are  cared  for    in  special  institutions. 
If  we  allow  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  of  England  and  Wales^   ^re 
shall  have  in  round  numbers  46,000  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and    mre 
have  seen  that  the  institution  provision  is  for  2700,  that  is  for  about 
5.8  per  cent.    But  we  must  remember   that   whereas  in  America 
the  majority  of  the  institutions  have  been  built  and    maintained  by 
State  funds,  in  Ensbnd  the  provision  is  to  the  extent  of  almost 
two- thirds  voluntary.    There  is  moreover  reason  to  believe  that 
the  deficiencies  as  regards  the  enumeration  of  idiots  and  imbeciles 
is  less  considerable  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  English  ceasus 
so  that  much  remains  to   be  done,  especially  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  to  brin^  our  own  country  up  to  the  American  standard 
in  the  public  provision  for  imbecile  children.    Wo  reserve  for   a 
subsequent  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  special  instruction    for 
deficient  children  recently  instituted  bj  the  School  Boards    of 
London  and  Leicester.    In  Scotland  accommodation  is  provided  m 
special  institutions  for  about  300  children,  whilst  in  Ireland  there 
is  specific  provision,  only  f or;60  I 
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DB«  GEO.  H.  KNIQHT,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 


For  the  past  ten  years  the  status  of  the  work  accomplishecly  the 
methods  used,  the  reforms  advocated  for  the  care  and  trainioff  of 
the  feeble-minded,  have  been  as  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference as  have  those  of  any  other  charity  or  reform  which  have 
been  brought  before  us  for  help,  encouragement,  suggestion,  or 
advancement. 

You  are  so  familiar  with  our  statistics  that  you  are  not  startled 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  census  of  •  1880  showed  that  there  were 
76,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  United  States,  the  census  of 
1890  shows  nearly  96.000, — ^an  averai2:e  increase  of  2,000  a  year 
for  ten  years,  of  whicn  in  actual  numbers  only  about  6,500  are  cared 
for  in  private  or  public  institutions.  This  makes  an  average 
which  seems  discouragingly  small  until  we  recall  the  fact  that  tne 
belief  has  been  general  until  within  a  few  years  that  persons  of 
feeble  mind  were  both  useless  and  harmless. 

We  have  no  record  whatever  of  any  sustained  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  idiot,  or  imbecile,  until  the  year  1800,  when  a  small  beginning 
was  made  in  France.  And,  now  that  the  Conference  is  here  upon 
Connecticut  soil,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  with  pride  in  the  fact, 
that  the  first  steps  taken  in  America  in  behalf  of  the  imbecile  were 
taken  right  here  in  our  sister  city  of  Hartford,  when  as  early  as 
1818  a  few  children  of  feeble  mind  were  cared  for,  taught,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  state,  improved  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Massachusetts  led  in  establishing  the  first  institution  devoted 
especially  to  the  feeble-minded;  and,  while  it  is  not  literally  true, 
as  we  wish  it  were,  that  others  have  followed  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, yet  it  itf  true  that,  from  Massachusetts  to  the  ambitious 
young  State  of  Washington,  we  have,  here  and  there,  successful 
schools  and  homes  for  this  class  of  defectives. 

Wisconsin  has  been  the  last  to  wheel  into  line,  but  may  yet  lead 
all  others  if  she  cares  for  her  dependents  of  feeble  mind  with  the 
same  zeal  and  judgment  which  she  has  already  shown  in  her  care  of 
the  insane. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Conference  audience  is  made  up 
of  practical,  earnest,  thinking  men  and  women  from  every  part  of 
our  country,  we  have  each  ^ear  urged  upon  you  the  need,  the  press- 
ing need,  of  having  provision  made  for  the  feeble-minded  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.     It  is  not  enough  that  seventeen  statea  bfvve 
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shown  justice^  as  well  as  mercy,  toward  this  class.  £ver jr  state 
owes  a  like  provision  to  her  citizens.  There  is  no  more  pitiable, 
helpless  object  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  a  boy  or  girl  of  feeble 
mind  who  is  uncared  for.  There  is  no  one  of  this  class  who  can 
ever  plead  his  own  cause  or  that  of  his  fellows,  no  matter  how^  for- 
tunate he  may  have  been  in  his  environment.  He  must  always  re- 
main defective  and  dependent,  at  the  mercy  of  his  more  fortunate 
brother,  uplifted  or  debased  by  him. 

Even  our  newly  settled  States  are  not  free  from  this  burden    of 
imbecility.     The  sturdy  emigrant,  who  comes  to  this  land    of 

Eromise  full  of  hope,  brings  his  misfortunes  with  him  as  surely  as 
is  courage  and  endurance.  The  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  the  development  of  a  new  country,  the  hard  life  of  the  women  in 
the  fields,  perhaps  the  inheritance  oi  generations  of  poverty  and  op- 
pression,— all  these  make  themselves  felt  in  the  number  of  defective 
children  found  among  our  foreign  population. 

We  do  not  stand  before  you  as  theorists.  Practical  proof  of  all 
that  we  have  hoped  atid  claimed  could  be  done  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed is  to  be  had  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  Tisit  our 
institutions.  We  have  shown  that  humanity  and  economy,  public 
safety  and  individual  interest,  are  each  most  truly  conserved  when 
we  have  given  this  class  our  best  care  and  have  surrounded  them 
with  every  safeguard.  We  have  been  the  pioneers  in  that  new 
education  which  aims  at  developing  mind  and  body  at  the  same 
time.  Nothing  has  been  too  small,  too  insignificant,  to  be  of  value 
if  it  could  awaken  even  a  passing  interest  in  these  children  under 
our  charge.  All  our  training,  school,  and  trade  and  service  of 
evei'y  kind  have  had  to  have  for  their  object  the  development  of 
each  individual. 

It  does  not  alter  the  obligation  that  our  results  are  meagre 
from  an  intellectual  standpoint.  They  are  meagre,  looked  at  from 
any  point  except  that  of  comparison  with  the  same  class  untrained. 
But  IS  it  not  to  the  honor  of  our  civilization  to-day  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  most  persevering  efforts  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  result  only  in  tais  meagreness,  there  are  yet  those  who  are 
willing  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  making  the  best  of  this  human  wreck- 
age? 

Those  of  us  who  come  closest  to  this  work,  those  of  us  who 
are  its  warmest  advocates^  have  no  illusions.  We  know  the^  hope- 
lessness of  trying  to  imitate  intelligence  or  common  sense,  just  as 
we  know  that,  wnen  a  child  of  feeble  mind  needs  hospital  care,  us- 
ually the  most  welcome  message  we  can  send  to  his  parents  or 
guardian  is  that  his  days  are  numbered.  Yet  that  does  not  prevent 
our  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  case  all  the  skill  available  to  prolong 
the  life  of  even  one  of  the  lowest  types  in  our  custodian  grade. 

We  do  not  strive  to  educate  the  feeble-minded  with  any  hope 
of  ''turning  them  out  Harvard  graduates,"  as  we  were  opce  charge 
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ed  with  thinking  to  do  in  the  early  days  of  the  work  in  Minnesota. 
The  sum  total  of  whnt  is  called  "book  knowledge"  which  can  be 
gained  by  a  person  of  feeble  mind  is  comparatively  insignificant. 
That  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults in  caring  for  a  class  who  are  found  in  every  condition  in  life, 
— a  burden  upon  the  home,  a  tax  upon  the  community,  a  responsi- 
bility which  must  be  met  by  the  State,  whether  or  not.  That  we 
have  been  able  to  create  opportunities  for  usefulness  for  them  inside 
institution  walls  U  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  our  methods  of 
training. 

The  details  of  institution  care  and  training  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed are,  in  a  way,  minor  considerations.  What  we  claim  and  stand 
ready  to  prove  is  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  is  a  tre- 
mendous force  as  a  preventive  measure,  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  institution  as  a  place  of  refuge.  No  one  needs  to  be  convinced 
of  the  impracticability  of  trying  to  place  out  children  of  this  grade. 
When  the  natural  ties  of  blood  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  constant 
association  with  the  peculiarities  of  a  person  of  feeble  mind,  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  to  tind  voluntary  affection  or  forbearance  for  them 
among  strangers,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
Experience  has  taught  that  we  must  have  institutions  for  the 
paupers  of  feeble  mind;  and  it  is  also  true  that  outside  of  institu- 
tions wealth,  influence,  and  position  are  useless  in  securing  the 
highest  benefits  for  an  imbecile  child  of  even  the  most  fortunate 
parentage.  What  it  needs  and  must  have  for  any  development  is 
what  it  can  get  in  a  institution,  and  in  no  other  way;  namely,  com 
panionship,  instruction,  and  amusement.  Otherwise  isolation  is 
inevitable. 

We  have  also  proved  that  we  must  have  large  institutions  if  we 
would  get  the  best  results;  for,  while  the  training  of  the  imbecile 
must  always  depend  mainly  upon  individual  effort,  yet  the  types 
are  so  diverse  that  it  is  only  from  considerable  numbers  that  classes 
of  a  general  degree  of  development  are  secured. 

We  have  proved,  too,  that  in  large  institutions  we  can  give 
employment  to  those  adult  imbeciles  who  are  beyond  what  we  call 
the  ''school  age,"  but  are,  unfortunately,  not  beyond  the  repro- 
ductive age,  and  who  must  therefore  remain  under  s^uardianship,  or 
else  prove  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  so  strongly  advocate  the  colony  plan  for  all  grades  of 
the  feeble-minded  as  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  wisest  method, 
utilizing,  as  it  does,  the  labor  of  a  class  whose  work  would  com- 
mand absolutely  nothing  if  brought  into  competition  with  even  the 
most  unskilled  labor  of  persons  of  normal  mind.  No  one  will  gain- 
say the  fact  that  an  imbecile  who  can  pay  for  his  board  and  his 
clothes  by  his  own  work  justities  the  expense  of  bringing  within  his 
reach  what  we  will  call  a  *'home  market."  He  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  pauper,  a    State  ohprge,    consuming    more  than    h^ 
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produces.  This  is  especially  true  of  tlie  work  of  a  large  per  cent. 
of  the  epileptic,  who  are,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  debarred 
from  many  of  the  occupations  for  which  their  mental  qualifications 
would  fit  them. 

As  superintendents  of  institutions,  we  are  constantly  striving  not 
only  to  convince  an  indifferent  public  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  suitable  home  for  this  large  class  of  dependents  who  must  be  pro- 
tected, butwe  are  also  working  out  new  methods  in  management, 
in  economy  and  education. 

As  physicians,  we  are  following  up  each  clew,  hint,  or  history  of 
the  cases  under  our  charge,  with  the  hope^  of  some  time  being  able 
to  give  to  the  world  that  ounce  of  prevention  which  shall  lessen  the 
appalling  number  of  the  feeble-minded.  But,  so  far,  our  efforts 
have  been  mainly  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been  safely  housed 
between  the  walls  of  institution  homes,  the  6,500  fortunate  ones 
who  are  cared  for  by  private  or  State  charity.  But  there  is  a  duty 
which,  as  citizens  and  tax-payers  and  law-makers,  we  have 
neglected;  and  that  is  our  failure  to  secure  by  suitable  legislation 
such  a  series  of  laws  as  shall  prevent  the  tremendous  increase  in 
our  imbecile  population,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  due  to  the 
laxness  of  supervision  given  to  the  imbecile  women  who  drift  from 
time  to  time  into  our  almshouses. 

We  cannot,  at  present,  secure  the  legislation  which  shall 
prevent  the  marriage  of  epileptics,  that  most  prolific  source  of 
imbecility.  1  doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  brought  about,  for  the  victims 
of  this  disease  are  so  variously  affected.  There  is  such  a  wide  gulf 
between  such  epileptics  as  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  for  instance,  and 
the  low-grade  custodial  case,  which  is  an  embodiment  of  the  disease 
at  its  worst,  that  the  thousands  who  are  between  these  extremes, 
who  are  its  occasional  victims,  and  who  are  not  prevented  from 
filling  positions  of  importance,  often  for  a  lifetime,  would  rise  like 
a  mighty  army  to  protest  against  any  legislation  which  would  aim 
at  bettering  the  race  at  their  expense.  The  world  is  not  yet  ready 
for  this  kind  of  radical  reform.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  alcohol- 
ism as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  imbecility.  It  will  be  a  long  day 
before  any  reformation  can  be  hoped  for  in  either  of  these  most 
productive  sources  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 

Neither  have  we  been  able  to  convince  the  general  public  nor 
even  the  charitable  public  of  that  which  is  an  article  of  firm  belief 
with  us,  growing  out  of  our  experience  as  superintendents;  namely, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  class  are  recruited  from  a 
type  which,  when  we  find  them  in  our  institutions,  vie  designate  as 
moral  imbeciles.  Butwe  confidently  believe  that  the  time  will 
vonu'.  when  the  recognition  of  these  as  distinct  and  dangerous  types 
am?n^  the  defective  classes  will  result  in  such  timely  and  thorough 
preventive  measures  as  shall  give  them  custodial  care  for  life,  make 
them  wards  of  the  State,  and  trained  to  usefulne?8,  thus  arresting 
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the  tendency  to  crime  instead  of  attempting  to  reform  the  f ullflcdg- 
ed  criminal.  These  are  the  preventive  measures  of  the  future  to- 
ward which  we  must  work;  but,  when  we  do  find  a  foul  spot  which 
we  can  rub  out  at  once  if  we  will  bend  all  our  energies  to  the  task, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  let  us  attack  it  without  delay. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for 
Feeble-minded  Women  stated  that  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  inmates  received  had  borne  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. A  faithful  record  of  the  number  of  children  borne  by  the 
imbecile  women  among  the  90,000  who  are  without  the  constant 
supervision  of  an  mstitution  home  would  horrify  the  respectable 
community  supporting  them. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  immediate  work  of  prevention 
upon  which  we  should  concentrate  all  our  elBForts.  I  should  like  to 
place  this  question  before  the  Conference  for  discussion:  How  shall 
we  educate  public  opinion  to  the  point  where  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  town  officials  shall  feel  the  same  humiliation  and  sense  of  dis- 
grace at  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  among  their  charges 
which  any  superintendent  of  an  institution  would  feel  under  like 
circumstances? 


SPORADIC  CRETINISM. 

BT  GBOBOB  MOGBIDGE,  H.  D.,  GLENWOOD,  IOWA. 

Whilst  sporadic  cretinism  is  supposed  to  be  quite  rare  in  the 
United  States,  yet  there  has  lately  come  under  my  observation  two 
cases  in  addition  to  the  one  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Asssociation.  One  of  these,  and  the  one  I  shall  speak  of  particu- 
larly, is  at  present  an  inmate  of  the  Iowa  institution  at  Glenwood. 
The  other  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Nebraska 
institution. 

The  case  at  Glenwood  presents  the  usual  distinctive  appear- 
ances of  this  class,  but  is  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade  of  mentality 
than  the  case  Maggie  B.  previously  reported. 

Grace  A.  D ,  was  born  jniMitonell  county,  Iowa,  on  the  14th 

day  of  March,  1884,  of  American  parentage.  The  child  is  the  sec- 
ond child  of  the  father  and  the  third  of  the  mother,  she  having  been 
twice  married.  The  other  children  are  normal.  The  ages  of  the 
parents  are  not  given,  but  the  father  is  stated  to  be  twenty-five 
years  older  thm  the  mother,  and  was  probably  between  50  and  60 
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at  the  birth  of  the  child.  There  is  nothing  in  the  family  history,  so 
far  as  obtained,  that  throws  any  light  on  the  etiology.  The  parents 
are  fairly  well-to-do  people,  both  being  quite  intelligent.  The  father 
is  a  farmer.  Gestation  and  delivery  were  normal.  On  udmisaion 
in  February,  1895,  the  child  weighed  54^  pounds,  and  was  three  feet 
two  inches  in  height.     This  is  practically  her  condition  at  this  date. 

In  appearance,  the  child  presentb  the  dwarfed  figure,  stout 
arms  and  legs,  stubby  feet  and  hands,  skin  dry  and  harsh,  hair 
somewhat  sparse  and  coarse;  the  eyei  are  unduly  far  apart;  fissure 
for  eyes  nearly  normal;  noso  flat,  broad  and  retrousse;  lips  full  but 
not  protruding;  tongue  large  and  slightly  rugous;  teeth  few  in 
number  and  poor.  She  is  anemic.  In  each  supra  clavicular  region 
therf^  is  a  fatty  tumor.  The  child's  mother  had  early  noticed  this 
deformity  particularly,  and  associated  the  child's  condition  with 
thom,  thinking  that  if  ihey  could  be  removed  the  child  would  im- 
prove. They  are,  however,  the  usual  fiUty  tumors  which  appear 
to  be  piesent  in  most  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism,  and  to  which  Dr. 
Hack  Tuke,  in  "Physiological  Medicine"  mentions  as  having  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Curling  as  early  as  1850. 

The  presence  of  these  fatty  tumors  with  the  apparent  absence 
of  the  thyroid  gland  have  been  features  in  the  three  casesDl  have 
seen.  She  can  walk  but  it  is  with  a  waddling  gait.  In  mentaliry 
she  IS  almost  a  babe;  requires  constant  attention,  cannot  dress  or 
attend  to  personal  cleanliness.  She,  however,  feeds  herself.  Dis- 
position is  sunny  with  a  decided  will  of  her  own.  Her  vocabulary 
is  very  limited;  a  few  words,  such  as  **mama,  papa,  poor,  dolly, 
what,"  being  about  all  &he  can  articulate  distinctly.  She  appears 
to  understand  roost  of  what  is  said. 

Measurements  are  as  follows  in  inches: — Circumference  of  head, 
19i;  occiput  to  root  of  nose,  12;  across  head  from  external  meatus 
to  external  meatus,  13;  circumference  of  neck,  12;  thorax  25;  ab- 
domen 27;  arm  8;  forearm  7;  wrist  4f ;  thigh  13;  calf  lOi;  ankle  7^. 
There  has  been  no  special  treatment  in  this  case. 

Maggie  B.,  the  case  reported  last  year,  is  still  in  the  Institution 
without  any  material  change  in  her  condition. 
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CASES     OF     SPORADIC     CRETINISM      TREATED     BY 

THYROID  EXTRACT.* 

BY TELrORD TELFORD-SMITH,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  MEDICAL  8UPERTENDENT, 

ROYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM,    LANCASTER. 

The  four  cases  of  sporadic  certiDism.  the  treatment  of  which 
by  thyroid  extract  I  shall  brieflj'  describe,  are  all  inmates  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster. 

They  may,  I  think,  be  placed  in  Victor  Horsley's  third  class 
of  cases  of  certinism,  namely,  that  class  in  which  the  cretinism 
develops  in  early  childhood,  generally  about  or  before  the  fifth 
year;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  cases  of  conpfenital  cretinism,  nor 
cases  of  ante-natal  and  subsequent  slow  development  of  cretinism. 
Three  of  the  cases  are  girls  and  one  a  boy.  They  are  all  fairly 
typical,  though  not  extreme  cases,  and  the  results  of  treatment  by 
thyroid  extract  have  been  very  similar  in  each  case,  though  not 
equally  marked  in  all. 

Before  treatment  the  general  description  of  the  sporadic  cretin 
applied  to  each  of  the  four  cases. 

They  were  all  dwarfed  in  size  and  childish  in  appearance,  with 
large  heads  and  pale,  waxy,  and  slightly  yellowish  complexions, 
and  slight  malar  blush;  the  lips  bluish  and  larger  than  normal,  the 
lower  protruding;  the  tongue  more  or  less  hypertrophied;  the  teeth 
defective  and  carious,  and  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  set  very 
much  delayed;  the  palate  wide  and  tiat;  the  nose  retrousse^,  very 
flattened  between  the  eyes,  and  the  nostrils  wide  and  visible.  The 
eyes  widely  separated,  the  palpebral  fissure  narrow,  the  eyes  almost 
disappearing  when  they  smiled;  the  eyes  normal  and  bright,  the 
pupils  reacting  well  to  light  and  accommodation. 

The  wrists  and  ankles  enlarged,  and  in  the  boy  there  is  some 
beading  of  the  ribs  and  thickening  of  the  cranial  sutures.  The 
tibisB  are  bowed  and  the  feet  flat.  The  hands  short,  thick  and 
spade-like.     They  walk  with  a  waddle,  and  can  seldom  run. 

The  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated  in  both  extremities,  and 
cutaneous  sensibility  almost  absent  in  three  of  the  cases. 

The  skin  myxoedematous  in  appearance,  rough  and  dry, 
perspiration  seeming  to  be  absent.  The  hair  thin,  short,  dry,  and 
growing  very  slowly. 

The  neck  short  and  thick,  ai;d  thyroid  gland  either  absent  or 
hardly  to  be  detected.  Some  fatty  prominences  are  to  be  felt  in 
the  supra- clavicular  regions. 

Their  temperatures  were  all  subnormal,  averaging  about 
95-96°,  and  their  extremities  blue  and  cold. 

*  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Shnttleworth,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  in  the 
Bection    of    Psjcholo^y  at  the  62nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical 

ABSQcie^tiop,  held  fitt  Bristol,  July  aist,  Augqst  let,  Sod,  mi  3rd,  X894, 
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Their  bowels  were  generally  constipated.  Their  abdomens 
were  protuberant,  and  one  of  the  girls  and  the  boy  had  small 
umbilical  herniro. 

They  were  extremely  phlegmatic  and  slow  in  all  their 
movements,  even  the  expression  of  the  face  altering  in  a  very 
gradual  manner.  They  spoke  very  little,  if  at  all,  and  in  a  thick 
and  indistinct  manner,  using  monosyllables.  They  understood 
fairly  well  what  was  said  to  them. 

Their  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  were,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  about  normal. 

Their  powers  of  observation,  attention  and  memory  were  fairly 
good. 

They  were  affectionate,  but  shy,  and,  as  a  rule,  rather  sulky 
and  obstinate  if  annoyed. 


MEASUREMENTS  (f.  B.) 

Date 

Age 

Heifcht. 
inches. 

Weight, 
lbs. 

1892,  August  .. 

17 

44 

65 

1893,  August  .. 

18 

44 

73 

September 

Treat 

ment  comme 

nceel. 

October  .. 

— 

— 

69 

1894,  January . . 

19 

46 

I         65 

March 

— 

461 

70 

July 

— 

47 

76 

Girth  of  Body  round  Navel 

August,  1893. 

July,  1894, 

Inches 

Inches 

28 

26i 

''            "            Mammae 

281 

28 
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Cask  F.  B.— JHwtory  of  paiienf.— She  was  born  at  Marcham,  Berks,  5th 
August,  1875  (now  19  years  of  age). 

She  is  the  second  born  child.  She  was  born  at  full  time  and  normally,  but 
the  labour  was  more  difficult  than  with  the  first  child,  and  was  rather  protracted. 
No  instruments  were  used,  and  the  child  was  not  asphyxiated  when  born,  nor 
was  it  convulsed  soon  after  birth.  She  has  had  some  convulsions  during  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  between  her  5th  and  10th  years. 

She  did  not  begin  to  walk  till  about  five  years,  and  talking  was  not 
attempted  till  about  three  years  of  age. 

The  mental  deficiency  did  not  begin  to  be  noticed  till  about  fivo 
years,  as  she  was  a  very  fine  baoy  and  seemed  quite  right,  except  for  the 
late  walking  and  talking. 

fa/n/Vy ///story  o/Paf/e/it.— The  father  is  now  aged  62,  and  is  a  native  of 
Chester.  He  is  a  fine  healthy  man  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  a 
gentleman's  servant.  He  is  normal  In  intelligence,  is  temperate;  wao 
not  related  by  blood  to  his  wife,  nor  is  there  any  history  of  consanguineous 
marriage  on  either  side. 

There  is  no  history  of  hereditary  disease  in  his  family,  nor  in  that  of 
his  wife.     No  goitre  ;  no  nervous  diseases. 

The  mother  is  a  fine,  healthy,  intelligent  woman,  now  aged  50.  She  is 
considerably  over  the  average  in  height  and  physique,  and  is  not  neurotic. 
She  says,  however,  that  she  was  much  worried  and  depressed  during  her 
pregnancy  with  the  patient,  through  money  losses. 

Note,  Nov.,  7594.— This  patient  went  to  her  home  in  Chester  on  August 
6th,  1894,  for  a  month's  holiday.  On  September  2nd  her  father  wrote  to 
say  that  they  would  not  send  her  back  to  the  asylum  as  they  thought  she 
was  too  intelligent  to  be  among  our  inmates. 
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Case  S.  "E.-^Hiatory  of  Patient— She  was  born  at  Huddersfield  11th  Janu- 
ary, 1877  (now  17  years  of  age). 

She  is  the  first-born  child  of  the  family,  and  was  born  at  full  time  and 
normally.  Labour  was  not  protracted,  nor  were  instruments  used.  Sbe 
was  not  asphyxiated  after  birth,  nor  has  she  ever  had  any  kind  of  fit. 

Began  to  attempt  to  walk  at  about  three  years;  she  had  a  fall  doiw-n 
some  cellar  steps  when  two  years  old,  which  kept  her  back.  She  did  not 
begin  to  talk  till  about  seven  years  of  age. 

Her  mother  says  she  noticed  some  mental  deficiency  in  the  child  from 
birth,  and  attributed  it  to  being  frightened  during  pregnancy  by  seciD^r  ^ 
young  man;  an  idiot,  who  lived  next  door,  in  epileptic  fits. 
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"                **       Mamma) 

23} 
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Fa/w/7yy//8toryo/Pat/ent— Her  father,  now  aged  52,  is  a  coal-miner,  liv- 
ing at  present  at  Barnsley. 

He  is  a  healthy  and  intelligent  man.  Has  always  been  temperate. 
No  history  of  insanity  or  of  phthisis  in  her  family. 

Her  mother  is  aged  52;  is  healthy  and  intelligent,  and  has  always  been 
tenoperate.    No  history  of  insanity  or  of  phthises  in  her  family.- 

The  father  and  mother  were  not  related  by  blood,  nor  is  there  any  his- 
tory of  consanguineous  marriages  in  either  of  their  familiest 

There  are  two  sisters  younger  than  the  patient,  both  healthy  and 
intelligent. 


lliiorp    OK    Cbktisk    (aftbb   treatuknt). 
To  niii-lnitp  Or.  TdfoM-Smith's  pajHr. 


\ 


Hand  of  D.  B.      Squaek  and  SrADE-r.i* 
To  illuRtrntu  Dr.  Tel  ford- Smith's  paper. 
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Case  A.  W.^Hiatory  of  PatientShe  was  born  18th  Novetnber,  1878,  at 
Bochdale  (now  l?i  years). 

She  is  the  third-born  child,  and  was  born  at  full  time  and  normally. 
Labour  was  not  protracted  nor  difficult.  No  instruments- were  used. 
She  was  not  asphyxiated  when  born,  nor  was  she  convulsed  soon  after 
birth.  She  has  never  had  any  Icind  of  fit.  Began  to  walk  at  about  12 
months  ;  was  about  six  to  seven  years  old  before  she  commenced  to  tallc. 
Her  mental  deficiency  began  to  be  noticed  at  about  one  year.  Her 
mother  attributed  it  to  fretting  during  her  pregnancy  with  patient,  bwiiig 
to  the  eldest  daughter  being  "  sent  away." 

Famiiu  History  of  Patient. —Her  father,  now  aged  56,  is  a  coal-miner,  living 
in  Bochaale ;  is  a  strong  and  apparently  healthy  niah,  but  is  intemperate. 
His  niece  has  epileptic  fits,  but  is  at  work. 

The  patient's  mother  is  a  strong,  temperate  woman,  aged  44,  who  had 
an  aunt  insane  for  20  years..  There  is  no  history  of  consanguineous 
marriages  in  the  family.     No  history  of  phthisis. 

The  eldest  sister  of  patient  died  In*  Wnittlngham  Asylum  in  1893,  aged 
about  20.  She  is  said  to  have  had  epileptic  fits  after  about  two  years  of 
age.  due  to  having  been  bitten  by  a  dog. 

There  are  four  younger  children  in  the  family,  three  girls  and  one  boy  ; 
Dorm»l  in  physical  and  mental  condltiou. 
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Case  D.  B.-^History  of  Patient.— The  patient  was  born  on  June  24th, 
1885.  He  is  the  fourth-born  child.  His  eldest  brother,  aged  14,  is  also  a 
cretin.  A  healthy  brother  and  sister  were  born  between  the  patient 
and  his  eldest  brother.  There  are  five  brothers  and  sisters  healthy  and 
normal,  physically  and  mentally.  D.  B.  was  born  at  full  time  and 
normally;  labour  was  protracted.  No  instruments  were  used,  and  he  was 
nut  asphyxiated  when  born.  He  was  not  convulsed  soon  after  birth,  nor 
has  he  ever  had  any  kind  of  fit.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bright  as  an 
infant,  and  cut  his  first  teeth  early.  His  mental  deficiency  began  to  be 
noticed  at  about  two  years  of  age.  He  did  not  begin  to  walk  till  about  2} 
years.   He  has  had  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  diphtheria. 

Family  History  of  Patient.— His  father,  aged  45,  is  a  fish  salesman  in 
Manchester.  He  is  temperate  and  is  an  intelligent  man.  He  is  stout  and 
measures  about  5ft.  6in.  in  height.  Is  subject  to  asthma,  as  was  his  (the 
father^s)  mother.  There  is  no  history  of  intemperance  in  his  family.  The 
patient's  mother  is  aged  35.  She  is  temperate  and  an  intelligent  but  very 
neurotic  woman,  and  inclined  to  be  delicate.  Her  father  was  Intemperate, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  44,  of  phtliisis.  There  is  no  further  history  of 
Intemperance  in  her  family.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  patient  were 
not  related,  and  there  is  no  history  of  consanguineous  marriages  in  their 
families.    There  is  no  history  of  insanity  on  either  side. 

\ote,  Nov.y  1894. — The  boy  D.  B.  went  to  his  home  in  Manchester  on 
A u^^'6th,  1894,  for  a  month's  holiday,  which  was  extended  on  account  of 
infection  in  the  house.  On  Oct.  23ra,  1894,  his  mother  wrote  to  say  they 
had  now  made  up  their    minds  to  keep  him  at  home,  *'as  he  has  come  on 
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better  than  we  expected  when  he  first  went  to  the  asylum,  and  he  is 
ffettiDgon  splendiaat  home,  now  he  goes  to  school  regular  weekdays  and 
Sundays,  and  also  to  church,  and  he  has  brightened  up  wonderful,  and  he 
knows  several  tunes  of  songs  and  hymns  that  he  hears  at  school  and 
church,  and  he  knows  the  chorus  of  'Daisy  Bell.'  He  is  two  inches  taller 
and    half  pound  heavier  than  when  he  came  home." 

Note,  July  ISQS.-^ln  a  letter  from  patient's  mother  she  says  "  Dilworth  is 
DOW  42i  inches  in  height,  he  is  very  active  on  his  feet,  and  he  has  improved 
in  his  talk,  but  does  not  speak  plain  in  all  words,  some  is  very  plain  and 
others  is  not,  he  attends  school  and  the  head  School-Mistress  tells  us  he 
has  made  very  fair  progress,  he  is  able  to  do  little  lessons  by  dictation, 
such  as  telling  him  to  make  certain  letters  and  he  can  make  them  ;  he  has 
learnt  tunes  of  Hymns  and  songs,  what  they  learn  at  Sunday  and  Day 
schools  and  learns  a  good  many  of  the  words  in  the  Hymns  and  Songs, 
this  is  one  of  his  little  songs  that  he  has  learnt  by  ear: 

**Mr.  Brownie  went  to  Townie 

On  a  little  Pony 
They  put  a  feather  in  his  hat 

And  called  him  macaroni." 

He  is  still  taking  2  Tabloids  (5  grs.  Burroughs  and  Welcome)  a  day. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  B.  Turner,  of  York,  I  am  permitted  to 
make  use  of  his  notes  on  the  blood  of  two  of  the  cases  (females,  of 
cretinism  mentioned  in  this  paper,  the  examination  having  been  made  by 
Dr.  Cattley,  of  York,  on  some  blood  he  took  from  the  patients  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum. 

Dr.  Turner  says  (in  his  paper  on  "Cretinism  and  Myxoedema,"  read 
before  the  Medical  Society,  October,  1893).  **It  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
note  that  the  pathological  changes  in  the  blood  in  cretinism  are  identical 
with  tbe  pathological  changes  in  myxoedema.  Apart  from  the  diminution 
in  the  red  cell  element  and  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes  the  two  principal 
and  characteristic  features  are  the  following:— 

1 .  I'he  Presence  of  Marrow  CeU  in  the  Blood,— l^hese  cells  are  large,  and 
stain  a  light  Cambridge  blue  with  haBmatoxylin,  but  are  not  in  any  way 
affected  with  eosin. 

The  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  only  of  a  slightly  deeper  colour  than  the 
protoplasm,  audit  is  quite  unlike  the  violet  tint  of  the  multinucleated 
cells.    The  nucleus  fs  generally  identical  on  one  side. 

The  Large  Number  of  EosinophUe  Cells,— In  these  the  nucleus  has  the 
sameblue  tint  that  we  find  in  tne  nucleus  of  themarrow  cells,  but  the  pro- 
toplasm contains  numbers  of  bright  spherical  refracting  granules  which 
stain  with  eosin. 

Each  of  these  patients  has  been  under  treatment  for  different 
periods,  and  are  all  at  present  taking  one  5gr.  tabloid  (Burroughs 
and  Wellcome)  daily  at  dinner  time. 

The  improvement  is  well  marked  in  each.  The  chief  effects 
of  the  treatment  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

Almost  after  the  first  dose  the  temperature  began  to  rise, 
gradually  approaching  the  normal  as  treatment  was  continued. 

At  about  two  or  three  weeks  the  skin  began  desquamate, 
chiefly  on  the  hands,  feet  and  face,  and  to  assume  a  more  normal 
tint  and  feel;  it  lost  its  dry,  rough,  waxy  appearance,  and  perspira- 
tion became  perceptible. 

The  myxoedematous  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
began  to   subaide,    aoc|  the  piitlin?  Qt  tbe  features   became  more 
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defined  and  sharp.  The  abdomen  became  lesd  protuberant,  the 
hands  and  feet  less  thick  and  spade-like,  and  there  was  a  geneml 
loss  of  weight,  which,  if  the  dose  of  thyroid  was  excessive,  verged 
on  a  state  of  emaciation,  the  ribs  becoming  visible  and  the  general 
nutrition  evidently  impaired.  If,  however,  the  dose  was  kept  at  a 
minimum  the  general  muscular  nutrition  seemed  to  improve,  and 
the  previous  loss  of  weight  to  be  again  made  up  by  healthy  tissue. 
A  comparatively  rapid  increase  in  height  commenced,  and  the 
previously  delayed  second  dentition  began  to  appear.  The 
cutaneous  sensibility  became  more  near  the  normal,  and  the  marked 
constipation  gave  place  to  a  more  healthy  regularity.  In  the  two 
cases  where  an  umbilical  hernia  was  present  it  became  almost 
imperceptible. 

After  about  two  or  three  weeks'  treatment  a  gradual  change 
became  noticeable  in  their  temperament  and  manners ;  the 
phlegmatic  state  gave  place  to  a  spontaneous  activity,  their  expres- 
sion became  more  lively  and  intelligent.  They  became  playful  and 
even  mischievous,  and  were  constantly  in  motion,  and  thesulkiness 
of  temper  and  disinclination  to  be  amused  passed  off. 

In  the  course  of  the  treatment  of  these  cases  1  had  occasion  to 
suspend  the  administration  of  the  thyroid  for  several  months. 
During  this  time  I  found  that  the  patients  slowly  and  gradally 
reverted  to  their  former  condition  of  mind  and  body,  but  this  lapse 
was  much  more  gradual  than  their  former  improvement  had  b^n. 
I  should  saj  that  the  deterioration  occupied  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  time  which  was  needed  for  the  improvement. 

The  two  conditions — the  temperature  at  night,  together  with 
the  state  of  general  nutrition — afford  a  useful  guide  as  to  when  a 
sufficient  dose  of  the  thyroid  is  being  administered.  If  the 
temperature  can  bo  kept  at  about  97'S  to  98  Fah.,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  emaciation  is  set  up,  the  physiologically  useful  dose  has 
been  gauged.  But  if  flesh  is  steadily  lost  and  any  degree  of 
emaciation  is  set  up,  the  dose  should  be  diminished,  even  if  the 
temperature  shoula  still  remain   considerably  below  normal. 

In  commencing  treatment  it  is  well  to  be«^in  with  a  small  dose — 
say  3grs.  a  day — and  to  increase  it  gradually  to  five  or  more 
grains,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 

If  a  large  initial  dose  is  given,  symptoms  of  great  depressioD 
may  show  themselves — vomiting,  headache,  cold  sweats,  fall  of 
temperature,  followed  by  rise  to  103  Fah.  or  higher,  and  signs  of 
heart  failure. 

Judging  from  the  different  degrees  of  improvement  in  these 
cases,  and  in  others  that  have  been  published,  I  think  the  conclusion 
that  '4n  cases  of  equal  degree  the  younger  we  can  commence 
treatment  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement"  is  borne  out. 

And  one  is  led  to  the  speculation  whether  if  we  could  detect  a 
case  of  sporadic  cretinism  or  cretinoid  imbecility  in  its  very  early 
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stage,  when  the  child  was  in  its  infancy  and  before  its  mental  and 
physical  constitution  had  become  impressed  with  the,  I  fear,  not 
entirely  eradicable  stamp  of  the  disease:  whether  in  this  early 
staj^e,  if  treatment  were  commenced  and  the  physiological  defect 
supplied  by  thyroid  administration,  the  child  mi^ht  not  grow  up  in 
an  almost  normal  condition  of  mind  and  body.  This  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  disease  rests  largely  with  the  family 
doctor,  as  the  parents  are  not  so  likely  to  notice  or  acknowledge  the 
gradually  increasing  mental  deficiency  of  their  child,  and  the 
cretinoidcondition  is  probably  well-established  before  the  case  is 
brought  for  special  care. 

This  form  of  imbecility  certainly  appears  to  be  the  one  which 
offers  the  most  hope  of  improvement  from  early  and  continuous 
medical  treatment,  apart  from  special  training. 


TYPES  OF  IDIOCY  AND  IMBECILITY. 

BY  FLETCHER  BEACH,  M.  B.,  F.R.C.P.,  LONDON,  Physician  to  the  West 
End  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy; 
Honorary  General  i:iecretary  Medico-Psychological  Association;  formerly  Med- 
ical Snperintendeut  of  the  Daren th  Asylum  for  Imbecile  Children. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  definition  and 
classification  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 

Idiocy  has  been  defined  as  ^ ^mental  deficiency,  depending 
upon  imperfect  development,  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
dating  from  birth  or  from  early  infancy,  previous  to  the  evolution 
of  the  mental  faculties.  Imbecility  is  a  milder  form  of  mental 
incapacity.  While  these  definitions  sufficiently  designate 
the  mental  state  which  exists  in  each  case,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  certain  physicial  characteristics  are  associated  with 
botn  conditions,  such  as  a  slouching  gait,  dwarfish  stature, 
wandering  eye,  abnormal  bead,  and  signs  of  the  scrofulous 
cachexia.    In  fact,  the  presence  of   tbe^e  and   other  conditions  in 
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association  with  fixed  mental  characteristics  enable  us  to  divide  the 
cases  which  come  before  us  into  definite   groups. 

Various  systems  of  classification  have  been  adopted.  Some 
authors  base  theirs  on  the  power  of  speech  possessed;  others  classify 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  reflex  and  volitional  functions 
are  manifested.  My  own  is  chiefly  based  upon  certain  characters 
existing  in  idiots  and  imbeciles,  the  system  being  one  which  I  have 
found  useful  in  demonstrating  the  disease  to  6tudents.  I  classify 
under  the  headings  of  ^'congenital"  and  '^acquired"  idiocy  and 
imbecility,  including  under  the  former  those  cases  occurring  at  the 
time  of  birth,  'under  the  latter  those  supervening  afterwards. 
The  classification  is  as  follows : — 

IDtOCr  AND  IMBECILITT. 

Congenital. 

(1)  Simple  congenital ;  (2)  Microcephalic;  (3)  Hydrocephalic; 
(4)  Scaphocephalic;  (5)  Paralytic;  (6)  Cretinism  (sporadic  and 
endemic). 

Acquired. 

(1)  Eclampsic;  (2)  Epileptic;  (3)  Hydrocephalic;  (4) 
Paralytic;  (5)  Inflammatory  (aj  Hypertrophic;  (6)  Traumatic; 
(7)    Cretinism  (endemic). 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  before  proceeding  to  describe 
types  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  to  call  attention  to  the  points  to  be 
observed  in  diagnosing  the  disease.  If  we  are  called  to  a  case 
which  occurs  in  infancy,  we  should  observe  the  shape,  with  regard 
to  symmetr}',  of  the  head;  it  may  be  too  small  (mircrocephalic),  too 
large  (hydrocephalic,  or  hypertrophic),  obliquely  twistsd 
(palgiocephalic),  keel  shaped  (scaphocephalic),  or  sugar  loafed 
(oxycephaUc^;  also  the  size,  as  heaas  below  17  inches  rarely  show 
signs  of  mucn  intelligence  ;  whether  there  is  inability  to  support  it, 
so  that  it  hangs  back  motionless  ;  inability  of  the  spine  to  support 
the  body ;  any  flaccidity  of  the  limbs  ;  any  diflSculty  in  swallowing 
the  milk  drawn  from  the  breast  ;  whether  the  infant  is  capable  of 
grasping  one's  hand  ;  whether  any  notice  is  taken  of  pansinfir  objects, 
and  what  capability  of  following  with  the  eyes  ;  any  notice  of  sound  ; 
any  voice.  The  presence  or  absence  of  strabismus  or  nystagmus 
should  also  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  these 
being  too  nearly  approximated  in  microcephalic  and  too  widely  sep- 
arated in  hydrocephalic  cases.  The  position  of  the  eyes,  whether 
oblique  or  not,  should  be  observed,  the  former  condition  being 
found  in  the  Mongolian  variety.  The  integument  around  them 
should  be  examined  for  epicanthic  or  semilunar  folds  of  skin  at  the 
inner  canthi ;  and  the  position  of  the  ears,  whether  implanted  far 
back  or  not,  should  bo  noted.  Later  on,  we  compare  the  child^s 
intellect  with  that  of  others  of  the  same«age  ;  we  observe  the  facial 
aspect,  which  is  often  of  low  type,  and  whether  the  fontanelles  are 
do^^d  f  the  shape  of  the  palate,  a  highly  arched  or,    on    the    other 
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hand,  an  elongated  ono  being  found  in  these  cases  ;  the  grasping 
power  of  the  hand,  which  is  often  weak  ;  the  presence  or  absence  o} 
automatic  movements,  contractures,  or  spastic  rigidity-^ these  con- 
ditions being  found  in  cases  of  low  type ;  whether  there  is  any  flow 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth;  the  state  of  the  circulation,  which  is  often 
feeble ;  the  amount  of  development  of  the  senses  ;  whether  there  is 
sluggishness  of  movement,  oi,  on  the  other  hand,  constant  excite- 
ment; the  presence  or  absence  of  speech  and  of  Tvill;  the  presence 
or  absence  of  epilepsy. 

Often  the  congenital  cases  can  be  distinguished  by  a  small  or 
badly  shaped  head,  a  shelving  forehead,  a  face  of  low  type,  a  V- 
shaped  palate,  large  ears  implanted  too  far  back,  indistinct  speech, 
and  in  ver^  low  types  a  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  impas- 
sive, sluggish,  or  automatic  movements.  The  non- congenital  cases 
often  have  a  bright  expression,  a  head  of  good  shape,  well-made 
limbs,  activity  of  movement,  and  fairly  good  speech.  Many  of  these 
patients,  however,  cannot  learn  much,  for  the  eye  is  perpetually 
wandering  and  the  attention  cannot  be  fixed. 

Simple  Congenital  Idiocy  and  Imbecility. 
^  By  this  term  I  mean  that  the  patient  was  born  an  idiot  or  im* 
becile,  without  any  obvious  defect  or  abnormality  of  the  head  or 
limbs.  This  classification  includes  cases  of  a  very  low  and  some  of 
a  fairly  high  type.  The  following  is  a  case  illustrating  the  first 
class: — 

B.  B.,  a  boy,  aged  14,  has  a  somewhat  animal  face,  with  pug 
nose,  thick  lips,  and  large  ears.  His  head  measures  19}  inches  in 
circumference,  and  is  narrow  in  front.  There  is  a  history  of  phthisis 
on  both  sides  of  the  family,  and  bis  father  is  very  nervous.  On 
admission  he  was  unable  to  speak  or  utter  a  soun<i.  Circulation 
feeble,  special  senses  defective,  little  power  of  observation  or  imita- 
tion; his  attention  could  not  be  arrested  except  for  a  short  time. 
Is  very  vicious  and  has  occasional  fits.  After  three  years'  treat- 
ment bis  attention  can  be  enaged  for  about  five  minutes.  Can  say 
"mother."  Tries  to  say  "one'' in  counting.  Is  interested  while 
at  school,  and  has  become  less  vicious  and  noisy.  He  cannot  wash 
himself^  but  has  learnt  Co  feed  himself;  is  usually  clean  in  his  habits. 
Little  progress  has  been  made,*and  we  cannot  expect  much  improve- 
ment. The  fits  which  occurred  in  this  case  often  supervene  in  a 
patient  of  the  congenital  class  while  under  treatment,  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  slight  irritation  acting  on  a  lowly  organized 
and  unstable  brain  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  them.  The  above 
case  and  those  which  follow  were  under  my  care  at  the  Darenth 
Asylum  for  Imbecile  Children. 

N.  II.,  a  girl,  aged  11  years,  is  another  case  of  low  type.  She 
IS  a  fairly  nourished  child,  with  good  use  of  her  liui'!S,  very  dull  in 
intellect,  dirty  in  her  habits,  not  subject  to  fits.  She  cannot  speak 
but  makes  a  sound  like  ^ah."    She  can  eat  with  a  spoon,   hut  can- 
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not  wash,  dress,  or  make  herself  useful.  There  is  some  pow^er  of 
observation,  but  very  little  of  imitation  and  attention.  She  does 
not  know  a  single  letter  or  color.  She  has  been  under  training;  for 
three  years  and  has  made  absolutely  no  progress. 

Included  under  the  head  of  congenital  idiocy  and  imbecility  are 
cases  of  the  Mongolian  varietv,  so  called  from  the  similarity  in  their 
facial  characteristics  to  the  Chinese.      They  are  often  the  last  bom 
of  a  long  family,  and  sometimes  have  a  phthisical  family  history. 
The  chief  signs  of  this  type  are  shortness  of  stature,  broad  features, 
obliouely  placed  eyes,  flattened  bridge  of  the  nose,  rounded  pinna 
to  the  ears,  hypertrophied  papillse  of  the  tongue,  which  presents 
transverse  fissures,  rough  skin,  and  hands  and  feet  short  and  broad. 
The  roughness  of  the  skin  and  the  conformation  of  the  face  caused 
the  late  Dr.  Seguin  of  America  to  name  these  patients  f urfuraceous 
cretins;  certainly  a  bad  nomenclature,  for  the  facial  characters   are 
quite  different  from  those  of  cretins.     They  are  very  imitative,  and 
see  the  comic  side  of  everything.    Their  circulation  is  feeble,  and 
they  usually  die  early  of   pulmonarj'  {affections.     Many  of  these 
cases  are  caused  by  trouble,  fright,  or  worry  of  the  mother  during: 
pregnancy.    These,  as  well  as  those  of  low  type  above  described, 
have  a  fairly  sized  brain,  but  which  presents  great  simplicity  of  the 
convolutions.    They  usually  improve  under  training. 

The  patient,  E.  R.,  aged  11  years,  presents  these  characterist- 
ics. Her  mother  is  a  delicate  woman,  subject  to  hysterical  attacks. 
The  case  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  fright  of  the  mother  when  pregnant, 
bringing  on  a  hysterical  fit.  She  became  very  spiteful  just  before 
the  birth  of  the  child.  The  maternal  grandmother  died  of  apoplexy 
and  there  is  a  history  of  phthisis  on  the  mother^s  side.  The  parents 
are  temperate.  The  chila  is  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  but  very  rest- 
less and  destructive.  She  is  able  to  talk  a  little.  On  admission 
she  did  not  know  a  single  letter  or  color,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  figures.  She  made  some  progress  after  four  years'  training, 
having  learnt  the  alphabet  and  many  words.  She  can  spell  several 
words,  has  learnt  some  arithmetic,  and  knows  all  the  colors  and 
several  forms.     Can  sew  a  little. 

E.  H.  is  a  case  of  higher  type,  and  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
proper  care  and  training.  All  such  patients  have  an  intelligent 
look,  and  the  expression  on  the  whole  is  pleasing.  They  improve 
considerably  under  training,  so  that  the  boys  learn  trades  and  con- 
tribute toward  their  maintenance,  and  the  girls  occupy  themselves 
in  domestic  work. 

E.  H.,  aged  13  years,  is  a  well  nourished  girl,  of  dark  com- 
plexion, well  behaved,  but  lazy.  She  can  speak  fairly  well.  On 
admission  she  could  spell  words  of  two  letters,  write  a  few  letters, 
knew  some  colors,  and  could  add  two  and  two  together.  She  was 
able,  after  two  and  a  half  years'  training,  to  read  words  of  four  and 
five  letters,  add  to  twenty,  do  ea^y  mnltiplioation  taWen,  and  makes 
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pinafores  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  She  worked  in  the  dormi- 
tory every  morninfi;  before  going  to  school.  Her  father  was  a 
delicate,  weak-minded  man,  and  her  paternal  uncle  was  insane. 
She  was  born  prematurely  owing  to  a  fall  of  hcr^  mother  durine 
pregnancy,  was  a  delicate  child,  and  did  not  walk  till  two,  or  talk 
till  seven  years  old. 

Some  of  these  cases  have  a  vaulted  palate,  and  one  has  a  pro- 
truding alveolar  arch.  The  vaulted  palate  is  fairly  often  present  in 
cases  of  congenital  idiocy  and  imbecility,  but  as  it  is  met  with  in 
persons  who  are  perfectly  sane,  the  only  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  from  it»  presence  is  that  if  we  find  it  in  a  patient,  it  enables 
us  to  say  that  the  case  is  a  congenital  one.  Other  characteristics, 
present  or  absent,  must  of  course  guide  us  in  giving  a  prognosis. 

The  remaining  case  is  of  a  still  higher  type,  and  after  some 
years'  training  was  discharged  recovered.  M.  H.,  aged  13  years, 
was  on  admission  a  bright,  cheerful,  active^  well  nourished  girl,  of 
dark  complexion,  and  clean  in  her  habits.  The  only  history  that 
could  be  obtained  was  that  her  mother  was  insane  and  was  an 
inmate  of  an  asylum.  Her  head  measured  19|  inches  in  cirum- 
ference,  13  inches  transversely,  and  14  inches  antero-posteriorly. 
No  history  of  epilepsy.  Observation,  imitation,  and  the  power  of 
attention  were  well  developed,  and  her  memory  was  fair.  She 
knew  all  the  letters,  could  spell  several  words,  and  wiite  all  the 
small  letters.  Could  add  two  and  two,  and  repeat  twice  times 
tables.  Knew  all  the  colors,  and  could  hem  fairly.  After  two 
years'  training  she  could  read  from  the  First  Standard^  spell  a 
great  many  words  of  one  an  1  two  syllables,  and  write  from 
dictation.  Could  work  addition  and  subtraction  sums,  count  to 
200,  and  say  seven  times  tables.  Made  shirts  and  pinafores.  At 
the  end  of  eight  years'  training  she  could  read  fluently,  write 
neatly,  and  work  long  divison  sums.  Two  years  aftewards  she 
was  discharged  recovered. 

MICBOCEFHALIC  IDIOCY. 

Cases  belonging  to  this  class  have  heads  which  are  smaller 
than  normal.  The  smallest  I  have  ever  seen  was  that  of  a  girl^ 
aged  12  years,  whose  head  measured  only  twelve  inches  in  cirumfer- 
epce,  and  her  brain  was  found  to  weigh  after  death  only  seven 
ounces.  This  girl  led  a  vegetative  life,  but  she  learnt  to  recognize 
those  around  her,  became  cleanly  in  her  habits,  and  made  an 
attempt  at  articulation.  Yoisin  long  ago  laid  down  the  rule  that 
heads  from  14  to  17  inches  in  circumference  were  too  small  for 
ordinary  intelligence,  but  that  heads  of  from  18  to  18^  inches,  though 
small,  allowed  the  regular  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  term  microcephalic  idiocy  is  now  generally  applied  in  this 
country  to  those  cases  whose  heads  measure  less  than  17  or  18 
Inohpfi  in  nirnTnf«*ren'»«.     At    on^  tim*^    it   was  held    that  the  small 
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size  of  the  brain  was  owing  to  the  sutures  closing  in  and  hindering 
its  growth ;  but  since  then  many  cases  of  mirocephalic  idiocy  have 
been  collected  with  open  sutures,  so  that  this  theory  must  be  aban- 
doned. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  intellect 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  brain,  as  upon  the  depth 
and  quality  of  the  grey  matter.  If  we  look  at  sections  under  ihe 
microscope  we  shall  see  the  difference  between  a  normal  and  micro- 
cephalic brain. 

In  the  latter,  we  shall  notice  stunting  of  the  coll  process,  and 
retraction  and  degeneration  of  the  protoplasm  of  tha  cell.  Of  late, 
craniectomy  has  been  performed  in  these  cases,  but  so  far  little 
good  has  resulted ;  nor,  indeed,  can  we  expect  much  improvement, 
for  the  microcephalic  head  is  a  sign  of  a  vice  of  nutrition  which 
effects  the  trophic  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  some  cases, 
too,  the  brain  ceases  to  grow  after  the  fourth  or  ^ fifth  month,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  no  operation  can  altar  this    condition. 

The  bead  in  microephalic  cases  is  oxycephalic   in  shape,  and 
the  occiput  flattened.    The  forehead  is  narrow  from    side  to  side 
and  often  recedes,  but  the    features  are  usually   shapely,  the  eyes 
large,  and  the  nose  aquiline.    In  some    cases  they  have  a  bird-  like 
aspect ;  in  others,    the  face  is  large  in    proportion  to  the  cranium. 
While  the  lower  class  of   these  cases    have  scarcely  any   power  of 
observation  and  will  sit  in  their  chairs  all  day,  the  higher  class  arc 
active  and  lively.    They    are   restless  and   imitative,  and  fond  of 
music,  but    have  little    power  of    attention.    The   convolutions  in 
these  cases  are  usually  very    simple,  and,    as  a  consequence  of  the 
frequent    defect   of     development     of     the    occipital  lobes,    the 
cerebellum  is  left  to  a  great  extent  uncovered ;  in  fact,  it  is  relatively 
larger  than  in  the  normal  brain,  often  being  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  four,  the  ordinary  relation  being  one  to  eight. 

The  following  are  illustrative  cases: — 

E.  H.,  a^ed  6  years,  was  on  admission  a  fairly  nourished, 
dark-complexioned  child,  2  feet  5^  inches  in  height.  Her  head 
was  small,  measuring  15|  inches  in  circumference,  9i  inches 
transversely  between  each  auditory  meatus,  and  11  inches  antero- 
posteriorly.  Her  hair  came  low  down  on  her  forehead,  which  was 
3^  inches  in  width.  She  could  walk  about  the  ward,  had  perfect 
use  of  her  limbs,  and  during  her  residence  in  the  asylum  had  no 
epileptic  fits.  She  was  of  a  happy  disposition,  easily  pleased,  and 
v^ry  much  attached  to  her  nurse.  She  noticed  what  went  on 
around  her,  was  very  sociable  with  the  other  children,  but  could 
not  utter  a  word  though  her  hearing  was  good.  Her  habits  were 
faulty.  Though  she  could  pick  up  and  play  with  objects,  she  had 
no  idea  of  feeding  herself.  She  had  a  fair  amount  of  observation 
nnd  attention,  and  some  memory  for  faces.  According  to  the 
family  history,  she  was  an  illegitimate  and  the  only  child.  Nothing 
was  known  of  the  father  nor  of  bis  side  of  the  family.      The 
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mother  was  a  temperate  woman  and  up  to  the  time  of  her  trouble 
enjoyed  good  health;  but  she  became  very  delicate  and  died  eight 
months  after  the  birth  of  the  patient.  The  grandmother  of  the 
child  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  suffering  from  softening  of  the 
brain.    The  mother  was  in  great  trouble  during  the  time  she  was 

E regnant,  and  the  labour  was  tedious  and  difficult.    The  child  had 
ad  one  slight  convulsion  before  admission. 

A.  P.,  aged  4  years,  is  a  case  of  very  low  type.  Her  head 
measured  15^  inches  in  circumference,  9^  inches  transversely,  and 
lOit  inches  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance. 
Her  forehead  was  small  and  receding,  tending  to  the  oval  in  shape; 
in  height  it  was  two  inches,  and  in  width  three  inches.  Her  legs  and 
arms  were  of  normal  size,  the  former  measuring  11  inches  and  the 
latter  13  inches.  She  could  not  btand,  though  she  could  kick  her 
legs  about.  She  was  subject  to  spasmodic  retraction  of  the  limbs, 
and  though  she  could  move  her  arms  she  could  not  hold  anything. 
Her  forearms  were  contracted  on  her  arms,  and  her  fingers 
clenched.  Her  legs  were  contracted  on  her  thighs,  and  could  not 
be  straightened.  She  was  placid  in  disposition.  Her  mental 
capacity  was  of  course  very  small,  but  there  was  some  power  of 
observation  and  a  little  attention.  She  sat  all  day  coiled  up  in  her 
chair,  requiring  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  generally  attended  to. 
After  4^  years'  residence,  she  was  able  to  recognize  her  nurse,  and 
laughed  when  pleased,  but  the  improvement  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  very  great. 

Another  case,  G.  L.,  aged  IS  years,  is  of  a  higher  type.  His 
head  measures  17f  inches  in  circumference.  He  nas  a  somewhat 
bird-like  appearance,  and  though  he  has  observation,  imitation,  and 
some  power  of  attention,  he  has  little  knowledge.  He  is  lively  and 
goodnatured,  and  laughs  when  spoken  to.  His  palate  is  highl  y 
arched.  He  can  wash,  dress  and  feed  himself,  and  plays  with  the 
other  boys.  He  was  under  training  for  two  years  but  made  scarce- 
ly any  progress;  is  unable  to  speak,  and  can  only  make  ejaculatory 
sounds:  has  learnt  the  manual  alphabet,  can  spell  a  few  words 
on  his  fingers,  and  match  a  few  colors.  I  learnt  from  his  mother 
that  he  had  a  brother  and  sister  with  small  heads,  and  that  his  father 
was  very  intemperate.  His  sister,  who  was  also  in  the  asylum,  al- 
though she  had  a  smaller  head,  measuring  only  16^  inches  in  circum- 
ference, made  more  progress,  and  of  the  two  had  more  intelligence, 
Ihough  of  course  small  in  amount. 

HYDKOCEPHALIC   IDIOCY  AND  IMBECILITY. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  class  of  which  we  have  just  been 
treating  are  the  hydrocephalic  cases  who  have  large  heads.  Ac- 
cording to  Meynert,  in  toe  congenital  form  the  lateral  ventricles 
are  extended  in  their  long  diameter,  while  in  acquired  hydrocephalus 
tbQ  ventricles  i^re  increased  in  their  vertical  and  cross  diameter.    It 
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is  only  when  the  disease  becomes  chronic  that  education  and  train- 
ing can  be  put  into  operation;  but  experience    shows    that    in  this 
condition  some  cases  do  improve  unless  there  is  a  large    amount  of 
fluid  causing  wasting  of  the  grey  matter.     All  cases  of  hydrocepha- 
lus do  not  become  imbecile;  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  state  no 
doubt  is  largely  due  to  whether  or  not  hereditary  neurosis    plays  a 
part  in  its  production.    The  hydrocephalic  head  must    not    be  con- 
founded with  one  due  to  rickets;  in  the  latter  case  the  fontanelJe  is 
depressed,  and  the  head  is  elongated  m  the  anteroposterior  diameter 
in  the  former  case  the  fontanelie  is  usually  raised,  and  anter  j- post- 
erior  and  transverse  diameters  are  nearly  the  same.     Xhe    widest 
circumference  is  often  at  the  temples,  where  there  is    sometimes 
bulging  above  the  superciliary  ridges.     Rickets  is    rareljr  a    com- 
plication of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 

The  following  are  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalic  idiocj: — 
C.  D.,  aged  12  years,  on  admission  was  a  well-nouiished  boy  of 
fair  complexion.     There  was  no  family  history  of  phthisis,  and  his 
parents  were  healthy,  but  his  paternal  uncle  had  had  three  fits  and 
was  paralyzed.     The  boy  had  a  large  head  when  born,  and    the^  la- 
bor was  tedious.     His  condition  is  ascribed  by  the  mother  to  fright 
during  pregnancy.     He  was  good  tempered  but  listless,   and   being 
weak  in  his  legs  would  sit  all  day  in  a  chair  if  allowed   to    do  so. 
He  could  not  speak,  but  made  use  of  unintelligible  »«ounds.     He  had 
some  power  of  observation,  though  but  little  of  imitation   and  at- 
tetion.     His  head  measured  24^  inches  in  circumference,    17   inches 
in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  16^  inches  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter.     He  died  of  lobular  pneumonia,  and  after  death  his  head 
was  found  to  contain  nearly  two  pints  of  fluid.    The    lateral  ven- 
tricles were  enormously  dilated,  measuring  7  inches  in  length  &nd 
3i  inches  in  width.     Above  them  the  brain  substance  was  very  thin, 
being  not  much  more  than  i  inch  in  thickness  on  the  convex  sur- 
face.   The  convolutions  were  exceedingly  simple,  some  being  more 
than  one  inch  in  width,   so  that  there  was  deficiency  in  quanityas 
well  as  quality. 

J.  R.,  aged  four  years,  was  a  well-nourished  child  of  fair  com- 
plexion. He  was  born  at  full  time,  but  the  labor  was  tedious  and 
the  child  asphyxiated.  At  the  age  of  nine  months  he  had  two  weeks 
of  continuous  convulsions,  sweated  a  good  deal,  and  wasted  away 
for  a  time;  has  always  been  helpless.  His  head  was  of  the  usual 
hydrocephalic  shape,  but  flattened  posteriorly  from  bis  always  ly- 
ing on  his  back.  Circumference,  21J  inches;  transverse  diameter 
15J  inches;  antero-posterior  diameter,  14J  inches.  He  was  quite 
helpless  and  unable  to  speak.  Countenance  pleasing,  and  dis- 
position contented  ;  mental  capacity  small;  power  of  observation 
good,  and  fair  memory  for  faces.  In  this  case  there  was  a  heredi- 
tary neurotic  history.  The  father  suflfered  from  debility,  and  was 
weakminded;  the  mother  was  healthy.     They  were  both  temperate, 
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and  not  connected  by  consanguinity.  Of  the  five  children  in  the 
family,  four  are  physically  weak;  one  suffers  from  hediiplegia,  one 
is  consumptive,  and  another  suffers  from  hydrecephalus.  With  the 
neurotic  history  in  this  family  added  to  the  hydrocephalic  condition 
there  was  not  much  hope  of  mental  improvement  and  none  took 
place,  although  as  regards  his  physical  state  he  considerably  pro- 
gressed for  the  better. 

SCAPHOCRPBALIC   IDIOCY. 

Cases  of  this  kind  of  idiocy  have  a  keel-shaped  head,  which  is 
narrow  from  side  to  side,  and  elongated  from  before  backwards. 
As  to  the  causation,  it  is  probably  produced  by  compression  of  the 
head  in  its  passage  throutj^h  the  pelvis,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
exact  cause,  as  the  best  case  which  came  under  my  treatment  had 
no  friends. 

F.  R.,  aged  9  years,  is  a  fairly  nourished  boy,  of  dark 
complexion,  and  depressed  appearance.  His  head  measures  22^ 
inches  in  circumference,  12^  inches  only  transversely,  but  16| 
inches  anteroposteriorly;  so  that  there  are  four  inches  difference 
between  the  two  measurements.  He  is  very  shy,  and  has  little 
power  of  observation  and  attention.  He  doe:»  not  even  know  his 
colors.  His  circulation  is  feeble.  He  cannot  wash  or  dress 
himself,  though  he  can  run  about.  He  spoke  indistinctly,  and 
made  little  progress  in  education.  He  was  only  able  to  learn  one 
letter  and  write  two.  Could  add  one  and  one,  count  to  twenty,  do 
some  multiplication  tables  and  learn  a  few  colors.  Little 
improvement  can  be  expected. 

Heads  such  as  these  have  been  normally  found  among  the 
primitive  Australians,  Polynesians,  and  African  negroes,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  (1)  fusion  of  the  two  parietal  bones,  and  (2) 
to  original  elongation  and  narrowness  of  the  cranium.  This  second 
theory  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  my  case,  while  the  first  may  be  the 
true  one  in  the  Polynesians  and  other  tribes. 

On  the  other  hand  these  heads  are  sometimes  produced  by 
pressure  exerted  during  life,  in  order  to  conform  to  accustomed 
usage,  or  to  submit  to  certain  rites,  as  in  some  North  American 
tribes  and  among  the  ancient  Aymaras.  Sometimes  the  intellect 
suffers,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  so  much  affected  as  might  be 
supposed.  In  the  case  of  F.  R.  it  was  not  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
but  the  insufficient  development  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter which  was  at  fault. 

PARALYTIC   IDIOCY  AND   IMBECILITY. 

Cases  of  this  kind  may  be  congenital  or  acquired  in  character. 
The  former  condition,  which  will  now  be  considered,  is  usually  due 

to  m  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  meninges  duriuff  fcetal  life,  or  to 
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porencepbulus.      Sometimes  only  one  side  of  the  brain  is  affected, 
and  there  is  atrophy  of  that  side  with  coexistent  atrophy  of   the 
limbs  on  the  oppo&ite  bide  of  the  body.      Though  imbecility    is  not 
necessarily  the  result,  yet  examples  of  the  disease  are  of  fairly  fre- 
quent occurrence.   According  to  Van  der  Kolk,  everythino  depends 
upon  the  more  or  less  healthy  state  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 
^uf,"  he  says,   '^as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  seldom  occurs,  the 
inflammation  and  affection  of  the  pia  mater  has  not  extended  to  this 
hemisphere,  and  if  the  gray  matter  under  the  cerebral  convolutionH 
has  here  continued  perfectly  sound,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
remaining  hemisphere  should  not  be  able  to  act  without  impediment 
in  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  are  necessary  to  our  mental 
powers,   just  as  one  eye  sees  as  sharply  though  the  other  be  lost, 
but  where  gray  matter  is  injured  in  both  hemispheres,  particularlj 
anteriorly,  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties  will  t»e  inevita* 
ble."      (jenerally  paralytic  imbeciles  make  fair  progress  mentally 
under  training,  but  physically— that  is,  with  regard  to  the  paralyzed 
limbs — little  improvement  ensues.      However,  massage  and  galvan- 
ism of  the  atrophied  muscles  may  be  tried  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  nutrition,   but  it  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  good  re- 
sult that  this  treatment  should  be  continued  for  some  years. 

With  reference  to  porencephalus,  there  are  two  kinds — a  true 
and  a  false.      The  former  is  congenital  in  origin,  and  is  character- 
ized  by  the  existence  of  a  communication  between  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle and  that  part  of  the  convex  surface  which  is  implicated.  False 
porencephalus,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  on  after  birth,  and  is  due 
to  softening,  hemorrhage,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  substance; 
usually  there  is  no  communication  with  the  lateral  ventricle.     This 
latter  kind  of  porencephalus  does  not  come    into  action  in  the  con- 
genital variety  of  paralytic   idiocy  which  we  are  now  considering. 
True    porencephalus    has    been    said  to    be    cau<sed    by  arrest  of 
development,  hydrocephalus,  and  profound  ansemia  of  the  convolu- 
tions bordering  the    Sylvian  fissure.     In  this    kind  the    borders  of 
the  pomes  are  not  hollowed  perpendicularly,    and  the    neighboring 
convolutions  are  reflected  along  their  walls,  going  from  the  convex 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the porus.     The  following  are  illustrative 
cases: — 

W.  B.,  aged  9  years  on  admission,  was  a  fairly  nourished  hoy, 
whose  parents  were  temperate  and  healthly  people,  not  connected 
by  consanguinity.  When  the  child  was  horn,  his  right  side  was 
found  to  be  powerless,  in  consequence,  as  is  ^  supposed,  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  falling  down  and  striking  her  left  side 
with  violence  against  a  wall.  On  admission,  his  head  was  found  to 
be  flattened  on  the  left  side,  but  of  fair  size,  being  19J  inches  in 
circumference.  He  limped  with  his  right  foot  in  walking,  and  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  were  flexed  in  the  palm.  He  could  read  a 
few  letters,  print  with  hig  hit  band  "j%"  t^nd  "o,"  coqut  to  20,  and 
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knew  a  few  colors.  He  made  fair  progress  in  school,  so  that, 
after  two  or  three  years,  he  was  able  to  read  from  the  First  Stand- 
ard, write  and  transcribe  with  his  left  band  in  a  book,  work  easy 
addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  sums,  and  recognize  all 
the  colors  and  shades.  He  made  much  more  progress  as  time 
went  on,  and  was  sent  to  the  tailor's  shop.  There  he  progressed 
equally  well,  and  as  a  result  of  remedial  measures,  he  was  able  to 
straighten  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  make  use  of  them  iu 
dressing  himself  and  in  performing  his  domestic  and  industrial 
work.  In  cases  similar  to  this,  not  only  do  the  muscles  atrophy, 
but  there  is  shortenmg  of  the  bones  on  the  affected  side.  Thus,  on 
the  right  arm  (affected  side)  the  measurements  were: — 

From  point  of  acromion  process  to  external  condyle  of  humerus, 
lOi  inches;  from  external  condyle  of  humerus  to  styloid  process  of 
radius,  8^  inches;  from  center  of  wrist  to  end  of  middle  finger,  6f 
inches;  circumference  round  center  of  deltoid,  8  inches;  circum- 
ference round  center  of  biceps,  7i  inches;  circumference  round 
forearm  1^  inches  in  front  of  inner  bend  of  elbow,  7^  inches;  cir* 
cumference  round  forearm  1  inch  in  front  of  wrist,  5f  inches. 

On  the  left  arm  (unaffected  side)  the  corresponding  measure- 
ments were.  Hi,  8f ,  7f  >  9i>  9j  8f  and  6i  inches  respectively.  Every 
measurement  of  the  affected  arm  is  seen  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
unaffected  one,  and  so  it  was  with  the  leg. 

G.  L.,  aged  10  years  on  admission,  was  born  with  the  left  arm 
contracted  and  useless,  and  little  power  in  the  leg,  though  he  could 
move  them  about.  The  imbecility  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a 
fright  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  The  father  was  intemper- 
ate, and  at  times  suffered  from  severe  headache.  The  paternal  aunt 
was  epileptic.  The  child  could  not  speak,  but  cried  when  he  wanted 
anythmg;  he  was  subject  to  fits,  and  his  mental  capacity  was  very 
small.  At  his  death,  which  took  place  six  months  after  admission, 
there  was  found  to  be  a  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cere- 
brum, filled  with  fluid,  taking  the  place  of  the  brain,  which  had 
undergone  atrophy. 

SPORADIC   CBETINISM. 

This  type  is  fairly  common  in  this  country,  and  patients  affected 
with  it  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  one  another,  as  regards  their 
bodily  conformations,  facial  physiognomy,  mental  characteristics 
and  symptoms  generally.  They  have  usually  a  dolicocephalic  head, 
which  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  body,  flat  at  the  top,  spread 
out.at  the  sides,  often  narrow  in  front  and  broad  behind;  anterior  font- 
anelle  open  sometimes  to  an  advanced  period  in  life;  sparse,  coarse, 
dry  hair,  like  horsehair,  usually  of  a  nrown  or  black  color.  The 
forehead  is  low,  narrow,  and  depressed  laterally.  The  eyelids  of  a 
pale,  bluish  hue,  are  swollen  ana  infiltrated  with  a  solid  cedema 
wbiob  does  not  pit  on  pressure.    The  gnhontaneo  ih    tif^sne    of  the 
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hands  and  feet  is  similarly  affected.    Nose  pug-shaped,  cheeks     full 
and  flabby,  mouth  large,  lips  thick  and  often  slightly  apart,  thro/Dr^h 
which  an  enlarged  tongue  occasionally  protrudes.    Teeth  frequently 
carious  snd  implanted  irregularly  ;  the  second  dentition  is     either 
deficient  or  completed  at  an  advanced  age.    Chin  small,  with    often 
a  layer  of  fat  beneath  it,  forming  a  double  chin.     Ears    iRVse^     but 
not  malformed  ;  neck  short,  thick,  presenting  usually  no  sign    of   a 
thyroid  gland.     Well-developed  fatty  swelling  are    seen   in     most 
cases  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  m  the    armpits     and 
other  regions  ;  occasionally  they  disappear  before  death.    The  abdo- 
men is  large,  distended,  and  contains  a  quantity  of    subcutaneous 
fat ;  frequently  there  are  umbilical  and  occasionally  inguinal  hernise. 
There  is  arrested  development  of  the  genital  organs;  the  testicles  are 
small,  and  descend  late,  and  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  often  enti relj^ 
undeveloped.    The  menstrual  function  is  either  not  established    or 
is  irregular;    there  is  no  sexual  appetite.      The  arms  and  le£^  are 
short  and  curved,  but  this  condition  is  not  due  to  rickets;  the  handis 
and  feet  in  some  of  my  cases,  though  small,  were  broad,  thick,  blue 
and  usually  dry  and  scaly.      The  skin  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  is  thick,  easily  separable  from  the 
muscles,  whitish  in  color,  dry  and  rough;  owing  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  perspiration;    on  the  face  it  is  yellow  or  waxy,  giving 
rise  to  a  sallow  appearance.      Digestion  is  good,  as  these  patients 
eat  slowly ;    but  there  is  always  constipation,   sometimes  oostinate 
in  character.      Respiration  is  often  constrained,  and  the  breath  has 
a  disagreeable  odor.      The  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,    the   temper- 
ature taken  by  the  rectum  subnormal,   and    hence  there    is   great 
susceptibility  to  cold.      The  urinary  secretion  is  normal,  but  there 
is  usually  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  urea  excreted.       The 
voice  is  rough,  hoarse,  harsh  or    squeaky,    the    gait    clumsy    and 
waddling,  and  there  is  often  great  repugnance  to  making  any  move- 
ment.     Greneral  sensation  is  normal,  and  the  special  senses,   with 
exception  of  smell  and  taste,  prove  to  be  well  developed.      The 
knee-jerks  are  present,  and  the  plantar  reflexes  normal.        Speech 
is  generally   limited   to  a   few   words,    often   monosyllabic,    and 
consisting  of  '*Yes"  and  ''No;"  usually  they  can  say  their  names. 
As  far  as  the  intelligence  goes,  some  are  low  grade  idiots  ;  others 
at  25  or  30  years  of  age  have  the  mental  capacity  of  a  child  of  four  or 
five.    They  have  the  power  of  observation,  imitation,  and  attention, 
and  remember  faces  ;  but  they  cannot  dress  or  wash,  or,  until  train- 
ed, feed  themselves  without  help.      They  are  good-natured,  placiJ 
in  temperament,  and  fond  of  those  who  have  to  attend  up>on  them. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable ;  some  die  in  infancy  and 
eaily  childhood »  others  live  to  an  advanced  age.      Death  is  due  to 
convulsions,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,   diarrhoea,   or  simple  exhaus- 
tion.   The  disease  is  due  to  absence  of    ftmction    of   the   thjTold 
gland;  of  sixteen  autopsies,  of  wh^ch  I  hnve  been    able    to  find    an 
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account,  eight  having  been  made  by  myself,  there  was  no  thyroid 
in  fourteen,  but  a  bronchoceie  in  two. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  allude  to  the  theories  of  the  absence  or 
disturbance  of  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  cause  of  sporadic  cretinism.  The  recent 
treatment  by  thyrodin  tablets  has  proved  markedly  efficacious  in 
the  improvement  of  these  cases,  although,  as  in  myxoedema,  the 
patients  must  undergo  the  thyroid  treatment  durning  the  whole  of 
their  lives.      The  following  are  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism: — 

F.    K.,  aged  5  years  on  admission,  was  the  child  of  healthy 
parents,  who   were  not  connected  by  consanguinity.      The  father 
was  very  intemperate,  and  was  so  even  at  times  of  coition.      The 
maternal  grandmother  suffered  from  melancholia  for  six  weeks  at 
the  change  of  life,  and  the  mother  was  subject  to  neuralgia.      She 
ascribes  the-  child's  condition  to  fright  and  trouble  during    preg- 
nancy.     The  child  was  born  in  London,  had  always  been  well  fed, 
and  the  situation  of  the  house  was  said  to  be  airy.    This  was  the 
eldest  child;  two  others  had  been  born,  one  of  whom  had  died,  but 
they  presented  no  malformation.     On  admission  she  was  seen  to  be 
a  well  marked  case  of  sporadic  cretinism;    was  well  nourished,  of 
fair  complexion,  with  brown  hair,  2  feet  6^  inches  in  height,  and 
weighed  20  pounds.      Her  head  was  of  an  average  size,  flattened  at 
the   top  and  spread  out  at  the  sides,      it  measured  20i  inches  in 
circumference,   11  inches  transversely,   and  11^  inches  antero-pos- 
teriorly.      A  depression  could  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
fontanelle.      Her  face   was  broad.      Her  forehead  measured  four 
inches  transversely,   and  there  was  a  distance  betweeu  it  and  the 
chin  of  5i  inches.      Complexion  sallow;    nose  pug-shaped;    mouth 
usually  open,   and  tongue    protruding;  lips   thick;  arch  of   palate 
flattened;   teeth    regular.    No  goitre  present,  and    apparently  no 
thyroid  gland,   but  fatty  swellings  in  tbe  posterior  triangles  of  the 
neck.    The  arms  and  legs  were  short  and  curved.    Her  skin  was 
much  smoother  than  usual,  and  could  be  easily  separated  from  the 
subjacent  tissue.     Her  countenance  was    usually  vacant,    but  she 
would  often  smile  when    spoken  to,  although  she    could  not  speak. 
She  was  of  a  placid  and  quiet  disposition.     She  could  not  stand, 
nor  walk,  but  spent  most  of  her  time  in  a  chair.    At  the  autopsy, 
the  brain  weighed  38  ounces,  and  the  convolutions  were   of  normal 
size.     The    trachea  ghowed  no  sign  of   a  thyroid  gland,  but  in  the 
posterior  triangles  of   the  neck  were  two    fatty  tumors,    small  in 
size,    pinkish   in    color   and   lobulated,    without   any    investing 
envelope,  end  sending  processes  upwards  and  backwards  beneath 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  and    downwards  beneath  the    clavicles. 

M.  A.  H.,  aged  15  on  admission,  was  a  well-marked  case,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  family  history.  She 
was   a  well-nourished   girl  of   muddy   complexion,  37  inches   in 
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height.     Her    bead    measured    19    inches    in    ciroumfercncc.    Hi 
inches  transversely,  an  I  12^  inches  antero-posteriorly.      The  hair 
was  dark  in  color,    coarse  and  thick.       Her  face    was  broad,    and 
aspect  pleasing;  sno  was    cheerful  and  good-tempered  usualK*,    but 
could  not    bear  to    be  laughed  at,   and  was  sulky  at  times."    Eyes 
hazel,  nose  pug-shaped,   lips  thick  and  generally  slightly   apart, 
teeth  in  fairly  good  condition,  area  of  palate  normal.       Her   arms 
and  legs  were  short  and  slightly  curved,   and   her  hands    and   feet 
very  thick  and  broad.     The  skin  of  the  body  was    thick,    and    over 
the  arms  and  legs  easily  separable  from  the  subjacent    muscles. 
She  was  exceedingly  stout,  and  not  only  had  the  so-called    "double 
chin,"  but  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  in  the  abdominal    walls. 
Her  neck  was  shoi*t  and  thick,  no  thyroid  gland  could  be    felt,    but 
neither  were  there  in  this  case  any  fatty    tumors    in  the    posterior 
triangles  of  the  neck.     She  had  good  use  of  her  limbs,  but  was  very 
slow  in  her  movements.     Her  special  senses,    especially    si^bt   and 
hearing,  were  well  developed.     She  could  talk,   but  not    fluent Jy, 
and  her   voice  was  thick  and  husky.     Her  powers  of  observation, 
imitation,  attention  and  memory  were  very  good.     She  was    of  an 
affectionate  disposition,  very  fond  of  her  nurse  and  of  another   cre- 
tin, a  boy  about  her  own  age,  who  was  in  the  same  ward.     She  con- 
siderably improved  during  her  residence  at  Darenth,  became   more 
intelligent,  and  took  more  interest  in  what  went  on  in   the  ward. 
She  learnt  to  wash,  dress,  and    feed  herself.    She  menstruated  ir- 
regularly.    The  photograph  represents  her  at  the  age  of  24. 
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MINUTES  AND  DISCUSSION. 
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I  a  i\ 


11£  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  OflSccrs 
of   American    Institutions    for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 

Persons  was  held  in  New  Haven,  May  28th,  29th  and  30th,  1895. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  at  2  p.m.  , 
by  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Minnesota,  who  introduced  the  president.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Wilmarth. 

The  president's  address  was  read  by  Dr.  Wilmarth.  Onjmotion 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson  it  was  voted:  that  the  president's  ad- 
dress be  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

The  secretary,  Dr.  Rogers,  presented  the  following  names  as 
active  members:  Dr.  F.  F.  Corson,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.;  Thyrza  C 
Williams,  Haddenfield,  N.  J.;  C.  W.  Winspear,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
These  persons  were  declared  elected.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson 
Dr.  Delia  E.  Howe,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  wa«»  made  an  active  member. 

Dr.  Fish: — There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  that  this  association  is  a  close  corporation. 
That  was  not  the  intention  of  Dr.  Kerlin,  who  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  founding  of  the  association,  ^nd  it  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  by-laws,  which  say  that  members  '*shall  be  the  medical  heads 
of  existing  institutions,  and  guch  persons  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  interest  in  this  defective  class."  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  to  active  membership  any  who  aie  interested  in  our  woik. 

Discussion  of  the  opening  paper  was  then  invited. 

Db.  Fish: — I  wish  to  say  a  few  worr^s  about  the  scientific  part 
of  the  president's  paper,  to  which  I  listened  with  preat  pleasure. 
There  is  great  ignorance,  even  in  the  minds  of  medical  men,  with 
regard  to  our  work.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  no  member  of  the 
profession  in  the  United  States  has  done  more  in  the  line  of  etiology 
and  practical  scientific  work  than  Dr.  Wilmarth.  I  have  received 
great  benefit  from  his  writngs  in  the  ^^Alienist  and  Neurologist," 
and  in  other  papers.  I  have  talked  with  medical  men  who  have 
been  surprised  at  the  cases  where  actual  brain  lesion  exists  in  con- 
nection with  imbecility.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  we 
have  not  merely  arrested  development  to  deal  with,  but  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  actual  brain  disease.  Just  there  comes  in  the  duty 
of  the  family  physician  who  is  called  upon  to  attend  tothcse  cases 
at  the  very  beginning.  A  child  has  a  convulsion,  and  it  is  slurred 
over  as  due  to  tho  teeth.  That  convulsion,  however,  may  lead  to 
phanged  conditions  of  the  brain  which   may  be  very  far-reaching. 
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The  attention  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  called  to  tlii^  clas» 
of  mental  defect.  In  regard  to  the  su^^estionas  to  the  employment 
of  adults  in  farm  labor.  I  have  talked  so  much  about  that,  that  I 
will  now  leave  it  for  someone  else  to  refer  to;  but,  economically  con- 
sidered, it  is  very  important. 

Mb.  Alexander  Johnson: — I  have  no  doubt  that  my  brethreD 
of  the  Association  will  congratulate  me  now  that  we  have     in   the 
Indiana  School  for  the  feeble-minded  a  medical  officer  whc,    in  all 
medical  matters,  is  supreme.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  supervision 
of  the    work    of   the    institution,  including  the  farm        and  the 
school  department,  is  enough  work  for  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity. 
It  is  necessary  that  those  in  medical  charge  should  have    abundant 
time  for  study  and  clinical  work.    The  medical  man   or    ifromaa 
should  not  be  hampered  and  anxious  about  many  things    not    con- 
nected with    that    department.    The  superintendent  is    pulled  £ 
hundred  different  ways  at  once.  No  matter  how  he  may  map  out  his 
time,  he  is  constantly  called  away  to  attend  to  important    matters. 
Our  plan  has  been  in  operation  only  a  few  months,  but  it    promises 
exceedingly  well.    The  reproach  that  has  been  upon  us    may,    I 
hope,  be  removed  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Cabson: — I  have  been  much  interejited  in  the  President's 
address.    It  is  of  course,  important  to  impress   upon  the    medical 
profession  the  value  of  inquiring  into  the  conditions  that  bring  about 
convulsions  in  young  children.     A  great  many  young  children  are 
susceptible  to  convulsions.     Some  have  them  ropeatedlj",    and  ap- 
parently suffer  no  harm,fwhile  again  one  convulsion  may  wreck  a 
child  for  life.      Convulsions    in  children,  in  very  many   cases, 
are,  I  think,  superinduced  by  feverish  conditions  which  accompany 
attack  of  indigestion,  diarrhoeal  troubles,  acutebroncbitis,  measles, 
and  other  diseases  incident  to  early  life.    The  medical   profession 
should  pay  attention  to  these  convulsions,  and  try,    if  possible,  to 
avoid  evilafter  effects.    A  great  many  times  they  might  oe  anticipat- 
ed and  prevented  by  simple  medical  treatment;     by    keeping   tbo 
bowels  active  and  the  system  free  from  indigestible  articles,  many 
children  might  be  saved. 

De.  Eogebs: — I  enjoyed  the  President's  address  very  much,  it 
covered  the  ground  so  well.  In  regard  to  medical  work,  I  some 
times  think  that  I  could  keep  seven  physicians  employed  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  every  day.  I  believe  in  obtaining  * 
full  history  of  every  child  admitted  to  an  institution;  and  we  try 
to  do  that.  I  believe  in  having  the  physical  and  psychological 
conditions  of  the  child  made  a  matter  of  record.  The  development 
should  also  be  recorded.  From  these  various  records  we  may  have 
data  from  which  to  make  comparisons,  and  from  which  we  may  ^ 
able  to  learn  how  to  suggest  preventive  measures.  Our  institutions 
are  psyc )        ical  aboratories,  but,  to  a  certain  exteat,  we  have  to 
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work  in  the  dark.  I  have  lately  been  interested  in  studying  the 
life  of  Thomas  Edison.  I  have  looked  on  him  as  a  genius,  but  I 
believe  his  genius  lies  in  his  ability  to  apply  his  mind  continuously 
during  long  periods.  If  we  can  keep  our  people  at  work  on  these 
lines  of  investigation  for  years,  we  shall  have  valuable  material  for 
eetiological  and  educational  purposes.  Some  of  Edison's  most  im- 
portant inventions  have  been  workerl  out  by  continuous  application 
on  some  one  subject.  They  have  been  accomplished  by  hard  work. 
A  great  deal  of  our  work  is  done  at  random.  We  do  not  estimate 
sufficiently  high  the  far-reaching  value  of  what  we  may  do.  I  am 
in  favor  of  introducing  scientific  study  as  far  as  possible.  Our 
institutions  are  necessary  evils,  and  while  we  must  first  provide  for 
the  children,  clothing  them,  housing  them,  giving  them  food,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  developing  them,  yet  the  fact  of  their  existence 
shows  that  there  are  flaws  in  our  civilization  which  we  ought  to 
study  and  eliminate.  1  would  emphasize  the  necessity  of  scientific 
work  in  all  our  institutions. 

Db.  Ambrose  M.  Miller: — So  far  as  our  institution  is  con- 
cerned, some  six  or  eight  years  ago  we  instituted  the  subject  of 
child  study  among  our  teachers.  When  a  child  is  brought  to  us  we 
measure  his  head  and  body,  observe  his  aimless  activities,  and  try 
to  determine  bis  different  peculiarities.  This  study  is  leading  to 
somethingin  abnormal  psychology  which  we  shall  understand  better 
by-and-by.  We  select  special  cases  for  study.  We  have  now  a 
boy  whose  head  seems  to  be  well  developed;  whose  front  brain 
seems  to  be  all  right;  but  there  is  no  proper  co-ordination,  there  is  no 
harmony  in  his  actions.  We  think  the  study  of  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy is  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of  our  duties.  We  have  also 
entered  upon  the  question  whether  abnormalities  of  the  brain  are 
occasioned  by  abnormalities  of  the  body.  I  like  the  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  President.  I  think  he  is  working  on  the  right  lines. 
Dr.  Wilmarth: — A  great  deal  of  matter  has  been  collected  by 
the  superintendents,  but  it  is  all  hidden  because  we  have  no  one  to 
bring  it  out«  Unless  it  can  be  formulated  and  published,  little 
good  is  done.  If  the  superintendents  would  bring  out  to  the  light 
the  results  of  their  studies  it  would  be  of  great  interest. 

Judge  Follett,  of  Ohio: — In  our  institution  for  epileptics,  orig- 
inal investigations  are  being  made  and  a  correspondence  has  been 
opened  with  other  bodies  that  are  doing  the  same. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Fish: — Papers  on  the  subjects  which  j^articularly 
interest  us  might  be  brought  before  state  medical  societies.  They 
would  gladly  receive  any  light  we  could  give  them. 

JuDOE  Follett: — In  a  discussion  that  I  heard  the  other  day  with 
a  man«  he  tried  to  show  how  cheaply  dependents  can  be  kept.  Nu- 
tritious food  is  given  in  our  (Ohio)  institution.  It  is  all  foolishness 
to  try  to  keep  this  class  on  the  cheapest  diet.  I  have  beard  it  said 
that  in  New  Hampshire  a  man  could  be  kept  working,  and  yet  bis 
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cost  for  food  would  be  but  six  and  a  quarter  cents  a  day.  How  can 
a  man  be  healthy  and  properly  fed  on  six  and  a  quarter  ceots  a  dsyi 
At  times  there  has  been  a  pressure  in  Ohio  in  this  direction.  The 
great  question  has  come  up,  bow  much  does  it  cost  ?  1  thiDk  we 
must  change  this.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  growing,  and  |>eople  in 
depressed  circumstances,  must  have  special  food. 

Rev.  M.  McG.  Dana: — There  is  always  an  effort  to  show  how 
economically  institutions  may  be  conducted.  Comparisons  are 
continually  being  made  between  the  expenses  of  one  institution  for 
imbeciles  and  another.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  goin^  to  rid 
the  body  politic  of  the  idea  that  institutions  are  run  best  jvbea 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  possible  diet.  It  can  never  be  over- 
come until  the  public  is  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  vost 
more  than  to  keep  them  properly. 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr: — We  have  been  paying  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  food  of  epileptics.  Once  a  week  1  meet  my  matron 
and  we  talk  over  this  subject.  These  defective  children  need  good 
diet.  In  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  the  diet  is  much  more  important 
than  the  medical  treatment.  1  he  digestive  tract  must  be  kept  in 
crood  order. 

Judge  FoLLExr:— A  lady  in  Ohio,  a  highly  educated  woman, 
visited  our  institutions,  and  afterwards  made  a  report  advocation 
the  employment  of  an  educated  person  to  teach  the  girls  in  our 
institutions  how  to  cook — to  give  them  a  three  years'  course.  She 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  gave  it  to  our  trustees. 
Those  trustees  would  not  reappoint  that  lady  as  a  visitor  for  the 
next  year.  If  you  can  have  an  educated  person  go  into  an  institu- 
tion to  look  after  the  diet,  I  think  all  that  it  costs  will  be  saved. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Fort: — For  six  years  I  have  been  working  on  the 
line  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  results  of  careful  oversight  of  the  diet  by  the  medi- 
cal superintendents.  The  suggestions  of  our  friend  from  Ohio  in 
regard  to  cooking  are  wise.  The  food  should  be  prepared  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  served  in  a  suitable  way.  You  mightfeed  the  children 
for  six  cents  a  day  by  cooking  everything  in  one  kettle;  but  that 
does  not  answer  when  your  are  using  food  as  medicine.  Proper 
food  is  as  much  a  therapeutic  resource  as  are  drugs.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  exercise  also  in  this  direction.  Compul- 
sory exercise  is  necessary.  The  sluggish  habits  of  epileptics  are 
very  har^l  to  overcome.  But  with  proper  food  their  digestion  i^ 
better,  they  sleep  better,  and  there  are  fewer  nocturnal  spasms. 
Prof)er  diet  and  exercise  should  be  insisted  upon.  1  do  not  mean 
that  they  must  be  put  through  a  gymnasium;  but  1  do  mean  that 
they  must  be  made  to  walk,  to  play  ball,  and  take  other  exercise: 
and  if  this  is  continuously  followed,  the  monthly  rate  of  spasms 
will  be  lessened.     There  is  nothing  rao;*3  vital  th^O  this    matter 
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of  diet,  with  good  cooking  and  care  as  to  quality  and  quantity,   and 
proper  exercise. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Knight;— Several  gentlemen  have  referred  to 
cutting  down  expenses  in  the  matter  of  diet.  I  do  not  think  that 
amounts  to  much.  If  the  people  will  cut  down  the  amount  that  is 
expended  in  building  palaces  for  the  insane  as  well  as  for  feeble- 
minded children,  that  will  amount  to  something.  I  am  opposed  to 
building  an  institution  at  a  large  per  capita  cost.  Take  some  of  our 
insane  asylums,  for  instance,  and  some  of  our  feeble-minded  insti- 
tutions— they  cost  too  much.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to  build  at  a 
cost  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  capita. 
Institutions  can  be  built  and  equipped  in  every  part  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ct-eding  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  bed.  That 
is  where  you  can  cut  down  and  reduce  your  per  capita  cost.  If  you 
will  build  at  this  smaller  price  you  will  never  find  any  old  farmer  in 
the  legislature  trying  to  cut  you  down  in  diet.  Our  work  is  many- 
sided.  I  think  it  has  more  sides  than  face  the  superintendents  of 
insane  asylums.  It  is  impossible  for  the  supermtendent  to  do 
ev  ry thing.  Some  states  nave  provided  for  a  resident  pathologist 
in  their  insane  asylums.  That  is  rigbt.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  every  feeble-minded  institution  will  have  a  pathologist  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  investigate  and  systematize  the  dis- 
coveries which  are  made.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered. 
Every  report  of  an  insane  asylum  shows  a  per  cent  of  persons 
curea,  but  you  never  see  any  report  of  those  cases  when  they  come 
back  though  it  is  true  that  some  cases  are  cured,  especially  early 
ones. 

As  to  the  care  of  epileptics,  one  claims  that  diet  will  apply  to 
eveiy  case:  another  thinks  that  a  certain  mixture  of  which  bromide 
is  a  prominent  ingredient,  can  be  given  to  these  epileptic  children 
with  good  effect.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  never  yet  found  a 
solution  or  mixture  that  will  apply  to  every  individual  case  of 
epilepsy.  We  must  have  individual  treatment  every  time.  I  have 
never  found  two  epileptic  children  who  could  take  the  same  mixture 
and  get  good  results.  Of  course,  dieo  is  a  good  thing.  You  have 
got  to  keep  the  digestive  tract  in  a  good,  healthy  condition  in  order 
to  take  up  and  digest  nutritious  and  simple  food. 

Then  we  have  these  custodial  cases  which  are  diseased  cases;  and 
epileptic  cases  which  are  diseased;  and  semi-medical  cases — cases 
where  a  point  is  not  yet  reached  that  the  epilepsy  can  be  called  a 
disease.  It  is  in  the  early  stage.  Then  we  have  have  the  lowest 
type  of  custodial  idiot — the  epileptic.  So  our  work,  as  I  say,  is 
many  more  sided  than  any  other  work  with  which  specialists  are 
called  to  deal. 

Ms.  Johnson: — la  Nearly  all  the  institutions  of  our  state 
the  ooat  of  food-supply  has  reoenMy  been  out  down.     But   ex* 
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peases  for  food  ought    not  to   be    closely    considerecl.      If   the 
physician    orders    medicine    which    is  expensive,   we    mudt   use 
that    medicine.      So,    anything     which    wiii    be    useful     in     de- 
veloping  these    children    should    be   given.      I  think     it     is    de- 
sirable to  show  that  things  can  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  it 
can  be  done  if  we  can  arrange  our  work  well.    One  important   ad- 
vantage of  the  colony  system  is  the  great  opportunity  aflForded  for 
economy  in  that  respect.      In  the  case  of  our  own  institution,  we 
began  farming  in  November,  1893,  and  we  have  reduced  the  appar- 
ent cost  of  our  food  supply,  and,  at  the  ^ame  time  the  foo3  has  been 
much  better  than  it  was.    We  do  not  put  down  the  cost  of  what  we 
raise  on  the  farm.    Expenses  may  be  further  reduced  by  the  use  of 
less  handsome  carriages,  fewer  fast  horses,  and  other  things  that  are 
not  necessary.    The  first  cost  of  our  institution  was  large.       I  con- 
fess to  haying  a  liking  for  tiled  floors.      Those  we  copied  from  tbe 
Ohio  mstitution.    Everything  was  well  equipped  in  the  bc^nnicg. 
But  the  cost  for  repairs  is  excessive,  and  we  have  to  live  up  to   the 
level  of  our  blul  china,  so  to  speak.    It  is  bard  to  do  it.     TV^e  are 
now  going  in  for  more    economic  buildings,  away  from  the  main 
building,  and  1  hope  we  shall  have  goood  results. 

Mb.  Clabence  Snydeb,  of  Wisconsin: — I  was  interested    in 
what  Dr.  Knight  said.     We  have  a  small  amount   of  money  with 
which  to  begin  our  institution  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  want  to   know 
how  to  spend  it.    We  are  going  to  visit 'as  many  institutions  in  tbe 
East  as  possible  before  we  return.    We  are  going  to  take  teachable 
and  custodial  imbeciles  of  both  sexes.    The  idea  I   take  from   here 
is.  that  we  shall  care  for  the  teachable  cases  and  for  young   women 
of  child-bearing  age  who  belong  in  the    custodial   class.    I  believe 
the  colony  plan  is  opposed  to  the  congregate  plan.      Perhaps  we 
ought  to  build  an  aaministrative  or  centriu  building,  which  C4in  be 
added  to  later.      We  have  no  money  for  maintenance.      We  have 
just  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  are  authorized  to  select  and 
purchase  a  site.    It  is  agreed  that  one  acre  per  child  is  necessary. 
We  shall  buy  at  least  six  hundred  acres  and  have  a  long-time  option 
on  contiguous  land.    We  have  decided  that  this  institution  shall  go 
to  some  part  of  the  state  where  there   is    excellent   farming   lanJ, 
where  we  can  keep  stock,  and  have  a  silo.      Our  state    school   for 
dependent  children  is  built  on  a  barren  ledge.      We  are  going  to 
find  the  best  soil.      I  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  this  class  nearly 
pay  for  its  own  keep.      The  cookmg  question  is  very    important. 
There  should  be  scientific  preparation  of  food.      Bv    that    method 
monev  will  be  saved  and  the  food  will  be  better.      It  is  economy  to 
buy  the  best  articles,  especially  the  best  flour.      I  hope  you  gi^ntle- 
men  will  keep  us  from  making  mistakes  in  our  new  undertaking. 

De.  Boqbbs: — The  location  and  organization  of  an  institution 
for  feeble-minded  children  is  perfectly  safe  in  tbe  hands  of  men  like 
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Mr.  Snyder.  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  any  difference  whether  he 
starts  with  his  training  school  or  with  his  custodial  department. 
Every  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  is,  in  one  sense,  a  custodial 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  every  custodial  institution 
is,  or  should  be,  a  training  school.  There  is  not  a  depart- 
ment or  group  of  children  that  should  not  be  under  train- 
ing. Every  person  should  be  employed  in  8ome  way.  In 
every  state  there  is  a  population  of  defectives  that  come  under  our 
scrutiny.  In  the  feeble-minded  classes  we  have  low  grade  idiots, 
absolutely  helpless  ;  they  lead  a  vegetative  life.  Then  there  are 
children  who  drop  out  of  the  public  schools,  and  drift  into  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded.  If,  in  organizing  an  institution,  we  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  are  to  have  these  different  classes,  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  much  at  which  end  we  begin.  If  you  goto  Waver- 
ly,  Massachusetts,  the  first  impression  that  you  will  get  is,  that  the 
buildings  are  very  plain — almost  brick  boxes.  But  you  will  find 
that  thej  are  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  admiiably  arranged. 
The  children  are  in  different  groups,  and  you  will  find  there  the 
best  training,  1  believe  that  feeble-minded  children  have  in  this 
country.  You  will  find  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  private 
institutions  is  done  there.  The  children  are  studied  individually, 
and  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  training:  their  senses  and 
perceptions.  Children  that  came  in  a  few  months  ago,  .who  tore 
their  clothes  and  were  very  disorderly,  are  now  like  well-ordered 
children. 

The  thing  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is,  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  you  begin  work  with  a  lower  grade  or  with  a  higher. 
At  Waverly  the  senses  and  activities  are  trained.  They  are  put  to 
work  and  kept  at  it.  Low  grade  children  that  can  do  nothing  else 
are  set  to  carrying  stones  from  one  pile  to  another,  and  by  these 
well-directed  efforts,  the  destruction  of  clothing  and  furniture  is 
prevented.  There  are  four  hundred  and  thirty  children  in  that 
institution,  and  it  is  a  training  school  from  cellar  to  garret.  If  a 
state  starts  aright  it  will  work  out  the  ideal,  and  all  classes  of  the 
feeble  minded  will  be  cared  for.  If  you  have  only  the  school  idea 
at  first,  you  will  find  that  you  must  admit  custodial  cases.  If  you 
begin  with  the  custodial  cases,  you  will  find  the  school  an  absolute 
necessity;  you  will  be  obliged  to  have  different  departments.  Anin- 
stiution  can  be  administered  more  economically  on  that  plan.  If  a 
state  is  starting  anew,  I  believe  it  should  work  at  once  toward  the' 
community  plan.  It  is  better  for  the  children.  What  would  you  do' 
with  normal  children  if  they  did  not  have  other  children  with  whoiil 
to  associate?  You  cannot  make  the  most  of  a  child  by  bringing  it* 
up  alone  with  a  governess.  It  must  have  other  child  life  associlEit- 
ed  with  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  feeble-minded  child  will  do  better 
with  a  feeble-minded  child  than  with  a  bright  one.    Then  from  the 
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ren     are     brought     together     that     there      are      always      some 
who  can  contribute  to  their  support  in  the  way  of   manufactiiriDg 
articles,  doing  house-work,  or  sewing  for  the  institution.      Yonr 
farm  boys  will  find  occupation  in  raising  produce  for  the  institution 
on  the^farm.    You  have  your  own  market,.     After   we    developed 
our  farm  in  Minnesota  our  ^^  ea/>^^a  cost  dropped  at    once.     Our 
boys  raise  nearly  all  the  produce  that  we  need,  and  they  are  happv 
to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  institution.     Our  band  con- 
tributes to  the  happy  life  of  the  lower  grade  children.      We  have  a 
band  that  plays  for  the  children  in  the  different  depart ixients  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  adds  much  to  their  lite.    We  have    entertain- 
ments for  the  children,  and  in  so  large  a  community  there    are  ah 
ways  those  found  who  can  contribute  to  this.     The  groups    should 
be  just  large  enough  to    be  easily  and  economically  administered. 
When  you  have  reached  the  point  beyond  which  an  institution  can- 
not be  easily  and  economically  administered,  start  another  one. 

Mr.  Sntbeb: — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  an  indefinite  increase  in  numbers. 

Dr.  Rogers: — There  is  a  limit  to  any  man's  capacity  as  super- 
intendent.  His  business  is  to  keep  things  working  in  harmony. 
/Ind  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  no  man  can  do  that. 

Dr.  Fish: — I  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Rogers  in  most  respects; 
I  differ  with  him,  however,  in  one  respect.      I  would  start   an   in- 
stitution as  a  school  always,  taking  into   consideration  that  it  had 
got  to  be  an  institution  for  custodial  care  as   well.    Youwoiild   not 
get  many  bands  out  of  the  custodial  cases.     If  you  had  your  school 
first,  you  would  get  your  band.    Then  there  should  be   some  plao 
from  the  start  by  which  an  institution   could  be  built  up.     Tiie 
great  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  not  taking  the  work  seriously 
enough;  it  was  considered  experimental.     The  age    of  the  experi- 
mental school  has  passed.     We  do  not  now  have  the  same  difficul- 
ties  with  which  to  contend.     The  older  institutions  grew  up  hap- 
hazard, without  any  definite  plan,  without  knowing  what  the  ulti- 
mate number  of  persons  cared  for  should  be. 

I  think  the  outlook  in  Wisconsin  seems  excellent  for  a  perfect 
institution.  They  seem  to  have  some  definite  plan  on  wnich  to 
work,  and  some  definite  idea  as  to  the  future  of  the  institution.  In 
the  aiatter  of  building,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  puttinj^ 
up  plaiTi  and  inexpensive  buildings.  I  think  they  should  not  exceed 
two  stories  in  height,  and  where  it  is  possible,  the  material  used 
should  be  brick.  It  is  important  to  have  the  heating  plant  of  suf- 
licient  capacity;  for,  if  you  wish  to  increase  it,  a  large  additional 
expense  is  necessary.  So  far  as  possible,  settle  the  details  of  your 
pUirv  of  construction,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  work  for  some 
deli. .lie  end. 
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Judge  Follett:  There  should  be  land  enough.  Elwyn  has 
fifteen  hundred  acres.  The  institution  in  California  has  three  thou- 
sand. Wisconsin  is  talking  of  six  hundred.  I  would  say,  do  not 
stop  with  less  than  a  thousand.  In  Ohio  the  institution  cost  two 
thousand  dollars  per  bed.  Now  they  think  one  can  be  put  up  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Another  thing  is  to  be  considered: 
We  have  not  enough  scientific  men.  The  general  superintendent 
must  be  a  superior  man  and  receive  a  lar^e  salary.  If  you  have 
the  colony  plan,  you  can  have  assistant  doctors  taking  care  of  the 
different  departments,  who  will  have  the  experience  and  guidance  of 
the  general  superintendent;  you  multiply  his  power  ten-fold  by 
having  the  work  concentrated  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Rogers:  I  think  that  what  is  done  will  depend  on  the 
community  itself,  and  they  can  start  with  the  custodial  or  with  the 
school  system.  A  band  is  not  needed  to  start  with,  but  when  a 
school  is  established  and  a  band  needed,  there  will  be  a  band  and 
all  other  necessary  things.  I  always  favor  the  school  idea.  It 
should  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that  all  these  classes  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  whichever  way  the  institution  is  begun. 

Dr.  Fish:  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  the  public  interested  as 
quickly  in  the  custodical  cases. 

Adjourned  at  i:30. 

Association  called  to  order  at  8:00  a.m.  by  President  Wilmarth. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Rutter,  of  Gallipolis,  O.,  was  proposed  for  mem- 
bership. By  unanimous  vote  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Dr.  Rutter. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Barr  on  '^ Moral  Paranoia.''  (Pg.  522.) 

discussion: 

Dr.  Fish:  This  is  a  timely  and  interesting  paper.  With  much 
of  it  I  heartily  agree.  I  take  it  for  granted  Dr.  Barr  makes  no 
distinction  between  moral  paranoia  and  moral  imbecility. 

Dr.  Barr:  Yes. 

Dr.  Fish:  Mental  paranoia  is  different  from  mental  imbecility, 
bocause  it  is  insanity.  The  moral  imbecile  is  a  problem  that  con- 
fronts every  superintendent.  He  causes  gray  hairs.  Provision 
should  be  made  to  isolate  the  moral  imbecile  from  other  children. 
The  evil  influence  of  one  moral  imbecile  upon  other  children  is  im- 
mense, and  at  Lincoln  there  was  no  way  to  dispose  of  them  prop- 
erly. I  put  the  girls  in  an  attic,  and  I  herded  the  boys  together. 
I  often  thought  of  erecting  a  building  for  moral  imbeciles  upon  the 
Jarm  away  from  the  institution.  Here  they  might  have  certain 
privileges  if  they  did  well,  and  might  be  punished  by  confinement 
and  loss  of  liberty  if  they  did  wrong.     It  seems  very  important  to 

ftvoid  CQwtamination  of  the  other  cbildr^o  by  the  children  of  this 
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class.      There  is  a  marked  relation  between  moral  imbecility  and 
crime.      Take  Elmira,  for  instance;  quite  a  large  per   cent  of  the 
inmates  are  moral  imbeciles.      The  same  thing  prevails  in  all  jails 
'ind  prisons,  and  it  is  also  true  among  prostitutes  and  tramps.     We 
:idV3  only  awakened  to  these  facts  in  recent  times.      Dr.    Kerlin 
I  ailed  attention  to  them,   in  his  paper  read  at  St.    Louis  in    1884. 
This  class  should   be  detained  for  life  in  institutions.      It  is  unjust 
lo  apply  the  same  law  to  them  as  to  willful  criminals.      Many  of 
them  are  sent  to  insane  asylums,  then  they  are  afterwards  allowed 
t  J  come  out.     This  is  also  true  about  those  that  go  to  prison.     It  is 
wrong  to  regard  them  as  responsible  for  their  actions,  but  yet  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  society  a^cainst  them.      Dr.    £arr 
referred  to  brain  measurements.      There  is  something  of  value  in 
them.     But  is  not  the  texture  of  the  brain  more  important  than  its 
size  and  shape?  I  have  known  people  with  heads  that  were  hideous 
nightmares,  yet  there  v/as  nothing  wrong  about  them.     These  mor- 
al  imbeciles  are,  if  any  are,  proper  subjects  for  operations  for  de- 
sexualization,  or  at  least  many  cases  of  them  are.      Dr.  Rogers  has 
conversed  with  a  physician  who  declared  that  the  cases  so  operated 
upon  became  insane.      It  seems  that  this  operation,  so  far,  is  only 
on  its  trial.     Dr.  Kerlin  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  his  board  would  not 
consent  in  one  instance.      I  doubt  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
wholesale  application  of  such  a  radical  measure,  but  there  must  be 
some  cases  proper  for  it. 

Dr.  Carson;  I  am  curious  to  know  just  what  Dr.  Barr  means 
by  ''moral  paranoia."  It  is  a  new  term  to  me.  I  supposed 
paranoia  had  reference  to  an  insane  condition,  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  Dr.  Barr's  ''moral  paranoiac"  does  not  reach  the  insane 
period.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  moral  imbecile 
and  the  paranoiac.  Do  vou  not  recognize  this  distinction,  Dr. 
Barr  ? 

Dr.  Barr:  I  did  until  last  year,  but  I  have  been  studying  the 
subject,  and  have  been  reading  Lombroso,  Grey  and  others,  and 
they  assert,  and  I  think  I  can  see,  a  distinction  between  the  mental 
paranoiac  and  the  moral  paranoiac. 

Dr.  Carson:  Not  long  ago  I  received  a  newspaper  report  about 
the  operation  of  castration  in  Kansas  by  the  superintendent  of  a  school 
for  feeble-minded  children.  There  were  said  to  have  been  numerous 
cases  operated  upon  and  good  results  were  claimed.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  were  cases  of  moral  paranoia,  but  they  were  boys 
who  were  inmates  of  the  State  institution.  I  have  heard  different 
superintendents  within  few  years  talking  much  about  moral 
imbeciles.  It  would  seem  there  musfc  be  a  large  number  of  moral 
imbeciles  or  moral  paranoiacs  in  our  institutions.  I  must  confess 
either  that  I  do  not  recognize  them  when  I  see  them,  or  that  ne 
h  ave  a  very  small  number  at  Syrac»se.  Out  of  540  children  now 
in  our  institution,  T  really  do  not  know  a  single  one  I  would   class 
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as  a  moral  imbecile.  We  have  a  large  number  who  are  disposed  to 
f^o  wrong,  and  frequently  commit  mean,  petty  acts;  possibly 
some  of  you  superintendents  might  call  them  moral  imbeciles, 
but  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  I  could  not  so  classify. 
Dr.  Fish  must  have  had  a  (vhole  group,  and  Dr.  Miller  bears 
him  out. 

Dr.  Miller: — I  have  had  some  experience   with  this  class  at 
Lincoln. 

Dr.  Knight:  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Dr.  Wey,  of 
Elmira.  He  says  that  two  per  cent  of  their  prisoners  they  recog- 
nize as  being  moral  imbeciles. 

Dr.  Arthur  McDonald:  (In  answer  to  question)  A^  to  the 
peculiar  shapQ  of  skulls,  Dr.  Knight  certainly  knows  more  than  I 
do.  The  question  is  a  debatable  one  as  to  measurements  and  their 
signification.  The  German  authors  take  one  side,  and  the  French 
maioly  another.  Still  ic  seems  probable  that  any  unusual  crani- 
ometry shows  abnormality  of  brain.  The  questions  raised  are, 
whether  the  brain  has  influence  on  the  cranium,  or  the  cranium  on 
the  brain;  but  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
to  prove  anything  positively.  Beuchardt,  of  Vienna,  has  done 
much  in  craniometry.  He  insists  on  half  millimetre  measures  of 
the  sutures,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  exact  point  to  begin  for 
such  very  fine  measures.  Asymmetries  are  more  frequent  with  the 
insane,  according  to  Bichter  and  Daldorf.  We  have  been  asking 
what  are  the  peripheral  stigmata  of  insanit}',  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell.  Richter  thinks  that  one  eye  being  higher  than  the  other,  is  a 
mark  of  this  kind,  and  that  there  is  often  n  noticeable  difference  in 
this  respect  among  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  insane,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  criminal. 

Recently  during  a  voyage  across  J.lio  Atlantic,  I  carefully  ob- 
served 150  cabin  nassengers  to  see  how  many  had  one  eye  higher 
than  the  other.  I  found  4  per  cent  noticeably  so.  Two  of  these 
were  eccentric  musicians.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a  neurotic 
sympton,  probably,  the  ear  and  the  palate  are  aflfected  together. 

Dr.  i  CRT:  I  fear  we  shall  eoon  have  some  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying lawyers  as  to  the  meaning  of  ''moral  imbecb"  and  ''moral 
paranoiac."  Take  the  case  of  the  negro  lynched  last  night,  who 
had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Ho  has  been  ex« 
amined  by  many  persons  as  to  his  sanity.  The  inexpert  thought 
he  was  sane,  the  expert  that  he  was  a  moral  iiiibecile.  H-'d  his 
lawyers  understood  anything  about  moral  paranoia,  he  might  have 
been  acquitted,  or  at  least  some  physician  might  have  testified  in 
such  a  w.iy  as  to  save  him  from  hanging.  How  are  we  to  discrim- 
inate and  prove  our  point?  Dr.  Carson  finds  few  or  none;  Dr.  Fish 
finds  many.  If  they  changed  places  and  took  each  other's  institu- 
tions, it  would  probably  be  the  same.  We  often  hear  of  children 
giving  great  trouble  in  schools  who  are  an  enigma  to  those  who 
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have  to  (govern  them.  I  have  been  consulted  by  teachers  trying'  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  boys  showing  peculiar  symptoms, 
sexual  perverts,  etc.  In  such  cases  trustees  of  schools  should 
kaow  enough  to  call  in  a  medical  man,  and  determine  whether  they 
are  cases  of  moral  imbeciles  who  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
school,  lest  they  do  harm  to  other  children. 

Dr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  know  under  which  head  to  classi- 
fy the  dangerous  crank. 

Dr.  Fish:  He  is  a  moral  imbecile. 

Dr.  Miller:    I  think  the  testimony  given  in  the  Prendergast 
case  shows  great  differences  of  opinion  in  some  of  the  ablest  med- 
ical men,  as  they  were  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.     So  in 
the  Guiteuu  case.     The  medical  profession  will  be  subject  to  oppro- 
brium if   its  decisions  are  not   more    exact.    I  have  had  some 
experience  with  such  dangerous  cranks.     On  one  occasion  a  gentle- 
man came  into  my  office,  and  addressed  me  in  a  conversational  tone. 
His  voice  was  low;  he  spoke  in  a  deliberate  m<inner;   his  sentences 
were  coherent.     He  isaia  he  wanted  a  certificate  as  an  M.  D.     He 
had  come  as  a  specialist  on  nervous  disease.     He  told  me  in  a    very 
intelligent  way  what  he  could  do.     L  looked  at    him  for   a    while. 
He  had  a  sharp,   keen  eye.     I  told  him  as  a  stranger  I  must  decliaie 
the  request,  I  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  could  not  possibly  give 
him  a  certificate  as  a  physician.      He    looked    up    savagely   and 
struck  at  mc.     We  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  I  finally  put    him   out 
of  the  office.     A  lawyer  in  Lincoln  told  me  he  knew  the    family. 
This  man  was  not  a  graduate  of  medicine.     He  was  a  steady  drinker. 
What  would  you  call  a  case  like  his?    Four  weeks  after,  he  went  to 
a  banker  in  town,  and  asked  for  $50.     On  being  refused,  he  jumped 
over  the  counter,  got  the  banker  by  the  hair,  and  would  have   hurt 
him  seriously  had  not  help  been  near.     The  man  died   recently.    I 
thought  that  a  case  of  paranoia.    I  had  another  case,  a  man  we  will 
call  Jones,  belonging  to  a  prominent  family.    His  father  w  (S  partly 
insane.     He  was  educated  at  the  Lincoln  University,  a  man  of  more 
thai)  average  talent.     One  day  coming  fiom  school  he    was  talking 
about  arithmetic.     A  young  man  questioned  his  knowledge.    Jone.s 
turned  on  him  and  beat  him  nearly  to  death.     Two  years  afterwards 
h(i  whipped  a  farm  hand  nearly  to  death.     People  began  to    think 
him  insane.      He  could   always    talk  well;    was    mentally    alert; 
always  spoke  in  a  low,  quiet  tone  of  voice.     He  was    tried  for  in- 
sanity.    I  was  one  of  the  jury.     Jones      conducted      his     own 
case  with  ability.     He  catechised  the  jurors  as  to  what  tby    knew 
about  insanity.     According  to  the  law  of  Illinois,   six  jurors   were 
required  in  such  a  case.     I  made  up  my  mind  he    was   insane,    but 
the  jury  disagreed.     One  of  the    jurors  told  him  I  wanted  to  send 
him  to  Jacksonville.     He  at  once  bought  a  pistol  and  went  gunning 
for  me.     I  had  notice  of  it  and  stayed  at  home.     I  sent  word  to  his 
f riepds  tb»t  they  should  send  biw  out  of  the  city,  or  I  should  bnrt 
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him.  His  friends  sent  him  to  Kansas.  He  stayed  six  months.  He  had 
a  farm  there,  broke  up  the  land,  built  a  house.  One  da}'  he  came 
to  town  to  a  saloon,  asked  for  a  quart  of  liquor,  was  refused,  and 
threatened  the  dealer;  came  to  town  the  next  day  with  two  pistols, 
went  to  the  saloon  and  killed  the  saloon  keeper,  then  fired  into  the 
crowd,  killing  one  woman  and  wounding  a  child.  He  was  hunted 
down  by  men  on  horseback,  who  killed  him  like  a  wild  beast. 
Was  he  a  mental  or  a  moral  paranoiac  'i  I  think  the  adjective 
should  be  omitted  as  making  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Db.  Knight:  There  is  no  question  that  we  have  a  dangerous 
class,  whether  they  are  moral  or  mental  paranoiacs.  We  are  tak- 
ing steps  in  Connecticut,  and  hope  to  establish  a  reformatory  on 
the  indeterminate  plan.  My  idea  has  been  that  the  moral  imbeciles 
who  commit  crime,  should  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  and  when 
they  are  recognized  as  moral  imbeciles  by  the  medical  officer  there 
they  should  be  retained  permanently,  made  useful  in  labor,  but 
not  be  allowed  to  work  their  way  out  as  ordinary  criminals  are.  I 
think,  when  we  recognize  a  member  of  this  very  dangerous  class, 
and  have  him  in  confinement,  he  should  be  kept  there.  Some  of 
our  judges  are  inclined  to  accept  this  plan  and,  if  it  could  be 
cairied  out,  1  thmk  it  would    be  a    solution  of  our   difficulty. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Since  I  have  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  institution,  I  have  been  looking  carefully  for  moral 
imbeciles,  but  I  confess  I  have  found  but  few  whom  1  should  so 
class.  I  have  had  one  or  two  children  whom  I  was  inclined  to 
class  as  such,  but  further  observation  and  further  effort  has  shown 
some  improvement  in  them,  and  if  they  are  moral  imbeciles,  they 
are  not  utterly  hopeless,  but  are  probably  as  susceptible  of  moral 
improvement,  as  the  ordinary  mental  imbecile  is  susceptible  of 
mental  improvement,  that  is  to  say,  some  of  them  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  some  to  a  very  small  extent. 

J>B.  EoGEBs: — I  have  had  three  cases  whom  1  should  class  as 
moral  imbeciles.  One  was  a  girl  who  was  periodically  maniacal. 
During  the  intervals  she  was  like  ordinary  girls.  Mentally  she  was 
very  stupi  j.  She  learned  next  to  nothing.  From  earliest  child- 
hood she  was  noted  for  outbreaks  of  passion.  She  was  very  sexual 
and  vulgar,  was  constantly  masturbatirjr.  would  frequently  ex- 
pose herself,  but  when  detected  by  an  oflBcer  she  would  try  to 
cover  herself  quickly.  We  »liscussed  removing  her  ovaries.  Her 
excitement  was  concurrent  with  her  menstrual  periods  and  there 
was  excessive  tenderness  over  the  ovaries.  A  prominent  surgeon 
claimed  that  removing  ovaries  would  be  of  little  benefit.  However, 
the  operation  was  performed;  no  bad  results  followed  and  for  six 
months  the  girl  wis  better  in  every  way.    Gradually  she  returned 
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ever  before.     Finally  she  was  sent  to  the  hor^pital  for  the  insane,  as 
a  measure  of  protection 

Q.     Were  both  ovaries  removed? 

Ans.     Yes,  sir. 

I  suppose  all  the  members  preseut  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
respecting  the  recent  experiment  in  Kansas.  (Extract  from 
newspaper  read)  Among  the  results  in  Kansas,  was  that  the  matter 
got  into  politics.  The  superintendent  was  bitterly  attacked.  He 
wrote  to  naany  of  the  superintendents  and  letters  from  them  were 
published  in  Kansas  papers.  Of  course  superintendents  in  answer- 
mg  such  letters  had  to  be  very  guarded. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  question,  are  there  any  cases  wherein 
castration  is  proper  except  for  the  relief  of    the  disease  ? 

Dr.  Barr  : — I  know  of  a  moral  imbecile  more  than  usually 
intractable  who  was  castrated.  He  settled  down  into  a  quiet  boy, 
giving  thenceforth  but  comparatively  little  trouble.  An  attendant 
reported  that  he  found  him  trying  to  masturbate,  notwithstanding. 
The  habit  of  exposing  the  person,  seems  comparatively 
common  among  Europeans.  Of  a  large  number  of  reported  cases 
last  year  9  percent  have  been  ministers.  Dr.  Gray's  article  on  this 
subject  should  be  read  by  all.  Lombroso  uses  the  term  moral 
imbecile  and  paranoiac.  Dr.  Kerlin  had  two  cases  of  the  removal  of 
ovaries  among  his  girl  inmates.  In  one  case  there  was  no  improve- 
ment, in  the  other  the  improvement  was  marked. 

Dr.  Barr  : — I  knew  of  a  case  which  may  be  interesting  in 
this  connection.  A  young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  always 
given  his  relations  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  pronounced  klepto- 
maniac. He  was  expelled  from  college  for  theft.  Ho  went  abroad 
and  there  moved  in  the  highest  circles,  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  a  prince.  He  came  home  after  a  while,  was  received  by  his 
family  kindly,  but  in  a  few  days  went  through  the  house,  stealing: 
from  the  members  of  the  household  and  visitors  alike,  all  the  money 
and  jewelry  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  decamped.  He  then 
went  to  one  of  our  northern  cities  and  there  married  a  wealthy  girl, 
separated  from  her  and  returned  to  Europe,  where  he  undertook  to 
"oio"  his  friend,  the  prince.  He  is  now  in  a  foreign  prison,  serving 
a  term  at  hard  labor.  The  fellow  would  go  to  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  cheat  anybody,  although  not  in  need  of  money. 

We,  who  are  working  among  this  class  of  people,  fail  to  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  for  others  to  understand  them.  I  am  frequently 
surprised  at  the  simplicity  of  cases  upon  which  I  am  called  upon 
to  give  an  opinion,  often  accompanied  by  a  huge  pile  of  mai^uscript 
notes,  as  was  one  sent  me  not  long  ago  by  an  emment  neurologist. 
So  easy  was  the  diagnosis  that  the  solution  seemed  obvious. 

Association  adjourned  for  the  time. 

Wednesdav,  9  :  15,  A.  M.    Association  called    to    order  by 
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Papars  read  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Miller,  on  Abnormal  Psvchology  as 
an    Aia     in     the    Instruction    of  Feeble-Minded.     (Page    532). 

Discussion. 

Db.  Fort  said  that  superintendents  should  mark  out  the  work 
for  individual  children,  especially  in  small  schools.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  attempt  too  much  in  the  way  of  education.  To  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  communicate  with  parents  and  friends, 
represent  about  the  limit  of  literary  work.  The  present  tendency 
toward  manual  training  is  right.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction 
are  much  s^reater  than  in  the  literary  line. 

Dr.  Babb,  referring  to  pathological  studies  in  public  institu- 
tions, said  that  many  post-mortems  were  failures,  though  not  infre- 
quently many  interesting  facts  were  elicited.  Had  found  one  cere- 
brum which  weighed  less  than  one  ounce.  The  pathologist*had  made 
speoial  examination  of  brains  of  patients  that  had  been  troubled 
with  rotary  spasms,  with  negative  results. 

Db  "W  ilmabth  said  he  assisted  in  removing  the  brain  last 
referred  to,  and  said  that  it  was  sclerosed. 

Mb.  Clabence  Sntdeb  asked  if  it  was  customary  to  make 
post  mortems  in  institutions  for  feeble-minded.  In  his  opinion 
there  should  be  a  law  requiring  it. 

Db.  Bogebs  thought  it  should  be  required,  not  so  much  for 
the  results  to  be  immediately  obtained  as  for  the  collection  of  data 
for  larger  comparison.  Autopsies  are  not  made  systematically  as 
a  general  thing  in  our  institutions  for  feeble-minded.  An  effort 
was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Kerlin  a  few  years  since  to  unite  the 
institutions  in  this  work  and  have  a  pathologist  employed  who 
should  divide  his  time  between  the  institutions,  the  local  physician 
securing  the  material  for  investigation.  The  matter  was  dropped 
because  there  was  not  enough  united  interest  manifested. 

Db.  Bbown  referred  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  along  the 
psychological  line,  by  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School  and 
stated  that  the  school  gave  special  attention  to  training  teachers  for 
work  with  abnormal  children. 

Adjourned. 

Association  opened  at  2:  30  P.  M.     Dr.  Wilmarth  in  chair. 

Paper  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Fish  on  the  ''Future  of  our 
Association" 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  paper  by  Mrs.  Barrows  should 
be  read  before  discussion. 

MrH.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  paper  entitled 
"What  Next  V  (page  539.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Db.  Cabson:  I  have  been  interested  and  instructed  by  Mrs. 
Barrows'  paper.      One  point  th»it  struck  me  with  special  fnrce  was 
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that  of  securing  papers  from  our  teachers.      For  several  years  I 
have  talked  with  our  teachers  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  prepare 
papers  and^take  or  send  tbem  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation.     I  am  not  a  teacher  myself,  and  never  was,  and  perhaps 
do  not  give  as  much  attention  to  school  work  as  I  ought  to.     I  think 
that  superintendents  of  mstitutions  of  large  numbers  cannot   give 
much  attention  to  school  work.     For  that  reason  I  have  felt  that 
we  must  look  to  our  teachers  to  bring  the  results  of  school  work 
into  our  Association.      I  hope  we  superintendents  will  induce  our 
teachers  to  take  hold  of  this. 

Db.  Dunlap:  Would  the  difficulty  of  knowing  about  the  school 
work  be  overcome  by  having  reports  sent  in  every  month,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  having  superintendents  reduce  them  to  a  paper? 

Db.  Cabson:  It  might  be,  but  I  should  not  have  time  to  col- 
.late  that  work  myself. 

Db.  Dunlap:  It  should  be  the  work  of  the  secretary  of  the 
institution. 

Db.  Cabson:  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  educational  features 
of  our  institutions  ought  to  be  brought  forward.  The  medical  part 
of  our  work  is  taken  care  of,  but  the  educational  is  left  behind. 

Mb.  Clabexge  Snydeb:  There  must  bo  an  advance  in  normal 
methods.  If  a  teacher  has  discovered  a  new  principle,  or  has 
adapted  an  old  one  in  a  clever  way  so  as  to  produce  good  results, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  other  teachers  to  know  it.  If  such 
things  could  be  sent  from  institution  to  institution,  so  that  all  would 
know  what  is  being  done  by  each,  it  might  be  a  help;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  could  be  done. 

Db.  Knight:  Mrs.  Knight  makes  the  suggestion  that  a  request 
to  the  teachers  would  make  a  difference. 

Mb.  Snydeb:  There  is  not  enough  consultation  among  teachers. 
In  law,  a  lawyer  has  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  He  must 
take  three  or  four  journals,  study  the  reports  from  the  different 
slates  as  they  come  out,  and  be  familiar  with  them.  He  must  do 
an  immense  amount  of  hard  reading  to  know  the  changes  that  oc- 
cur. That  is  a  thing  that  teachers  seem  to  neglect.  But  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  teachers  in  two  of  your  institutions,  they  seem  to 
me  superior  instructors.  I  know  that  Dr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Johnson 
have  excellent  teachers. 

Db.  Kogebs:  I  can  perhaps  best  express  myself  by  saying 
thac  these  suggestions  are  in  the  line  of  our  greatest  need,  so  far  as 
our  proceedings  are  concerned.  I  think  I  voice  the  sense  of  the 
Association  in  saying  that  we  should  adopt  all  of  these  suggestions. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  our 
proceedings  the  journal  of  our  Association.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  resources  are  limited  we  could  only  make  it  an  annual,  but 
we  could  enable  the  editor  to  add  any  matter  of  interest  or  any 
reports  of  this  work  from  any  part  of  the  world.     I  am  heartily  in 
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favor  of  such  a  move  as  this.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  went 
into  this  work  anxious  to  make  a  success  of  it  as  a  young  man,  hut 
be  could  find  nowhere  any  description  of  methods.  He  went  into 
the  institution  handicapped.  He  could  find  plenty  of  suggestions 
as  to  what  o'jght  to  be  done,  but  none  as  to  methods.  We  have 
bad  grand  men,  but  they  have  not  left  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence in  such  a  tangfible  form  that  a  beginner  can  use  it.  This 
young  man  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  these  things  out 
for  himself.  He  said  that  he  put  in  nine  years  of  as  hard  work  as 
he  was  capable  of  doing  to  determine  certain  principles  that  he  was 
sure  every  other  superintendent  had  worked  out.  If  we  could  bring 
these  principles  and  experiences  out  in  an  annual  or  quarterly  we 
could,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  the  help  such  beginners  need. 
We  could  by  this  means  secure  contributions  from  practical  teach- 
ers whom  we  cannot  induce  to  write  for  our  meetings,  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  attend  them. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  with  which  I  am  in  hearty  accord, 
that  our  editor,  Mrs.  Barrows,  be  financially  supported  In  a  matter 
like  this  :  that  she  be  authorized  to  visit  our  different  institutions 
and  write  up  a  complete  history  of  their  work,  and  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  condition  at  present,  for  incorporation  in  the  second 
decennial  volume  of  our  proceedings. 

Mr.  Sntdkb:  Can  trustees  of  institutions,  by  subscribing  or 
by  buying  your  reports,  do  anything  to  contribute  to  the  general 
fund? 

Dr.  Rogers:  The  custom  has  been  to  elect  active  members 
who  will  contribute  five  dollars  annually.  Others  may  be  made 
honorary  members  if  they  have  done  anything  for  our  work. 

Dr.  Ambrose  Miller:  I  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  Dr.  Fish's  paper  and  subscribe  mainly  to  bis  views,  except  that 
I  think  propagandism  could  be  discontinued  with  profit  by  giving 
our  energies  to  other  lines.  As  to  education,  I  have  been  connected 
with  schools  all  my  life  and  of  course  have  some  direct  views  on  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  just  on  the  edge  of  a  new  work 
in  that  respect.  The  university  of  Illinois  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
child  study,  and  it  has  corresponded  with  all  the  public  schools  in 
the  state  and  has  brought  all  of  our  institutions  into  close  commu- 
nication on  that  subject.  They  haye  a  course  of  examination  papers 
for  normal  and  for  abnormal  children,  and  so  far  as  our  school  at 
Lincoln  is  concerned,  we  have  adopted  the  new  idea  and  are  opera- 
ting under  what  we  call  the  new  education.  Of  course  we  cannot 
pro  far  on  educational  lines  in  our  schools,  still  we  have  a  course 
that  embraces  the  three  '^R's,"  adapted  to  a  feeble-minded  school. 
Then  we  are  constantly  training  children  for  some  special-sense 
defect  and  in  co-ordination.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  no 
dogmatic  history  on  the  subject  because  the  institutions  have  not 

been  in  operation  very  long  and  there  h^^  not  been  time  to  formu- 
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late  a  course  of  study  that  would  be  comprehensive  to  the  laity.     It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  carry  out  these  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows,  and  can  construct  a  course  of  study  in  normal  and  abDormal 
psychology  that  might  be  interesting  to  the  laity,  and  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  doing  something  in  that  line.      I  make  the  schooU 
the  chief  thing  in  our  institution.      We  have  eleven  school  rooms. 
I  require  a  report  every  month.      They  give  me  the  names  of  the 
children  who  are  making  progress,  and  I  advance  or  degrade  them 
accordingly.      I  have  adopted  the  common  school  system  with  the 
plan  of  the  new  education,  which  embraces  physical  culture    and 
the  kindergarten.    I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  to 
watch  the  progress  of  educational  methods  and  select  those  that 
seem  to  be  best  and  most  practicable. 

I  should  very  much  favor  a  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  kind 
suggested,  to  which  all  the  membership  should  contribute,  or  any 
one  else  who  could  enlighten  us  on  these  subjects.    There  is  a  g^ood 
deal  of  ignorance  as  to  whether  we  are  doing  any  good  or  not.      I 
met  a  man  this  morning  from  Illinois  who  said  there  was  no  ase  for 
schools  in  asylums  for  the  feeble-minded;  that  the  only  thing  needed 
was  custodial  care.     I  talked  to  him  about  half  an  hour  and  I  think 
he  has  changed  his  mind.     We  have  a  hmndred  who  did  not  know  a 
letter  in  the  alphabet  when  they  came  to  us  and  they  can  now  write 
letters  home  and  tell  about  the  doings  in  the  institution,  and  they 
can  read  letters.      It  is  not  my  understanding  that  we  shall  make 
college  graduates  of  them,  but  we  will  give  them  peace  and  com- 
fort and  such  education  as  they  are  capable  of  acquiring.     We  send 
out  a  good  many  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  to  a  large 
extent.     We  do  not  think  people  appreciate  what  we  have  done  for 
them,  and  what  we  propose  to  do.    THe  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
and  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time  to  make  it  a  clear-cut  science. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnson:  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
Mrs.  Barrows'  paper.  If  it  were  possible  to  show  some  of  the  best 
features  of  our  feeble-minded  institutions  it  would  be  extremely 
valuable  for  us.  Anything  so  important  for  a  basis  of  comparison 
I  should  hail  with  joy.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  our  teachers  pres- 
ent at  our  meetings  and  help  us.  They  are  deeply  interested  in 
their  work,  and  to  see  the  children  advanced,  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree  even,  is  to  them  a  satisfaction. 

Prof.  M.  H.  Brewer,  of  New  Haven,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  heredity,  said:  This  is  a  matter  that  1  have  been  specially 
interested  in,  ana  I  have  collected  a  good  many  notes  and  data  as 
incidental  to  another  work  that  I  have  had  in  hand  for  many  years. 
As  professor  of  Agriculture  in  Yale  for  thirty  years,  I  have  lectured 
annually  on  the  principles  of  heredity  and  tfie  principles  of  5- took 
breeding.  I  have  lectured  in  other  universities  and  I  have  talked 
before  farmers' organizations,  aad  however  much  we  may  vary 
concerning  our  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  of  his  soul,  his 
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origin,  his  destiny,  his  religious  and  moral  duties,  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  in  all  that  relates  to  his  physical  nature  the  laws  of 
heredity  and  variation  that  govern  him  scovern  the  brute.  In  the 
case  of  domestic  animals  which  are  grown  in  such  countless  mil- 
lions under  such  variety  of  conditions,  millions  of  dollars  are  in- 
vested. The  more  intelligent  portion  of  educated  farmers  have 
given  their  thought  and  attention  to  this  work,  so  that  we  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  experience  and  an  enormous  literature  relat- 
ing to  heredity  as  shown  there.  Their  instincts  are  bred  for  as  truly 
as  we  breed  for  ^speed  in  horses,  or  milk  in  cows,  or  mutton  in 
sheep,  or  flesh  in  swino.  Certain  points  are  reasonably  well  estab- 
lished. At  the  foundation  I  might  say  that  all  breeding  is  selection, 
and  this  means  breeding  animals  that  are  sound  in  health  and  that 
have  the  desired  qualities.  More  than  that,  we  need  not  only  that 
the  parents  shall  be  of  good  stock,  but  all  the  ancestry  for  several 
generations. 

Now,  we  have  at  the  base  of  society  this  class  of  humanity, 
which,  if  they  were  animals,  the  farmer  would  slaughter  or  get  rid 
of  in  some  way,  but  in  humanity  we  cannot  do  that.  We  have  to 
shut  them  up  in  prisons,  confine  them  in  asylums,  take  care  of 
them,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most  expensive  inorredient  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  not  only  have  to  take  care  of  those  that  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  those  that  will  not  take  care  of  themselves  and 
those  who  are  enemies  to  society;  enemies  of  civilization,  much 
more  dangerous,  much  more  troublesome  and  much  more  expensive 
than  any  foreign  enemy.  They  are  all  about  us.  We  talk  about 
the  exceedingly  favorable  conditions  in  America,  and  we  boast  that 
we  have  so  small  a  standing  army.  But  for  this  standing  enemy  we 
have  to  keep  a  tremendous  police  or  constabulary  which  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  every  state.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  estab- 
lished with  reference  to  heredity  it  is  that  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  make  this  class,  if  you  throw  the  whole  into  one  great 
class,  are  bred.  Men  with  criminal  instincts  we  say;  men  with  de- 
fective brains  we  say.  What  is  instinct  i  What  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  instinct  ?  It  is  something  that  is  born  with  us.  ^  If  it  is  not 
born  with  us,  if  it  does  not  come  from  our  ancestry,  it  is  not  in- 
stinct. What  is  learned  is  not  instinct,  it  is  education.  The  pro- 
pensities that  we  have  to  do  certain  things,  or  to  do  things  in  cer- 
tain ways,  are  born  with  us  and  are  not  matters  of  education.  It 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  heredity. 

As  regards  this  class  that  you  are  particularly  interested  in, 
they  have  inherited  defects  of  the  nervous  system  which  not  only 
afFect  the  general  health  and  the  intellectual  capacity,  but  the  in- 
stincts. Some  naturalist  has  described  instinct  as  the  expression 
of  the  nervous  system.  Personally  I  believe  that  the  instincts  may 
be  modified  by  education  in  the  course  of  generations.  Whether 
or  not  that  be  true,  it  is  very  certain  that  nervous  defects  are  in- 
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herited;  that  feeble  nervous  organizatioDs,  particularly  in  cftses 
where  they  are  in  both  parents,  are  likely  to  be  intensified  in  the 
offspring.  In  matters  relating  to  the  nervous  system,  character- 
istics are  more  apt  to  descend  from  the  female  side  than  the  male, 
and  this  is  established  in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded. 

I  was  struck  with  what  you  had  to  say  regarding  the  children 
of  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  mothers.  There  will  be  some  way  de- 
vised by  which  this  evil  can  be  remedied.  This  turns  on  preTention. 
As  officials  of  the  board  of  health  we  do  not  cure  persons  who  are 
sick.  We  are  not  the  physicians  of  the  community.  Even  when 
an  epidemic  is  upon  us  our  whole  work  is  to  prevent  its  spread, 
that  others  who  are  not  now  sick  shall  not  be  affected.  These  evils 
can  be  controlled.  If  they  are  not  controlled  it  is  because  we  do 
not  use  the  means  that  we  have  the  knowled^fe  how  to  use. 

As  regards  the  feeble  minded,  while  it  is  not  probable  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  accident  may  not  cause  feeble-minded  or  idiotic 
persons  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  yet  I  want  to  see  measures  of 
bome  kind  taken  by  which  this  shall  bo  reduced  to  a  minimum;  that 
this  strain  shall  be  stopped.  Our  civilization  helps  the  whole  thing 
along.  The  deterioration  of  the  nervous  system  follows  idleness 
on  the  one  side,  and  drunkenness  and  other  vices  on  the  other  ;  and 
then,  worse  than  all,  when  once  started  it  is  perpetuated.  WeisKian 
has  put  forth  the  theory  that  characters  that  are  not  inherited  are 
not  transmitted  ;  that  all  of  those  characteristics  which  come  to  the 
individual  and  which  he  did  not  inherit  stop  with  him.  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  one  minute. 

Mr.  Sntdeb:  Has  not  that  theory  received  wide  acceptance? 

Pbof.  Brewer:  I  have  yet  to  find  a  breeder  of  live  stock  who 
believes  it.  Weisraan  has  shown  that  the  importance  of  acquired 
characteristics  has  been  overrated.  I  may  illustrate  that  in  a  sim- 
ple way  by  a  saying  of  farmers.  They  used  to  say,  "feed  is  more 
than  breed."  If  a  man  was  going  to  make  milk  he  would  say,  "feed 
is  more  than  breed."  No  stock  breeder  argues  that  way  to-day. 
Breed  stands  first.  But  because  breed  stands  first  there  is  not  a 
breeder  of  trotters  or  running  horses  who  will  say  that  you  may 
take  a  young  animal  and  starve  it  and  let  it  trot  too  young,  and  let 
it  grow  up  stunted,  and  then  think  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  We  have  got  to  find  the  man  who  would  admit  that 
Asa  rule  injuries  are  not  inherited,  but  sometimes  they  are.  I 
know  they  are.  I  have  a  case  in  my  own  family  and  I  have  never 
had  a  surgeon  examine  it  but  entirely  believed  in  it.  I  may  cite 
Another  case  to  illustrate  it.  The  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  States,  a  man  of  eminence,  showed 
me  an  injury  received  in  childhood  on  the  last  joint  of  the  little  fin- 
ger of  the  right  hand,  end  it  has  been  transmitted  to  his  only  daugh- 
ter without  destroying  the  function  of  the  finger.  I  know  of  many 
such  cases.     The  only  qqeation  is  whether  you  ci^ll  it  heredity  or 
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some  other  name.  The  defects  of  the  nervous  system  are  specially 
liable  to  be  transmitted,  and  when  transmitted  they  become  con- 
genital. Even  Weisman  does  not  dispute  that.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  societ3\  We  all  have  heard  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  a  great  nation;  they 
killed  their  fools — a  hard  thing  now  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  our  civili- 
zation would  have  been  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day  but  for  the  cruel 
weeding  out  that  went  on  all  through  the  dark  ages*  Vfe  can  form 
no  idea  of  how  the  poor,  the  shiftless,  the  criminals,  were  weeded 
out.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  the  population  of  Europe  hardly 
increased.  Why  ?  The  improvident,  the  careless  were  killed  off  by 
pestilence.  Criminals  were  killed  or  sent  to  the  galleys.  It  is  re- 
corded of  one  judge  that  he  sentenced  five  thousand;  another  is 
said  to  Lave  sentenced  twenty  thousand  during  his  judiciary  career. 
This  century  came  in  with  216  capital  crimes  on  the  statute  books 
of  England.  There  are  men  now  living  in  whose  childhood  men 
were  hung  for  stealing  a  sheep,  or  for  taking  linen  left  bleaching 
on  the  gi'ass.  Men  with  predatory  instincts  were  weeded  out  mer- 
cilessly. The  treatment  was  so  cruel  that  there  was  a  reaction, 
but  it  is  questioned  whether  we  have  not  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
Sanitary  science  saves  all  that  it  can.  We  feed  the  improvident 
and  the  vicious,  and  they  are  specially  prolific.  The  children  are 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  capacity  of  the  parents  to  sustain  them.  That  is 
the  rule,  and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  increase  it.  If  civ- 
ilization can  stand  it,  it  is  the  severest  test  it  can  stai.d.  We  are 
breeding  them  by  every  means  that  science  can  suggest.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  treniendous  test  of  civilization.  1  believe  it  is  the  dutj' 
as  well  as  the  work  of  such  bodies  as  this  to  educate  the  people. 
Laws  will  never  come  until  you  have  public  opinion  back  of  them. 
You  cannot  stop  thieving  when  stealing  is  honorable.  The  public 
must  be  educated.  I  believe  before  another  generation  comes  about 
means  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  feeble-minded  per- 
sons, and  idiotic  persons  will  be  kept  apart.  In  many  of  those  who 
are  defective,  the  sexual  appetite  is  strong.  It  is  the  nervous  sys- 
tem that  is  defective. 

Mr.  Snyder:  There  is  wonderful  suggestiveness  in  what  has 
been  said.  I  helieve  that  is  the  true  method  of  stamping  out 
this  evil.  I  believe  these  feeble-minded  and  ic^iots  should  be  kept 
sequestered,  and  until  custodial  care  is  everywhere  exercised  we 
have  not  done  our  share  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  day. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rogers  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Pro- 
fessor Brewer. 

Dr.  Dunlap  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  Bancroft,  on  "Re« 
suits  of  one  Year's  Work  m  Practical  Wood  Work  and  Carving. — 
page  548. 

DISCUSSION. 

Db.  Fish:    Does  Dr.  Dunlap  believe  that  the  kindergarten 
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method  must  be  modified  for  our  institutions  ? 

Dr.  Dunlap:  We  modify  it  for  each  individual  case.  Although 
it  is  discouraging:  in  one  way,  the  results  are  encouraging  in  others. 

Dr.  Fort:  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  question  suggested  by  Mrs.  Barrows'  paper.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  plan,  and  I  think  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  a  change  of 
the  name. 

Dr.  Dunlap:  We  have  a  good  deal  of  material  to  work  with 
but  r  do  not  think  we  manage  it  very  well,  not  to  our  own  best 
good  or  credit.  If  we  could  formulate  a  list  of  questions  for  every 
instituticm  our  statistics  would  be  of  more  value. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Knight  invited  the  members  of  the  AssociatioD  to 
visit  Lakeville,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  his  mother  and  himself. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Carson  the  invitation  was  received  with 
thanks. 

Adjourned  at  4:30  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Wednesday  evening.  Called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  announced  as  committee  on  organization,  Drs.  Fish, 
Rogers  and  Brown.  Committee  on  time  and  place.  Dr.  Carson, 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Knight. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  W.  A.  Polglaze, 
M.  D.,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  weie  elected  to  active  membership.  The 
following  persons  were  elected  to  honorary  membership :  M.  H. 
Brewer,  professor  of  agriculture.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Golsborough 
F.  Griffitn,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Hon.  Clarence  Snyder,  Ashland,  Wis., 
Kanzo  Uchimura,  Kyoto,  Japan,  Rev.  M.  McG.  Dana,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Fort  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Turner,  superintendent 
of  the  Maryland  institution  at  Catonsville.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Fish 
Dr.  Fort  and  the  secretary  were  appointed  committee  on  memorial 
resolutions. 

Dr.  Fort  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Association  might  hold  its 
next  session  with  the  American  Medical  Association. 

President  announced  as  committee  on  publication  of  journal, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Knight. 

Dr.  Howe's  paper,  "Case  of  M.  E.  M.  with  post  mortem," 
was  read  by  Mr.  Johnson. — Page  551. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Wilmarth  urged  the  importance  of  post  mortem  work. 

Dr.  Fish  emphasized  Dr.  Wilmarth's  statement,  and  referred 
to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
development  as  shown  by  post  mortem  examinations.  Dr.  Wilmarth 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  these  points  in  The  Alienist  and 
Neurologist. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  the  practical  results  of  this,  and  simi- 
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lar  cases,  was  the  brinjcisg  together  the  teachers  and  officers,  and 
their  instruction  by  the  physician  in  the  methods  of  examining 
cases. 

Mr.  Snyder  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  import 
some  specialists  from  Germany  to  conduct  these  examinations,  and 
f avorea  the  organization  of  a  pathological  laboratory.  The  Germans 
have  such  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their  work  in  all  lines  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Dr.  Fish  favored  the  idea  of  obtaining  specialists  nearer  home, 
and  suggested  that  there  were  plenty  of  young  men  in  our  medical 
colleges  who  were,  by  training  anil  natural  ability,  well  qualified  to 
do  this  class  of  work. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wade  thought  the  eyes  of  all  patients  should  be  care- 
fully examined  at  the  time  of  admission. 

Dr.  Wilmarth  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  ex- 
amination of  the  feeble  minded  was  very  difficult,  though  it  should 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  neglected. 

Dr.  Fort  thought  Johns  Hopkins  prepared  plenty  of  good  pa- 
thologists. 

Dr.  Wilmarth  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  now  to  ob- 
tain thoroughly  qualified  specialists  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Fort  read  a  paper  on  "The  Training  of  the  Idiotic  Hand." — 
Page  544. 

Dr.  Barr  had  a  visiting  gymnast  who  taught  after  German  methods. 
The  result  of  this  training  shows  itself  in  the  work  of  the  girls  es- 
pecially. The  military  drills  introduced  by  Dr.  Kerlin  four  years 
ago  for  boys  have  been  very  useful.  Will  introduce  the  same  for 
girls  next  year. 

Drs.  wilmarth  and  Dunlap  emphasized  the  importance  of  these 
military  and  gymnastic  drills. 

Mr.  Snyder  spoke  erthusiastically  of  drills  in  gymnastics  and 
dancing  at  Syracuse,  which  Dr.  Carson's  modesty  prevented  him 
from  mentioning. 

Mr.  Johnson  favcrs  the  Lyng  system  of  gymnastics,  which 
is  being  cariied  out  to  some  extent  at  Fort.  Wayne. 

Dr.  Carson  said  that  a  German  instructor  was  emploved  when 
be  first  went  to  Syracuse.  A  woman  teacher  now  conducts  the 
work  in  calisthenics. 

Dr.  Rogers  said  that  he  considered  the  gymnastic  work  at  Syr- 
acuse much  better  now  than  when  managed  by  the  German  te  etcher, 
as  the  German  was  too  exacting  with  the  children. 

Dr.  Dunlap  asked  Dr.  Carson  if  there  was  a  leader  for  his  class. 

Dr.  Carson:    ^'Yes;    but  it  is  important  to  have  a  woman  at 

the  piano  in  addition  to  the  leader." 

Mr.  Snyder  spoke  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  band  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Adjourned.  Thursday,  9:30  a.  m. 

Dr.  Carson  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  on ' '  What 

18  being  clone  in  England  for  the  Deficient  in  Intellect." — Page  554. 
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Two  papers  by  Dr.  Beach,  of  England,  were  presented  by  the 
secretary,  as  follows:  ^'Defects  and  Diseases  of  School  Children," 
and  "Types  of  Idiocy  and  Imbecility. "—Page  573. 

Dr.  Ksh  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Mogridg^e  on  "Sporadic 
Cretinism," — ^Page  563. 

The  secretary  presented  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Tel- 
ford Telford-Smith,  of  England,  on  ''Cases  of  Sporadic  Cretinism 
treated  by  Thyroid  Extract," — Pixgo  565 — which  by  request  was 
ordered  printed. 

Db.  Carson:  Cases  of  sporadic  cretinism  are  now  considered 
simply  as  cases  of  myxoedema,  and  they  are  treated  by  giving  thyroid 
extract.  We  have  a  case  of  sporadic  cretinism  now  in  the  Syi*acase 
institution  for  whom  we  have  procured  the  extract  and  propose  to 
try  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Knight  testified  that  to  his  knowledge  this  method  had  been 
used  successfully. 

Dr.  Wilmarth  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  remedy,  as  be  had 
noticed  the  results  in  reports. 

Dr.  Fish  thought  we  should  go  very  slowly  in  the  adoption  of 
these  new  remedies. 

Reports  of  cases  were  then  called  for,  and  a  general  discussion 
of  miscellaneous  cases  followed. 

Dr.  Barr  reported  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  which  he  had 
splendid  results  from  the  use  of  quinine.  Used  anti-toxin  in  one 
case,  but  did  not  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Dr.  Fort  inquired  if  any  of  the  cases  were  epileptic. 

Dr.  Barr  stated  that  some  were  epileptic. 
Mr.  Johnson  reported  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  which  twen- 
ty-two cases  were,  andithirty-one  cases  were  not,  treated  with  anti- 
toxin. There  were  two  deaths,  both  among  the  cases  that  were  using 
anti-toxin.    They  had  tried  the  bromide  treatment  without  effect 

Dr.  Knight  asked  if  these  cases  were  under  the  bromide  treat- 
ment before  the  diphtheria  developed. 

Mb.  Johnson:  "Yes." 

Dr.  Knight:  "I  think,  then,  they  were  not  true  cases  of  diph- 
theria." 

Mb.  Johnson:  "They  were,  as  shown  by  bacteriological  exam- 
ination. We  do  not  consider  that  our  experience  gives  evidence  for 
or  against  anti-toxin.  Every  suspected  case  was  isolated  and  a 
culture  made." 

Db.  Knight:  "I  wish  to  be  put  right  on  the  bromide  tr«it- 
ment  for  diphtheria.  I  started  to  collect  data  on  everv  case  which 
1  treated,  but  more  than  half  of  the  material  was  burned  by  accide;fl^ 
and  so  1  never  published  the  idea." 

Mb.  Johnson:  **  Your  idea  was  that  bromide  of  potassium  wsa 
a  prophylactic  in  diphtheria." 

Db.  Knight;  ^'Yes." 

Db.  Wilmabth:  **If  seems  to  me  the  death  rate  was  remarka- 
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bly  low  in  the  Fort  Wayne  epidemic." 

Dr.  Knight:  "Do  we  not  find  diphtheritic  bacteria  in  normal 
mouths  during  an  epidemic  of  this  disease?" 

Dr.  Barr:  "Yes." 

Dr.  Fish:  "1  think  there  are  always  a  number  of  cases  of  mild 
tonsilitis  in  these  epidemics,  but  I  consider  true  diphtheria  very 
serious." 

Mr.  Johnson:  "We  had  one  case  of  membranous  croup  among 
our  diphtheria  cases." 

Dr.  Rogers:  "In  1885  we  had  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in 
Minnesota.  There  were  some  thirty-three  cases  in  all.  This  epi- 
demic illustrated  the  different  de^ees  very  nicely.  There  was  one 
death,  and  the  disease  was  typically  developed  in  this  case;  the 
membrane  covering  the  larger  part  of  the  mucus  surface  of  the 
throat  and  nose,  and  the  case  declined  very  rapidly.  There  were 
several  other  cases  that  were  well  marked,  but  yielded  readily  to 
treatment.  The  majority  of  cases,  however,  would  not  have  sug- 
gested anything  serious  except  for  their  association  with  the  epi* 
demic.     They  appeared  to  be  mild  cases  of  tonsilitis  only." 

Dr.  Fish:  "Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  members  that  scrofulous 
children  are  more  sensitive  to  diphtheria  and  other  poisons  1  In 
my  opinion  they  are.  Hyde  holds  that  eczema  is  not  contagious. 
A  young  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Steele,  took  grounds  in  a  thesis  that 
eczema  was  contagious,  his  thesis  receiving  a  prize.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  m  scrofulous  cases  diseases  are  mucn  modified." 

As  to  the  cause  of  epidemics,  Dr.  Barr  stated  that  nothing  could 
be  found  at  Elwyn. 

Dr.  Carson  stated  that  he  was  much  interested  in  these  case^*, 
as  they  had  experienced  two  epidemics  of  diphtheria  at  Syracuse 
from  defective  sewers. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  no  cause  for  the  trouble  was  found  at 
Fort  Wayne.  An  expert  plumber  had  examined  mat'.ers  very  care- 
fully without  finding  anything  wrong. 

Dr.  Fort  referred  to  an  interesting  epidemic  of  la  grippe  that 
had  come  under  his  experience,  in  which  there  were  forty-five  cases 
in  forty-two  families.  Three  of  these  were  very  severe;  in  one, 
double  pneumonia  developed;  in  another,  terrible  cerebral  symp- 
toms, and  in  a  third,  catalepsy.  In  one  case  there  were  marked 
hysterical  symptoms,  with  stiff  knee,  as  in  pseudo  arthritis,  cured 
by'presence  of  mother. 

Closed  discussion. 

REPORT  OP  STATES. 

Motion  by  Dr.  Rogers  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Knifirht,  that  the 
report  of  states  be  made  in  writing  to  include  a  concise  resume  of 
each  institution,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  present  status  of  every 
institution  in  this  country,  for  publication  in  the  second  decennial 
volume. 
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Mr.  Johnson  thought  financial  statements  would  be  interestins 
for  publication. 

Dr.  Knight  suggested  that  in  a  publication  of  this  kind  only 
matters  of  more  strictly  professional  mterest  should  be  reported. — 
Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Arthur  McDonald,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  measurements 
of  the  nervous  system: 

Dr.  McDonald:  There  are  three  parts  of  the  man  that  may  be 
measured;  the  osseous  frame,  the  muscles  and  the  nervous  system. 
In  measuring  the  osseous  frame,  we  take  the  height,  the  reach,  the 
size  of  the  cranium,  etc.     They  are  easily  taken. 

Then  in  measuring  muscular  power,  we  measure  the  stren^h 
of  lift  of  arms  and  the  strength  of  grasp.  These  added  toother 
give  us,  approximately  the  strength  of  the  person.  There  is  an 
instrument  also,  called  the  spiromometer,  for  measuring  the  lung 
capacity. 

But  an  important  thing  to  know  is  the  measurement  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  may  be  called  the  intellectual 
senses,  and  in  contradistinction,  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  and 
touch  may  be  called  the  imintellectual  senses.  Curiously  enoug'h 
you  can  divide  the  face  into  an  intellectual  zone  and  an  unintelleot- 
ual  zone  by  the^te  senses.  As  a  general  rule  the  people  who  are 
more  developed  in  the  upper  zone  are  more  intellectual  than  those 
developed  in  the  lower  zone.  The  human  jaw  is  getting  smaller 
and  the  development  of  the  lower  zone  is  therefore  smaller.  This 
is  a  fact  that  has  been  established  by  Dr.  Talbot,  of  Chicago.  The 
teeth  remain  the  same  size  and  they  are  therefore  more  crowded. 

When  we  come  to  the  measurement  of  the  nervous  system  we 
require  special  instruments,  of  which  I  have  here  specimens.  With 
the  first  I  have  measured  the  school  children  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
infi;ton.  It  takes  about  twenty  minutes  for  each  pupil.  The  rule 
is  to  have  five  children  come  in  at  once,  boys  ana  girls  together  if 
possible.  The  children  should  be  about  six  years  of  age  to  begin 
with.  The  boldest  boy  should  be  taken  first,  and  he  encourages 
the  rest.  The  conditions  should  be  the  same  for  all,  the  same 
chairs,  tables  and  order  for  each  pupil.  If  there  are  five  present, 
four  can  see  what  is  going  on.  As  soon  as  one  is  through  and  goes 
out  another  should  come  in,  that  all  may  have  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  witness  the  experiments  on  the  others. 

The  first  instrument  that  I  shall  describe  is  for  determining:  the 
sensibility  to  the  disagreeableness  of  pain.  By  its  use  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand  or  to  the  temporal  muscle.  The 
person  observed  speaks  the  moment  the  pressure  becomes  disagree- 
able, and  the  amount  of  pressure  is  marsed  with  an  index.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  people  in  this  matter.  The  most  dif- 
ficjilt  people  to  experiment  with,  that  I  have  tried,  were  professors 
in  Europe,  because  they  would  reason  about  it  instead  of  telling 
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what  they  folt.  Some  persons  require  a  great  deal  of  pressure  be- 
fore they  call  it  disagreeable.  The  professors  at  Oxford  required 
five  kilograms.  In  crossing  the  ocean  on  the  steam  ship  ''Lucania" 
there  were  about  thirty  English  women  and  they  required  four 
kilograms  pressure.  The  American  women  required  three.  The 
American  men  required  four  kilo^ams,  the  same  as  the  English 
women.  Women  are  more  sensitive  to  disagreeableness  of  pain 
than  men,  but  endurance  is  another  matter.  French,  German,  and 
English  women  were  all  more  sensitive  than  the  men  of  the  same 
nationality.    That  is  what  we  would  naturally  expect. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  the  two  hands.  The 
left  side  in  right-handed  people  is  less  sensitive  than  the  right  side, 
and  the  opposite  should  be  true,  but  there  have  not  been  enough 
left  handed  people  measured  to  know.  It  is  found  that  in  general 
criminals  are  obtuse  to  this  experiment,  corresponding  to  the  de- 
gree of  moral  obtuseness.  Often  a  boy  in  school  is  counted  cruel 
when  probably  the  blow  he  gives  would  not  hurt  him  and  he  thinks 
it  would  not  hurt  the  other  boy.  Those  boys  who  are  cruel  often 
require  more  pressure  than  other  boys. 

Another  instrument  that  I  use  may  be  called  the  Baro  electro- 
aesthesimometer.  This  is  a  new  instrument  especially  constructed 
for  mv  use.  The  least  sensibility  to  pain  is  learned  through  the 
use  01  the  electric  current.  A  scale  measures  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure. One  of  the  poles  is  put  on  the  forehead.  As  soon  as  the 
least  tingling  is  felt  the  current  is  measured  by  the  galvanometer. 
This  shows  the  difference  in  people  in  regard  to  the  sensibility  to 
the  electric  cuiTent.  If  a  person  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure  and 
sensitive  to  the  pain  of  the  electric  current,  these  two  measurements 
confirm  each  other  and,  of  course,  we  are  more  certain  of  the  re- 
salts. 

Another  instrument,  called  the  tambour,  is  used  to  record 
measurements  of  the  emotions.  It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot 
measure  the  emotions, — the  feelings.  Of  course,  we  can  only  do 
it  approximately.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absoluteness.  Of 
course,  all  these  instruments  will  be  improved  by  the  different 
specialists  who  use  them.  The  tambour  records  the  movement  of 
the  thoracic  muscles.  They  are  the  muscles  of  emotion  par  excel- 
lence. The  more  these  move,  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the 
emotion.  A  person  sits  down  quietly  and  is  not  told  that  you  are 
going  to  do  anything.  The  instrument  is  adjusted  and  you  find 
the  quiet,  normal  breathing  movement.  Then  instantly  you  drop  a 
hammer  or  something  heavy  and  watch  the  result  on  the  breathing. 
The  difference  is  recorded  on  the  smoked  paper  of  the  instrument. 
If  you  speak  to  an  emotional  person  of  the  sickness  of  a  friend,  it 
will  instantly  affect  the  breathing,  as  any  psychological  action  af- 
fects it. 

Another  instrument,  called  the  pletbismograph,  measures  the 
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volume  of  the  blood  in  the  arm  and  by  £:iving  a  person  some  quick 
mental  work  to  do,  such  as  multiplying  89  by  4,  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  blood  probably  needed  in  the  brain  for  the 
process.  It  shows  that  every  thought  affects  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Every  thought  affects  the  breathing.  If  you  read  to  a 
criminal  the  sentence  of  death,  it  is  depressing.  If  you  put  a  glass 
of  wine  on  the  table  and  tell  him  to  take  it,  it  will  increase  his  emo- 
tions and  you  can  measure  the  amount.  Take  a  burglar  accus- 
tomed to  use  a  pistol  and  put  it  on  the  table,  or  touch  tne  trigger, 
and  it  does  not  affect  him,  but  it  will  instantly  affect  a  normal  per- 
son's emotions.  A  sight  of  a  cigar  will  increase  the  emotions  of 
the  criminal  more  than  the  pistoL 

Another  instrument  is  for  measuring  hypnotic  suggestion.  It 
is  a  suspicious  looking  instrument.  You  tell  the  person  to  tell 
}'ou  when  he  feels  the  tingling  of  the  electricity  in  it  and  when  he 
says  he  feels  it  you  measure  the  amount  of  pressure,  but  there  is 
no  electricity  in  it  1 

Another  hypnotic  instrument  acts  by  straining  and  tiring  the 
muscle  of  the  upper  lid,  the  muscle  that  when  we  go  to  sleep 
droops.      The  idea  is  to  imitate  nature. 

The  olfactometer  measures  the  acuteness  of  smell.  Criminals 
and  abnormals  have  oUen  been  studied  in  this  respect,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  the  normal  faculty  is.  1  am  interested  in  getting 
facts  about  normal  people.  Of  course,  there  are  thermometers 
and  instruments  for  determining  the  sense  of  locality,  of  touch  and 
for  measuring  the  trembling  of  the  hands  and  of  the  tongue.  The 
trembling  of  the  hand  in  children  indicates  that  thev  should  be 
taken  away  from  school.  The  general  idea  is  to  use  tnese  instru- 
ments on  different  classes  of  people.  A  man  is  abnormal  if  he  is 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  below  or  above  the  average.  We  know 
more  about  criminals  than  we  do  about  normal  people;  more  about 
Indians  than  we  do  about  civilized  people ;  more  about  Africans 
than  about  white  people,  because  we  have  studied  them  more.  We 
know  more  about  rocks  than  we  do  about  people,  but  there  is  no 
special  reason  why  wo  should  not  study  human  beings  just  as  they 
exist,  impersonally,  and  then  we  may  study  them  psychologically 
at  the  same  time. 

Question: — Have  you  pursued  these  researches  among  the 
insane? 

Db.  McDonald:  No,  only  on  a  few  paupers.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  make  them  on  children.  It  is  ]ust  as  scientific  and  more 
practicable,  because  if  there  is  some  defect,  there  is  some  hope  of 
correcting  it.  They  do  not  reason  much;  they  are  nearer  nature. 
The  longer  we  live  the  more  we  are  influenced  by  our  surround- 
ings; children  are  less  influenced  in  this  way. 

Question: — What  pains  do  you  take  to  make  sure  that  the  sub- 
ject is' in  a  normal  condition? 
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Dr.  McDonald:  We  cannot  be  too  particular  at  first.  I  do  not 
believe  in  being  too  fine  at  the  beginning ;  that  comes  afterwards.  I 
measure  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  I  have,  the  same  kind  of  light, 
I  use  the  same  chair  and  the  same  things.  We  should  have  the  condi- 
tions the  same  as  far  as  possible. 

Question: — But  take  the  antecedent  conditions.  Don't  you  sup- 
pose that  the  nervous  condition  of  the  people  here  is  different  from  what 
it  was  when  we  first  came  into  this  room? 

Dr.  McDonald:  Not  so  changed  as  to  affect  the  value  of  measure- 
ments. 

LAST  SESSION. 

The  closing  session  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  P.  M.  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  made  and  the  sec- 
retary instructed  to  cast  one  vote  for  the  Association,  and  the  following 
Sersons  were  declared  elected :  President,  S.  J.  Fort,  M.  D. ;  Vice-Presi- 
ent,  M.  W.  Barr,  M.  D.;  Editor  and  Reporter,  Mrs.  Isabel  Barrows. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  time  and  place  was  made  by  Dr. 
Carson.  On  motion,  it  was  adopted  and  the  place  of  the  next  meeting 
was  declared  to  be  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  two  or  three  days  previous, 
if  possible,  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  made  as  follows : 

BBOBIPTS. 

Assessments, '94,8115; '95,  $5;  -  S   120  00 

Memorial  volnmes,         -  -  -  4  50 

Miss  Grace  Baroes,  Treasurer,  -  59  80 

W.  H.  G.  Smith,  on  aooonnt,  -  -  2  49 

ttale  of  Proceedings,  -  -  231  61         S   417  90 


DISB0BSBMENTS. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Barrows,  for  reporting,                -  8     41  00 

Express  charges  and  exchange  on  portraits,  -                    2  15 

The  F.  Gntekanst  Go.,  for  portraits,              -  55  00 

Faribanlt  Democrat,  for  printing,       -  -                  75  00 

Express  charges  on  Proceedings,                   -  23  46 

F.  Engel,  for  binding  Proceedings,     -  -                  10  00 

Faribault  Democrat,  for  printing,                  -  177  75 

Balance  on  hand,            -                     -  -                 33  54         8   417  90 
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